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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Ix  this  edition  several  old  cuts  have  been  removed  and  twentv- 
four  new  ones  inserted.  Twenty  more  pages  liave  been  added.  Plates 
showing  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  man  by  the 
Roentgen kinematograph  have  been  given  and  described  according  to 
the  latest  observations  of  the  Munich  School.  These  cuts  have  not 
appeared  in  any  English  textbook  of  physiology.  The  chapter  upon 
Internal  Secretions  has  been  rewritten  to  a  large  extent.  The  pineal 
gland  and  the  gonads  have  been  considered.  The  correlation  of  the 
ductless  glands  has  been  explained  according  to  the  recent  experi- 
ment's upon  this  subject.  A  description  of  the  string  galvanometer 
lias  been  given.  Electrocardiograms  of  the  nonnal  heart  and  of  the 
heart  in  Stokes-Adams  disease  have  been  describe<^l.  The  centers  of 
localization  of  motion  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  have  been  indicated. 
The  new  test  of  Abderhalden's  for  pregnancy  has  been  explained. 
The  increase  of  cholesterin  in  pregnancy  has  been  noted.  The 
researches  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Ijaboratory  upon  the  exciting, 
inhibiting,  and  synergistic  hormones  of  the  milk  secretion  have  been 
incorj)o rated.     The  latest  facts  in  physiolog}'  have  been  recognized. 

Again,   I    wish    to   thank    !>.   John    C.    Scott,    Tx^cturer   upon 

Physiolog}',  for  his  excellent  index. 

Isaac  Ott. 


(V) 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


Tins  edition   contains  about   seventy-^ix  more  pages  than   the 

second.     Several  old  cuts  have  been  removed.    Twentv-five  more  cuts 

have  also  been  inserted.    The  cliapters  upon  Blooil,  Circulation,  and 

Metabolism  have  l)een  entirely  rewritten.     Respiration   and  Glands 

with  an  internal  secretion  have  been  revised  to  a  C(msiderable  extent. 

Many  facts  in  Applied  PliysiologA-  and  Therapeutics  have  been  inserted 

for  the  benefit  of  the  practitioner.    Tlio  difficult  things  in  Physiology 

have  been  made  plain  to  the  student.     Discordant  and  hypothetical 

discussions  have  bwn  avoided,  wliicli  saves  time  for  the  reader.     The 

theor}'  usually  accepted  has  been  given.    The  greatest  number  of  facts 

has  l)een  expresse<l  with  the  smallest  number  of  words,  for  Physiology 

is  a  positive  science.    T  have  not  given  any  physiological  technique,  as 

it  is  in  the  laboratorv  and  not  in  the  text-book  that  tlie  student  should 

learn  it.     Mv  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  John  C.  Scott,  Demonstrator  of 

Physiolog}',  for  tlie  re-paging  of  the  index. 

Isaac   Ott. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CELL. 

Observation  and  ex})erience  tell  us  that  all  tangible  or  material 
things  about  us  are  either  dead  or  alive ;  that  i^.  matter  is  either  life- 
less or  living. 

The  conception  of  life  in  its  simplicity  is  limited  to  a  few  ele- 
mentary phenomena,  such  as  nutrition,  evolution,  reproduction,  sen- 
sibiiity,  and  motion.  These  properties  taken  together  distinguish  the 
living  from  every  form  of  lifeless  substance.  Combinations  of  UKve 
ifimple,  elementary  phenomena  give  us  every  com})lex  function  of 
our  present  life.  If  the  study  of  life  is  the  study  of  these  elemen- 
tary phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  our  working  force  be  brought 
to  their  seat  and  home — the  cell. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  sharp  line  or  division  between  living  and 
lifeless  matter,  although  the  two  are  frequently  so  closely  allied  that 
first  observations  seem  to  show  no  distinctions.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  things  that  are  not  seen  with  the  naked  eye — micro- 
scopical things.  When  one's  attention  is  brought  to  such  objects 
as  quartz,  iron,  the  earthworm,  or  the  dog.  the  distinction  is  very 
evident.  On  the  other  hand,  long  and  tireless  observation  and  inves- 
tigation are  re(|uired  to  determine  whether  some  of  the  bodies  found 
in  water  are  dead  or  alive.  And  although  so  closely  associate', 
scientists  have  found  that  a  living  substance  never  comes  of  its  own 
accord  from  a  lifeless  one,  but  only  through  the  influence  of  some 
other  living  matter.  For  example,  no  vegetation  springs  up  from  the 
soil  until  the  seed  (a  fonn  of  dormant  life)  becomes  buried  in  it;  no 
colony  appears  for  the  bacteriologist  on  the  sterilized  medium  until 
the  surface  is  impregnated  with  the  germ. 

Although  the  sharp  distinction  exists,  nevertheless  the  two  mate- 
rials are  verv  closelv  associated,  as  is  shown  bv  a  little  observation. 
Plants  and  animals  are  kept  alive  and  nourished  by  the  food  they 
consume,  and  it  consists,  in  the  main,  of  lifeless  matter.  While  in 
the  body  it  seems  to  be  transformed,  as  it  were,  to  a  living  state,  and 
it  forms  part  of  the  body.  After  it  has  ser\'ed  the  needs  of  the 
economy  of  the  plant  or  animal  it  dies,  and  is  gotten  rid  of  as  waste- 
matter. 

(1) 
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A  living  plant  or  animal  is  like  a  fountain  into  which  and  out 
of  which  material  is  constantly  passing,  hut  the  fountain  maintains 
its  form  and  general  appearance.  Huxlev's  simile  of  a  whirlpool  in 
a  stream  is  very  sinking.  The  pool  remains  the  same  in  the  stream, 
hut  water  enters  it,  hecomes  a  part  of  it  as  it  is  whirled  around, 
then  passes  out  and  gives  place  for  other  to  enter.  The  pool  retains 
its  identity  all  the  while  that  its  elements  are  heing  changed. 

The  ccmtrast  hetween  living  and  lifeless  matter  forms  the  basis 
of  the  separation  of  the  natural  sciences  into  two  divisions:  the 
biological  and  physical  divisions,  biology  dealing  with  living  and 
physics  with  lifeless  matter. 

Biology  is  the  science  that  treats  of  living  things,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  normal  or  abnormal.  It  deals  with  the  forms, 
structures,  and  origin,  together  with  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  whole  animal  or  ])]ant  or  its  various  parts.  In  fact,  its  sc<3pe 
is  so  wide  and  comprehensive  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide 
it  into  two  branches:    morphology  and  physiology. 

Morphology  is  that  part  of  the  science?  that  deals  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  living  things,  together  with  their  arrangements. 

Physiology  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  functions,  or  work, 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  living  organism,  and  what  each  one  does 
toward  the  economv  of  the  whole.  For  instance,  the  studv  of  the 
fonn,  growth,  and  development  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
beginning  with  the  lamper-eel.  then  the  higher  fishes,  birds,  and 
mammals,  belongs  to  the  science  of  morphology.  By  comparisons  we 
see  that  in  the  lamper  there  is  merely  the  semblance  of  a  brain  in  its 
crudest  form,  showing  no  development  as  compared  with  the  brain  of 
the  higher  fishes  and  birds.  In  the  latter  we  notice  a  stronger 
development  in  one  department — the  optic  lobes.  Tlie  cerebral  ])or- 
tion  is  very  weak.  In  manmials  the  reverse  is  true,  and  it  reaches  its 
most  striking  size  in  man,  in  whom  the  cerebral  portions  are  extremely 
large  and  well  developed,  while  the  optic  lobes  are  relatively  small. 

The  study  of  the  functions,  for  instance,  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys belongs  to  the  science  of  physiology ;  which  tells  how  the  li(»art 
by  its  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  forces  the  blood  through 
the  circulatory  system  to  the  ]wripheral  parts  of  the  body  for  its  sus- 
tenance and  nutrition  and  to  the  lungs  for  its  purification  by  the 
oJimination  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen : 
and  how  the  kidnevs  bv  means  of  their  mass  of  tubes  and  cells  take 
from  the  blood  those  parts  that  are  no  longer  of  any  use,  fit  only 
to  be  expelled  from  the  body.     When  physiology  is  applied  to  man. 
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it  is  called  human  physiology,  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  and  aim 
of  all  physiological  studies  is  the  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
ourselves.  Morphology  and  physiology  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  absolutely  distinct  sciences,  yet  they  are  so  closely  related  that 
the  division  is  made  only  for  convenience. 

Morphology  includes  in  its  category  such  subdivisions  as  anai- 
omy,  histology,  and  embryology, 

Anat*)my  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  situation,  form,  and 
structure  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism.  Anatomy  from  its 
root  keeps  in  mind  the  idea  of  cutting  or  dissecting,  and  as  com- 
monly used  at  the  present  time  deals  with  the  grosser  work  done 
upon  the  more  common  and  apparent  structures  of  the  body  with 
scalpel  and  forceps.  When  we  describe  in  all  their  detail  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  and  the  position  of  the  organs  to  one  another,  we 
call  it  descriptive  anatomy. 

Contrasted  with  anatomy  is  histology,  sometimes  called  micro- 
scopical anatomy.  Histology  is  the  science  that  deals  with  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  the  various  tissues  of  an  organism.  It  takes  up 
the  work  where  anatomy  ends ;  as  it  brings  to  its  aid  the  microscope, 
it  can  delve  down  deeper  and  deeper  until  it  gives  us  knowledge  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  various  organs.  Histology  is  a  tissue- 
study.  Its  separation  from  anatomy  is  only  for  convenience,  and  is 
not  absolute. 

Embryology  is  the  science  of  the  development  of  the  adult  from 
the  ovum  or  germ.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment from  the  moment  of  impregnation  of  the  o\Tim,  until  the  adult 
is  reached.  Its  field  is  more  closely  associated  with  morphology 
than  physiology. 

Living  things  are  usually  found  in  separate  masses  and  these 
have  peculiarities  and  structures  of  their  own  which  give  to  them 
the  name  "organisms."  This  is  true  equally  of  the  large  masses, 
such  as  the  elephant  or  whale,  as  of  the  small  bodies  found  in  water 
or  the  bacteria  of  disease.  All  the  structures  of  the  latter  have  as 
yet  not  been  discovered  nor  dissected,  as  it  were,  since  the  microscope 
is  not  powerful  enough  and  our  supply  of  reagents  not  adequate 
enough  to  lay  bare  all  of  their  properties  and  forms. 

When  we  examine  some  of  the  contrivances  found  in  the  mechan- 
ical world,  such  as  a  watch  or  a  machine,  they  at  first  sight  appear 
to  us,  as  regards  their  identity,  single  individual  units;  that  is.  as 
one  watch  or  as  one  machine,  each  capable  of  doing  its  own  peculiar 
work.     Fpon    closer    investigation,   we   perceive   that   each    is   com- 
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posed  of  a  variety  of  individual  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  share  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  bears  an  essential  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  whole.  In  the  watch,  the  springs,  pinions, 
levers,  and  numerous  little  wheels  all  bear  certain  relations  to  one 
another  and  assist  in  the  running  of  the  watch. 

Similarly  we  find  that  it  is  characteristic  of  any  living  body  or 
organism — say,  a  dog  or  a  rose — that  it  should  be  made  up  of  a 
number  of  different  and  distinct  parts  which  are  so  constructed  that 
they  may  assist  in  the  life  of  the  whole  organism.  The  animal  has  a 
head,  a  trunk,  limbs,  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  externally;  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
stomach,  intestines,  brain,  etc.,  internally.  To  these  parts  the  name 
organs  has  been  applied.  Thus,  the  organism  is  composed  of  distinct 
parts  called  organs.  The  division  of  the  body  into  organs  is 
purely  artificial. 

An  organ  is  a  particular  j)art  of  the  organism  that  has  a  certain 
specified  work  to  do.  For  example,  the  liver  is  a  certain  structure 
found  in  a  particular  situation  in  the  animal  and  has  assigned  as  its 
share  of  the  work  of  the  general  economy,  the  manufacture  of  the 
bile  to  aid  digestion.  So,  also,  the  eye  and  the  stomach  are  organs. 
They  are  particular  parts  of  the  organism  concerned  in  particular 
work;  the  eye,  in  sight,  or  vision;  the  stomach,  in  digestion. 

The  work  that  any  organ  does  is  called  its  function.  Since  the 
appearance  and  structure  of  the  various  organs  of  a  living  body  are  so 
varied,  therefore  we  do  not  expect  that  their  functions  are  any  more 
the  same  than  the  functions  of  the  watch  and  locomotive.  Thus,  the 
function  of  the  heart  is  to  pump  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body; 
of  the  blood,  to  carry  nutritious  foods  to  all  parts,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  away  certain  waste-products ;  of  the  kidneys,  to  excrete 
waste-matters  from  the  blood ;  of  the  brain,  to  have  a  general  over- 
sight and  to  govern  the  functions  of  the  whole  organism,  etc. 

Anatomy  is  the  forerunner  of  ])hysiology  and  must  pave  the  way 
for  it.  For  how  are  we  to  study  the  functicms  of  the  various  organs 
and  their  relations  to  one  another,  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
structure,  form,  and  position  in  the  body  of  the  various  organs? 
Even  while  studying  physiology,  anatomy  must  run  hand  in  hand 
with  it,  particularly  that  modified  form  of  anatomy — histology,  or 
microscopical  anatomy — which  deals  with  the  minute  structures  and 
their  components — the  cells. 

We  have  learned  that  the  various  portions  of  the  living  body  are 
called  organs.  As  we  know,  each  organ  has  its  own  particular  work 
to  do.     By  careful  dissection,  we  find  that  an  organ — a  human  arm. 
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for  instance — is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  substances  called  tissues. 
There  are  bone-tissues,  cartilaginods  tissues,  muscle-tissues,  nerve- 
tissues,  etc.,  all  different  in  structure,  yet  all  bundled  up  in  the  mem- 
ber called  the  arm  and  essential  to  it  to  perform  its  various  functions. 
The  brain  is  composed  of  two  distinct  tissues — the  gray  and  white 
tissues.  So,  in  like  manner,  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body  may  be 
resolved  into  various  parts  known  as  tissues. 

Thus  far  anatomy  has  aided  us  in  our  analysis  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  for  it  has  to  deal  with  only  the  grosser,  coarser, 
and  more  obvious  forms  of  the  body.  So,  for  a  long  time,  physiology 
was  the  study  of  those  large  and  more  evident  organs.  Physiology 
could  not  go  further  until  it  had  more  exact  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  organs.  How  can  we  gain  correct  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  any  machine  unless  we  first  know  and  understand  the  construc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  machine? 

Chemistry  and  physics  teach  us  that  matter  is  made  up  of  simple 
forms,  called  elements  and  molecules,  respectively.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  units,  ultimately,  of  these  elements  and  molecules  are  definite, 
though  exceedingly  small,  material  particles.  These  particles  are 
called  atoms — the  word  meaning  that  the  particles  are  unable  to 
be  divided  without  losing  their  identity.  The  atom  of  the  chemist 
and  the  cell  of  the  physiologist  are  the  final  divisions  of  matter.  In 
the  physical  world  it  was  found  that  all  phenomena  were  due  to  the 
movements  of  these  small  particles — the  atoms. 

The  fact  that  animals  and  plants,  although  very  different  ex- 
ternally, are  made  up  of  the  same  anatomical  units  was  not  brought 
to  light  until  the  invention  of  the  microscope.  These  structural  units 
were  called  cells.  The  theory  that  organisms  were  made  up  of  cells 
was  suggested  by  the  study  of  plant-structure.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  scientists,  by  means  of  their  low-power  micro- 
scopes, discovered  in  plants  small,  roomlike  spaces,  provided  with 
firm  walls  and  filled  with  a  fluid.  Because  of  their  similarity  to  the 
large  cells  of  the  honeycomb  these  small  structures  received  the  name 
of  cells.  To  the  scientists,  however,  the  principal  feature  seemed  to 
be  the  firm  walls.     Bv  studv,  thev  found  that  the  cell  absorbed  nutri- 
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ent  material,  assimilated  it,  and  produced  new  material.  Although 
j)lant8  were  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells,  or  even  a  single  cell,  it  was 
found  that  each  cell  was  an  isolated  whole;  that  it  nourished  itself 
and  built  itself  up.  The  cell-thoory  was  also  applied  to  animal  tis- 
sues. By  its  use  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  tissues  were  formed 
also  of  cells  and  that  these  cells  appeared  to  be  of  similar  construction 
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to  thoee  in  plant  life.  Thus  we  find  that  every  tissue  is  composed  of 
minute  parts  known  &s  cells  and  wliich  iu  a  particular  tissue  are 
nearly  or  (juite  similar.  For  instant'e,  in  examining  a  muscular  tiber, 
we  find  tliat  it  ia  composed  of  very  email,  ribbonlike  units  called 
muscle-cells.  Although  dillering  somewhat  in  eize  and  development, 
yet  they  are  otherwise  similar;  that  is,  muscular  tissue  is  com]>oeed  of 
muscular  units,  or  cells.  Cartilage  is  composed  of  oystershell-ahaped 
cells;  mueous-membrane  cells  are  gobletlike,  and  secrete,  or  give  off, 
mucus.  Even  though  these  cells  are  self-supporting  and  grow  and 
form  other  cells,  in  the  higher  animals  they  are  grouped  and  held 
together  by  means  of  a  kind  of  cement,  spoken  of  as  "iutercellular 
material." 

Hence  a  tissue  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  similar  cells  having 
a  simitar  function.     Tissues  are  different  only  bec-ause  tliey  are  com- 


Fig.  1.— Vegetable  Cell.      (DuVAt.) 
«t>,  CvU-wbII  of  rrlluloiie.    n,  Nucteua.    ck,  ChlorophjrU  bodlem. 

i>oscd  of  different  kinds  of  cells  having  functions  peculiar  tn  them- 
selvi's.  An  aggregation  of  cartilage-  and  muscle-  cells  gives  us, 
respectively,  cartilage-  and  muscle-  lissiiee. 

As  the  result  of  tliis  knowledge,  pliysiology  is  beginning  to 
develop  from  a  science  of  the  organ  and  its  functions  to  tJiat  of  the 
coll  and  its  functions.  Hut  this  is  only  natural  as  a  form  of  develop- 
ment, since  we  first  consider  the  greiiter  and  more  active  fuiictinns 
of  the  organs  and  then  delve  down  deeper  and  deeper  until  we  roach 
the  functions  of  the  cell. 

Cells  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  elementary  func- 
tions or  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  etc.  If 
physiology  has  to  deal  with  them,  it  can  do  it  most  successfully  by 
studying  them  in  tlu^ir  scat — tJie  cell. 
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The  vegetable  cell  is  known  from  the  animal  cell  by  the  presence 
of  cellulose. 

The  cell  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  its  respiration  takes  in 
oxygen  and  gives  off  carl)onic  acid,  as  we  do,  but  in  its  nutrition  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  u})on  the  chlorophyll  causes  it  to  break  up 
the  carlx)n.  to  fix  it  in  the  tissues,  and  to  give  off  oxygen.  This 
fixation  of  carbon  overshadows  in  daylight  the  ordinary  respiration  of 
the  plant,  which  goes  on  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Yeast-cells  break 
up  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Besides  this  action,  they 
have  in  them  a  ferment,  invertin,  which  changes  cane-sugar  into 
invert-sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  tevulose. 

CELLS. 

We  have  learned  that  the  higher  forms  of  life,  whether  plants  or 
animals,  may  be  resolved  into  a  vast  number  of  very  small,  structural 
units,  called  cells.  The  skin,  muscles,  bone,  brain,  etc..  appear  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  composed  of  one  kind  of  substance  respectively. 
The  microscope,  however,  has  told  us  that  each  tissue  is  composed  of 
colonies  of  units,  held  together  by  intercellular  cement,  and  that  the 
units  or  cells  of  a  particular  tissue  are  similar  in  structure  and.  func- 
tions. For  exam])lc,  upon  examination,  we  find  that  muscular  tissue 
is  made  up  of  ribbonlike  fibers,  similar  in  appearance  and  structure 
ancl  all  engaged  in  the  same  function — contraction.  Thus,  the  cell 
is  not  only  the  unit  of  structure,  but  also  of  function,  diseased  or 
normal. 

Animal  cells  are  of  various  sizes.  Although  differing  very  much 
in  shape  and  apj)ea ranee  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  nevertheless 
evt'ry  cell  consists  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  protoplasm,  (2)  nu- 
cleus,  (3)  centrosomes,  and  (4)  various  matters  commonly  called 
"special  ceU-conM I'i nen  is," 

Max  Schultze's  definition  of  a  cell,  enlarged  by  later  research,  is: 
"A  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus/' 

Tlie  term  cell  as  employed  to-day  is  a  misnomer,  but  from  its 
constant  use  since  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  gained  such  a  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  science  that  the 
attempt  to  supersede  it  with  a  more  appropriate  term  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful.    However,  the  idea  that  it  originallv  conveved  has  been  some- 
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what  modified.  Tlie  term  originated  among  the  botanists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  applied  to  chamberlike 
elements,  separated  from  one  another  and  containing  a  fluid.  Their 
characteristic  and  most  important  feature  was  the  wall,  or  membrane. 
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in  which  wore  suppo!^  to  lie  activi;  pruiKrlii's  of  the  c*H.  TUe 
liquid,  cirigioallv  called  plant-sHiiic.  wiic  ihiiikiI  frotofiiniim  bv  v.iii 
Moll),  and  «iis  thought  to  !>e  a  Husto-iiroiiui't. 

That  the  wall,  or  iiiemhrime,  was  not  of  vital  importani-e  wa^ 
elcariy  deinonstratiil  l>_v  later  rweari-lu-s.  The  t^tudy  of  the  anui'hii 
and  of  tile  wliite  liiiMid-eorpusele,  oiie-ei'lletl  organising,  was  the  chief 
means.  These  in'jiaiiiKiup  ari"  ea|Hil)!e  cif  eMtmiiirg  tlieir  lioiHes  intfi 
proepiises — line  threads  ami  iiilwcirks — an  th<'y  move  ahoiit  from 
place  to  place,  taking  up  and  giving  olT  luallcr  as  they  go.  They  pos- 
Bcss  all  the  elementary  vital  functions,  and  yet  at  no  time  do  they 
possess  a  cell-inemhrane.  showing  that  the  iirotopjasm,  not  the  niein- 
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hrane.  was  tin  m  it  i  f  llic  fund 
unicellular  cirf.ani-Mi-  mir  i\i 
nient  of  otlur  plants  and  am 

PROTOPLASM. 

The  proto]>!asin  of  uniceiluhir  organisms  appears  as  a  visi'i.l  siih- 
etanee.  which  is  almost  always  coi.irless  and  which  will  nol  mix 
readily  with  water.  The  lerui  pr..1..|.lasui  is  constantly  in  the  nuuulis 
of  the  physiologists,  iiud  il  is  dillicult  1o  give  it  a  rigid  delinition. 
since  it  is  nsed  in  so  nuiny  .lilTcrent  senses.  Hence,  we  .-oninioiily 
deserihe  jirotO]»lasm  as  a  living  sniistanec  surrnnnding  a  nuch-us. 
which  Bulistance  may  or  niay  not  he  limitiii  hy  a  celi-wall. 


Its  refractive  power  is  greater  than  that  of  water  and  in  it,  an 
a  medium,  very  delicate  tlireading  of  protoplasm  may  be  distin- 
giiitihed.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
tiijiterial.  and  destitute  of  any  structure  and  to  contain  a  number  of 
minute  granules  of  a  solid  nature. 

Under  the  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  when  properly  stained 
with  reagents,  it  has  l>cen  found  tliat  the  protoplasm  consists  of  two 
parts;  (1)  a  fine  network  of  fibers,  like  u  sponge,  called  the  relt- 
cuhim,  or  sponr/wplasm;  and  (2)  the  more  fluid  jKirtiou  in  the 
meshes,  called  the  cncliyJcma,  or  hyaloplasm.    However,  it  must  be 


Fig,  3. — Amirbu  ProUiis      {Feidt.) 

n.  Nucleua.    cc.  CoDtrectlle  vbcuoIp     ^    Food  tacuolea,    en.  Endoplum. 

cJL   Bctoplaam 

mentioned  that  the  views  wmenimg  tin,  strutture  of  protoplasm  dif- 
fer, several  theories  being  olTirtd  Aieoiduig  to  the  first  idea,  the 
protopHsm  forms  the  network,  the  nodal  points  of  whicJi  ap|)car  as 
individual  granules.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  larger  and 
more  obvious  granules  are  inert  bodies,  such  as  glyeogen.  mucin, 
fat-gtohulfs,  albuminous  substances,  etc.,  sus|)ended  in  the  network. 
The  glycogen  granules  are  found  In  the  liver-cells,  the  fat-globnles 
in  the  cells  of  the  lacteal  glands,  aud  the  pigment-granules  in  the 
skin-cells  of  many  colored  animals.  Sometimes,  in  nniccllular  nni- 
maK  calcareous  matt*'rs  arc  foimd.  although  those  most  uniformly 
found  are  of  |hc  same  general  nature  as  the  protoplasm.  All  these 
particles,   or  granules,    are    termed    niicrn.ioirx's.     Desides,    there    are 
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occasionally  found  indigestible  ix)dies,  such  as  grains  of  sand,  indi- 
gestible residue  of  foodstulTs,  and  excretory  substances,  waiting  to 
be  expelled  from  the  body. 

Other  substances  found  within  the  protoplasm  and  8up}K)sed  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  cell-life  are  drops  of  liquid — vacuoles,  as 
they  are  commonly  called. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Living  Protoplasm. 

Living  protoplasm  has  the  physical  property  of  having  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  water.  When  cells  of  the  most  varied  kinds  are 
allowed  to  fall  into  water  Xhv\  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  some  cases  the 
protoplasm  contiiins  a  considerable  <|uantity  of  fat;  so  that,  although 
the  substratum  of  protoplasm  is  heavier  than  water,  the  floating  of 
the  cell  is  due  to  the  lighter  spc^citic  gravity  of  the  fat-particles  over- 
coming the  heavier  s})eciric  gravity  of  the  protoplasm.  . 

The  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  (a  living  substance) 
can  be  obtained  only  after  it  has  b(»en  killed.  However  paradoxical 
this  may  seem,  it  is  found  impossible  to  aj)ply  the  methods  of  chem- 
istry without  killing  it.  Every  reagent  that  comes  in  contact  with  it 
disturbs  and  changes  it  and  eventually  kills  it.  Thus,  our  ideas  of 
the  chemical  comjwsition  of  living  })rotoplasms  are  the  ideas  we  get 
from  the  chemical  comj)osition  of  dead  ])roto})lasm. 

The  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  are: — 

1.  Water. — Water  is  that  element  in  a  living  substance  that  gives 
it  its  li(piid  nature,  allowing  its  particles  to  move  about  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  freedom.  In  the  cell,  water  occurs,  either  chemically 
combined  with  other  constituents  or  in  the  free  state.  Salts  occur 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Proto|)lasm  is  semifluid,  and  ab:)ut  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  is  due  to  water.  The  molecules  of  ])rotoj)lasm 
are  thought  to  be  separated  from  one  anotber  by  layers  of  water. 

2.  Proteids. — The  proteids  take  a  very  active  and  essmitial  part 
in  the  functions  of  all  cells.  The  })roteids  eonsist  of  the  elements 
carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Proteids  occur 
both  in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nucleus,  but  with  this  difference: 
that  found  in  the  nucleus  has  combined  with  it'  phosphoric  acid, 
forming  the  so-called  nucleins.  To  show  this  fact  is  verv  easv,  for 
the  nuclein  of  cells  resists  the  action  of  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice. 
All  kinds  of  cells  in  artificial  gastric  juice  have  their  protoplasm 
digested  and  only  tlie  nuclei  remain ;  that  is.  nuclein.  If,  now.  this 
nucleus  is  treated  with  stains,  it  sliows  that  the  nuclear  bodies  consist 
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of  nuclein,  while  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  constructed  from  other 
albuminous  bodies. 

Protoplasm  is  composed  principally,  then,  of  simple  proteids  and 
compound  proteids  that  lack  phosphorus.  Our  most  common  and 
typical  type  of  an  albimiinous  substance,  or  proteid,  is  the  white  of 
an  egg.  This  contains  12  per  cent,  of  actual  proteid  substance,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  water.  The  albumins  are  the  only  bodies 
that  can  safely  be  said  to  be  found  in  all  cells.  Although  the  albu- 
ijiins  contain  only  five  elements, — C,  H,  N,  S,  and  0, — yet  the  num- 
ber of  their  atoms  often  exceeds  a  thousand. 

3.  Various  Other  Substances  occur  in  smaller  proportions  as  car- 
bohydrates;  as  glycogen  in  protoplasm  of  liver-cells;  fats,  seen  in 
protoplasm  as  fats  or  oil-drops;  and  simpler  substances  which  are  the 
result  of  decomposition  of  the  proteids,  or  are  concerned  in  its  for- 
mation; and  also,  inorganic  salts,  such  as  phosphates,  and  chlorides 
of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 

NUCLEUS. 

From  an  examination  of  the  protoplasm,  we  pass  on  to  the 
nucleus.  As  we  have  said  before,  "a  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  con- 
taining a  nucleus."  Various  properties  and  functions  of  an  import- 
ant nature  have  been  assigned  to  protoplasm,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
nucleus  is  equally  as  important.  The  classical  experiments  of  the 
old  observers  upon  protoplasm  led  them  to  believe  that  the  protoplasm 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  functions  of  life.  To  them  the  nucleus 
was  unessential  as  regards  the  activities  of  life.  The  ruling  power 
of  the  protoplasm  was  dismisst^d  when  it  was  found  that  the  nucleus 
in  reproduction  of  cells  by  division  or  impregnation  underwent  extra- 
ordinary changes,  while  the  protoplasm  remained  passive  and  quiet. 
Within  recent  years  there  has  set  in  a  reaction,  and  the  happy  mean 
'twixt  the  two  extremes  is  now  held  to  be  correct:  the  two  are  of 
equal  importance. 

By  extended  research  and  with  staining  reagents  such  as  carmin, 
haematoxylin,  etc.,  a  distinct  nucleus  was  found  imbedded  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  most  animal  cells.  For  a  long  time,  and  until  the  micro- 
scope was  greatly  improved,  two  classes  of  organisms  appeared  to  be 
the  exceptions.  They  were,  monera,  the  lowest  and  simplest  organ- 
isms, and  bacteria.  Graduallv  the  number  of  each  class  was  reduced 
until  at  the  present  day  it  may  safely  be  said  that  every  cell  contains 
a  distinct  nucleus,  Everv  cell  mav  thus  be  said  to  ])e  characterized 
by  two  general  cell-constituents,  protoplasm,  and  at  least  one  nucleus. 
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The  form  of  the  nucleus  is  different  in  various  cells.  Usually 
it  is  a  round  or  oval  body  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  Its 
rounded  form  is  considerably  expanded  in  young  cells,  as  in  the 
ovaries  in  their  evolution.  Very  frecjuently  the  form  of  the  element 
influences  that  of  the  nucleus.  Thus,  in  muscle-  and  nerve-  cells  the 
nucleus  is  <rcnerally  elongated.  In  the  lower  organisms  it  sometimes 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  twisted  strand,  or  is  very  much 
branclied,  the  j)ro('ess(»s  running  out  in  every  direction  into  the  sur- 
rounding pnHoplasm. 

The  size  of  the  nucleus  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
protoplasm  enveloping  it.  'i'hus,  in  the  large  ganglion-cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  the  nuclei  are  correspondingly  large.  Also  in  cells  en- 
gaged in  active  work,  the  nuclei  are  generally  of  good  size,  as  in  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  salivary  and  mucous  glands. 

As  to  the  number  of  nuclei  present  in  a  cell,  the  general  condition 
of  the  presence  of  hut  one  in  a  cell  si^ms  to  ])revail.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  as  liver-cells  very  fretpiently  contain  two,  and  the 
immense  cells  of  bone-nuirrow,  many. 

General  Substance,  or  Structure. 

The  nucleus  is  no  more  of  a  homogeneous  nature  than  the  proto- 
plasm and  presents  several  distinct  substances  and  structures.  The 
different  constituents  that  are  known  are  not  always  prc»sent  in  all 
cells,  at  all  times,  or  in  the  same  proporticms.  Among  some  cells  one 
element  nuiv  be  verv  ccmsnicuous.  while  in  some  others  it  is  scarcelv 
to  be  found.  According  to  Verwom.  the  following  substances  occur 
most  constantly :  (1)  nuclear  sap,  (2)  achromatic  nuclear  suhst<ince, 
(3)  chromatic  nuclear  substance^  and   (A)  the  nucleolus. 

The  nuclear  sap  may  be  ])resent  in  larger  or  snuiller  (piantitie^ 
and  is  the  liquid  ground-substance  which  fills  up  the  interstices  left 
among  the  solid  nuclear  constituents.  In  many  cells  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  reagents,  and  even  in  life,  it  is  known  to  be  of  a 
very  fine  granu^T  nature. 

The  achromatic  nuclear  substance  is  a  structure  of  fine  threads 
found  in  the  nuclear  sa]),  and  it  is  characterized,  as  is  also  the  latter, 
by  not  staining  with  the  usual  reagents;  carmin,  hsematoxylin,  etc. 
It  contains  achromatin  or  linin. 

Lantanin  is  found  in  linin  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  which 
stain  by  acid  anil  in  dyes,  as  opposed  to  chromatin,  which  takes  u]) 
only  basic  anilin  dyes.  Hence  lantanin  is  called  oxy chromatin, 
whilst  chromatin  is  known  as  basichromatin. 
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The  chromaiic  nuclear  substance,  as  its  name  implies^  has  an 
afiBnity  for  coloring-matter  in  the  form  of  dilferent  stains.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  network,  but  sometimes  appears 
in  small  granules,  or  particles.     It  contains  cliromaiin  or  nuclein. 

The  nucleolus,  if  it  appears  at  all,  is  found  in  the  network  of  the 
nucleus,  as  a  rounded  or  irregularly  shaped  lx)dy.  It  contains  para- 
nuclein  or  py renin  and  has  an  especial  affinity  for  color,  and  stains 
more  deeply  than  the  network.  The  nucleoli  are  thought  to  be 
passive  bodies  that  hold  in  reserve  different  constituents  which  are 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  nucleus. 

Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane,  called  the 
nuclear  membrane,  which  marks  it  distinctly  from  the  protoplasm. 
This,  however,  as  with  the  cell-membrane,  is  not  universal  and  is  not 
classed  as  a  general  constituent  of  the  nucleus.  The  sharpness  of  the 
contour  which  distinguishes  the  nucleus  in  the  midst  of  protoplasm 
led  many  histologists  firmly  to  believe  that  the  nucleus  always  does 
possess  a  membrane.  The  truth  is  between  the  two  extreme  opinions. 
Tlie  nucleus  can  very  readily  exist  without  one. 

The  nuclear  membrane  consists  of  an  achromatic  substance, 
amphipyrenin. 

A  portion  of  a  cell  deprived  of  its  nucleus  may  live  for  a  time, 
but  it  evinces  no  activities  or  functions  other  than  that  of  move- 
ment. It  neither  absorbs  food,  nor  grows,  nor  reproduces,  but  seems 
gradually  to  dwindle  away  and  die.  From  this  it  is  believed  that  the 
nucleus  exercises  some  powers  with  regard  to  the  building  up,  or  con- 
structive metamorphosis. 

Regarded  chemicalUj,  the  riucleus  is  composed  principally  of  pro- 
teid  and  a  substance  like  proteid,  which  contains  as  much  as  10  {)er 
cent,  of  phosphorus.  No  doubt  tliere  are  others,  but  even  the  most 
delicate  chemical  reagents  kill  the  constituents  and  so  lessen  the 
opportunities  for  careful  investigation. 

CENTROSOME. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  nuclear  cell-division  was  being 
investigated,  a  small  body  other  than  the  nucleus  was  noticed  during 
the  division  of  the  cell  and  was  called  by  various  names:  polar 
corpuscle,  central  corpuscle,  or  centrosomc.  The  last  name  seems  to 
be  more  generally  used  at  the  present  time. 

TThe  cenirosome  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  Imdy  of  extreme  min- 
uteness, frequently  not  larger  than  a  microsome,  but  which  exerts  an 
active  influence  on  the  protoplasmic  structure 'during  cell-division. 
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Because  of  its  influence  in  the  cell,  it  has  aroused  more  interest 
among  investigators  than  any  otlier  coiiiiwnent  of  the  cell.  By  some 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  nucleus,  and  by  others,  of  the  pro- 
toplasm. As  a  rule,  it  lies  in  the  protoplasm  just  outside  of  the 
nucleus,  even  during  the  nesting  stage,  and  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  cell  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  radiation  of  protoplasm,  attraction 
sphere,  or  archoplasm,  the  fibers  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  the  centrosome  being  at  the  center. 

In  size  the  centrosome  ranges  botwet»n  tliat  of  the  ordinary  micro- 
some and  the  smallest  micro-organism.  No  structure  has  been  as  yet 
discovered  in  it.  It  cannot  be  classed  as  a  general  cell-constituent, 
since  many  forms  of  the  cell  and  unic»ellular  organisms  have  been 
examined  and  no  centrosome  found,  due  probably  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  microsiM)pe.  Most  authors  consider  the  centrosome  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  cell. 

The  centrosome  does  not  absorb  the  ordinary  stains  suitable  for 
the  nucleus,  but  retiuires  acid  anilin  dyes,  as  acid  fuchsin  and 
orange.     By  tliem  it  is  colored  vividly. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  one  centrosome  in  a  cell,  lying  close  to  the 
nucleus  and  surrounded  by  a  raylike  or  rodlike  structure  of  the  pro- 
toplasm. As  the  cell  prepares  for  division,  the  centrosome  divides 
into  two  distinct  parts,  both  lying  j)assively  within  the  starlike  net- 
work. When  the  daughter-cells  are  examined,  each  is  found  to  pos- 
sess one  of  the  centrosomes,  which,  as  the  cell  grows,  passes  through 
the  same  process  as  its  antecedents.  The  centrosome  is  regarded  as 
the  particular  organ  of  cell-division. 

PROTOPLASMIC   MOVEMENT. 

The  movements  of"  protoplasm  are  movements  in  currents  and 
the  ama»boid  movement.  In  certain  vegetable  cells  protoplasm  moves 
and  causes  a  tnie  rotation  of  its  substance,  as  in  Chara ;  or  the  move- 
ment may  be  in  opposite  direction  and  the  paths  (»ven  cross  over  each 
other.  In  this  movement  all  parts  of  the  j)rotoplasm  do  not  move 
with  the  same  rapidity.  The  rate  in  protoplasm  is  about  */.„  inch 
per  minute. 

Movements  differ  ac(¥)rding  to  whether  the  protoplasm  is  nnl-ed 
— without  any  enveloping  membrane — or  inclosed  within  a  firm  wall, 
or  membrane. 
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I.  Movement  of  the  Naked  Protoplasm. 

Probably  our  most  common  and  typical  form  of  naked  proto- 
plasm is  presented  to  us  by  tlie  fresh-water  amceha,  found  in  stagnant 
water.  The  ama^ba  is  a  imicellular  organism,  about  Viooo  i^^h  in 
diameter,  possessing  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  is  almost  continually  in 
motion,  due  to  its  extending  numerous  protoplasmic  projections, 
called  pseudopodia  (false  feet).  It  then  rolls  fts  entire  mass  into 
the  pseudopodium,  or  fingerlike  projection,  only  to  continue  the  same 
operation  repeatedly  during  its  life. 

The  pseudopodia  assume  different  forms  and  shapes  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cells,  and  in  this  way  the  establishment  of  the  identity 
of  a  cell  is  frefjuently  aided  by  an  observation  of  the  processes.  For 
example,  most  of  the  fresh-water  amaiba  possess  broad,  lobate  or 
finger-shaped  pseudopodia;  leucocytes,  white  blood-corpuscles, 
divided  and  pointed  pseudopodia ;  some  of  the  rhizopods  and  pigment- 
cells,  threadlike  and  reticular  pseudopodia  which  flow  into  one 
another. 

In  the  human  bodv  some  of  the  cells — such  as  white  blood- 
corpuscles,    lymph-corpuscles,     and     connective-tissue    cells — possess 
movements,  which,  because  of  their  likeness  to  those  of  the  amoeba,' 
are  called  amoeboid. 

3.  Ciliary  Movement. 

There  have  been  discovered  cells  and  unicellular  organisms 
possessing  delicate,  hairlike  processes,  which  extend  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  from  their  surfaces.  They  are  called  flag  ell  a,  or  cilia. 
These  resemble  very  thin  pseudopodia  when  they  are  composed  of 
hyaloplasm  alone,  as  the  cilia  and  flagella  are  homogeneous  and 
nongranular  in  nature.  However,  they  differ  from  pseudopodia  in 
that  their  movements  are  very  energetic  and  always  definite,  and 
also  that,  unlike  pseudopodia,  their  structures  are  not  temporary, 
but  permanent,  being  neither  protruded  nor  withdrawn.  The  ciliary 
cells  lining  the  trachea  are  subjects  for  examination.  The  deep 
back  part  of  the  throat  of  a  frog  is  gently  scraped  and  the  scrapings 
placed  in  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  warm  stage.  When  we  examine 
the  cells  under  the  microscope,  we  see  upon  their  surface  a  constant 
rapid  movement;  but  the  movement  is  so  rapid  that  we  see  only  the 
moticm.  and  not  the  vibrating  cilia.  If,  however,  the  vibrations  be 
lowered  to  about  a  dozen  per  second,  we  are  then  able  to  see  the 
cilia   themselves.     Ciliary   movements   are   of    various   kinds.     More 
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frequently  it  is  a  movement  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  cilia; 
sometimes  it  is  like  the  extension  and  tlexion  of  our  fingers,  at  other 
times  a  sort  of  wave  or  whirlpool-like  movement.  In  these  move- 
ments all  the  cilia  on  the  surface  move  in  the  same  direction,  like  a 
field  of  grain  before  the  wind.  Each  completed  movement  of  the 
cilia  is  composed  of  two  movements  of  unecjual  duration,  the  longer 
corresptmding  to  contraction,  and  the  shorter  to  relaxation  of  the 
cilia.  Ciliary  movements  may  he  of  a  high  rapidity,  as  many  as 
960  to  about  1000  |>er  minute,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  circu- 
lation and  the  nervous  svsteni.  These  movements  are  able  to  con- 
tinue  after  death  as  long  as  a  day,  while  in  frogs  they  have  been 
observed  for  manv  da  vs. 

Cilia  are  about  ^/aooo  i"^h  in  length  and  are  able  to  perform 
some  work.  Bv  their  movements  thev  are  able  to  float  a  cell  in  a 
liquid,  such  as  water,  even  though  the  cell  and  rilia  are  eomposcMi,  in 
a  great  part,  of  proto])lasm.  whose  s])ecifii'  gravity  is  heavier  than 
water  and  naturally  inclined  lo  sink,  and  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
pel the  cell  in  some  definite  direct icm  at  a  much  faster  sf)eed  than  that 
obtained  by  the  protrusion  and  retraction  of  pseudopodia.  The 
function  of  the  ciliated  cells  does  not  a])])ear  to  be  of  any  particular 
importance  in  man  except  that  in  the  trachea  their  movements  bring 
to  the  larynx  foreign  substances  that  have  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
such  as  dust,  etc.,  and  to  bring  up  for  expectoration  the  thickened 
mucus  that  is  formed  during  the  stages  of  a  cold. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  protoplasmic  move- 
ments of  leucocytes  (white  blood -corpuscles)  can  Ix*  observ(»d  when  an 
injury  occurs  to  any  part  of  the  body.  As  a  result  of  the  injnr}^  and 
as  an  attempt  at  repair,  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  injured  part.  This 
result,  called  congestion,  gives  to  it  its  red  color.  With  the  additional 
quantity  of  blood  comes  an  additional  number  of  leucocytes.  They, 
by  protoplasmic  movements,  pass  through  the  wa]l<  of  the  capillaries 
to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  to  take  u])  dead  ])ortions.  Sometimes  bac- 
teria lodge  in  the  wound,  which  the  leucocytes  a])proach  and  kill  by 
ingestion,  as  it  were,  thus  rendering  them  harmless.  This  process  of 
ingesting  bacteria  and  otluT  foreign  substances  is  called  phagocytosis, 
and  hence  the  leucocytes  are  sometimes  termed  phar/onifes. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  leucocyte  in  active  movement,  which  by 
one-sided  action  of  the  chemical  ])roducts  of  bacteria,  as  toxins,  moves 
toward  (positive)  or  away  (negative)  from  the  bacteria,  is  called 
chemotaxis. 
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CELL-DIVISION. 

We  have  learned  that  organs  are  composed  of  various  structures, 
called  tissues.  A  tissue  may  he  delined  as  ''a  group  of  similar  cells 
halving  simihir  functicms.''  For  example,  muscular  tissue  is  made  up 
of  rihlx>niike  nmscle-cells;  mucous  tissue  of  secreting,  gohlct-shaped 
cells;  nervous  tissue  of  ganglion-cells,  with  their  numerous  project- 
ing dendrons,  etc. 

Hv  ohservation  we  notice  a  varietv  of  tissues  due  to  a  varietv  of 
kinds  of  cells;  also  that  all  tissues  of  a  kind  are  not  necessarily  of 
the  same  hulk,  size,  or  weight. 

The  chick  contains,  in  its  hody,  a  numher  of  organs  of  a  definite 
size  and  consistency.  It  has  a  heid,  limhs,  muscles,  a  heart,  lungs, 
intestines,  a  liver,  etc.  We  see,  of  (ours.',  that  these  organs  are  of  a 
size  aad  weight  in  proportion  to  their  age — none  of  them  large  or 
heavy.  Upon  examination,  we  find  the  tissues  of  the  various  organs 
to  be  composed  of  cells  such  as  we  should  exjicct  them  to  contain ; 
that  is,  the  muscles  of  muscle-cells,  the  hones  of  osseous  cells,  the 
brain  of  gangliou-cells,  etc.  furthermore,  although  cells  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  forms,  yet  there  is  very  little  difTerence  in  respect 
to  size  hetween  the  cells  of  a  particular  tissue,  as  compared  with  one 
another,  or  with  those  of  the  adult  animal;  for  the  size  of  every  cell 
is  definite. 

When  we  observe  the  same  animal  one  year  after  its  birth,  we 
notice  some  striking  differences:  it  is  much  larger  and  heavier,  the 
various  organs  are  fuller,  more  compact,  and  show  the  effects  of  the 
<levelopment  as  it  approached  maturity.  The  head,  brain,  muscles, 
heart,  lungs,  intestines,  etc.,  are  all  much  larger  and  better  developed 
than  those  found  in  the  small  chick.  However,  if  a  microscopical 
examination  be  made  r)f  the  various  tissues  in  this,  the  adult  animal, 
what  do  we  find  and  how  do  the  cells  compare  with  those  of  the  chick? 
Xothing  remarkable  in  the  individual  cells  themselves.  The  liver- 
cells  of  the  adult  are  no  larger  than  those  of  the  chick,  nor  are 
the  ganglion-,  muscle-,  or  other  cells.  What  we  do  perceive  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cells  in  any  particular  tissue. 
The  liver  and  brain  of  the  adult  animal  contain  manv  more  cells  than 
the  same  organs  of  the  chick.  Thus  we  see  that  there  has  been  a 
growth  due,  not  to  larger  cells,  but  to  a  greater  number  of  cells. 
That  is.  the  cells  have  multiplied. 

Similarly,  as  the  infant  ])asses  through  the  various  stages  of  boy- 
hood, youth,  and  manhood,  we  say  that  he  grows,  for  there  is  an 
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increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  various  organs  of  his  IkxIv. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  cells  composing  the 
tissues  of  his  various  organs.  The  power  to  multiply — that  is,  pro- 
ducing new  forms  similar  to  itself — is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  functions  of  the  cell.  Bv  this  attribute,  it  not 
only  is  able  to  maintain  its  own  particular  kind,  or  s|)ccies,  but  can 
undergo  constructive  metamorphosis:  building  up,  or  growing,  until 
any  part,  or  organ,  is  matured. 

A  cell   multiplies  by  dividing  into   two  or  more  parts.     Each 

part  is,  of  cours<\  smaller  tlian  th(»  original  or  mother-cell,  but,  by 

*  assimilating    nutrient    material     from    the    surrounding    tissues,     it 

grows  until  each  part  is  tlie  size  of  the  mother-cH?H,  when  it  also  is 

ready  for  division,  or  re})roduction. 

Xo  cell  exists  that  has  not  had  its  origin  in  some  pre-existing 
cell.  In  animals  whose  tissues  are  com)>os€»d  of  many  eell^,  these 
same  tissues  can  be  traced  back  to  single  cells,  of  which  they  are 
developments.  The  animal  its(»lf,  with  all  its  many  and  various 
parts  and  structures,  originated  from  a  single  cell,  the  germ-cell,  or 
ovum,  which  have  existed  in  the  parent-body,  is  also  derived  from 
a  cell. 

Schleiden,  the  botanist  and  accredited  discoverer  of  the  cell- 
theory  among  plants,  and  Schwann,  to  whom  Schleiden  confided  his 
views  and  ideas  of  plant-structure,  and  who  then  reduced  animal  tis- 
sues to  their  structural  units,  the  cells,  were  anxious  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  ci'lls.  To  them  the  presence  of  the  nucleus  was  known, 
and  even  the  nucleolus;  but  their  instruments  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  allow  of  their  penetrating  deeper,  and  of  getting  the  cor- 
rect ideas  of  cell-division. 

It  was  proved  in  1858  that  cells  multiplied  as  a  result  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  two  equally  essential  parts  of  the  cell,  the  nucleus  and 
proto})lasm.  Our  present  conception,  that  the  two  are  of  equal  im- 
portance and  value,  dat(»s  from  this  time.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
division  began  within  and  ])roc(*eded  to  the  outer  ]»arts  of  the  cell. 
That  is,  the  nucleolus  was  divided,  its  division  was  followed  by  sepa- 
ration of  the  nucleus,  and  this,  in  turn,  followed  bv  constriction  and 
division  of  the  protoplasm  with  its  enveloj)ing  membrane.  These 
views  were  confirmcHl  by  Virchow,  who  formulated  the  doctrine 
"Omnis  cellula  e  celluJa'  (every  cell  from  a  cell). 

Later,  it  was  discovered,  by  the  investigation  of  some  of  the 
tissue-cells,  that  the  process  of  division  was  not  so  simple  as  expected. 
In  some  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  nucleus  became  star-shaped,  or 
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lobed,  or  even  seemed  to  disappear  altogether  before  cell-division.  A 
few  years  latiT,  it  was  seen  tliat  tlie  process  of  division  was  compli- 
cated in  the  extreme,  and  that  the  cell-nucleus  underwent  a  variety  of 
transformations,  assuming  different  shapes  and  figures  until  two 
daughter-cells  were  formed  from  the  mother-cell.  This  process  was 
afterward  named  kanjokinesis. 

By  experiment,  it  was  demonstrated  that,  if  a  cell  in  a  living 
organism  or  tissue  was  so  divided  that  one  of  the  parts  was  composed 
of  protoplasm  only,  none  of  the  nucleus  being  present,  the  proto- 
plasmic part  continued  to  live  for  a  considerable  time,  but  that,  of 
the  vital  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  normal  cell,  it  possessed  only 
that  of  movement.  It  was  unable  to  take  up  from  the  surrounding 
tissues  a  proper  amount  of  nutrition,  so  that  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion never  occurred,  and  after  a  time  it  died.  Thus  it  was  concerned 
only  in  destructive,  not  constructive,  metamorphosis.  It  was  totally 
unable  to  build  itself  up,  to  grow,  or  reproduce  others  of  its  species. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  part  containing  the  nucleus  grew  and  repro- 
duced its  kind,  forming  daughter-cells,  that  in  turn  formed  other 
cells,  etc. 

Thus,  in  order  that  the  daughter-cell  may  possess  the  same 
properties,  form,  and  functions  of  the  mother-cell, — in  a  word,  in 
order  that.it  may  live, — it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  division,  that 
both  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm  must  divide.  The  disposition 
of  any  cell  to  divide,  or  reproduce,  is  usually  announced  by  changes 
in  its  nucleus,  both  physical  and  chemical.  In  fact,  the  division  of 
any  cell  is  preceded  by  .division  of  the  nucleus.  This  proc(*S8  in  the 
cells  of  most  organisms  is  very  complicated,  whereas  the  division  of 
the  protoplasm  is  most  simple,  consisting  of  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
striction, which  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  a  groove,  or 
fissure,  until  eventually  the  mass  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  evident  importance  of  the  relation  of  the  nucleus  to  cell- 
division  has  led  to  extended  study  of  the  nucleus  and  its  transforma- 
tions during  the  process  of  reproduction,  with  the  result  that,  upon 
its  function  in  this  respect,  three  forms  of  division  are  recognized: 
(1)  direci  cell-division,  (2)  indirect  cell -division,  and  (3)  endogenous 
nuclear  multiplication, 

I.  Direct  Cell-division   (Amitosis). 

Direct  cell-division  is  very  rare,  and  present  only  in  some  of  the 
unicellular  organisms  and  leucocytes.  In  pathological  formations, 
however,  such  as  tumors,  this  form  of  division  occurs  very  frequently. 
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To  get  a  better  conception  of  tlie  direct  form  of  division,  we  will 
study  one  of  the  infusorians,  tlie  typical  amceba,  and  the  changes 
occurring  in  it  during  reproduction.  The  iirst  intimation  of  a  divi- 
sion is  noteil  in  the  spherical  nucleus,  which  becomes  elongated,  the 
middle  i)ortion  of  it  being  indented  by  a  constriction,  which  gives  to 
the  nucleus  a  dumb-bell  shape.  The  constrict etl  portion  becomes 
gradually  narrower  and  slenderer  until  the  two  heads  of  the  ball  sepa- 
rate and  each  assumes  the  same  sha|>e  as  its  mother — spherical.  The 
cell  thus  contains  two  distinct  nuclei.  Following  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  is  tliat  of  the  protoplasm  by  constriction  also.  The  indenta- 
tion always  appears  i)etwcen  the  two  nuclei.  Eventually  two  cells 
are  thus  formed,  each  with  a  separate  nucleus;  each  daughter-cell  is, 
of  course,  smaller  than  its  mother,  but  bv  the  a^imilation  of  the 
nutrient  material  surrounding  it.  it  soon  grows  to  the  normal,  definite 
size.  This  proctvs  often  requires  several  liours  for  its  completion, 
the  various  stages  being  fre<iuently  accomplished  in  an  uncertain 
manner. 

3.  Indirect  Cell-division  (Mitosis,  or  Karyokinesis). 

By  far  the  greater  numlKT  of  animal-  and  plant-  cells  follow  the 
more  complicated  and  intricate  metluwl  of  indirect,  or  karyokinetic, 
form  of  division.  The  division  of  the  protoplasm  is  simple  enough, 
following  only  the  laws  of  constriction  until  the  mass  is  completely 
separated  into  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  furrow,  or  fissure.  It  is  the 
nucleus  which  undergoing  very  remarkable  and  typical  changes,  very 
complicated  in  their  nature,  but  which  in  plants  and  animals  are  con- 
stant and  agree  very  much  in  regard  to  essentials.  Thus  the  indirect 
method  is  ver}'  nearly,  though  not  (piite.  utiirersnl. 

As  a  cell  prepares  for  division  the  most  evident  and  important 
fact  noticed  is  a  change  in  its  nucleus,  both  j)liysical  and  chemical. 
The  nucleus  beconu^s  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cbronmtic  nuclear 
substance,  or  chromoplasm. — so  called  becausi*  it  has  an  affinity  for 
stains, — begins  to  bin-ome  changed  little  by  little,  from  the  netlike 
arrangements  of  its  minute  granules  and  particles,  until  the  substance 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  threads  loosely  rolled  up.  like  a  coil  or 
convolution,  called  the  skein  or  s/iirmi.  Thesf  consist  principally 
of  nuclein,  and  stain  more  dee])]y  tlian  the  surroumling  parts,  and 
are,  hence,  more  easily  discerned.  It  is  the  presence  of  those  threads 
that  gives  to  the  process  the  name  wifnais.  In  most  cases  there  is 
but  a  single  thread,  which  is  coiled  or  convoluted  throughout  its 
entire  length :  occasionally,   there  occur  several   such   threads.     The 
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threads  are  somewhat  thicker  than  before,  and  more  separated  than 
daring  the  resting  stage.  With  the  formation  of  the  spirem,  or 
wreath,  the  nucleoli  and  membrane,  if  any,  disappear.  In  some  cases 
the  nucleoli  are  dissolved  and  cast  into  the  hyaloplasm,  where  they 
degenerate  and  have  no  further  function. 

The  thread  of  the  spirem  becomes  divided  transversely  into 
nearly  equal  parts,  or  l)odies,  known  as  chromosomes,  which,  in  most 
eases,  are  in  the  form  of  rods,  straight  or  curved.  The  ground- 
substance  of  tbe  nucleus  now  becomes  a  part  of  tlie  surrounding  hyalo- 
plasm. The  chromosomes  at  first  are  placed  rather  irregularly,  but 
they  soon  begin  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  more  definite  form,  that 
of  a  rosette.  The  curved  chromosomes  now  become  more  angular 
and  V-shaped,  the  angle  pointing  toward  the  center  of  the  nuclear 
space  while  the  free  ends  are  directed  toward  the  circumference,  this 
figure  being  called  the  aster,  or  garland.  While  in  the  form  of  the 
aster  each  chromosome  splits  longitudinally  into  halves,  so  that  we 
have  just  again  as  many,  though  thinner,  chromosomes. 

Before  the  membrane  has  been  dissolved,  there  appear  in  the 
protoplasm,  but  very  near  the  nuclear  membrane,  two  small  granules 
Iving  side  by  side.  These  are  the  centrosomes.  They  are  of  a  sub- 
stance that  stains  with  difficulty.  Gradually  they  begin  to  separate 
from  one  another,  moving  in  a  semicircle,  until  they  are  diametrically 
opposite  one  another,  or  at  the  nuclear  poles.  While  they  have  been 
in  motion,  the  nuclear  membrane  has  bei?n  dissolving,  so  that,  by  the 
time  they  are  again  at  rest,  the  meinl)rane  has  disappeared.  The 
achromatic  nuclear  spindle  develops  betwL»en  the  centrosomes.  When 
they  begin  to  separate,  the  spindle  is  small,  scarcely  discernible,  and 
like  a  band  in  form.  As  the  centrosomes  separate  more  widely,  the 
fil)ers  l)ecome  more  plainly  visible  and  assume  the  form  of  a  spindle — 
broad  in  the  middle  and  converging  at  either  end,  toward  and  end- 
ing in  the  centrosomes.  The  protoplasm  now  arranges  itself  around 
the  centrosomes  in  the  form  of  rays  of  a  star,  as  though  the  filaments 
of  protoplasm  were  attracted  by  the  centrosomes  in  the  manner  of 
iron  filings  by  a  magnet.  At  first  these  fibers  are  small,  but  increase 
in  length  and  numbers  as  the  division  of  the  cell  progresses,  until  they 
nm  throughout  the  entire  protoplasmic  mass. 

The  V-shaped  filaments,  called  chromosomes,  are  now  collected 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  called  the  equatorial  plate.  While  the 
chromosomes  have  been  arranging  themselves  in  the  plane  of  this 
plate,  they  have  been  growing  somewhat  shorter  and  thicker,  their 
angles  pointing  to  the  axis  of  the  spindle  and  their  ends  to  the  cir- 
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cuinference.  By  the  contraction  of  the  spindle  fibers  the  daughter- 
chroniosoincH  (the  result  of  the  original  chromosomes  being  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  tjcjiarate  halves  by  means  of  fission)  are 
divided  into  two  cnjual  groups,  which  are  moved  toward  the  points, 
or  j)oles,  of  the  Hpin<ll(\  but  never  reach  it  absolutely.  Between 
these  groui)8  fine  *Vonntrting  filirils'^  stretch.  This  figure  is  called 
the  (h)uble  star,  or  (lidstrr.  The  star  shape  is  formed  by  the  anglt^s 
of  tlie  chromosomes  being  arrangt^l  next  to  the  centrosomes,  witli 
their  frc»e  ends  extending  out  radially. 

There  now  follows  a  retransforming  of  the  daughter-chromo- 
somes, arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star,  into  a  genuine  resting  nucleus. 
'J'he  angles  begin  to  disappear,  the  threads  <lraw  more  closely  to  one 
another,  becoming  more  b(*nt  and  roughened  at  the  same  time  that 
little  processt»s  appear  on  their  surfaces.  A  very  delicate  nuclear 
membrane  develops  and  surrounds  the  group  of  threads.  The  radi- 
ating fibers  of  protoplasm  around  the  centrosomes  become  more  and 
more  indistinct  until  they  finally  disappear.  The  same  thing  occurs 
with  the  *'connt»cting  fibrils." 

When  the  two  daught(»r-stars  are  se])arated  as  far  as  possible 
there  apjH'ars  on  the  surface  of  the  ceU-hody  a  fissure,  cutting  into 
the  protoplasm  in  the  line  of  the*  rcpiatorial  |)late,  until  the  cell  is 
completely  divided  into  two  ])arts.  each  coiitaining  a  nucleus. 

The  duration  of  this  ])ro(ess  has  hei'U  seen  in  man  io  he  half  an 
hour,  while  in  the  hirnv  of  the  stilamatuler  it  has  been  known  to  take 
as  long  as  five  hours. 

The  whole  ])roct'ss  of  mitosis  may  be  divided  into  five  stages: — 

1.  Pn> phase  (skein  stage). 

2.  Mother-star  stage    (monaster). 
^,  Metaphase-^fetakinesis  (diaster). 

4.  Anaphase  (daughter  skrins). 

5.  Telophase   (daughter  nuclei). 

3.  Endogenous   Nuclear   Multiplication. 

A  third  rare  mode  of  nuclear  multiplication,  to  which  is  given 
the  above-named  title,  was  disfovered  in  the  thalassicola. 

The  thalassicola.  wliiih  is  tlie  larirest  in  size  of  the  radiolarians 
and  the  diameter  of  wliosc  (vntral  i'nj>sule  is  nearly  e<]ual  to  that  of 
the  fmg's  egg,  has,  during  tlie  major  ])ort!«>n  of  its  life,  one  sititjle, 
htifhhf  (litfrrrnfinted,  (junit  nurlefis.  called  tht'  inteninl  rrMtrlp.  This 
npj'leus.  Of  iftternal  vesicle,  usually  attaiiis  to  *  \^^  inch  in- diameter. 


and  possesses  a  thick,  porous,  nuclear  membrane.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  niulti nucleated  geniiiniil  vesicle  of  the  ovum  of  an  amphibian. 
Sinmltaneously  with  tlie  advent  of  the  ccntroaoiiie  into  the  proto- 
plasm, there  appeared  in  the  latter,  which  heretofore  has  been  entirely 
fnn;  and  clear,  a  large  number  of  very  small  nuclei.  These  act  an 
et'nters,  amimd  each  one  of  which  there  <levelop  nucleated  zoospores, 
wliich  may  amount  finally  to  as  many  as  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  separate  cells. 
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Fati^e  of  Cells, — llod^e,    of    f'jark    rnivcrsity,    has    found 

iliiinpes  in  the  cell  corresponding  to  rtst  or  activity.  Thus  the  nerve- 
o'll  in  the  niominp  has  a  clear,  round  nucleus,  while  in  the  evening, 
iK'ing  tired  from  work,  the  nucleus  litis  an  irregular  contour. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

(a)  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  BODY  AND  FOOD. 
(b)  ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 

Dkjkstion  has  bwii  (K'Si-ribed  as  the  physical  and  chemical  alter- 
ation of  the  foodstulTs  into  forms  hettiT  litt(*d  for  absorption  by  the 
action  of  certain  soluble  ferments,  the  dig(»stive  enzymes. 

The  animal  orpmism  had  it;^  l)irth  in  a  sintjle  ovum  or  cell,  which, 
under  certain  favoring  circumstances  and  condititms,  develoj)ed  into 
a  nniss  of  simple  cells.  As  develo])ment  ])r(M*eeded,  this  aggregation 
became  dilferentiated  into  tissues,  by  the  grouj)ing  of  the  cells,  altered 
by  chemical  changes  in  the  sul)staiice  of  the  cM.dls  themselves,  by 
alterations  in  their  shapes,  and  l)y  deposits  of  interc^dlular  substances. 
As  the  organism  continuinl  to  grow,  the  various  parts  bec-ame  more 
and  more  complex  by  use  and  develoj)nu*nt  until  it  presented  a 
higldy  complex  unit. 

In  the  metal)olism  of  the  cell  it  was  learned  that  the  various  cells 
while  fK'rforming  their  various  vital  phenomena  must  constantly 
maintain  a  very  nice  l).ilance  in  respect  to  waste  and  repair.  That  is, 
the  various  kinds  of  cells  took  out  from  their  enviro.iments  thosi*  sub- 
stances that  were  necessary  for  their  economy  to  Iniild  themselves  up 
and  grow,  while  the  waste-j)roduct<  were  excri'ted.  A  distinctive 
property  of  the  cells  was  the  selective  power  exercised  in  regard  to 
different  nutrient  materials  with  which  th»\v  came  into  contact.  Al- 
though the  surrounding  media  might  contain  many  kinds  of  food,  yet 
cells  of  a  particular  kind  took  only  that  for  themselves  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  wants,  disregarding  entirely  all  ihc^  others.  As 
there  was  a  great  varietv  of  cells,  there  must  mvessarilv  be  a  cor- 
responding  variety  of  foodstuffs. 

What  is  true  of  the  cells  is  true  of  that  of  which  thev  are  but 

« 

components  or  units:  th(^  body.  Among  the  ])henomena  produced 
by  the  waste  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  bodv  and  the  loss  of  the 
fluid  or  waterv  parts  of  the  tissues  are  the  sensitions  of  liuuirer  and 
thirst.  These  sensations  of  appetite*  excite  tl:e  desire  to  take  food, 
which  by  the  processes  of  digestion  is  pre])ar(vl  for  al)sor])tion  and  cir- 
culation in  the  blood,  to  supply  the  various  needs  of  the  organism. 

The  term    food    inchnhs  all   thosi^  substances   received    into  the 
(24) 
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alimentary  canal  and  used  for  the  support  of  life,  by  supplying  the 
waste  continually  occurring  in  tlie  living  animal  tissues,  and  also 
weight,  heat,  and  energy.  Food  contains  suljstances  that  have  a  cer- 
tain chemical  relation  to  the  tissues  which  it  supports.  The  sub- 
stanceii  out  of  which  the  complex  adult  tissues  are  constructed  are 
chemical  elements,  chemical  compounds,  or  unions  of  these  elements. 
Tlie  iVM)d  taken  in  by  the  animal  consists  of  the  same  or  similar  com- 
jK)8ition,  in  its  nature  very  comj)lex. 

Animals  are  either  carnivorous  or  herbivorous.  The  carnivora, 
or  flesh-eating  species,  consume  food  possessing  apparently  the  same 
chemical  components  as  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  their  own  bodies. 
The  food  of  the  herbivora,  or  vegetable-eating  6j)ecie8,  contains  j)rin- 
cipies  resembling  very  closely  those  found  in  the  animal  body.  So 
matter  what  the  source  or  nature  of  the  food  for  animals  might  be, 
their  chemical  constituents  or  principles  are  similar,  since  it  is 
through  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun  that  the  simpler  combinations  of  inorganic 
nature  are  woven  together  and  elaborated  to  form  the  complex  organ- 
isms in  the  shape  of  plants  and  vegetables.  Thus,  the  animal  king- 
dom is  dependent  on  the  vegetable  for  its  existence;  numerous  experi- 
ments have  proven  that  the  animal  organism  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  any  great  extent  of  ctmstnicting  complex  from  simple  mate- 
rials. Yet  complex  foods  it  must  have  to  supply  its  own  complex  con- 
stituents. However,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  food  should  ])08se8S, 
besifles  the  complex  constituents,  a  proper  proportion  of  the  various 
princii)les,  and  these  must  be  in  a  digestible  form.  It  is  well  known 
that  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  contain  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  proteid,  but  it  is  in  such  indigestil)le  form,  that  much 
of  it  passes  off  in  the  faeces.  The  various  digestive  juices  had  been 
unable  properly  to  dissolve  their  nutritive  elements. 

Of  the  80  elements  known  to  the  chemist,  but  20  are  f(mnd  in 
the  body.  They  are:  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  fluorin.  chlorine,  iodine,  silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  cal- 
cium, ammonium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and  occasionally  man- 
ganes<\  copper,  and  lead.  These  (elements  are  rarely  found  in  the 
free  state,  being  usually  in  the  form  of  compounds. 

The  compounds,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  proximate 
principles,  are  divided  into:  (1)  mineral,  or  inorganic,  compounds; 
(2)  organic  compounds,  or  conipoimds  of  carbon.  The  organic  com- 
pounds may  again  be  dividend  very  conveniently  into  two  groups:  the 
nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous. 
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The  inorganic  conipoundB  are  water;  the  various  acids,  such  as 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice;  and  numerous  salt**. 

Since  the  proximate  principles  of  botli  food  and  the  body  arc 
the  same,  mention  of  the  princi})le8  will  he  known  to  refer  to  l)oth. 
A  very  convenient  method  of  grou])ing  the  principles  of  both  food  and 
the  body  is  that  by  Halliburton,  as  follovt : — 


(    Watir. 

Inorganic < 

I    Salts,  as  ol 


*hIoridcs  and  pliosphatos  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

Protcids:  albumin,  myosin,  etc. 
Nitn)gc'nou8. .  . .  -(   Albuminuidft:  gi>Iatin,  keratin,  etc. 

Simpler  nitrogvnoua  bodies:  lecithin,  urea,  etc. 

Fats:  butter.  adii)ose  tissue. 
NonnitrogcnouH  ^    Car bohifd rates:  sugiir.  starch. 

Simple  or  game  bodies:  alcohol,  lactic  acid. 

Although  all  of  thcst'  doincnts  arc  present,  yet  not  all  are  of 
eijual  importance  or  (K*cur  in  the  s:unc  proportions.  Among  tlie  inor- 
ganic group,  water  and  saUti  are  prominent;  among  the  organic,  car^ 
hohydrates,  fats,  and  protcids. 

WATER. 

Water  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  body-weight.  The  value 
of  water  to  tlie  econ<miy  can  be  readily  a])|)rcviated  by  the  student 
when  he  considers  that  the  various  processes  and  stages  of  digestion, 
absorption,  and  assimilaticm  are  dependent  upon  hydration  and  dehy- 
dration. About  fifty  ounces  of  urine  are  excreted  daily,  this  being 
the  main  avenue  for  the  escape  of  walerv  elements  from  the  hodv. 
In  addition,  considerable  water  is  given  off  by  the  skin  as  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  while  expired  air  is  heavily  laden  with 
moisture. 

With  so  much  water  making  its  escape  from  the  body,  at  least 
as  much  must  find  its  way  into  tlje  economy.  About  two  and  a  half 
(piarts  of  water  are  ingested  daily  as  food.  The  water  we  drink  ought 
to  he  fresh,  limpid,  without  smell,  and  of  an  agreeabli'  taste.  When 
complete  and  exact  analysis  is  impossible,  the  taste  is  the  only  safe 
criterion  or  judge  as  to  its  fitness.  Drinking-water  should  always 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  air.  The  ])alatability  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  \\\v  water.  l>esi(les  gaseous  constitu- 
ents, solid  substances  are  also  prc-ent.  These  are  both  mineral  and 
organic,  and  sho\ild  be  present  in  but  very  small  amount. 
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Somewhat  more  water  is  excreted  daily  than  is  ingested,  since 
some  water  is  formed  in  the  tissues  hy  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen. 

SALTS. 

The  most  important  salts  found  are  the  sulphates  and  chlorides 
of  sodium ;  the  phosphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium ;  and  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

Of  these  various  salts,  sodium  chloride  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  common  one  found.  In  the  fluids — blood,  serum, 
lymph,  and  urine — this  salt  is  high  in  percentage.  While  in  the 
body  it  favors  absorption  by  increasing  the  endosinosis  of  the  tissues 
and  so  aids  metabolic  processes,  the  absence  of  sodium  chloride  for 
an  extended  time  causes  disturbances  and  disorders  in  the  constitu- 
tion. There  are  about  3000  grains  of  common  salt  present  in  the 
body.  About  180  grains  are  excreted  daily  in  the  urine,  while  some 
finds  its  exit  as  a  comj)onent  of  the  faeces,  sweat,  and  tears. 

A  practical  illustration  of  its  value  to  animal  life  may  be  gained 
by  noticing  how  wild  animals  repair  to  the  so-called  "salt  licks"  at 
various  times,  traveling  for  many  miles  to  procure  it. 

The  Africans  in  the  interior  of  their  country  do  not  have  NaCl, 
but  use  the  ashes  of  certain  plants.  These  ashes  chiefly  contain  KCl 
and  K^SO^  and  one-twentieth  per  cent,  of  sodium  salts. 

Cah'ium  phosphate  is  a  very  prominent  factor  of  the  mineral 
solids  of  the  body.  It  forms  about  one-half  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
where  it  is  most  abundant,  although  it  occurs  to  some  extent  in  all 
other  solids  and  fluids.  This  salt  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  milk. 
Iron  is  an  important  element  of  haemoglobin.  It  is  this  iron 
in  the  red  blood-corpusch^s  that  is  the  means  of  holding  the  oxygen 
without  being  itself  oxidized.  A  want  of  it  causes  the  pathological 
condition  called  anaemia.  In  the  blood  of  an  adult  are  found  fortv- 
five  grains.  In  small  proportions  it  is  found  in  the  liquids  of  the 
bwly, — as  the  chyle,  lymph,  bile,  urine,  etc., — in  the  faeces,  and  traces 
in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

I.  CARBOHYDRATES. 

The  carliohydrates  are  found  princi})ally  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. They  are,  however,  not  indigenous  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  are  found  and  formed  in  animal  tissues:  notably,  glycogen,  or 
animal  starch;  dextrose;  and  lactose,  or  milk-sugar. 

For  the  sake  of  a  clearer  conception  of  the  term  carbohydrate  the 
components  of  the  name  are  used  when  it  is  defined  as  a  compound  of 
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carbon,  liyJrofjon,  and  oxvpon,  the  last  two  in  the  proportion  occurring 
in  tlie  formation  of  water,  two  to  one. 
The  oarhoiivflrates  are: — 

Ghicoses  (C'e^^ij^^o)'  ^r  nionosaccharides. 

Saccliaroses  (('lo^^ai'^^u)'  ^r  disaeeharides. 

Aniyloses  (CeHi^O^),  or  polysaecharides. 
The  Glucoses  are  <rluco?e;  or  dextrose,  or  grape-sugar;  Iwvulose, 
and  gahutoi^e.  The  ghieoses  liave  three  p^opertie^?  which  are  im- 
portant for  the  ])liysioh)gist  to  know:  physical,  chemical,  and  fermen- 
tative. From  tlie  fact  thai  it  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  ri^dit,  its  physical  ])roperty  is  demonstrated,  whence  its  name, 
dextrose.  Its  chemical  ])ro])erty  is  the  reducing  of  certain  metallic 
salts  in  the  presence  of  alkalies.  It  ferments  under  the  influence  of  the 
zvmase  of  veast  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  ethvlic  alcohol.  The 
zymase,  an  intracellular  ferment,  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  cell. 
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Fig.  5. — Yeast  Fungus.      (After  IIablet.) 

Saccharoses. — The  saccharoses  are  saccharose,  or  cane-sugar;  lac- 
tose, or  milk-sugar;  and  maltose.  When  saccharose,  or  cane-sugar, 
is  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  the  ri<rht-handed  polarizing  solu- 
tion of  saccharose  is  transfornu'd  into  invert-sugar,  or  is  said  to  be 
inverted.  Invert-sugar  is  a  mixture  of  eqnal  weights  of  glucose,  a 
right-handed  polarizing  agent,  and  hevulose,  which  is  a  left-handed 
po'arizing  body.  Sa(charose  does  not  reduce  the  copper  salts.  It  is 
not  directlv  fermentable  bv  veast  except  in  this  wav:  (1)  when  veast 
is  added,  saccharose  takes  up  water  and  the  soluble  ferment  of  yeast, 
hirrrfin.  changes  saccharose  into  glucose  and  hevulose:  then  (2)  the 
zvmase  feruu'iitation  of  the  trhicose  and  lanuilose  bv  the  veast-cell, 
which  is  not  a  vital  act. 

Lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  is  a  rifrbt-handed  jmlarizing  sugar.  It 
reduces  the  eop]>er  salts,  but  is  not  fermentable  eitber  directly  or  in- 
directlv  bv  Ibe  veast-fernirnt.  Lactose  ferments  in  the  presence  of 
the  lactic  acid  bacillus  to  form  lactic  acid. 

Maltose  is  a  right-hand   polarizing  sugar,  reduces  co])per  salts^ 
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and  ferments  by  yeast.  Maltese  has  the  same  properties  as  glucose, 
but  is  distinguished  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  light- rotating  power  of 
glucose  is  56  degrees,  while  maltose  is  150  degrees;  (2)  the  reducing 
of  metallic  salts  by  glucose  is  equal  to  100,  while  that  of  maltose  is 
but  66.     The  sugar  in  blood  is  a  glucose. 

By  moistening  barley  and  germinating  it  in  heaps  at  a  constant 
temperature,  the  starch  of  the  barley  is  converted  into  dextrose  and 
maltose.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  the  ferment  called  dias- 
tase, which  is  found  in  barley.  This  product,  when  dried,  is  denom- 
inated malt,  which,  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  ye:ist,  produces  the 
malted  beverages,  l)eer  and  ale.  ^laltose  by  invertin  of  yeast  is 
changed  into  glucose. 

Amyloses,  or  Polysaccharides. — Under  the  influence  of  dilute 
mineral  acids  the  amyloses  are  changed  by  boiling  or  are  transformed 
into  glucose.  Starch  presents  a  polarizing  cross:  black  cross  upon 
a  white  ground  or  a  white  cross  upon  a  black  ground.  Starch  does 
not  reduce  copper  solution  nor  is  it  fermentable  by  yeast.  When 
iodine  is  added  to  starch  it  gives  a  blue  color. 

Glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  does  not  reduce  copper  salts  nor  is 
it  fermentable  by  yeast.  During  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  dextrin  is 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product.  Dextrins  colored  red  by  iodine 
are  called  ery throdextrins ;  those  not  colored  by  iodine  are  called 
achroodextrins. 

2.  FATS. 

Fats  form  a  more  or  less  variable  proportion  of  the  animal 
economy.  They  come  to  rs  prin('i|)ally  in  the  form  of  animal  fond, 
but  to  some  extent  in  vegetable  foofl,  also,  especially  in  seeds,  nuts, 
fruit,  and  roots. 

The  fats  contain  in  their  substances  a  fatty  principle  having 
acid  properties — a  sort  of  fatty  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  alkalies 
and  ferments,  this  acid  becomes  separated  and  a  sweet  principle 
known  as  glycerin  makes  its  appearance.  Thus  fats  may  be  said  to 
be  compounds  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  glycerin  had  not  pre-existed  in  the  fats,  as  the  united  weight 
of  the  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid  produced  exceeds  that  of  the  fat 
originally  employed. 

In  bone-marrow,  adipose  tissue,  and  milk,  the  fats  are  very 
prominent  components.  The  adipose  tissue  consists  of  nucleated 
vesicles  filled  with  fatty  matter.  The  vesicles  are  closely  packed 
together  and  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels  which 
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draw  out  from  this  source  a  suj)])ly  for  nutrition.  This  fatty  tissue 
is  found  betwc?on  the  muscles,  bones,  vessels,  etc.,  and,  by  its  accumu- 
lation under  the  skin,  gives  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body  its  full  and 
regular  outline. 

By  reason  of  its  bad  conducting  power,  it  helps  to  keep  the 
various  structures  of  the  body  warm  by  a  coating  of  it  lying  under 
the  skin.  This  fact  is  best  illustrated  in  warm-blooded  aquatic  ani- 
mals, such  as  tlie  seal.  poriX)ise.  or  whale. 

The  normal  fats  found  in  the  bodv  and  used  for  food  are  divide<l 
into  three  compounds:     sfcnrin,  jiahnitin,,  and  olein. 

Stearin  is  the  most  solid  of  the  thriHJ.  It  is  typically  illustrated 
in  mutton  suet,  and  is  the  element  which  makes  this  fat  so  hard  and 
firm,  and  characterizes  it  at  once.  Its  melting-point  is  145**  F.,  so 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid. 

Falmitin  occupies  a  position  midway  between  stearin  and  olein 
as  regards  consistency.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  most  animal 
fats,  and  occurs  largely  in  vegetable  fats  also. 

Olein  is  always  found  in  a  fluid  state  unless  the  temperature  be 
very  low.  When  the  olein  ingredients  j)redominate  in  a  body  it  is 
then  in  a  liquid  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oils.  Olein  is  found  in 
both  animal  and  vegetab'e  fats,  but  the  vegetable  fats  are  richer  in  it 
than  the  animal.  The  oils  used  in  food — olive-oil,  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  etc. — are  deriv(»d  from   the  veg(»table  kingdom. 

Human  fat  contains  about  75  jmt  cent,  of  oh»in  plus  a  small 
quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  a  free  state.  All  are  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Saponification. 

When  fat  is  boih^d  with  alcoholic  soda  or  jwtash,  the  particles  of 
fat  are  broken  up  into  a  small  (|uantity  of  glycerin  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fatty  acid.  The  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  soda  or  potash, 
forming,  as  a  result,  soap.  This  process  of  soap-forming  is  known  as 
saponification. 

Emulsification. 

If  oil  and  water  are  well  shaken  together  the  fatty  particles  do 
not  form  a  part  of  the  water,  but  are  held  in  suspension  and  come 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  A  mixture  of  an  oil, 
a  soap,  and  water  is  spoken  of  as  an  emulsion.  Xo  emulsion  is  per- 
manent, for  even  in  milk,  tlie  most  perfect  of  emulsions,  the  fatty 
particles  in  the  form  of  cr(»am  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  few  hours. 
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Einulsification  is  a  physical  or  mechanical  rather  than  a  clicniical 
cliange.  Both  soaps  and  emulsions  are  continually  being  formed  in 
the  body  during  the  digestion  of  fats. 

3.  PROTEIDS,  OR  PROTEINS. 

The  principal  constituents  forming  the  muscular,  nervous,  and 
glandular  tissues,  as  well  as  the  seruni,  blood,  and  lymph,  are  proteids. 
Ill  normal  urine  there  are  found  no  proteids,  or,  if  any,  only  traces. 
In  a  great  measure  the  various  phenomena  of  life  are  present  and  due 
to  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells.  On  analyzing  protoplasm  chemically 
its  substance  is,  of  course,  killed  by  the  reagents  used,  but  proteids 
invariably  result  in  the  process.  Whether  the  proteids  exist  as  such 
in  the  protoplasm,  or  occur  only  after  the  death  of  the  protoplasm, 
lias  not  been  fullv  established,  but  thev  are  believed  to  be  the  con- 
stituents  of  it.  However,  none  of  the  phenomena  of  life  occur  with- 
out their  presence. 

Proteids  are  very  complex,  comprising  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  They  may  be  either  solid 
or  liquid,  as  they  are  found  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
different  classes  of  proteids  present  both  physical  and  chemical  pecu- 
liarities, although  all  have  certain  common  reactions.  Some  are  sol- 
uble, others  are  insoluble,  in  water,  while  nearly  all  are  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  Strong  acids  and  alkalies  are  also  capable  of  dis- 
solving the  proteids,  but  in  the  process  of  dissolution  decomposition 
almost  invariablv  occurs. 

The  supply  of  proteids  in  our  bodies  is  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  being  taken  in  as  vegetables  directly,  or  indirectly  in 
the  form  of  meat  which  is  derived  from  animals  that  live  on  vege- 
tables. Thus  the  proteids  are  built  up  from  the  simpler  inorganic 
compounds  taken  from  the  soil  and  air  and  elaborated  in  plant-struc- 
ture. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  proteids  is  variable,  depending 
upon  the  products  analyzed  by  the  different  investigators,  as  the 
purity  of  the  substances  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  From  in- 
vestigations we  have  the  following  average  percentages:  O,  21.50  to 
23.50;  II,  0.5  to  7.3;  N,  15.0  to  17.0;  C,  50.6  to  54.5;  S,  0.3  to  2.2. 

The  nitrogen  and  suly)hur  are  each  contained  in  the  molecule  in 
two  forms,  the  one  looselv  combined,  the  other  firmlv  combined. 
The  basis  of  construction  of  all  proteids  is,  according  to  Kossel.  a 
l>ody  called  protamin  (Cso^r-.-^ii^o)*  which  on  hydrolysis  gives  three 
basic  substances  each  containing  six  carbon  atoms,  hence  called  hexone 
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bases,  lysin,  histidin,  ami  arginiii.  IVotamin  has  !>een  found  loosely 
combined  with  luicliMf  acid  in  the  spermatozoa  of  fishes.  In  the  pro- 
teid  molecule  it  is  tirmly  eombiiied  with  the  amido  acids,  like  leuein, 
^lyiin,  and  usually  with  the  aromatic  bodies,  like  tyrosin,  (»tc.,  and 
iiior^ranic  elements,  like  sulphur  and  }>hos|»horus.* 

The  proteids  of  diiferent  animals  seem,  to  rough  chemical  tests, 
to  he  the  same;  but  the  pre<ipitin  test  shows  a  difference  between 
them.  The  casein  of  cow's  milk  is  not  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
woman's  milk. 

More  is  re(juire<l  than  a  umtc  e(|uivah'nt  of  nitrogen  to  cover 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  body. 

Polypeptids. 

In  the  first  ten  vears  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  Chevreul  laid 
bare  the  nature  of  fats  in  the  |>r<)cess  of  the  making  of  soaps,  and 
in  185  4  Hertheh)t,  h\  means  o\'  glycerin  and  fat  acids,  constructed 
synthetically  a  fat.  In  1S!M)  grape  sugar  was  synthetically  produced 
by  Fischer.  As  regards  proteins,  Miescher,  in  1ST4,  detected  in  the 
semen  of  the  salmon  the  protamins.  In  the  last  few  years  Fischer 
has  been  able  to  unite  the  amido-ncids.  He  has  made  a  bodv 
containing  14  amido-acids.  It  is  called  1-leucin-triglycyl-K-leucyl- 
oktaglycyl-glycin.  Organic  synthesis  is  not  yet  eighty  years  old, 
for  Woehler  first  produc<'d  urea  in  lSv^'^.  F^ischer  hopes  shortly  to 
produce  peptones  from  the  polype]>tids. 

Proteids  consist  of  long  chains  of  relatively  simple  molecules, 
which  by  hvdrolvsis  into  amino-acids  are  the  keystones  of  the 
proteid   compound. 

When  f)roteids  are  s])lit  u])  by  either  ferments  or  chemical 
agents,  the  general  order  of  the  ]>roducts  is  the  same.  The  first 
action  is  to  ])roduce  proteids  which  have  smaller  molecules  than  the 
original  native  albumin.  These  products  are  denominated  albn- 
moses.  The  next  stage  is  the  formation  of  still  snniller  molecules  of 
pej)tone,  and  finally  the  ])ej>tone  breaks  up  into  smaller  crystalline 
materials  of  known  composition,  which  do  not  give  ty])ical  proteid 
reacticms.     The  above  chemical  reactions  are  hvdrolvses. 

These  bodies  can  be  arranged   into  grou]>s: — 

(1)  Monoamine)  acids,  such  as  glycin  or  glycocoll,  Icucin,  aspar- 
tic  acid,  glutaminic  acid.  etc. 

(2)  Diamino  acids,  as  lysin,  arginin,  valeric  acid,  containing  a 


*Beddard,  "Prnclicnl  Pliysiolo^r^." 
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urea  radical  like  creatin  and  histidin.  The  introduction  of  a  second 
amino  or  Nil,  group  confers  basic  properties  upon  the  acid;  hence 
the  name  heXone  bases — hexone  because  all  contain  six  atoms  of 
carbon. 

(3)  Aromatic  araino-acids,  such  as  phenylalanin,  tyrosin,  and 
tryptophan,  the  mother  substance  of  indol  and  skatol. 

(4)  Pyrimidin  bases,  such  as  thymin  (cytosin)  and  pyrrolidin 
derivatives. 

(5)  The  sulphur-containing  substance,  cystin. 

(6)  Ammonia, 

Some  of  the  amino-acids  belong  to  the  aliphatic  series,  others 
to  the  aromatic  and  some  to  the  heterocyclic  compounds.  Nearly 
all  the  amino-acids  have  been  made  synthetically.  All  of  the  amino- 
acids  from  proteid,  except  glycocoll,  contain  one  or  more  asym- 
metrical carbon  atoms,  and  hence  are  optically  active.  Thus,  the 
leucin  of  protein  is  1-leucin;  the  alanine  rotates  the  ray  to  the 
right,  hence  it  is  d-alanine.  The  same  amino-acids  are  present  in 
nejirly  all  vegetable  and  animal  proteids,  though  certain  exceptions 
exist.  Thus,  gliadin  from  wheat  flour  contains  no  lysin,  and  gelatin 
has  no  tyrosin  and  tryptophan. 

Glycocoll  is  not  found  in  egg  allnimin,  casein  or  oxyhsemo- 
globin,  whilst  it  makes  nearly  one-third  the  weight  of  silk  fibroin. 
Glutaminic  acid  is  not  found  in  silk  fiber,  whilst  in  gliadin  there 
is  about  3fi  j)er  cent.,  and  arginin  varies  from  2  per  cent,  in  zein 
to  S4  per  cent,  in  salmin. 

The  amido-acids  have  been  shown  by  Fischer  to  possess  the 
property  of  combining  with  one  another  to  make  complex  molecules 
containing  two,  three,  or  more  groups  of  amido-acids.  Thus,  two 
molecules  of  amido-acid  (glycocoll)  may  be  made  to  unite  to  form 
a  compound,  glycylglycin,  which  Fischer  calls  a  peptid.  When 
formed  from  the  union  of  two  amido-acids,  they  are  called  dipeptids; 
from  three,  tripeptids;  from  more  complicated  compounds  of  this 
kind,  the  polypeptids,  which  have  a  reaction  similar  to  that  of  pro- 
teids. The  polypeptids  occupy  in  proteolysis  a  stage  between  the 
I>eptones  and  the  final  simpler  amido-acids,  and  can  be  found  in 
peptic  and  Iryptic  digestion  of  allmmin. 

We  may  write  the  formulae  for  the  three  typical  amino-acids  as 
follows : — 

(;lyein— HNII,  CH.,  COOTT  (amino-acetic  acid). 

Alanin — HNH,  C^H^,  COOH  (amino-propionic  acid). 

Leucin — HXH,  Cglljo,  COOH  (amino-caproic  acid). 
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In  each,  the  first  and  last  groups  are  the  same,  the  middle  group 
varies  and  may  l>e  represented  by  R.  The  general  formula  of  the 
mono-amino  acids  is,  therefore:    IINH,  K,  COOH. 

If  now  we  link   these   two   together,   we   get   HNH,   R,   CO, 


OH  H     NH,   R,   COOH.     What   happens   is   that   the   hydroxyl 


(Oil)  of  the  earboxyl  (COOH)  group  of  one  acid  unites  with  one 
atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  next  amino  (HNH)  group,  and  water 
is  thus  formed,  as  shown  in  the  oblong,  and  the  rest  of  the  chain 
closes  up  and  the  water  is  eliminated.  In  this  way  we  get  a  dipej)- 
tid.  The  names  glycyl,  alanyl,  leucyl,  etc.,  are  given  by  Fischer  to 
the  NIL,  R,  CO  groups  which  replace  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
next  NH2  group.* 

Thus:  glycyl-glycin,  glycyl-leucin,  leucyl-alanin,  alanyl-leucin, 
and  numerous  other  combinations  and  j)ermutation8  are  obtained. 

If  the  same  oj)eration  is  repeated,  we  obtain  tripeptids  (leucyl- 
glycyl-alunin,  alanyl-leucyl-tyrosin,  etc.) ;  then  we  have  the  tetra- 
pcptids  and  so  on;  and  in  the  end,  by  coupling  the  chains  suffi- 
ciently often  and  in  appropriate  order,  Fisclier  has  already  obtained 
substances  which  give  the  reaction  of  a  pej)tone. 

Hence  we  may  consider  proteids  as  essentially  polypeptid  com- 
pounds of  greater  or  less  complexity;  that  is,  they  are  acid-amids 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  amido-acid  compounds.  Many 
of  the  polyj)eptids  have  been  produced  synthetically,  and  these  facts 
lead  to  the  hojie  that  the  actual  synthesis  of  the  proteid  molecule 
may  be  finally  accomplished. 

About  100  polypeptids  have  l)een  synthetically  pre])ared.  The 
variety  of  forms  possible  is  almost  infinite  when  one  considers  the 
variety  of  comlunations  which  may  take  place.  The  peptids  and 
polypeptids  synthetically  prej)arcd  are  not  split  into  their  com- 
ponent amido-acids  by  pepsin,  but  trypsin  splits  some  of  them, 
especially  those  formed  from  the  optically  active  amino-acids  which 
occur  in  nature. 

The  inquiry  into  polypeptids  of  a  definite  construction  has  led 
to  the  isolation  of  such  compounds  directly  from  the  proteins,  and 
.  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  more  com])lex  substances,  as  pro- 
teoses and  peptones.  They  consist  of  mixtures  of  comj)lex  polypeptids, 
but  at  present  our  nietliods  are  not  perfect  enough  for  separating  poly- 
peptids from  one  another  and  from  amino-acids. 


*  Britisli  Mcdiwil  Journal. 
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Classification   of  Proteids  or   Proteins. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  study  the  proteids  have  been 
divided  into  various  groups  and  classes  by  different  authorities.  They 
are  almost  universally  divided  into  the  two  main  groups  of  animal 
and  vegetable  origin.  The  amount  of  proteid  matter  in  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  full-grown  ones,  is  less  than  in  animals.  It  is  found  dis- 
solved in  their  juices,  in  the  protoplasm,  or  deposited  in  the  form  of 
grains  called  aleuron  granules.  Vegetable  proteids  are  divisible  into 
the  same  classes  as  the  animal,  but,  since  human  physiology  deals 
with  animal  proteids,  the  vegetables  are  disregarded. 

A  convenient  classification  is:  (1)  fiative  albumins,  (2) 
derived  albumins,  or  albuminates,  (3)  compound  proteids,  (4)  globur 
lins,  (5)  peptones,  (G)  albuminoids,  (7)  histons,  and  (8)  protamins, 

I.  Native  Albumins. 

The  proteids  of  this  class  are  those  that  are  found  in  an  unal- 
tered, natural  state  or  condition  in  the  solids  of  the  body.  They  are 
soluble  in  water  and  are  not  precipitated  by  the  dilute  acids.  The 
two  main  forms  are  egg-albumin  and  serum-albumin.  The  egg^ 
albumin  occurs  in  the  part  of  the  egg  known  as  the  white.  The 
serum-albumin  is  found  not  only  in  the  blood-serum,  but  also  in  the 
lymph  as  it  is  found  in  its  proper  lymphatic  channels  and  diffused 
throughout  the  tissues,  in  the  chyle,  milk,  and  transudations. 

a.  Derived  Albumins,  or  Albuminates,  or   Meta-proteins. 

To  this  class  belong  two  divisions:  acid-albumin  and  aUcali" 
albumin. 

The  derived  albumins  are  formed  from  the  native  albumins  by 
the  action  of  weak  alkalies  or  acids.  Thus,  when  a  native  albumin, 
such  as  serum-albumin,  is  treated  for  a  while  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  its  properties  become  entirely  changed.  The  solution  is 
no  longer  able  to  be  coagulated  by  heat,  and  when  the  solution  is  care- 
fully neutralized  the  whole  of  the  proteid  is  thrown  down  as  a  pre- 
cipitate. The  substance  into  which  the  native  albumin  was  changed 
by  the  action  of  an  acid  is  called  an  acid-albumin,  or  svntonin.  This 
acid-albumin  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water  and  neutral  saline  solu- 
tions, but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  This  is  the 
process  through  which  albumins  pa.«s  when  undergoing  gastric  diges- 
tion and  when  acted  upon  by  the  TICl  of  the  gastric  juice. 
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If  serum-albumin,  egg-albumin,  or  washed  muscle  is  acted  on  by 
an  alkali,  instead  of  an  acid,  the  proteid  undergoes  changes  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  acid,  except  that  the  product  formed  is  an 
alkali-albumin  instead  of  an  acid  one. 

3.  Compound  Proteids,  Conjugated  Protein*  or  Proteides  of  Qermaiis. 

These  are  native  proteids  with  another  organic  substance,  in 
contrast  to  albuminates,  which  are  compounds  of  native  proteids 
with  inorganic  substances.  The  compound  proteins  include  (1) 
glucoproteins,  like  mucin,  consisting  of  a  proteid  combined  with  a 
carbohydrate  group;  (2)  nucleoproteins  are  built  up  of  albumins, 
nucleic  acid,  and  always  contain  iron.  They  exist  in  the  cell-nu- 
cleus; (3)  phosphoproteins,  like  casein  of  milk  and  vitellin  of  yelk 
of  eggs;   (4)  chromoproteins,  like  haemoglobin. 

Tcrti  for  Proteids,— (A)  Color  Tests.— (1)  The  biuret  test 
of  Rose  and  Wiedemann, — when  a  solution  of  albumin  is  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  and  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  added  drop  by  drop,  then  a  pink-violet  color  is  produced. 

(2)  The  xanthoproteic  test  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  Add 
nitric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  ensues,  which,  on  being  boiled, 
turns  yellow ;  on  cooling,  add  ammonia ;  the  yellow-colored  precipitate 
becomes  orange.  This  reaction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
benzol  ring  in  the  proteid  molecule  (phenylalanin,  tyrosin,  indol). 

(3)  Millon^s  reagent.  This  reagent  is  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  in  water  containing  free  nitrous  acid.  On  adding  it  to  a 
solution  of  albumin,  a  whitish  precipitate  ensues,  which  becomes  a 
brick-red  on  boiling.  This  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  oxy- 
phenol  group  (tyrosin). 

(B)  Precipitation  of  Proteids  by  Xeutral  Salts. — (1) 
Saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  precipitates  all  proteids  except 
peptones. 

(C)  Precipitation  of  Proteids  by  Acids. — (1)  Add  a  drop 
or  two  of  strong  nitric  acid,  a  white  precipitate  ensues. 

4.  Globulins. 

The  globulins  are  quite  abundant.  The  globulins  differ  from 
the  albumins  in  that  they  are  not  soluble  in  distilled  wator.  There 
must  be  present  an  appreciable  amount  of  sodium  chloride  or  mag- 
nesium sulphate. 

Globulins  are  insoluble  in  saturated  solution  of  all  the  neutral 
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salts.  They  are  also  insoluble  in  a  half-saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate.     They  are  coagulated  by  heat. 

The  different  members  of  this  group  are :  serum-globulin  (para- 
globulin),  and  fibrinogen  in  blood,  myosinogen  in  muscle,  etc. 

Paraglobulin  is  a  precipitate  that  can  be  formed  from  blood- 
serum  by  diluting  it  tenfold  with  water,  and  passing  througli  it  a 
current  of  carbon  anhydride.  A  flocculent,  and  finally  a  granular, 
precipitate  results,  which  is  the  paraglobulin. 

The  coagulated  proteids  are  fibrin,  myosin,  and  casein.  The 
coagulation  is  produced  by  ferments. 

Fibrinogen  is  present  in  the  blood,  chyle,  serous  fluids,  and 
transudations. 

Myosinogen  is  the  principal  proteid  foimd  in  muscle. 

5.  Peptones. 

In  the  body  peptones  are  the  final  results  of  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric and  pancreatic  juices  upon  the  native  proteids,  and,  as  peptones, 
are  ready  for  absorption  by  the  cells.  Although  formed  in  large 
quantities  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  they  are  absorbed  as  soon 
as  formed,  since  none  are  left  in  these  organs.  Peptones  can,  how- 
ever, be  produced  outside  the  body  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  at 
medium  temperatures. 

The  peptones  are  soluble  in  water,  not  coagulated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  heat,  cannot  be  precipitated  by  the  usual  proteid  precipitants, 
and  diffuse  very  readily  through  membranous  tissues. 

Siegfried  has  recently  isolated  peptones  of  a  basic  character  by 
hydrolysis  of  albumins  with  about  12  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
He  calls  these  bodies  kyrines. 

Intermediate  products  between  the  native  proteids  and  peptones 
are  the  proteoses.  True  peptones  are  not  found  in  the  circulating 
juices  of  plants;  but  the  product  found  is  very  likely  proteose. 

The  proteoses  are  only  slightly  diffusible,  they  are  not  coagulated 
by  heat,  but  can  be  precipitated.  A  characteristic  feature  of  their  pre- 
cipitates is  that  they  can  be  dissolved  by  heating,  but  reappear  when 
the  solution  cools. 

6.  Nitrogenous  Bodies  Allied  to  Proteids*  or  Albuminoids,  or  Sclero- 

proteins. 

,  Besides  the  proteids  there  are  other  nitrogenous,  noncrystalline 
bodies  that  are  allied  to  the  former,  having  many  general  points 
in  conmion. 
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Oelatin  is  the  substiince  produced  by  heating  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
for  several  days,  the  collagen  of  connective-tissue  fibers.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  setting  into  a  jelly  when  its  cona^ntration  is  greater 
than  1  per  cent.  When  digt^sted  it  is  converted  into  a  peptone,  and, 
although  readily  absorbed,  is  not  able  to  take  tlie  place  of  a  true 
proteid,  since  it  cannot  build  up  nitrogenous  tissue,  being  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  storing  up  energy. 

Keratin  is  tlie  horny  material  forming  the  outer  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  hair,  wool,  nails,  hoofs,  etc. 

Elastin  of  elastic  tissue  belongs  to  this  group. 

7.  Histones. 

To  the  histones  belong  globin,  the  proteid  which  is  separated 
from  ha^maglobin  by  decomposing  acids  and  alkalies. 

8.  Protamins. 

The  protamins  are  salmin,  clupein,  scombrin,  sturin,  etc. 

ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 

We  have  learned  that  the  body  is  comjwsed  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents or  proximate  principles,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteids 
comprising  the  organic  group,  and  water  and  salts  the  inorganic  class. 
In  order  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  proceed  normally,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  those  princij)les  must  l)e  supplied  in  the  food,  in 
the  proper  proportions  and  ([uantities.  So.  a  proper  diet  for  man  is 
one  containing  the  j)roximate  principles  in  their  proper  proportions, 
the  value  of  it  depending  mainly  on  the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen present. 

The  elements,  as  elements,  are  not  valual)le;  it  is  only  when 
they  are  in  combination  that  they  serve  their  ])roper  ends  as  foods. 
For  the  elements,  to  constitute  an  or^^anic  ])roduct,'  must  be  united 
previously  by  some  living  organism,  it  is  not  often  that  the  alimen- 
tary substances  are  used  by  us  as  Nature  furnishes  them,  even  though 
they  contain  the  proper  ingredients.  One  recjuisite  is  that  they 
should  be  presented  in  a  diirestible  form.  Water,  heat,  and  condi- 
ments are  the  three  a  fronts  used  to  niake  food  more  ])alatable  and 
digestible.  Water  helps  to  sofffMi  Hie  insoluble  substances,  and 
to  dissolve  the  principal  suhsfnncos.  ir(\it  nio(lifi(»s  the  foods 
still  more,  so  that  they  acquire  difTerent  characters.  Condiments 
give  physical  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
please  the  taste. 
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A  diet,  to  be  sufficient,  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  indi- 
vidual's  need,  keeping  in  mind,  also,  the  climate,  age  of  person,  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 

We  make  changes  of  clothing  to  suit  the  weather  conditions  in 
order  that  the  body  may  not  suffer  in  regard  to  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature, and  our  diet  should  be  regulated  with  the  same  ends  in 
view.  In  cold  weather  we  eat  more,  to  furnish  an  extra  amount 
of  heat ;  in  warm  weather  w^e  eat  less  than  usual.  A  growing  youth's 
body  must  not  only  repair  the  daily  waste,  but  also  assist  in  con- 
structive metamorphosis,  or  growth,  so  that  he  requires  relatively 
more  food  per  diem  than  the  adult.  Because  of  the  waste  attending 
action,  the  workingman  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  supply  of 
food. 

There  are  some  single  foods  which  contain  all  the  necessary 
proximate  principles  in  proper  proportions,  but  they  are  tlie  excep- 
tions, rather  than  the  rule.  Thus  milk  and  eggs  are  classed  as  per- 
fect foods.  It  is  usually  necessary  for  a  proper  diet  to  contain  a  vari- 
ety of  substances  in  this  list. 

For  a  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  it  is  necessary  that  the  daily  diet  should  contain  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: — 

Proteid    125  grams. 

Fat 50  grams. 

Carbohydrates    50(T  grams. 

Alimentary  substances  comprise  products  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  principal  ones  are  animal  substances,  with 
cereals,  potatoes,  drinks,  condiments,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

The  animal  substances,  or  foods,  comprise:  (1)  meat,  (2) 
cgg»,  and  (3)  milk,  with  its  derivatives — cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  parts  of  animals  used  for  food  are  the  various  portions  of 
their  muscular  system.  They  comprise  the  general  term  meat.  Ani- 
mal food,  being  identical  with  the  body  structures,  requires  nothing 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  make  it  fit  to  give  proper  nourishment. 

MEAT. 

The  more  compact  the  fiber,  the  less  digestible  the  meat.  Hence 
ham  is  much  less  digestible  than  other  meats.  The  more  fat  that  is 
combined  intimately  with  the  fibers,  so  much  less  is  the  digestibility 
of  the  meat,  because  the  fat  melts  and  coats  the  fibers  of  the  meat 
with  a  layer  of  oil  which  prevents  the  ferment  from  acting  upon  it. 
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Meat  is  noted  for  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  it 
contains,  containing  four  times  the  amount  of  proteid  compared  with 
the  same  weiglit  of  milk.  The  proteid  in  meat  is  myosin,  the  main 
constituent. 

Beef-tea  is  a  solution  of  gelatin,  salts,  extracted  matters,  a  little 
albumin,  together  with  some  fat.  The  value  of  beef-tea  as  an  ali- 
mentary substance  lias  been  much  disputed,  some  claiming  great 
results  from  it,  others  none.  However,  one  thing  is  certain;  it 
possesses  a  stimulant  and  restorative  vahie,  though  it  must  not  be 
depended  upon  as  a  food  and  administered  as  such. 

Liebig's  Beef  Tea. — It  contains  novain,  oblitin,  ignotin,  and 
neosin.  Oblitin  increases  the  tonus  and  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestine.  It  also  increases  the  salivarv  secretion  and  lowers 
arterial  tension.  Novain  has  a  siniihir  t:ction  to  oblitin.  Neosin 
lowers  the  arterial  tension.  Neosin  is  also  obtained  from  fresh  nmscle, 
and  is  not  due  to  put  re  active  elianges  in  beef -tea. 

The  process  of  cooking  uient  loosens  up  the  various  fasciae  and 
enveloping  membranes,  thereby  separating  tlie  fibers;  at  the  same 
time  parasitic  growths  are  killed.  Thus  the  digestive  juices  are  given 
more  ample  opportunity  for  acting  uj)on  all  })arts  of  the  foods,  even 
penetrating  into  the  innermost  ])aits. 

EGGS. 

The  white  of  an  v^^ig  is  a  faint-yellowish,  albuminous  fluid  in- 
closed in  a  framework  of  thin  membranes,  and  this  fluid  itself  is  very 
liquid,  but  seems  viscid,  because  the  membranes  are  entangled.  Oval- 
bumin, or  the  egg-albumin  of  th.'  egg-white,  is  the  chief  constituent. 
The  mineral  bodies  in  the  white  of  the  egg  are  ])otash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  chlorine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  'sulphuric  acid. 

The  princi])al  ])art  of  the  yelk  is  an  orange-yellow,  alkaline  emul- 
sion of  a  mild  taste,  '^ilie  yelk  contains  vitellin  as  its  principal  con- 
stituent. Besides  vitellin,  the  velk  contains  alkali  albuminate  and 
albumin.  The  yelk  also  contains  a  phospjiorized  fat  (lecithin)  with 
cholesterin,  fats,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  and  of  mineral  lK>dies, 
chiefly  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  Iron  exists  in  the  yelk  in  an  or- 
ganic combination. 

As  tlic  cgcr  is  po  easily  digested  it  is  prized  highly  as  a  food. 
However,  the  more  that  an  egg  is  boiled,  the  more  insoluble  do  the 
proteids  become   and  so   are   more   indigestible. 

In  cases  where  eggs  are  difTicult  of  digestion  the  white  of  egg 
may  be  given.     In  some  pennons  the  yelks  of  eggs  cause  headache  and 
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drowsiness.     The  caloric  value  of  two  eggs  is  about  twenty  calories, 
about  equal  to  the  heat-value  of  a  tumbler  of  milk. 

MILK. 

Ijke  eggs,  milk  contains  all  tiie  elements  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  and  hence  it  is  regarded  ae  a  type  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances and  classed  as  a  perfect  food.  It  serves  very  well  as  an 
infant-food. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  cow'b  milk  and  human  milk  ia 
as  follows,  according  to  Bunge: — 


rnoTUD.      Fat.  Hvdkatk.    Sal 


Human   milk    . 


Fig.  a. — SpecimenH  of  Milk,  viened  tiirougli  the  Microscope.      (Lanuois.) 
U,  Hllk.    C.  CDlDBlnim. 

The  amount  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  is  nearly  the  same  in  both, 
there  being,  however,  twice  as  much  proteid  and  nearly  three  times 
as  much  salt  in  cows'  milk  as  in  human  milk.  To  bring  cows'  milk 
to  the  same  condition  as  humnn  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  with  an 
equal  amount  of  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  some  cream  and 
sugar. 

Milk  is  a  watery  solution  of  various  proteids,  a  carbohydrate  and 
salt,  containing  in  suspension  emulsified  fat.  Cows'  milk  is  an 
opalescent  solution,  with  a  characteristic  taste  and  an  amphoteric 
reaction.  The  specific  gravity  varicB  between  1028  and  1034.  Micro- 
scopically, it  consists,  like  blood,  of  plasma  and  corpuscles,  or  glob- 
ules, of  fat.     Boiling  docs  not  coagulate  fresh  milk,  but  forms  a  skin 
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on  its  surface,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  caseinogen  inmeshing  some 
fat-particles.  This  film  is  formed  by  the  drying  of  proteid  at  the 
surface  of  the  milk.  The  chief  proteid  of  milk  is  a  phospho-proteid 
called  caseinogen,  which  can  be  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  diluted 
milk  a  weak  acid  or  by  saturating  it  with  a  neutral  salt.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  caseinogen  is  its  coagulating  power  when  treated  with 
a  ferment,  rennin,  in  the  presence  of  lime  salts.  The  coagulation  of 
milk  depends  upon  the  change  of  a  soluble  proteid,  caseinogen,  into 
an  insoluble  body,  casein,  by  means  of  the  enzyme,  rennin,  and  the 
presence  of  lime  salts  is  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  the  rennin 
first  splits  the  caseinogen  into  two  bodies,  the  more  important  being 
soluble  casein,  which  then  combines  with  the  calcium  salts  to  form  a 
caseinate  of  calcium,  while  the  other  passes  into  solution  in  the  whey 
as  whey  proteid,  or  lacfoscrum  proteose. 

The  casein  thus  generated  inmeshes  the  fat-granules  and  forms 
milk-curd.  This  curd,  like  the  blood-c'lot,  shrinks  after  a  few  hours 
and  an  opalescent  fluid,  or  serum,  called  whey,  is  expressed. 

This  whey  contains,  besides  the  whey-])roteid,  or  lacto-erum  pro- 
teose, traces  of  other  proteids  and  also  lactose  and  milk  salts.  The 
casein  of  cows'  milk  forms  large  masses  on  coagulation,  while 
women's  milk  forms  very  fine  flakes. 

The  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  does  not  readily  ferment  with 
yeast,  but  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  special  fermentation,  by  which 
it  is  changed  by  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  into  lactic  acid,  and  this 
lactic  acid  is  further  split  up  into  butyric  acid.  These  two  acids, 
lactic  and  butyric,  precipitate  the  caseinogen  and  produce  the  curd  in 
sour  milk;  but  this  curd  is  quite  a  difTerent  body  from  that  pro- 
duced by  rennin,  for  it  can  be  dissolved  by  a  weak  alkali,  and  then  the 
rennin  will  clot  it.  Potassium  oxalate,  wliidi  precipitates  the  cal- 
cium in  the  milk,  prevents  the  clotting  of  the  milk.  The  other  pro- 
teids in  milk,  besides  caseinogen.  are  lactalliumin  and  lactoglobulin. 

Kumiss  is  mare's  milk  fermented.  It  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
solids,  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  2  per  cent,  of  fat,  2  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
1  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid,  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  casein,  and  1  volume 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

Kephir  is  cows'  milk  fermented  by  kephir  grains. 

Matzoon  is  prepared  by  adding  to  milk  a  ferment  consisting  of 
some  form  of  yeast  and  the  lactic  acid  bacilli.  It.  however,  contains 
very  much  less  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  tlian  kumiss.  Plasmon 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  casein  from  fresh  milk.  Then  it  is  dis- 
solved in  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  free  carbon  dioxide, 
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which  prevents  the  alkali  from  decomposing  the  casein.  It  is  then 
dried,  and  is  a  yellowish-white  body.  It  contains  2  per  cent,  of  fat 
and  milk-sugar  and  7  per  cent,  of  salts.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
milk  when  a  large  amount  of  water  is  not  desirable. 

The  fats  of  milk  are  olein,  palmitin,  stearin,  caproin,  and  buty- 
rin.  The  milk  of  women  contains  twice  as  much  olein  as  palmitin 
and  stearin,  but  these  bodies  are  about  the  same  in  quantity  in  cows^ 
milk.  In  cows*  milk  two-fifths  is  olein,  one-third  is  palmitin,  one- 
sixth  stearin  and  butyrin,  and  caproin  one-fourteenth  of  the  total 
fat. 

Buttermilk  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  including 
casein;    lactose;    and  about  1  per  cent,  of  fats. 

Butter  is  formed  in  churning  by  making  the  fat-particles  adhere 
to  each  other,  forming  a  yellow,  fatty  mass.  ^ 

The  salts  of  milk  average  0.6  per  cent,  and  they  consist  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime  with  calcium  chloride,  magnesium  phosphate, 
and  traces  of  iron. 

Milk  also  contains  about  7.6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  traces 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  milk  daily  secreted  by  a  woman  is  about  one 
quart. 

The  quantity  of  milk  changes  during  lactation,  which  lasts  in  the 
woman  about  ten  months.  In  the  case  of  the  woman,  the  percentage 
of  casein  and  fat  increases  to  the  end  of  the  second  month,  but  sugar 
lessens  even  in  the  first  month.  During  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
month  there  is  a  diminution  of  fat,  and  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
months  a  decrease  of  casein.  In  the  first  five  months  the  salts 
increase;  after  that  they  diminish. 

Colostrum  is  the  milk  secreted  for  a  few  days  after  parturition, 
and  it  has  peculiar  characteristics.  It  contains  large  corpuscles  called 
colostrum-corpuscles,  which  are  large  cells  full  of  colorless,  fatty  par- 
ticles. 

A  poisonous  principle  is  sometimes  generated  in  milk  by  microbes. 
It  is  called  tyrotoxicon. 

VEGETABLE    FOODS. 

Vegetable  substances  differ  very  much  from  animal  bodies  in  their 
physical  appearances,  and,  in  some  respects,  also  chemically.  The 
vegetable  matters  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  the  various 
animal  components  and  thereby  nourish  the  animal  body,  since  they 
contain  all  the  elements,  or  proximate  principles,  that  are  necessary 
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for  the  maintenance  of  life.  They  need  a  more  complex  apparatus 
for  their  transformation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  herbivora  are  better  developed  and  more  complex  than  those 
of  the  camivora. 

The  cereals  have  the  same  general  composition,  all  containing 
the  same  proximate  principles,  but  not  all  possess  the  same  relative 
amounts,  because  of  which  some  are  more  valuable  as  food  than  others. 
The  most  important  of  the  cereals  is  wheat. 

^yheat,  as  a  source  of  food,  occupies  a  very  important  place  and 
is  one  of  the  most  widelv  cultivated  of  the  cereals.  The  wheat- 
grains  by  grinding  have  their  cellulose  coats  burst,  and  the  resulting 
powder  is  called  flour.  This  contains,  on  an  average,  70  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates,  8  per  cent,  of  proteid,  and  1  per  cent,  of  fat.  The 
coverings  of  the  grain  still  contain  some  albumin  and  starch  and 
thus  form  bran,  a  substance  used  for  feeding  the  herbivora.  Bread  is 
made  by  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  water,  forming  dough.  The 
body  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  becomes  viscid  is  called  gluten, 
and  is  a  tough,  sticky  mass.^  This  is  made  more  porous  by  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  generated  in  the  dough  by  the  action  of  the  yeast  plant 
on  sugar.  The  sugar  is  produced  by  the  diastase  in  the  flour,  which 
hydrates  the  starch  into  sugar.  Baking  kills  the  yeast  action  and 
makes  the  vesicles  filled  with  carbonic  acid  expand,  so  the  dough  is 
filled  with  little  cavities.  The  (^rust  of  bread  is  formed  by  the  heat 
coagulating  the  gluten,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  transforms  the 
starch  into  dextrin  and  soluble  starch.  The  glazing  of  the  crust  is 
due  to  dextrin.  The  color  of  the  crust  and  its  taste  are  due  to  a 
caramel  generated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  sugar  produced  by  the 
diastase. 

ACCESSORY  FOODS. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  foods  there  is  a  series  of  articles 
which  are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  but  which  are  fre- 
quently used.  They  are:  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  Of  these 
accessory  foods,  alcohol  is  the  predominant  one  and  is  used  in  a  variety 

of  drinks. 

Alcohol. — Beer  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It 
also  has  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  extractives,  which  consist  mainly  of 
dextrin  and  maltose,  with  albuminose,  which  give  it  nutrient  proper- 
ties. Each  ounce  usuallv  holds  about  two  cubic  inches  of  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  an  infusion  of  malt  fennented,  to  which  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple found  in  hops  is  added.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sali- 

'  Gluten  is  composed  of  gliadin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  glutenin,  soluble  in 
alkali.    The  adhesiveness  of  gluten  is  due  to  gliadin. 
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cylic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  to  preserve  it.  In  excess  it  gives  rise 
to  rheumatism^  gout,  and  bilious  attacks,  due  to  diminished  excretion 
of  waste-materials  from  the  economy.  Wines  contain  from  6  to  25 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Port  holds  10  per  cent,  and  sherry  16  to  25  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  Besides,  the  aroma  is  due  to  ethers.  Champagnes 
contain  in  addition,  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  upsets  the  stomach. 
Wines  also  have  free  acids,  especially  tartaric,  which  also  disagree 
urith  certain  stomachs. 

Spirits  contain  about  50  per   cent,    of    alcohol.    Alcohol    is    a 

nutrient  and  heat-generator.     One  gram  of  alcohol  produces  more 

lieat  than  one  gram  of  proteid  or  carbohydrate.     Ordinarily  the  sys- 

'tem  can  oxidize  daily  about  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  alcohol.     When 

alcohol  is  oxidized  it  spares  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  and  probably 

±he   proteids.     It  is  well   known  that  the   continuous  drinking  of 

slcohol   makes  a  person   fat.     The   persistent  use   of   alcohol   also 

increases  the  dangers  of  infection  from  infectious  diseases.     In  fevers 

its  use  prevents  the  loss  of  fat  and  stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice.    It  dilates  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  either  by  a  local  or  central 

action,    favoring   heat-dissipation.     Its    habitual    use   gives    rise    to 

chronic  gastritis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     The  odor  of  spirits  in 

the  breath  is  due  to  fusel-oil.     Alcohol  in  the  blood  is  changed  into 

carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Coffee. — Each  cup  of  coffee  contains  about  two  ^grains  of  caffeine. 
Coffee  also  contains  a  volatile  substance  called  coffeon,  which  resem- 
bles an  oil.  The  exhilaration  after  the  drinking  of  coffee  and  the 
increased  peristalsis  are  due  to  the  coffeon. 

Tea. — ^Tea  contains  caffeine  and  theophylline  and  about  7  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  Tea  induces  constipation  and  chronic  gastritis  when 
used  in  excess.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  diminishes  metabolic  changes. 
Cocoa. — This  body  is  a  nutrient  because  it  contains  fat  (50 
per  cent.)  and  an  albuminous  substance.  It  contains  theobromine. 
Caffeine  and  theobromine  belong  to  the  purin  group. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIGESTION. 

Anatomy  and  Structure  of  the  Mouth,  Pharynx,  and  CEsophapis, 
together  with  the  Digestive  Processes  Occurring  in  Them. 

Digestion  has  for  its  aim  the  separating  of  the  principles  of 
growth  and  repair  from  the  aliments  and  the  fitting  of  them  for 
absorption  into  the  circulation.  The  process  is  both  mechanical  and 
chemical,  accomplished  mainly  through  the  action  of  certain  soluble 
ferments  called  digestive  enzymes. 

Some  form  of  digestion  is  found  to  take  place  in  all  animal  organ- 
isms no  matter  how  low  we  proceed  in  the  zoological  scale.  It  is 
essential  to  every  one  of  them  that  they  be  able  to  take  from  their 
environments  those  elements  that  are  necessarv  to  maintain  their 
economy  and  to  give  off  those  substances  termed  waste-products  that 
are  no  longer  fit  for  use,  for  only  by  this  exchange  of  the  elements 
outside  of  their  own  organisms  are  they  able  to  live,  grow,  and  pro- 
duce others  of  their  kind. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  animal  life,  as  the  articulata  and  verte- 
bra ta,  the  number  of  organs  concerned  in  digestion  is  increased,  and, 
of  course,  in  direct  ratio  the  various  stages  and  acts  in  the  whole 
process  are  multiplied.  In  their  bodies  it  is  a  long  tube,  in  some  parts 
much  folded  on  itself;  in  and  along  the  outside  of  this  tube  there  are 
numerous  glands  which  empty  their  products,  called  secretions,  into 
the  long  tube:  at  the  beginning  of  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for 
crushing  and  grinding  the  solid  parts  of  the  food.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  apparatus  is  the  system  of  blood-  and  chyle-  vessels 
for  absorbing  the  digested  products,  thus  allowing  them  to  circulate 
through  the  entire  body  and  come  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
organism. 

In  the  vertebrata  there  are  modifications  and  forms  of  develop- 
ment dependent  ujuni  the  class,  and  even  in  nianimnlia  there  are 
differences,  as  the  animal  mav  be  insectivorous,  carnivorous,  herbivor- 
ous,  or  omnivorous. 

Man,  the  highest  of  the  mammal iju  is  tin*  real  and  intimate  study 
upon  which  all  our  physiological  researches  bear.  He  is  omnivorous, 
(46) 
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and  naturally  we  expect  to  find  his  digestive  apparatus  suited  to  dis- 
integrating and  dissolving  all  kinds  of  food. 

In  him  the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  tube,  called  the 
alimentary  canal,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  its  accessories,  the 
teeth  and  the  various  glands  which  empty  their  products  into  the  tube 
by  means  of  little  ducts. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  the  long  tube  beginning  with  the  mouth 
and  ending  with  the  anus,  composed  of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane, 
the  latter  lining  it  throughout  its  entire  length  and  giving  to  the 
interior  of  the  canal  its  characteristic  smoothness  and  redness.  In 
this  lining  membrane,  as  also  in  the  submucosa,  are  located  some  of 
the  glands  whose  secretions  aid  digestion. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  its  extent  of  about  thirty  feet  has 
received  various  names  for  its  several  parts.  They  are:  mouth, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines. 

The  mouth  is  an  oval  box  situated  at  the  (Commencement  of  the 
canaL  in  which,  by  the  action  of  the  jaws  with  their  two  rows  of  teeth, 
the  hard  parts  of  the  food  are  masticated.  While  the  food  is  being 
masticated,  it  is  at  the  same  time  being  mixed  with  a  watery  fluid, 
the  saliva,  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands;  this  mixing  of  food 
and  saliva  has  been  termed  insalivaiion. 

In  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  occurs  the  act  of  deglutition,  or 
swallowing  of  the  masticated  mouthful,  in  the  form  of  a  large,  moist 
bolus.  It  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  these  parts,  that  the 
food  is  quickly  passed  on  to  the  stomach.  The  course  of  the  tube, 
beginning  with  the  mouth  and  ending  at  the  opening  of  the  stomach, 
is  comparatively  straight,  and  measures  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  This  part  of  the  tube  is  found  in  the  head,  neck, 
and  thorax,  ending  just  below  the  transverse  muscular  wall  of  the 
trunk,  the  diaphragm. 

The  stomach  is  the  muscular  pouch  in  which  occur  some  of  the 
chemical  changes  of  the  food,  converting  it  into  a  grayish-brown  soup- 
like mass.  From  thence  it  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  where  the 
nutrient  materials  are  separated  from  the  waste-residue;  the  latter 
is  passed  on  into  the  large  intestine  to  be  later  expelled  from  the  body. 

The  stomach  and  the  large  and  small  intestines  are  located  in  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  differing  from  that  part  of  the  canal  above  the 
diaphragm  in  that  the  intestines  are  much  folded  and  convoluted  in 
their  course;  so  that  the  major  portion  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal  is  contained  here. 

In  the  mucous   nienibrane   and   submucosa   are   located  micro- 
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scopical  glands  whose  ducts  open  directly  upon  the  lining,  interior 
surface.  Outside  the  canal,  their  swretions  emptying  into  the  canal 
by  small  ducts,  are  the  larger  glands,  salivary,  liver,  and  pancreas. 
The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  open  into  the  mouth;  the  common 
duct  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  <>|kmis  into  the  first  fold  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  duodenum. 

Although  digestion  in  its  entirety,  as  it  occurs  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  in  its  nature  very  complex*  yet  there  are  three  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  whole  process  hatred  upon  the  changers  as  they  occur  (1) 
in  the  mouth  (including  the  ])harnix  and  (esophagus),  (2)  in  tht 
stomach,  and  (^3)  in  the  iniesiines. 

It  is  the  intention  to  consider  the  changes  and  alterations  of  the 
foodstuffs,  whether  mechanical  or  chemical,  in  each,  together  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  each  division  and  the  structure  of  the 
accessory  glands,  with  their  secretions  and  the  functions  they  bear  to 
the  completion  of  the  (»ntire  work.  However,  the  fact  must  not  \h^ 
lost  sight  of  that  these  divisions  are  only  arbitrary  and  for  convt^ 
nience,  as  no  real  line  can  be  drawn  at  tlie  various  stages,  since  all 
parts,  structures,  and  functicms  work  in  harmony,  on  the  plan  of 
division  of  labor:  having  in  mind  one  common  end — the  dissolving 
of  the  food  so  that  it  can  become  a  }>iirt  of  the  circulation. 

PREHENSION. 

Before  the  processes  of  digestion  can  begin,  it  is  essential  that 
the  food  should  be  brought  to  and  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  beginning 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  for  only  in  some  of  the  infusoria  does  diges- 
tion of  the  food  t4ike  place  outside  the  organism,  due  to  the  influence 
of  ferments  secreted  l)y  the  organism  to  be  nourished.  The  act  of 
bringing  the  food  to  the  mouth  has  been  termed  prehension. 

Nature  has  admiral)le  contrivances  for  this  act  wherever  we  look 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  monkey,  squirrel,  rat,  etc.,  usually 
make  use  of  their  anterior  extremities  for  gras])ing  and  bringing  to 
their  mouths  the  food,  while  they  sit  uj)on  their  haunches.  The 
horse  makes  use  of  his  teeth  and  lips;  indeed,  his  upper  lip  is  very 
movable,  long,  and  endowed  with  extreme  sensibility.  It  is  his  means 
of  gathering  together  his  grain  and  bringing  it  to  the  incisors  which 
cut  it  up,  then  to  be  ])assed  along  by  the  tongue  to  the  molars  for 
grinding.  In  the  cow,  the  tongue,  in  the  cat  and  dog,  the  tet^th  and 
jaws,  are  the  main  organs  of  prehension.  The  frog,  by  protruding 
his  long,  thin  tongue,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
mucus,  catches  insects  as  thev  flv. 
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By  far  the  most  complicated  and  best  developed  prehensile  instru- 
ment in  animal  mechanics  is  that  employed  by  man — the  human 
upper  limb.  The  extreme  perfection  of  all  its  parts,  and  particularly 
of  its  terminal  portion,  the  hand,  makes  it  admirably  fitted,  not  only 
for  the  prehension  of  food,  but  also  for  the  execution  of  all  the  various 
caprices  and  designs  of  the  human  will.  Thus  it  not  only  simply 
raises  the  food  to  the  mouth  (prehension),  but  also,  with  the  human 
intelligence  as  the  real  potent  factor,  aids  in  the  preparation  of  food 
by  means  of  fire  (cooking). 

Thus  we  learn  that  the  first  real  step  in  digestion  is  prehension : 
bringing  the  food  to  the  mouth. 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  space  included  between  the  lips  in  front,  the  pharynx  behind, 
and  the  cheeks  at  the  side  is  the  mouth.  Above  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
we  have  the  palate;  below,  its  floor,  upon  which  rests  the  tongue. 
The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  excepting  the  teeth,  is  everywhere  invested 
with  a  highly  vascular  mucous  membrane,  with  an  investment  of 
squamous  epithelium.  Conical  papillae,  for  the  larger  part  minute 
and  concealed  beneath  the  epithelium,  are  found.  The  lips  are 
separated  by  the  oral  fissure.  They  are  composed  of  various  muscles 
converging  to  and  surroimding  the  oral  fissure.  The  cheeks  have  a 
composition  similar  to  the  lips,  and  jtheir  principal  muscle  is  the  buc- 
cinator. At  their  back  part  they  include  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  and  its  muscles,  and  usually  between  these  and  the  buccinator 
muscle  is  a  mass  of  soft,  adipose  tissue. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  there  are 
a  number  of  small,  racemose  glands,  with  ducts  which  open  into  the 
mouth.  These  glands  are,  in  the  lips,  called  labial  and,  in  the 
cheeks,  buccal.     Thev  secrete  mucus. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  palate:  a  hard  and  a  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  deeply  vaulted  and  lined  with  a  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  except  at  its  anterior  part,  where  it  is  roughened  by  trans- 
verse ridges.  The  soft  palate  is  a  doubling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
inclosing  a  fibromuscular  layer,  also  containing  racemose  glands.  It 
hangs  down  obliquely  from  the  hard  palate  between  the  mouth  and 
posterior  nasal  orifices.  It  is  a  freely  movable  partition.  The  uvula 
is  an  appendage  like  a  tongue  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  muscles  inclosed  in  a  pouch  of  mucous 
membrane. 

Palate. — The  palate  has  two  crescentic  folds  of  mucf)U8  mem- 
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brane  inclosing  muscular  fasciculi  and  diverging  from  the  base  of  the 
uvula,  on  each  side  of  the  palate  outward  and  downward,  one  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  the  other  to  the  side  of  tlie  phar}'nx.  These  folds 
are  known  as  the  half-arches  of  the  palate.  The  one  in  front  is  known 
as  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  one  posterior  as  the  posterior  pala- 
tine arch. 

The  Fauces. — The  fauct^s  is  the  strait,  or  passage,  leading  from 
the  mouth  to  the  ])harvnx,  and  corresponds  with  the  space  included 
between  the  half-arches  of  the  palate. 

The  Tons^e. — The  tongue  is  composed  of  muscle  and  is  covered 
with  a  mucous  membrane.  It  is  com])osed  of  two  sMuraetrieal  halves 
joined  in  the  middle  line.  By  the  freedom  of  its  movements  it  aids 
in  mastication  and  deglutition ;  it  is  also  a  great  help  in  articulation, 
and  by  the  papilla?  on  its  surface  forms  an  organ  of  taste.  The 
root,  or  base,  is  the  posterior  part,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  hyoid 
bone  and  inferior  maxilla.  The  body  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  organ. 
Its  tip  is  the  anterior  free  extremity.  On  tlie  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  we  find  a  mucous  membrane,  which 
adheres  most  intimately  to  the  muscles  beneath.  Its  surface  is  rough- 
ened by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  little  papilla?.  On  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  there  are  many  mucous  glands. 

Papillse. — The  ])apilla»  are  the  fimgiform,  filiform,  and  circum- 
vallate.  These  are  more  minutely  described  in  the  section  on  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  th(»  tongue  are  the  lingual  of  the  fifth 
pair,  the  glosso-pharMigeal,  and  the  hy]X)glossal. 

THE  TEETH. 

In  form,  structure,  and  number,  the  t(»eth  vary  very  considerably 
in  different  animals ;  this  is  markedly  shown  in  the  classes,  mr- 
nivora  and  herhirora.  In  most  animals  the  teeth  are  worn  down 
by  use  and  eventually  decay.  The  exception  is  f(nind  in  that  class 
of  animals  that  constantly  nibble;  their  incisors  are  ])eculiar  in  that 
there  are  deposits  of  fresh  dentine  within  and  u}H)n  the  pulp  and 
of  enamel  u])on  the  anterior  surface,  thus  giving  a  continuous  growtli. 
They  are  the  rodenfia. 

Among  mammalia,  and  particularly  in  man,  the  teeth  are  devel- 
oped in  two  sets:  (1)  tho  first,  less  numerous  and  smaller  set,  called 
the  temporary,  or  mill',  terth  :  (2)  the  srrotul  set,  larger  and  more 
mmierous,  called  the  pvnnancnt  teeth. 

The  temporary,  or  milk,  teeth  are  usually  ^0  in  number,  10  in 
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each  jaw.  In  each  jaw  there  are  Jf  incisors,  2  canines,  and  Jf  molars, 
Wlien  the  milk  teeth  drop  out  they  are  followed  by  the  permanent 
teeth. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  32  in  number,  16  in  each  jaw,  consisting 
of  -4  incisors,  2  canines,  ^  bicuspids,  and  6  molars. 

There  are  three  distinct  part?  in  a  tooth :  crown,  root,  and  neck. 
The  crown,  or  body,  is  the  protruding  portion  of  the  tooth;  the 
portion  inserted  in  the  alveolus  of  the  jaws  is  the  root,  or  fang.  The 
slightly  constricted  part  enveloped  by  the  gum,  is  the  neck.  The  fang 
is  firmly  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  alveolus,  in  which  it  is  inserted 
\yy  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  jaws. 
\^'hen  the  jaws  are  closed  the  under  incisors  are  inclosed  by  the  upper 
ones,  but  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molars  are  in  contact. 

Temporary  Teeth. — There  are  20  milk  teeth,  10  in  each  jaw,  or 
^  on  each  side  of  the  jaw ;  that  is,  2  incisors,  1  canine,  and  2  molars. 
The  temporary  set  resembles  the  permanent  in  form  and  structure. 
The  teeth  are,  however,  fewer  in  number,  smaller  in  size,  and  charac- 
'terized  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  crown  close  to  the  neck,  making  the 
latter  very  sharply  defined.  Lower  central  incisors  are  the  first  to 
appear.     They  appear  about  the  seventh  month. 

The  milk  teeth  die  off  and  so  give  room  for  the  second  and  more 
"permanent  set.  They  die  partly  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  epi- 
'thelial  tissues  and  drop  off,  since  all  such  tissues  are  expelled  after 
their  death ;  then,  too,  the  jaws  grow  as  the  being  passes  from  infancy 
to  adult  life,  when  larger  and  more  numerous  teeth  must  replace  the 
smaller  ones,  so  as  not  to  impair  tlie  efficiency  necessary'  to  masticate 
quantities  of  food  proportionate  to  the  demands  of  the  growing  body. 
Permanent  Teeth. — Thev  are  32  in  number.  There  are  8  in- 
cisors  and  they  form  the  4  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  are  named 
incisors  because  they  divide  the  food.  The  upper  incisors  are  the 
larger.  The  lower  molar  is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  permanent 
set.     It  appears  about  the  sixth  year. 

The  canine  teeth  are  4  in  number,  larger  than  the  incisors.  The 
upper  canines  are  usually  called  the  eye  teeth,  and  they  are  longer 
and  larger  than  the  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  carnivorous 
animals,  like  the  dog,  the  canine  teeth  are  usually  large;  hence  the 
name  of  canine.  The  lower  canines  are  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  stomach  teeth.  There  are  4  premolars,  or  bicuspids,  in  each  jaw. 
They  are  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  canines.  The  bicuspids  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  larger  than  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  functions  of 
the  bicuspids  are  to  cut  and  grind  the  food.     The  molars  are  12  in 
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nnmbn-.  3  on  each  side  above  and  below.  Their  large  crown  and 
their  great  width  are  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristicp.  The 
upper  molars  have  3  conical  fangs,  the  lower  ones  2.  Tlif  last  niolur 
is  Uie  wisdom  tooth,  bo  called  because  it  appears  aixiut  the  twentieth 
jtar,  when  the  inrlividnal  ia  at'sunieil  to  have  acquired  wisdom.  The 
molfirs  are  intended  for  the  grinding  of  food. 

Stracture  of  the  Teeth, — If  n  tooth  is  split  in  its  long  axis  the 
surface  exhibits,  besides  the  piiip-cavity.  three  different  kinds  of 
materials.     Dentine   forms   the  greater   part  of   the  yellowish-white 
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l.subetance;  the  capping  of  the  crown  is  enamel;  und  the  trnnslucent, 
n  investment  on  the  fang  is  cement,  or  crusta  petrosa. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  toolh  is  composed  of  dentine,  giving  it 
Ljhape  and  containing  the  pulp-cavity.  It  consists  of  about  28  parts 
Vot  organic  matter  and  72  of  earthy  material.  Dentine  resembles  bone 
l.both  physically  and  in  chemical  constitution.  When  subjected  to 
nicroecopical  examination  we  find  the  dentine  penetrated  throughout 
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by  fine  tubes  called  dentinal  tubulee.  The  inner  ends  of  these  tubules 
open  into  the  pulp-cavitv,  whence  they  radiate  in  everv  part  of  the 
dentine  toward  the  surface  of  the  tootli.  They  have  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel,  with  a  wavy,  undulating  course.  In  the  pathway 
toward  the  periphery  they  subdivide  into  several  parallel  branches 
which  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
tubule  is  '/(to*  incli.  Xear  the  end  of  the  tubule  the  arrangement  is 
in  globular  spaces  which  communicate  with  each  other  and  are  known 
as  the  interglobular  spaces  of  Purkinje,  or  Tomes  granular  sheath. 


of   11   l^ngitudiniil    Sertion   of   the   Boot  of  a   Hut 
Molar  Tooth.     X  200.      ,Sobotta.| 


EsAMEL. — The  hardest  of  ail  ortranized  suhstances  is  known  as 
enamel.  It  is  a  bluish-white  material  capping  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
It  is  thickest  on  the  triturating  surface  of  the  tooth.  Chemically  it 
consistB  of  3  parts  of  organic  matter  anrl  !>T  of  earthy  matters,  prin- 
cipally calcium  phosphate.  T'l'der  thi'  microscope  (he  enamel  appears 
in  the  form  of  hexagonal  columns  ai>out  ','., inch  in  diameter. 

The  Oemkst,  oh  Crista  I'kthosa. — This  substance  covers  the 
fang  of  the  tooth,  gradually  boooniing  thicker  toward  its  e.xtreraity. 
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It  is  like  true  bone,  and  contaias  lacunte  and  canalicuti.  Externally 
it  is  covered  by  dental  periosteum.  In  old  age  the  cement  grows 
thicker  and  may  close  up  the  entrance  to  the  pulp-cavity. 

THE  SALIVARY  OLANDS. 

The  parotid  gland  is  named  from  its  position  near  the  ear.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  salivary  gland.^.  It  extends  upward  as  far  as  the 
zygoma,  downwani  as  far  as  llie  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  and  inward 
between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  |)roce88.  The  duct  of 
the  parotid,  called  Stenoe.  has  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  is  two 
inches  in  length,  and  runs  across  the  ma^scter  to  open  into  the  mouth 
opposite  the  second  molar  tooth 


Fig.   10. — Histology  of  the   Snlivnrj-  GlamlH.      (Lamwis.) 

B.  AlTMil  or  tbt  reaUd  BubmBitllarr  ol  Ihc  dag.  r.  Tbc  duiended.  gllBtealDB 
mucous  ceH».  rt.  aiBUUiit'B  creicpnU.  C,  T6e  alveoli  after  atllye  aecretlon, 
■hawing   the  connscUve   IKaue  or   the   alveoli    Isolated  al    l>. 

The  parotid  has  a  full  supply  of  hlnnd-ves.-K'ls,  which  run  through 
it.  The  nen-es  of  the  parotid  are  the  aurifuln-toiii[N>nil  and  the 
cervical  sympathetic.  In  the  dog  and  cat  the  parotid  derivcfi  ita 
ner\T-8upply  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  through  the  (ininll  petrosal 
and  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fihere  finally  ninniug  into  a  branch  of  the 
auriculo-temporal. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  separate<l  from  the  parotid  by  a  pro- 
cew  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  l>eneath  the  mylohyoid  muscle, 
is  below  the  curve  of  the  digastric  miiHcle.  and  on  the  outside  is 
covered  by  the  subcutaneous  cervical  muscle  and  skin.  It  is  almut  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  parotid,  and  its  duct  of  M'harton  is  about  two 
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inches  in  length.  The  duct  opens  on  the  side  of  the  lingual  fnenum. 
The  blood-vessels  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  lingual.  The  nen^es 
are  those  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and  through  this,  from  the 
chorda  tympani.     The  sympathetic  also  supplies  this  gland. 

The  sublingual  gland  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  is  seen 
beneath  the  side  of  the  tongue  as  a  ridge.  It  has  a  half-dozen  ducts 
called  the  Kivinian,  which  open  on  the  ridge  that  marks  the  position 
of  the  gland  on  the  side  of  the  fraenum. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

These  glands  are  of  the  compound  racemose  variety.  The  alveo- 
lus has  a  duct  ending  in  it.  The  alveoli  are  united  by  the  blood- 
vessels and  a  small  amount  of  loose  connective  tissue  with  lobules. 
The  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands  are  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  secretion,  one  kind  giving  a  secretion  containing 
mucin,  and  the  other  kind  secreting  a  more  watery  fluid  containing  a 
large  amount  of  serum-albumin;  hence  the  alveoli  are  mucous  or 
serous.  The  sublingual  chiefly  secretes  mucus,  the  parotid  chiefly 
serum-albumin.  The  submaxillarv  secretes  both  kinds.  In  most  of 
the  alveoli  of  the  glands,  there  are  found  cells  of  a  kind  differing  from 
the  mucin-cells,  as  in  the  submaxillarv  of  the  cat,  where  thev  form 
an  almost  complete  outer  layer,  next  to  the  base  membrane  and  inclos- 
ing the  mucin-cells,  and  are  called  "marginal  cells."  In  the  dog's 
submaxillar}'  they  are  seen  only  as  semilunar  masses  known  as  the 
half-moons  of  Gianuzzi.  The  lymphatics  lie  closer  to  the  alveoli  than 
the  capillary  network  of  blood-vessels.  The  lympliatics  begin  in  the 
form  of  lacuna?,  between  and  around  the  alveoli.  The  nerves  pierce 
the  basement  membrane  and  ar])orize  between  and  around  the  cells 
of  the  alveoli. 

PHARYNX. 

The  pharMix  is  a  funnel-like  cavity  runnincr  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  skull  down  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where 
it  ends  in  the  (esoi)ha^us.  There  are  T  opening's  com nuiiiica ting  with 
it:  the  2  posterior  nares,  the  2  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  the 
lar}Tix,  and  the  (csopha^rus.  The  walls  of  the  jiharynx  are  musculo- 
membranous.  The  interior  is  lined  with  a  soft,  red.  mucous  mem- 
brane containing  many  «ilands.  Squamous  cells  are  the  chief  variety 
of  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  membrane.  Xext  is  a  fibrous  coat, 
then  a  muscular  coat,  and  outsicle  of  this  a  fibrous  investment  which 
attaches  it  to  the  skull.     Tlie  muscular  coat  includes  the  superior. 
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middle,  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  which  are  concerned 
in  deglutition.  Lymphoid  tissue  is  very  abundant  at  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  number  of  lymph-follicles  lie  between  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  forming  the  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

(ESOPHAQUS. 

This  tube  extends  from  the  fifth  cervical  down  to  the  ninth  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long  and  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement  and  gradually  en- 
larges. It  has  three  coats:  the  outside,  muscular;  a  middle  coat, 
fibrous;  and  an  internal,  or  mucous,  coat.  The  muscular  coat  has 
a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibers  and  a  layer  of  circular  fibers ;  the  upper 
end  of  the  oesophagus  has  striated  fibers,  while  the  lower  half  has 
plain,  unstriped  fibers.  The  mucous  coat  is  paler  than  that  of  the 
pharynx  and  mouth.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  longitudinal  folds.  It  contains  minute  papillae  and  a 
squamous  epithelium.  The  ner\'es  of  the  oesophagus  are  the  vagus 
and  the  sympathetic. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OP  DIGESTION  OCCURRING 
IN  THE  MOUTH,  PHARYNX,  AND  CESOPHAGUS. 

MASTICATION. 

This  is  a  voluntary  act  whereby  the  food  is  comminuted  by  the 
teeth,  jaws,  and  muscles  concerned  in  this  act,  aided  by  the  tongue, 
palate,  cheeks,  and  lips.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  accomplished  by 
the  biting  and  grinding  movements  of  the  lower  teeth  against  the 
upper  ones. 

From  the  manner  of  its  articulation  with  the  skull  the  lower  jaw 
is  capable  of  performing  three  primary  movements,  together  with 
combinations  of  these  same,  viz.:  up  and  down,  side  to  side,  with 
projection  and  retraction.  The  muscles  concerned  in  producing  these 
movements  are  the  masseter.  temporal,  and  internal  pterygoids,  which 
raise  the  lower  jaw;  the  inferior  maxillarv  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
innervates  them.  The  depression  of  the  jaw  is  accomplished  mainly 
through  the  action  of  the  digastric,  aided  considerably  by  gravity. 
The  side-to-side,  or  lateral,  movements  are  due  to  the  separate  action 
of  the  external  pterygoids.  Their  united  contraction  gives  projection 
of  the  lower  mandible,  to-  be  retracted  by  a  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  The  innervation  of  the  pterygoids  is  also  by  the  inferior 
division  of  the  fifth. 
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Mastication  is  particularly  important  when  solid  and  fibrous  foods 
are  eaten,  to  prepare  them  by  comminution  for  the  fermentative 
action  of  the  various  digestive  fluids.  When  improperly  performed 
repeatedly,  a  severe  form  of  dyspepsia  ensues. 

During  mastication  there  is  performed  a  separate  and  distinct 
act,  insalivaiion,  or  the  mixing  of  the  food  with  saliva.  By  means  of 
it,  the  dry,  hard  portions  of  food  are  moistened  and  softened  the  better 
to  fit  them  for  swallowing;  at  tlie  same  time  the  mucous  membrane 
is  lubricated  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  food  over  its  surface,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  freed  from  accumulations  of  food  dur- 
ing mastication,  which  other^vise  would  collect  and  impede  its  pro- 
grcr^s.  A  fever  patient  attempting  to  swallow  a  dry  cracker  affords 
ample  illustration  of  the  mechanical  value  of  the  sjiliva  during  mas- 
tication. 

DEGLUTITION. 

The  swallowing  of  the  food,  which  has  been  named  the  act  of 
deglutition,  is  performed  i)y  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  the  (esophagus  or  gullet.  For  the  purpose  of  description  only, 
since  the  pr<K*ess  in  reality  admits  of  no  lines  of  distinction,  this  act 
is  usually  said  to  comprise  three  sfatjes:  first,  that  in  which  ithe  food 
is  forced  backward  from  the  mouth,  through  the  fauces  into  the 
pharynx.  This  act  is  voluntary,  though  usually  performed  uncon- 
sciously, being  ascribed  to  the  movements  of  the  tongue  itself.  The 
second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  bolus  is  made  to  travel  along  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  ])harynx  to  the  (esophagus.  This  sec- 
ond act  is  more  com])licate(l  and  re(|uires  (juicker  movements,  because 
the  nasal  and  laryngeal  orifices  are  open,  hut  past  which  the  food  must 
go  without  entering.  The  main  motive  iK)wer  for  this  performance 
is  gained  by  the  contractions  of  the  three  ccmstrictors,  aided  by  the 
svnchronous  action  of  other  muscles,  whose  dutv  is  to  occlude  tern- 
porarily  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  openings.  The  oi)ening  into  the 
nasal  cavity  is  closed  hy  the  el(naticm  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  posterior  ]nnars  of  the  faucets.  Just  above  the 
laryngeal  opening  and  at  the  base  of  the  tcmgue  is  a  small,  leaf- 
shaped  piece  of  cartilage,  the  epiglottis.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  laryngeal  orifice  was  guard(»d  during  deglutition  hy  the  retraction 
of  the  tongue  pressing  down  the  ej»iglottis  to  fit  it  firmly.  But,  as 
removal  of  the  e])iglottis  did  not  interfere  with  noruuil  swallowing,  it 
was  learned  that  the  n»al  safeguard  was  the  contraction  of  the  nryienO" 
epiglottic  ftddx.     The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  bolus  dc^scends 
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along  the  oesophagus  to  enter  the  stomach.  This  stage  is  performed 
by  the  intrinsic  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  oesophagus- 
^alls.  As  is  known,  its  muscular  fibers  are  arranged  in  two  layers: 
one  circular,  the  other  longitudinal.  The  upper  third  is  composed  of 
striated  muscle-fibers,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  plain,  or  unstriped. 
variety.  Accordingly  in  the  upper  third  the  movement  of  the  bolus 
is  more  rapid  than  in  the  lower  two-thirds.  The  movement  through 
the  oesophagus  is  that  known  as  peristalticj  or  vermicular.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  stages  of  deglutition  are  involuntary.  When  the  death- 
rattle  occurs  it  is  caused  by  the  pharynx  not  contracting  around  the 

bolus. 

Swallowing  of  Fluids. 

From  what  has  been  said  previously  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  act  of  deglutition  of  both  liquids  and  solids  is  a  muscular 
act,  and  not,  therefore,  dependent  upon  gravity.*  Thus,  horses  and 
manv  other  animals  drink  with  their  heads  low,  so  that  the  fluid  must 
needs  be  forced  up  an  inclined  plane  to  reach  their  stomachs.  Some- 
times jugglers,  while  standing  upon  their  heads,  perform  the  feat  of 
drinking. 

The  deglutition  of  boli  or  food  was,  for  convenience,  divided 
into  three  stages,  but  so  quickly. is  the  passage  of  liquids  accomplished 
that  physiologists  are  able  to  recognize  but  one  movement.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Kronecker  and 
Meltzer  for  an  explanation  of  this  process;  according  to  them,  there 
is  an  action  resembling,  in  the  main,  that  of  a  force-pump,  whereby 
the  mass  of  liquid  is  propelled  with  extreme  rapidity  through  the 
phar}iix  and  oesophagus. 

It  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  mylohyoids  that  the  liquid 
is  put  under  high  pressure  and  shot  along  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance:  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  This  pair  of  mus- 
cles is  greatly  aided  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  hyoglossi 
muscles.  These  two  pairs,  of  muscles,  by  acting  in  unison,  form  a 
sort  of  diaphragm  to  push  the  root  of  the  tongue  backward  and  down- 
ward, at  the  same  time  performing  a  force-pump  action  upon  the 
liquid  to  be  swallowed.  So  quickly  is  the  passage  of  the  liquid  accom- 
plished that  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  muscles  have  not  time  to 
contract  about  the  mass  of  liquid ;  in  fact,  they  are  inhibited  during 
the  passage  of  liquids  through  their  respective  channels.  After  the 
liquids  arrive  in  the  stomach  the  act  of  deglutition  ensues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  liquids  adhering  to  the  walls  of  oesophagus. 

'  Hertz  and  Kraus  have  shown  that  the  column  of  fluid  coming  down  the 
oeflophag^s  is  arrested  at  the  cardiac  sphincter  for  a  few  seconds,  when  the 
contents  flow  into  the  stomach  in  threadlike  or  thin  streams.  The  arrest 
is  due  to  a  temporary  increase  in  the  tonus  of  the  cardiac  sphincter.  The  flow 
into  the  stomach  is  partly  by  its  weight  and  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the 
craopbagus. 
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This  statement  is  substantiated  very  strikingly  in  eases  of  poison* 
ing  by  carbolic  acid  and  other  corrosive  substances.  The  mouth  and 
tongue,  from  longer  contact,  are  always  burned,  while  the  pharynx 
and  a?sophagus  may  escai>e  altogether,  or,  at  most,  are  but  sli^tly 
burned.  The  escape  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  rapid  transit  of  the 
corrosive  substance  through  them.  However,  the  cardiac  entrance 
of  the  stomach  is  always  very  much  corroded  before  the  sphincter 
relaxes  for  admission  into  the  stomach. 

When  the  ingested  food  has  been  thoroughly  insalivated  or  is 
semisolid,  there  begins  to  be, a  <leparture  from  the  three-stage  act 
toward  the  force-pump  action  of  liquids.  When  the  food  is  very 
much  liquefied  the  latter  action  is  very  prominent;  so  that  any  fixed 
line  for  the  swallowing  of  food  or  liquids  does  not  exist. 

Nervous  Control  off  Deglutition. 

Deglutition  is  a  reflex  act.  Every  reflex  act  requires  an  afferent 
set  of  sensorv  nerves,  a  reflex  center,  and  an  efferent  set  of  motor 
nerves,  that  of  swallowing  no  less  so  than,  any  other.  The  sensory 
nerves  have  their  terminations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
phar\Tix  and  oesophagus,  including  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
to  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  branches  of  the  fifth  to  the  soft  palate, 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  innervating  the  glottis 
and  epiglottis.  The  reflex  center  lies  somewhere  forward  in  the 
medulla.  The  efferent  nerves  are:  branches  of  the  fifth,  which  sup- 
ply the  digastric,  mylohyoid,  and  muscles  of  mastication;  the  facial, 
which  sup})lie8  the  levator  palati ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx.  Stimulation  of  central  end  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  calls  out  an  act  of  deglutition.  Stimulation  of  central  end 
of  the  glosso-pharvngoal  arrests  it.  The .  inferior  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  vagus  innervates  the  muscles  of  the  larMix,  while  the  hypo^ 
glossal  is  distributed  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Division 
of  the  two  vagi  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  both  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  with  a  very  firm  contraction  of  the  circular  band  of  fibers 
gi^arding  the  cardiac  orifice.  Tlioreforo  tlies(^  nerves  send  motor  fibers 
to  the  (esophagus  and  stomach,  but  inhibitory  ones  to  the  cardiac 
sphincter.  So  firm  is  the  tetanic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  that  if 
food  is  swallowed  after  division  of  the  vagi  it  accumulates  within  the 
oesophagus,  no  part  of  it  passing  into  the  stomach. 

The  act  of  swallowing  inhibits  the  vagus  center,  for  a  single  act 
of  deglutition  increases  the  pulse-rate.  This  influence  upon  the  heart- 
beat is  dependent  u])on  neither  the  amount,  character,  nor  temperature 
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of  the  bolus  swallowed.  It  is  influenced  only  by  the  reflex  act  and 
the  summation  of  other  acts.  It  also  has  an  inhibitory  influence  upon 
the  respiration.  This  is  very  evident  during  rapid  drinking  in  an 
animal  with  a  tracheotomy  tube.  For  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
heart's  action  a  tablespoonful  of  water  taken  in  a  large  number  of 
swallows  is  more  beneficial  than  a  glass  of  wine  taken  in  one  swallow. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  OCCURRING  IN  THE  MOUTH 

DURING  DIGESTION. 

As  before  stated,  the  chief  aim  of  digestion  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy is  the  reduction  of  the  alimentary  substances  into  a  soluble  and 
absorbable  condition,  so  they  can  pass  through  the  various  animal 
membranes  and  become  components  of  the  tissues  and  blood  of  the 
body.  No  matter  how  soft,  through  the  influence  of  insalivation,  or 
finely  divided  and  triturated  by  reason  of  mastication,  the  food  may 
be,  it  cannot  become  a  constituent  of  the  body  until  it  has  been  acted 
upon  chemically  and  dissolved  by  the  various  ferments  present  in  the 
different  digestive  fluids. 

When  food  enters  the  mouth,  the  commencement  of  the  digestive 
tract,  the  first  digestive  fluid  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  is  the 
saliva.  Besides  its  mechanical  functions  of  moistening  and  softening 
the  food  to  render  easier  the  task  of  swallowing  it  in  the  form  of  boli, 
it  performs  other  duties  of  a  chemical  nature. 

First,  by  reason  of  its  watery  base,  it  has  the  power  to  dissolve 
saline  substances,  the  organic  acids,  alcohols,  sugars,  and  a  few  other 
substances  soluble  in  water. 

Secondly,  it  has  the  power  to  transform  certain  materials,  as 
starches,  into  maltose,  a  form  of  sugar.  The  starch  must  have  its 
cellulose  coat  dissolved  by  boiling,  however,  for  the  ferment  in  saliva 
will  not  act  readily  upon  cellulose.  The  active,  transforming  prin- 
ciple in  saliva  is  an  unorganized  ferment,  or  enzyme,  to  which  the 
name  ptyalin  has  been  given.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin 
and  maltose  by  it  is  known  as  the  amtjlolyiic  action  of  saliva.  Its 
action  is  by  mere  contact,  for  no  appreciable  change  in  quantity  or 
character  is  noted  in  it  after  its  functions  are  performed,  and  so  active 
is  it  that  it  is  able  to  convert  two  thousand  times  its  own  weight  of 
starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose. 

The  word  "ase^^  is  given  to  an  enz^Tne.  and  this  is  preceded  by 
the  name,  or  its  root,  of  the  substance  upon  which  it  acts.  Thus, 
ptyalin,  an  amylase  (amylum,  starch),  breaks  up  starch  into  maltose. 
Thus,  saccharase  or  invertase  of  the  small  intestines  act?  on  saccha- 
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rose  and  produces  glucose  and  fructose,  which  can  be  absorbed  and 
assimilated. 

The  bacillus  coli  communis,  a  normal  denizen  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, secretes  lactase,  which  breaks  up  lactose. 

Lipase  or  «teapsin  breaks  up  fats  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin. 

We  have  proteases  which  break  up  the  proteids  into  peptones, 
and  the  peptones  into  amino-acids.  The  proteases  are  pepsin,  trypsin, 
erepsin,  .and  enterokinase. 

We  have  the  coagulases,  such  as  rennin  and  the  fibrin  ferment 
(thrombase). 

Certain  fungi  (Russula  and  Boletus),  when  cut,  have  a  blue  or 
black  color  on  their  surface,  due  to  a  melanin  formed  bv  an  enzvme, 
tyrosinase,  acting  on  tyrosin.  Both  these  bodies  are  free  in  the  plant, 
but  come  in  contact  when  the  tissues  are  injured.  Tyrosinase  exists 
in  animal  tissues.  Within  recent  tinu^s  it  has  been  found  that  malt- 
ase,  when  added  to  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  glucose,  reverses  its 
action  and  builds  up  maltose  until  14  ]>er  cent,  of  maltose  is  formed, 
when  it  stops.  This  rOsembles  a  chenucal  action — constant  breaking 
down  of  maltose,  but  constant  building  up  at  the  same  rate.  Lipase 
has  a  similar  reversing  action,  but  it  has  not  been  found  true  for 
other  enzymes.  Hence  maltase  and  li])a»e  are  destnictive  and  con- 
structive, and  may  be  agents  l)y  which  the  cell  maintains  its  nutri- 
tive balance  between  its  protoplasm  and  the  surrounding  extracellular 
IjTnph. 

The  hydrolytic  action  of  enzymes  u]>on  the  sugars  depends  upon 
their  stereo-isomeric  form.  From  glucose  and  methyl-alcohol  there 
results  Alpha-methyl-glucoside  and  Beta-methyl-glucoside.  If  the 
enz}Tnes  of  yeast  are  tested  on  these  two  compounds,  which  differ  only 
in  stereo-chemical  relationship,  it  is  found  that  only  the  Alpha-modi- 
fication is  hydrolyzed.  The  Beta  one  is  quite  resistant.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Fischers  statement,  the  ferment  and  its  substance  must  fit  like 
the  lock  and  kev,  or  the  reaction  docs  not  occur. 

The  action  of  f(Tments  is  to  quicken  a  pro(M»ss  of  hydrolysis 
which,  without  their  ])rosencc,  would  tjike  a  long  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Ferments  do  not  initiate  a  clieuiical  action.  ])ut  alter  the  velocity 
of  reaction,  wliidi  occurs  in  tlicir  ni)scncc,  only  then  much  more 
slowly  or  much  more  quickly. 

Saliva,  as  it  ap])cnrs  in  the  nioutli,  is  a  thick,  glairy,  generally 
frothy  and  turbid  fluid.  It  is  a  mi\c(l  fluid,  its  secretions  being 
derived    from    the    pan^tid.    submaxillary,    and    sublingual    salivary 
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glands,  and  contains  mucin  procured  from  the  labial,  lingual,  and 
buccal  glands.  Then,  too,  it  contains  some  debris  of  food,  bacteria^ 
and  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles.  Its  thick,  ropy  nature  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  mucin  in  it.  Normal  saliva  is  alkaline  in 
reaction,  but  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  it  becomes  somewhat  acid. 
The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.002  to  1.006. 

The  amyloMic  action  of  saliva  is  sensitive  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  low  temperature  either  retarding  its  action  or  stopping  it 
altogether,  while  increased  temperature  causes  greater  activity  until 
40**  C.  is  reached,  which  is  considered  the  optimum  point.  Above 
that  mark  the  heat  becomes  injurious. 

During  the  proper  mastication  and  insalivation  of  a  mouthful 
of  food,  there  occurs,  to  the  starches  present,  a  splitting  up  into  dex- 
trin and  maltose;  the  dextrin  is  later  converted  into  maltose  also. 
This  occurs  more  quickly  with  erythrodextrin^  which  gives  a  charac- 
teristic red  color  with  iodine,  than  with  achroodextrin,  which  gives  no 
ci)lor  with  iodine. 

The  amvlolvtic  action  of  saliva  is  best  favored  bv  a  neutral 
medium,  although  it  can  take  place  when  the  environment  is  slightly 
alkaline  or  acid.  The  slightest  quantity  of  free  acid  in  excess  stops 
its  action  at  once.  Its  normal  condition  in  the  mouth  is  slightly 
alkaline  or  neutral.  In  these  media  the  splitting-up  process  takes 
place  quickly;  but,  since  the  food  is  usually  held  in  the  mouth  for  so 
short  a  time,  all  the  starches  cannot  be  transfonned  during  the  period 
of  mastication.  As  the  gastric  juice  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  has  been  generally  thought  that  immediately  the  bolus  of  food  comes 
in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  is  killed  and 
its  amylolytic  action  stopped.  Recent  researches  have  proved  that  the 
transforming  continues  in  the  stomach  for  some  time  after  its  entry, 
the  time  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  That  is,  until  (a) 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  has  been  neutralized  and  (h)  until  a  trace 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  remains  in  excess.  According  to  Veldin, 
free  hvdrochloric  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  stomach  until  about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour  after  a  meal. 

The  action  of  saliva  upon  starch  is  very  readily  seen  by  test-tube 
experimentation.  In  a  tube  is  placed  a  quantity  of  boiled  starch, 
which  is  viscid  and  gelatinous  in  nature  and  rather  turbid  in  appear- 
ance. That  it  is  true  starch  mav  be  shown  bv  the  iodine  test,  a  blue 
color  resulting.  With  the  starch  in  the  tube  is  mixed  n  (piantity  of 
saliva.  Soon  there  is  a  marked  change:  the  solution  becomes  more 
water}'  and  thinner  and  the  turbidity  disappears.     On  l)oilin<r  a  por- 
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tion  of  this  t ran^pareut  tiohttinn  nith  Fehling's  solution  i 
osido  JB  prei-ijiilutfii,  showing  the  presence  of  $ugar  in  tlie  I 
dextrose  or  maltose.    The  action  of  ptyalin  on  i-tarch  is  as  follow 


peilrtn.  Water.  MiltoM. 

PtvalJn  has  also  a  reversible  action;   that  is,  foriiiii  starch  at 
same  time  it  is  breaking  it  down.    Saliva  also  has  a  maltase  whiclfl 
eplita  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose:— 

C..H„0„  +  H,0  =  C,H„0, 

MalloK.  Walcr.  Dcilrose. 


it  i^ 


i'ig.  II,— Parotid  of  Cat      (F..  MIti-leb.)      (From  Tig-T-i.  .Ir" 
Physioln^-."  coiiyri^ht.  li>0(I.  hj-  D.  Applelon  uii.l  i.....l]i 
A,  After  tullng  It  houn.    B.  Durlu*  (ctLTlty. 

Maltasc  also  has  a  reversible  action.     The  wilivn  also  conli 
traces  of  an  inorganic  substance,  potassium  sulphocyanide.     Tim 
ture  of  iron  stains  it  red. 

In  the  resting  serous  gland  when  stained  with  carmin  it  i« 
found  that  the  ve\U  arc  pale,  with  but  little  color,  and  contain  a  few- 
minute  granules.  The  nticleus  is  small  sized,  without  a  nucleolus; 
in  shape,  irregular,  and  red  (Stained.  The  shrinking  of  the  nucleus 
is  well  marked.  In  the  active  stage  the  cells  are  smaller,  the  nuclei 
are  round,  with  sharp  walls  containing  nucleoli.  The  contents  of 
the  cell  are  turbid,  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  clear  substance 
an  increase  nf  granules.     The  carmin  stains  the  cells  deeper. 

The  aalivary  glands  are  greatly  influenced  by  nervous  aotini 
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The  submaxillaiy  is  8uppii(.'d  by  the  i-horda  tympani,  which  coiituins 
two  kiodH  of  libers:  (he  scrit'tory  and  the  vutiodiliitor.  If  ynu  give 
atropisc  yon  i-an  iwnilyze  tiie  ciidiiigit  of  lh«  scvrctiiry  fil>err>  while 
the  vasodilators  ulill  coittiniie  tlteir  activity,  liijoclinii  a(  sodium 
bicarbonate  into  the  duct  of  Whurtnn  arrests  the  action  of  the 
Hepretory  fibers  mid  loiives  intact  the  vasodilators.  I*ihicarpine  and 
muscarine  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  by  stimnlatinn  the  endinj^s 
"f  the  chorda  tympani  and  will  rniiore  the  iiaralysis  cauKcd  by 
atropine.  Opium  mnkcu  ihe  moutb  dry  by  acting  <in  tbo  center  of 
salivation.     The  salivation  liy  mercury  is  due  to  excessive  nictabo- 


lliUil.it  in  Frpsh  SUt*.     (Lanouht.)      (From 
oloRv.''  fopyriBhl,  lOOU.  by  D.  .^pplcton  and 


liiim  of  the  gland-eetis  tliemselveti.  When  the  chorda  is  stimnlatcd 
by  electricity,  the  ])rei*snre  in  the  excretory  dnct  is  prcater  than 
the  blood-prppsnrc  of  the  animal.  During  this  stimulation  the  tcni- 
peratnrc  is  elevated.  M'lu-n  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimnlnted  the 
blood- vessel ti  of  Ihe  ^'bnid  dilate  ami  the  veins  are  red  and  pnlsnte 
because  the  arterial  hlood  rushes  rapidly  through  them.  The 
antagonistic  nerve  which  slows  the  secretion  of  saliva,  both  in  the 
submaxillary  and  parotid  gland,  is  the  cervical  sympathetic.  At 
the  same  time,  owing  fo  its  vasoconstrictors,  the  hlood-vesscts  are 
contracted.    Heoce  in  the  submaxillary  we  have  as  a  secretory  nerve 
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the  chorda  t^itipani;    in  the  parotid  the  auriculo-temporal.     Th( 
nerve  jilayin^  against  them  hoth  is  the  cervical  8ymi)athetic. 

Hie  ])arotid  ghind   receives  fil)ers   from   the  bulbar  origin  o 
the  autonomic  system  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  then  by  the- 
tympanic  branch  of  this  nerve  or  nerve  of  Jacobson;    then  by  thr^ 
small  superficial  j)etrosal  nerve  through  which  it  reaches  the  oti< 
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^'>K-   12a. — Schema  of  Xorves  of  Parotitl  Oland. 

CM.  Ganglion  of  Andorsoh.  IX,  Ninth  cranial  or  Klosso-phairnff^i^l  nerre. 
SJ.  Norvo  of  JacolMK^n.  or  tympanic  nerve.  17/.  Facial  nerre.  Gf,  Qcnlculate 
iranflion.  iil'W  Great  petroital  nerve.  ^V^V.  Small  petrosal  nerve.  I',  Fifth 
cran.al  n«^rve.  /l/\.  Inferior  maxillary  ntrve.  AT.  Auriculo-temporal.  OO, 
Otio  iranfslion  Sphd,  Spheno-palatine  ganglion.  ("N.  Cervical  STmpathetlc. 
S9^0,  SupfTior  cervical  ganglion,  i^f.  Post -ganglionic  sympathetic  fibers.  P, 
l^(lnM>d 

ganglion:  then  by  the  ]>ost-gangli<mir  tilH^rs  by  the  aurioulo-tem- 
|H>ral  braihb  of  the  iiifcrii^r  nuixillary  of  \ht^  tifth  nerve  to  the 
|>an>t'd.  It  nsci\o<.  a<  a  ^-ympaihct'o  i^^rvc,  i»o>!-pinglionic  fibers 
fnmi  the  -v.'.cri^^r  ht\  :.  a!  ira]Vi:lion,  wb.it  b  rcai  b  bcn^  by  the  cerrical 
syn;]^athotii\ 

The  submaxillary  and  >i:b1in::ual  irland>  rtwive  their  aatononiic 
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fibers  ])y  the  chorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  which, 
after  running  into  the  lingual  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  for  a  short 
length,  sends  its  secretory  and  vasodilator  fibers  to  the  sublingual 
ganglion  of  Langley  to  the  sublingual  glands,  whilst  the  others  pass 
l>y  the  sublingual  ganglion  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  lies  at  the  point  of  departure  of 
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Rg.  12b- — Schema  of  Ner\- 


res  of  Submaxillary  Gland. 


FN,  Facial  nenre.  OhT,  Chorda  tympani.  Gg»  Geniculate  ganglion.  0(7, 
Otic  ganglion.  IMSV,  Inferior  maxillary  of  the  fifth.  LV,  Lingual  nerve. 
»Ln.  Sublingual  ganglion.  »a.  Submaxillary  gland.  C8,  Cervical  sympathetic. 
tfC'G,  Superior  cervical  ganglion.  Ht\  Post-ganglionic  sympathetic  fibers.  The 
chorda  tympani  also  contains  vasodilator  fibers  for  the  gland  and  the  cervical 
sympathetic  contains  vasoconstrictor  fibers. 

the  chorda  tympani  from  the  lingual,  but  only  the  nerves  going 
to  the  sublingual  of  Langley^s  gland  are  connected  with  it.  The 
sympathetic  nerve,  as  with  the  parotid,  passes  up  the  cervical 
sympathetic  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  then  to  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  afferent  fibers  of  the  salivary  glands  are  the  taste  fibers 
in  the  chorda  tympani  and  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  branches 
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of  the  lingual.  The  chorda  tynipaiii  libers  run  to  the  geniculate 
ganglion  and  enter  the  brain  with  the  fibers  of  the  portio  inter- 
media of  the  seventh  nerve. 

The  afferent  libers  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  go  back  to  the 
otic  ganglion,  then  by  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  t}TTi- 
panic  nerve  to  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

Trophic  and  Secretory  Fibers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fibers  going  to  the  salivary  glands.  If 
the  chorda  ])e  stimulated,  it  is  found  that  the  saliva  contains  more 
water  and  salts  in  proportion  to  the  organic  matter  than  existed 
before.  If  previous  to  the  stimulation,  the  gland  was  at  rest  and 
not  exhausted,  the  increase  of  the  stimulation  at  first  causes  a  rise 
in  the  percentage  of  organic  constituents,  and  this  rise  is  more 
notable  than  in  the  case  of  the  salts.  Hence  Heidenhain  held  that 
two  kinds  of  nerve-fibers  were  distributed  to  the  salivary  glands. 
One  governs  the  secretion  of  water  and  salts,  the  other  governs  the 
formation  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  saliva;  the  former  he 
called  secretory  fibers,  the  latter  trophic.  The  sympathetic  mainly 
has  trophic  fibers,  the  chorda  chiefly  secretory  fil)er8. 

Pawlow  has  shown  in  the  dog  that  the  submaxillary  gland 
reacts  to  a  great  number  of  stimuli,  such  as  the  sight  of  food 
(psychical  secretion),  chewing  of  meats,  and  acids.  The  parotid 
reacts  only  when  dry  food,  dry  bread  or  dry  meat,  is  placed  in  the 
mouth.  Foods  with  a  large  amount  of  water  excite  a  little  flow  of 
saliva,  whilst  dry  foods  cause  a  more  almndaVit  flow.  Here  is  an 
adaptive  capacity  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  food  chewed.  The  reflex  center  for  the  salivary  secre- 
tion is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  origin  of  the 
ninth  and  seventh  cranial  nerves.  The  afferent  nerves  are  the 
nerves  of  taste,  the  chorda  tynij)ani  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
sensorv'  branch  of  the  trigeminus:  the  efferent  nerves  fire  the 
auriculo-temporal  and  chorda  tympani. 

GASTRIC  DIGESTION  (DIGESTION  IN  THE  STOMACH). 

The  stomach  is  the  principal  organ  of  digestion.  As  we  know, 
digestion  has  for  its  aim  the  rendition  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  ingested  from  tlie  external  world  into  such  a  condition 
that  thev  can  readily  mix  with  the  blood  and  so  be  introduced  into 
the  living  tissues  of  the  body.  For  no  animal  can  exist  which  does 
not  receive  materials  for  its  support  from  the  environing  media. 
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To  accomplish  this  aim  both  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  are 
closely  interwoven.  In  the  stomach,  as  one  of  the  principal  organs, 
is  performed  a  large  and  important  share  of  the  whole  digestive 
process;  as  it  were,  it  is  one  of  the  large  departments  of  a  me- 
chanical and  chemical  laboratory  or  establishment  in  which  every 
department  is  working  toward  a  definite  end:  the  digestion  of  the 
food.  I^nlike  the  amylolytic  changes  of  the  saliva,  which  best  occur 
in*  an  alkaline  solution,  stomachic  digestion  is  an  acid  digestion. 

The  stomach  is  the  first  organ  into  which  the  food  passes  as  it 
leaves  the  a^sophagus.  It  is  the  most  enlarged  or  dilated  portion  of 
the  entire  alimentary  canal,  being  located  in  the  left  hypochondriac, 
epigastric,  and  right  hypochondriac  regions.  It  is  a  large  muscular 
pouch,  and  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  small  intestine.  The 
greater  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  to  the  left  and  communicates 
with  the  oesophagus  by  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  pyloric  end  is  the 
lesser  extremity,  and  at  the  right  communicates  with  the  small 
intestine  by  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  fundus  is  the  greater  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and 
projects  several  inches  to  the  left  of  the  oesophagus.  The  lesser 
extremity  for  about  two  inches  of  its  length  is  slightly  constricted, 
and  is  called  the  pyloric  antrum.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  the  entrance 
to  the  duodenum,  and  is  about  a  half-inch  in  diameter.  It  contains 
tlie  pyloric  sphincter,  or  valve. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  has  four  coats:  from  the  outside,  serous,  mus- 
cular, fibrous,  and  mucous.  The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the 
peritoneum.  The  muscular  coat  contains  three  layers  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibers.  The  layer  of  longitudinal  fibers  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  oesophagus,  from  which  it  radiates  over  the  stomach. 

The  middle  layer  is  composed  of  circular  fibers.  These  circular 
fibers  gradually  accumulate  toward  the  pyloric  extremity  and  form 
a  thick  band  known  as  the  pyloric  sphincter.  The  internal  layer 
consists  of  oblique  fibers.  The  submucous  coat  is  made  up  of 
areolar  tissue  and  foi-ms  an  extensible  layer  upon  which  the  strength 
of  the  stomach  mainly  depends.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  of  a  pale-pinkish  color.  Under 
excitement  it  becomes  reddened.  During  digestion  and  when 
inflamed  it  has  a  deep-red  hue.  It  is  thin  at  the  fundus  and 
gradually  thickens  toward  the  pyloric  extremity.  In  this  place  it 
ordinarily  is  in  a  state  of  wrinkles  or  rugae,  which  are  longitudinal 
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in  great  part.     At  the  j)yli>ric  orifice  a  thick  circular  fold  acts  a^^^« 
a  part  of  a  vulvc  c-alled   (he  pyloric  valve. 

Structure  of  Mucous  Membrane. 

Upon  nn  examination  ivilh  a  feclile  magnifying  power  there  is-*t  ^.^ 
found  <in  the  iimeous  iTiciiibraim  a  great  number  of  di^pretii^ions  about  z:*" 
Vmo  ii'h  in  liianieter,  which  are  the  openings  of  tiie  glands  of  tht'  — -^ 
titoniach.    The  mucous  membrane  is  lined  with  a  columnar  epjthe- 


Fig.  l;l,— Human  Slomnch.     (Attt?r  Sappet.)      {From  MilU'g  "Animal 

l'li,v*i.)lora'-"  ">l>,vrin1il,  IHHSt.  bj-  )>.  AppMoii  oiui  ('•impanj'.) 


1.    (Kaophagua 
Oblique  fl'iers.    9, 


cFtopbaifi'al    opining. 


Bubjacctit  I'lroulur  nb.TB. 

Hum,  Tlie  Inlmlar  ;rliiinls  :'f  (he  stmunch  arc  ]ilHccd  side  by  side 
.  and  inuiihcr  several  millinris.  T!ic>e  ^'laiids  have  a  ^n.^ement  meni- 
hrane.  wliii-h  H>|iariitCf!  tlic  glniids  (mm  one  niinther  and  in  which 
the  capillnrics  >|in'iiil  a  (iue  iiehvirk  .>ver  tlic  tiihiiles.  They  have 
also  a  Mind  end.  There  are  iwn  kiud^J  nf  pistric  filands:  the  car- 
diac nnd  llic  |iyl-irie.  Tlic  iivlnric  glands  liavc  at  their  mouth  an 
Dpithelimn  which  is  a  coiifiniiiilinn  of  ilie  cohnnrar  c|iitbelium  of 
the  slomar-h.  In  the  tiihul'w  Hie  c|iilhcltiim  is  sliorfcr  and  more 
cnbieal  and  graniilnr.  In  ilie  fundus  dands  and  cardiac  glands  the 
epithelium  is  composed  of  short  eoluiiiniir  cells,  and  these  celln  have 
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coarser  granules  than  the  pyloric  glands.  Tlici^e  are  the  central, 
or  adeloniorphoiia,  cells.  Between  these  cells  and  tlie  liaaernent 
membrane  there  is  another  cell,  oval  in  shajjf,  with  a  distinct  oval 
granular  nucleus,  called  the  parietal,  or  delomorphous  or  oxyntic, 
eel!?. 


0.  v.  The  crypW  of 
sUnltii)  Kith  pnrletsl  I 
cBpillaiin  or  the  nuc 


'iDldlBip-BnimBlIc  rfprtsentstlon). 


The  blood-vessels  of  the  etoniaeh  are  derived  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  pceliac  axis.  The  veins  are  the  trihutaries  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  contain  numeroiin  valves.    The  nerves  are  the  vagus 
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and  svnipathdic.     Xiimeroiis  piiinll  fraii;;! iatoil  plexuses  aro  found 
those  of  Jk'issiior  in  lln'  t^iiliniiu-oiis  coat,  liko  tlioee  in  thi'  intes-  - 
tine;   ami   AiiiTliacliV,  bitwwn   tiic   niiisciilar   liberty,  also  found   ir    : 
the  into*itine. 

Movements  of  the  Stonuch. 

Cannon  wati  tlie  lirwt  to  siiulv  the  niovcnuniji  nt  Moniacli  in  tliir_^ 
cat  with  Jiotntjicii  rays  and  hisinuili.  IW-n/.  has  found  tiiat  in  iuan«- 
tliere  is  no  division  of  tlie  stoiiiadi  into  two  partii,  ouo  of  wliieh  is~ 


TOnceriH'd  with  fiilivnry  dip'stii 
Kiifth',  liiciliT,  and  Ko^enthat  i 
and  arrived  nt  Iho  snuic  «-oiir!ii!! 
localized  anlniTii    pylciri  exists 


,  the  otlier  witli  jrastric  diee!<tion. 

tjiloycd  a   KiH'iiti,'en  kineniatopraph 

n.    Tliey  also  >tate  that  no  markeil 

the  sfi;sf  fonii-Tly  stated.     They 


found  that  enerpetic  revolutions  of  the  eonicnts  of  the  t-tomach  were 
alwavR  in  the  pyloric  n-^ion.  as  Beaumont  oiiserved  in  AlextP  St. 
Martin,  who  had  a  frastric  ilst\ila.  'Wlicn  a  man  is  standing  the 
pylorus  is  lowest  and  the  sjotuaeli  cunrhiils  ii-<|f  lik,.  any  other 
similar  ves^si-l  m:.]  (lie  licavii^-l  f..nd  f;ill^  t,.  llu-  Invest  part  of  stomach. 
Tlic  1t<K-ut;ren  kiiiernalo^-raphs  were  made  on  a  healthy  20-yoar- 
old  maiden.    Tln'y  UMiallv  made  twelve  to  thirteen  ohservations  of 
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the  stomach  in  about  twenty-two  seconds.  Fig.  15a,  1,  shows  the  two 
divisions  of  the  stomach  into  body  with  fundus  and  antrum.  This 
division  into  two  parts  is  formed  by  a  deep  constriction  (a)  arising  on 
fche  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  which  they  call  the  angulus. 
Opposite  the  deepest  part  of  the  constriction  there  is  found  on  the 
larger  curvature  a  shallow  dimple  (6).  In  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  1, 
we  see,  as  in  all  the  following  figures,  a  constriction,  the  cardiac  inci- 
sure, beneath  which  the  peristaltic  waves  of  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  begin.  Fig.  2  shows  that  on  the  greater  curvature  the 
dimple  (d)  is  deepened,  while  opposite  on  the  smaller  curvature  the 
constriction  (c)  of  the  angulus.  Through  this  constriction  there  is 
fonned  a  little  elevated  cone  which  forms  part  of  a  new  antrum. 

This  new  antrum  is  bounded  by  the  constrictions  (a,  b,  c)  and 
through  one  opposite  from  c,  indentation  d  on  the  greater  cjirvature. 
Fig.  3  differs  from  2  only  in  a  considerable  deepening  of  the  con- 
striction b  on  the  greater  curvature.  There  is  a  narrowing  of  the 
older  antrum  because  the  constrictions  a  and  b  both  move  peristalti- 
cally  toward  the  pylorus.  On  the  smaller  curvature  the  cone  elevation 
is  enlarged,  due  to  the  deepening  of  the  constriction  (c).  Fig.  4 
com])ared  with  Fig.  3  shows  a  further  deepening  of  the  •constrictions 
h  and  c.  The  constrictions  a  and  b  are  moving  farther  toward  the 
pylorus,  making  the  old  antrum  smaller,  while  the  part  of  the  new 
antrum  between  a  and  c  has  increased.  Fig.  5  shows  diminution  of 
the  old  antrum,  increase  of  new  antrum.  The  constriction  c  and  the 
wave  of  depression  d  on  tlie  greater  curvature  opposite  c  are  moving 
toward  the  pylorus.  Fig.  6  shows  an  iixreascd  deepening  and  a  slight 
turning  of  the  constriction  c  toward  the  pylorus  and  at  the  same  d 
is  farther  toward  the  pylorus,  which  appears  to  have  opened.  Figs.  7 
to  12  show  the  course  of  the  turning  of  the  constriction  c  and  a  con- 
tinuous motion  of  the  wave  of  depression  d  on  the  greater  curvature. 
The  old  antrum  upon  Fig.  4  to  Fig.  8  is  visibly  diminished  and  in 
Fig.  10  cannot  be  seen.  In  Figs.  8  and  9  it  is  perceived  how  the  old 
antrum  in  the  last  stage  of  its  existence  is  completely  emptied  by  its 
walls  lying  together.  The  part  of  the  new  antrum  lying  between  a 
and  c  increases  from  P^g.  7  to  Fig.  12,  and  finally  it  is  the  form  in 
the  beginning,  Yig.  1. 

Kastle,  Rieder,  and  Rosenthal  found  that,  like  a  shovel,  the  con- 
striction c  pushes  the  gastric  contents  before  it  toward  the  pylorus. 
From  an  examination  of  the  various  phases  they  find  that  the  part  of 
the  stomach  lying  inmied lately  before  the  pylorus  is  diminished  while 
the  pylorus  is  closed.     This  diminution  is  only  possible  when  a  part 
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Fig.  15a. — Roentf?en  Kinematogram*  of  the  Human  Stomach, 
(Kastle,  lliEpiCB,  ami  Uo>^entiial.) 
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of  the  contents  of  the  prepyloric  section  of  the  stomach  runs  back  into 
tile  Rtomach.  The '  fluidity  of  the  food  ie  important,  as  the  more 
fiquiil  a  food  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  leaves  the  etomach.  In  a  dof; 
K'ith  •iuodenal  fistula  water  rune  out  of  the  opening  almost  aa  quickly 
as    i  t  ie  swallowed. 


Fig.  15b. — Conposite  Picture  of  the  Movements  of  the  Human  Stomach. 
(KJvsTLE,  RiiuEB,  and  Rosenthal.) 

The  conetriction  waves  have  tlircc  functions,  the  ml.xing,  tritura- 
tion, and  expulsion  of  food.  The  stomach  movements  are  inhibited 
when  the  cat  shows  anxiety,  rage,  or  di*itress.  Cannon  has  observed  in 
cnti'  that  carlmhydrate  food  appeared  in  the  intestine  in  ten  minute^', 
while  protcirs  did  not  leave  for  an  hour.  Proteins  also  remained  in 
the  stomach  twite  as  long  as  fals.  ff  ciirhoh  yd  rates  were  fetl  first  and 
protein  second,  the  departure  from  the  stomach  of  carboliyd rates  was 
not  materially  slowed,  but  when  proteins  were  led  first,  and  carbo- 
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hydrates  second,  the  protein  retarded  the  exit  of  the  carbohydrates. 
The  ^a^iations  in  the  rate  of  discharge  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats  is  explained  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  pylorus. 

CLOSURE  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

Each  time  the  acid  chyme  escapes,  it  sets  up  a  reflex  act  which 
temporarily  occludes  the  pyloric  orifice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
hibits the  propulsive  movements  of  the  organ.  The  acid  mass  of 
chyme  escaping  the  pylorus,  excites  an  increased  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice  and  the  acid  is  gradually  neutralized.  When  this  is 
accomplished  the  escape  of  further  acid  chyme  is  permitted.  This 
regulatory  action  prevents  disorder  in  the  progress  of  digestion  and 
at  the  same  time  insures  regularity  in  the  transition  from  the  acid 
gastric  digestion  to  the  alkaline  intestinal  one.  The  opening  of  the 
pylorus  is  due  to  the  presence  of  free  acid  at  the  pylorus.  Both 
the  closure  of  the  pylorus  and  the  opening  of  the  pylorus  can  ensue 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nenes  going  to  the  stomach.  The 
acidity  of  the  contents  of  stomach  keeps  the  cardia  closed. 

THE  NERVOUS  CONTROL  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

As  known  to-day,  the  norve-supply  to  the  stomach  is  from  both 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  the  sympathetic;  its  connection  with 
the  former  is  through  the  medium  of  the  vagi,  with  the  latter  by 
the  splanohnics  through  the  solar  plexus.  The  fibers  of  both  sys- 
tems distributed  to  the  gastric  muscles  are  nonmedullated.  The 
functions  of  the  vagi  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  be  motor, 
for  when  thev  are  stimulated  bv  chemica^  thermal,  or  other  irri- 
tants,  there  results  a  peristalsis  throughout  the  whole  viscus.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fibers  from  the  sympathetic  system  are  inhibitory; 
when  they  are  stimulated,  peristalsis  is  stopptnl  and  there  is  dila- 
tation of  the  sphincter  pylori.  The  stomaoli  also  has  movements  of 
its  own  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Gastric  juice  mixed  with  food  and  water  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  gastric  sound  or  stomach-pump.  Pure  gastric  juice  cannot  be 
procured  thus,  for  when  the  stoTnacli  is  empty  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  ceases  and  any  surplus  remaining  in  the  stomach  seems  to  be 
reabsorbed.     Its  flow  is  begun  again  only  as  the  result  of  stimuli; 
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the  natural  ones  and  those  producing  what  alone  may  be  termed 
normal  gastric  juice,  are  food  and  drink. 

Normal  gastric  juice  has  been  procured  by  feeding  an  animal 
a  fictitious  meal.  In  this  process  the  food  swallowed  does  not  reach 
the  stomach,  but  passes  out  of  the  oesophagus  through  a  fistula. 
The  eating  has  the  power  to  excite  reflexly  the  flow  of  the  secretion. 

Gastric  juice  thus  obtained  from  a  dog  is  a  "clear,  colorlest,, 
limpid  fluid,  very  acid,  and  peptic  in  nature.  The  liquid  is  prac- 
tically odorless;  if  there  is  any  odor  at  all  present  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  animal.  Its  specific  gravity  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  water"  (1002.5).  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily  is 
about  one-tenth  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  largest  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  is  water.  In  man 
and  animals  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  small  quantities  of  solid 
matters  present  and  then  view  the  immense  amount  of  work  done 
hy  them  in  the  digestive  processes.  Of  the  solids  present,  about  half 
are  inorganic  salts;  the  remaining  portion  comprises  the  organic 
ferment,  or  enzyme,  present  in  gastric  juice — pepsin. 

The  reaction  of  gastric  juice  is  undoubtedly  acid,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (0.2  per  cent.).  In  the  pure 
secretion,  free  from  food,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  only 
acid  is  hydrochloric.  Acid  is  necessary,  for  pepsin,  the  active  fer- 
ment of  gastric  juice,  can  act  only  in  an  acid  medium.  During 
digestion,  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  other  acids  are  often  present, 
due  to  putrefactive  changes  and  the  presence  of  bacteria.  Pepsin 
can  act  in  the  presence  of  these  acids  as  media,  but  not  very  well. 

Schmidt's  analysis  of  the  composition  of  gastric  juice  is  as 
follows:  ^^^y  g^^^Q 

Solid  residue 5.60 

Organic  matter:                                                          1000.00 
Pepsin    3.19 

Inorganic  matter: 

Chloride  of  sodium   1.46 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.55 

Chloride  of  calcium  0.06 

Free  hydrochloric  acid   2.00 

Phosphate  of  calcium "j 

Phosphate  of  mafi^esium    V     0.12 

Phosphate  of  iron j 


Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  two  sets  of  secretory  apparatus:  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  glands. 
Naturally  the  products  of  these  glands  differ  somewhat  in  their  char- 
acters; so  that  the  gastric  secretion  as  a  unit  is  a  mixed  body,  or  solu- 
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tion.  This  ^'mixed*'  gastric  juice  is  a  secretion  compound  of  a  very 
small  percentage  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  together  with  the  proteo- 
lytic ferment,  pepsin,  in  a  rather  saline  solution.  We  know  that  the 
pepsin,  for  instance,  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  not  found  as  such  in  the 
blood,  requiring  only  to  be  filtered  from  the  same  for  use,  but 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  yielded  by  them. 

A  characteristic  microscopical  feature  of  the  cells  of  secreton- 
glands  in  general  is  that  the  protoplasmic  portions  are  crowded  with 
fine  granular  bodies  before  secretion,  but  that  during  and  particularly 
after  secretion  their  numbers  are  very  perceptibly  diminished.  From 
this  it  was  inferred  that,  while  the  granules  might  not  in  themselves 
represent  the  important  ingredients  of  the  various  secretions,  yet  they 
were  responsible  and  directly  concerned  in  their  manufacture. 

The  cardiac  glands  are  composed  of  two  distinctive  types  of  cells : 
columnar  epithelium  lining  the  lumen  and  the  large  spherical  or 
oval  cells  located  on  the  peripher}'.  The  former  are  termed  chief,  or 
central,  the  latter  parietal,  cells. 

The  pyloric  glands  are  constructed  of  but  the  one  kind,  epithelial 
in  nature,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cardiac  cells  and  termed 
chief,  or  central. 

The  central  cells  of  both  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  glands  are  found 
to  be  heavily  charged  with  minute  granules  before  digestion ;  in  fact, 
such  numbers  are  present  as  to  interfere  with  the  staining  of  the  cells 
with  aniline  dyes,  because  of  the  protoplasm  being  obscured.  During 
secretion  some  of  the  granules  are  discharged  into  the  lumen,  pre- 
sumably through  the  protoplasmic  movements  of  the  cells  as  agents 
or  media.  After  digestion,  therefore,  the  cells  show  a  difference, 
principally  in  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  granules 
present,  manifested  by  either  a  clear  path  along  the  periphery  or  by  a 
shrunken  appearance  of  the  cells  with  fewer  granules.  The  material 
for  the  formation  of  these  granules  is  taken  by  the  cells  from  the 
lymph  which  constantly  bathes  them,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
protoplasm  is  manufactured  into  granules. 

The  central  are  the  cells  which  are  directly  concerned  in  yielding 
the  very  important  and  proteolytic  element  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
pepsin.  Without  its  presence  in  an  acidulated  medium,  the  normal 
processes  of  proteolysis  are  unable  to  be  accomplished  in  the  stomach. 
These  granules  are  not  pure  pepsin  to  be  passed  along  the  lumen  and 
so  enter  the  composition  of  the. gastric  juice,  but  are,  rather,  a  zymo- 
gen substance  acting  as  a  precursor,  which  is  readily  converted  into 
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pepsin  through   the   influence   of   the   acid.     To   this   intennediatc 
substance  has  been  given  the  name  pepsinogen. 

The  large  oval  or  parietal  cells  also  contain  granules  which  are 
very  few  in  number  and  small  in  size,  though  quite  distinct.  These 
are  very  constant  in  quantity,  tlie  cells  showing  mainly  differences  in 
size.  Thus,  before  secretion,  they  are  swollen;  afterward,  shrunken. 
They  are  frequently  termed  dxyniic,  as  they  are  thought  to  secrete 
hydrochloric  acid,  one  of  the  essential  compounds  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tion. The  exact  process,  however,  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  It 
is  thought  to  result  from  a  simple  process  of  diffusion  in  the  parietal 
cells  of  chlorides  taken  from  the  blood,  for  during  secretion  the 
quantity  of  chlorides  leaving  the  blood  through  the  kidneys  is  dimin- 
ished. Maly's  theory  with  regard  to  this  is  very  satisfactory.  In  it 
he  claims  that  the  acid  originates  by  the  interaction  of  the  calcium 
chloride  with  the  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  of  the  blood.  The 
interaction  is  simplified  by  the  following  equation  of  Maly's: — 

2Na,HP0,  +  3CaCL  =  Ca3(P0  J,,  +  4NaCl  +  2HC1 

DtoMllna  Caloinm  Catoinm  Sodiam  HTdto- 

hydrogea  chloride.  phocphiiU.  ohioridt.  ehloiio 

pooaphato.  Mid. 

The  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  HCl  is  the  presence  of  free 
chlorine  ions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  stomach's  glands.^  If  chlorine 
ions  are  absent  in  the  stomach  then  no  HCl  is  forme<l.  If  the  ani- 
mal be  fed  on  bromides  instead  of  chlorides,  then  hydrobromic  acid 
is  formed  in  place  of  HCl.  The  glands  of  the  stomach  do  not  permit 
chlorine  ions  to  go  through  them,  whilst  free  hydrogen  ions  which 
exist  in  the  blood  go  through  the  glands  into  the  stomach  and  HCl 
is  formed. 

Fonricd  in  the  central  cells  is  another  zymogen  than  pepsinogen, 
which,  when  mixed  with  acid,  produces  an  enzyme,  or  ferment,  known 
as  rennin.  This  ferment  has  the  power  to  coagulate  milk,  forming 
casein.  Rennin  is  found  wherever  pepsin  is  manufactured,  although 
distinctly  different  in  character  and  action. 

The  fluid  is  not  poured  out  at  the  same  rate  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  digestion.  The  Mett  method  of  preparing  the  proteid  is 
to  fill  a  glass  tube,  one  to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  with  egg- 
albumin  and  coagulate  it  at  95°  C.  The  tube  is  then  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  placed  in  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  juice  to  be  investi- 
gated. The  law  of  Schuetz  is  as  follows:  the  quantity  of  pepsin  in 
the  compared  liquids  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  rapidity  of 
digestion;  that  is,  the  square  of  the  column  of  proteid  in  a  Mett  tube 
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expressed  in  iiiilliiiifti'ra  wliMi  tlio  jui(-««  tiro  capable  of  digceting  in 
tliu  uinit^  )>i'ri(Ht  iif  tiiiH'.  If  t<iw  of  ilio  ttnids  di^eet  a  oolunm  of  2 
iiiillimt'tore  of  pmti'id  mid  tliu  ollur  n  coluiim  of  '.i  iniJlimetere,  tlio 
relative  i|iiiiiititv  of  |H'[iMin  in  ciitli  is  not  cximsscd  by  the  figures  '2 
and  ''t.  n-siMHtivcly,  l>iit  by  the  tt(|inircg  oT  tlicni;  that  ih,  4  and  9; 
BO  that  the  HLvond  IJijitid  is  two  and  nnc-rniirtb  tini(<fl  ftrongor  than 
the  first. 

Not  only  llio  <jinuitily  of  the  secrotinn  vurit's,  but  the  secretion 
varieti  in  <i>ni|Mipiiion  witli  a  greater  nr  less  ({oantily  of  ferment, 
Otlicr  |im[M'rlies  of  the  jiiiie  are  likewise  varied,     [n  one  and  the 


'»    "i. 

A                 ,-                           ^v 

'-  s  -    \            IS^                           ^ 

'•^                     S                   11                                         4 

-■   6    jt       ^                      j1                                             I             L 

?         4                 ^                I     '                                              -            A 

' *i      \     t  ^ 

it                                    t            ^-                          H 

't           ^                  ^^b,      1           c 

t          ^                  ^  t         X 

Fig,  lU.— Ilniirly  Vi.n.iti.ms  of  tli.-  SiTntioii  of  (!n>.lw  Jiiiwi  in  the  Dog 
after  it  M.-ul  ..f  Mint.   Itr.-.i.i.  hikI  Milk.      (I'awlow.1 

Banic  juiee  tho  ilillercnt  frrnieiits  niiiy  snlTer  variations,  running 
courses  independently  of  eaeh  other,  a  faet  wliieh  undoubtedly  shows 
tliat  the  panereac,  which  has  a  eotiiplex  eheniical  aetivily.  is  ahh-  to 
funiish,  diirinfr  piven  pericid!*  c)f  ii?  i!e(Teti>ry  work,  now  one  pro- 
duct and  now  anotiier.  That  wbieb  may  be  said  i>f  the  ferments 
may  also  he  appUe.l  to  ilie  <]iiaiililieB  of  the  salts  in  tlie  juices.  The 
gastric  jniee  always  lias  llie  same  acidity  as  poured  ont  by  the  glands, 
but  on  h-avintr  tlie  ^dands  atid  niiuiiritr  over  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
the  miu  lis  can  neutralize  2r>  per  cent,  of  it.  '!'he  fiwid  also  neutralize* 
the  atid. 

At  the  liefrinuing  of  ilifrei^tinn.  m  lu-n  llie  ipiantity  of  food  is  large 
and  its  extenuil  slnietiire  still  eoarsi'.  llie  strongest  juice  should  be 
poured  out  when  rin.st  iir.'dr.i.  The  givatr-^t  digestive  power  belongs 
to  the  juice  iH)nred  .>iit  ..ii  Im^n.l.  which  might,  for  brevity,  be  called 
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"bread-]uice" ;  the  next  strongest  is  "flesh-juice,"  and  then  cornea 
"milk-juice."  In  other  words,  "bread-juice"  contains  four  times  as 
much  ferment  as  "mi  Ik -juice."  Not  alone  the  digestive  power,  but 
likewise  the  total  acidity,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diet. 
Comparing  equivalent  weight,  flesh  requires  llie  most  and  milk  the 
least  gastric  juice;  but  taking  equivalents  of  nitrogen,  bread  needs 
the  most  and  flesh  the  least.  The  hourly  intensity  of  gland  work  is 
almost  equal  in  the  case  of  milk  and  flesh  diets,  but  far  less  with 
bread.  The  bread,  however,  exceeds  all  others  in  tlic  time  required 
for  its  digestion,  and  the  duration  of  the  secretion  is  correspondingly 
protracted. 
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Fig.  17. — Hourly  VarUtiona  of  the  Dig?ative  Power  of  the  Gaatric 
Juice  in  the  Dog  mfter  a  Meal  of  Meat,  Bread,  and  MtUc  (Pawiaw, 
Glet.) 


Each  separate  kind  of  food  corresponds  to  a  definite  hourly  rate 
of  secretion,  and  calls  forth  a  characteristic  alteration  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  juice.  Thus,  with  flesh  diet,  the  maximum  of  secretion 
occurs  daring  the  first  or  second  hour,  and  in  both  the  quantity  of 
juice  fumiehed  is  approximately  the  same.  With  bread  diet  we  have 
always  a  sharply  indicated  maximum  in  the  first  hour,  and  with  milk 
a  similar  one  during  the  second  or  third  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  active  jnice  occurs  wilh  flesh  in  the  first  hour,  with  bread 
in  the  second  and  third  hours,  and  with  milk  in  the  last  hour  of  secre- 
tion. The  point  of  maximum  outflow  as  well  as  the  whole  curve  of 
secretion  is  always  eharactoristic  for  each  diet.  On  proteid  in  the 
form  of  bread,  five  times  more  pepsin  is  poured  out  than  on  the  same 
quantity  of  proteid  in  the  form  of  milk,  and  the  flesh-nitrogen  re- 
quires 25  per  cent,  more  pepsin  than  that  of  milk.     These  different 
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kinds  of  proteid  receive,  therefore,  quantities  of  ferment  correspond- 
ing to  the  differences  in  their  digestibility,  which  we  already  know 
from  experiments  in  physiological  chemistry. 

Excitants  of  Flow  of  Gastric  Juice. 

Before  the  dog  adapted  for  sham  feeding,  Pawlow  cut  up  meat 
and  sausage,  when  he  obtained  a  great  flow  of  gastric  juice,  more  so 
than  when  he  fed  the  dog  with  them ;  they  escaped  by  the  oesophagus. 
Here  is  a  psychic  excitation  of  the  gastric  secretion,  which  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  production  of  gastric  juice  in  the  sham  feed- 
ing experiment. 

The  appetite  is,  then,  the  first  and  mightiest  exciter  of  the  secre- 
tory nerves  of  the  stomach.  A  good  appetite  in  eating  is  equivalent 
from  the  outset  to  a  vigorous  secretion  of  the  strongest  gastric  juice. 
Sham  feeding  of  five  minutes  does  not  call  forth  a  secretion  for  longer 
than  three  to  four  hours. 

Mechanical  excitation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
does  not*  cause  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  Sodium  bicarbonate  in  the 
stomach  inhibits  its  secretion.  Liebig's  extract  or  meat-broth  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Fat 
in  the  stomach  inhibits  the  psychic  secretory  action  of  the  stomach 
upon  meat.  The  fat  of  milk  can  inhibit  its  digestion  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  secretory  activity  of  the  stomach  depends  on  nervous  pro- 
cesses. In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  gastric  digestion  begins  by 
a  strong  central  excitation  of  the  secretory  and  trophic  fibers  of  the 
glands. 

Popielski  has  shown  that  a  stomach  with  all  nervous  connections 
severed  will  secrete  gastric  juice,  if  extracts  of  meat  are  placed  in  the 
stomach.  Edkins  believes  this  secondary  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  products  of  digestion  on  the  pyloric 
mucous  membrane.  They  produce  in  the  membrane  a  chemical  sub- 
stance, which  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and,  conveyed  to  tlie 
glands  of  the  stoniacli,  it  acts  as  a  specific  excitant  of  their  secretory 
activity.  Starling  calls  it  a  gastric  secretion  or  gastric  hormone, 
similar  to  the  secretin-exciting  pancreatic  secretion. 

Secretory  Nerves  of  tlie  Stomach. 

In  a  dog  with  a  cannula  in  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus 
opened  so  that  food  leaving  the  nunith  goes  through  the  opening  in 
the  oesophagus,  and  not  into  the  stomach  ("sham  feeding''),  the  swal- 
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lowing  of  food  caused  a  great  increase  of  flow  of  gastric  juice.  If, 
now,  the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  vagi  are  divided  on  botli  sides, 
then  sham  feeding  causes  no  flow  of  gastric  juice.  These  experiments 
show  that  the  gastric  glands  receive  their  normal  impulses  to  activity 
by  means  of  nen^e-fibers  in  the  vagi.  Pawlow  believes  that  secretory 
nerves  of  the  stomach  run  in  the  vagi.  Pawlow  also  excited  the  vagi 
after  a  previous  section  for  some  days  and  obtained  an  increase  of 


n. 


Fig.  18. — Dog'8  otomach.     (Pawlow.) 

I.    A-B,     Line  of  Incision.     C,  Flap  for  forming  stomach-pouch  of  Pawlow. 
II.     I'.  Cavity  of  large  stomach.    £f,  Pawlow 's  pouch,  or  small  stomach.    A,  A, 
Abdominal  wall. 

gastric  secretion.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  Pocretor}-  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  By  the  secretory  fibers  we  mean  those,  according  to  Heid- 
enheim,  which  stir  up  the  secretion  of  water  and  inorganic  salts  of 
the  gastric  juice.  The  trophic  fibers  are  concerned  in  the  secretion  of 
the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice.  Sooner  or  later  after  the  taking  of 
food  the  influence  of  the  reflex  excitant  comes  into  play,  while  the 
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psycliic  effect  dies  out.  If  meat  has  been  eaten,  the  secretory  center 
will  still  be  strongly  excited  in  a  reflex  manner  from  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  while,  at  the  tianie  time,  the  trophic  center  receives  only 
weak  impulses  from  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  quefl- 
tion.  When  bread  is  eaten  the  reverse  ha])})ens.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  tlie  psychical  stimulus,  the  secretory  fibt^rs  are  now  only  weakly 
excited  through  the  end-apparatuii ;  the  trophic,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
are  strongly  influenced.  In  the  case  of  fat  foods  reflex  inhibitory 
impulses  proceed  to  the  centers  which  affect  the  activity  of  botli  secrtv 
tory  and  trophic  nerves. 

ACTION  OF  AGENTS  ON  THE  STOMACH. 

When  absohite  ak-oliol  or  a  stnmg  emulsion  of  oil  of  mustard  was 
introduced  in  the  small  stomach  (Pawlow),  there  was  an  enormous 
seiTCtion  of  mucus. 

Ice-cold  water  in  the  large  stomach  (Pawlow)  causes  the  secre- 
tion, which  is  siihse(iuently  })rodiiccd  by  an  ordinary  meal,  to  be  less 
than  normal,  more  (.'sptrially  in  the  tirst  hour;  here  is  a  special 
inhibitorv  reflex. 

When  alcohol  is  ])oured  into  the  large  stomach  (Pawlow)  an 
extremely  free  st'cretion  of  gastric  juice  begins  in  the  small  stomach 
(Pawlow).  The  secretion  in  the  small  stomach  was  compensatory 
for  the  arrested  secretion  in  the  large  stomach. 

In  hy])ersecretion  of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  he  found  sodium  bicar- 
l)onate  to  have  a  good  clfect.  In  hyposecretion  he  found  water  a 
gO(^)d  agent. 

Borrisow  has  shown  that  bitter  substances,  such  as  gentian,  excite 
the  flow  of  gastric  juice. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  when  Sivreted  in  considerable  quantity,  pre- 
vents further  stvretion  of  gastric  juice.  Phosphoric  acid  does  not 
inhibit.     Butyric  acid  strongly  excites  gastric  secretion. 

ACTION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

The  amvlolvtic  action  of  the  saliva,  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
maltose,  is  dependent  ujKm  the  presence  of  ])tyalin,  an  organic  fer- 
ment whose  action  is  best  carried  on  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium. 
The  proteolytic  action  of  the  gastric  jiiiee  is  due  to  the  presence  of  its 
organic  ferment,  or  enzyme. — pepsin, — in  an  acid  medium.  A  par- 
tial digestion  of  certain  foodstuffs  can  be  accomplished  in  an  acid 
solution,  if  given  sufficient  time  and  the  ]>ro])er  temperature.  There 
is,  however,  a  strong  tend(*ncy  toward  jnit refaction  during  the  pro- 


tees.  On  the  other  hand,  pepein  alone  is  unable  to  perform  any  clie- 
Bolution  or  digestion  of  the  foods  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
But,  if  to  it  a  0.2-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  is  added, 
proteolysis  proceeds  quickly  and  energetically.  The  powers  of  the 
gastric  juice  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence,  then,  of  its  acid  or 
pepsin  alone,  but  to  a  combination  which  may  be  termed  pepsin-acid. 
Thus  gastric  digestion  is  an  acid  digestion,  and  denianda  a  knowledge 


Fig.  10. — Dopi  to  whom  n  Fictitious  M«fll  is  Given.  They  have  a 
fistula  in  the  i£8opliii)^i<i  and  a  li^itiiln  tn  tlie  stomach.  After  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  labonitorj-  of  PhwIow.      (Gley.) 

of  chemistry,  for  it  is  in  many  n'a|>c»-t8  a  chemical  act.  The  result 
of  the  action  of  gastric  juice  on  food  is  essentially  the  eiinie  whether 
the  act  takes  place  within  tlio  iKidy  or  outside  of  it.  Life  liap  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  it  is  a  chemical  action  on  the  protcida  of  the  food. 
In  the  stomach,  then,  the  main  process  of  difrestion  is  the  conversion 
of  the  proteids,  through  intermediate  stages,  into  peptones,  for  pro- 
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teids  are  incapable  of  diffusion  through  animal  membranes  in  the 
act  of  absorption. 

Thus  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  prime  and  essential  func- 
tion of  the  gastric  secretion  is  to  dissolve  the  proteids  present  and 
convert  them  into  peptones. 

Gastric  juice  exercises  no  amylolytic  influences  upon  any  starch 
present;  in  fact,  three-fourths  of  an  hour  after  a  meal,  tlie  action 
going  on  due  to  the  saliva  swallowed  with  the  food  is  stopped  alto- 
gether by  reason  of  traces  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  secreted  by  the 
ox^Titic  cells. 

There  is  a  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  fundus. 

Those  mineral  matters  which  can  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  strength  of  that  found  in  the  gastric  juice  are  also  dis- 
solved in  the  stomach.  The  degree  of  solubility  and  efficiency  at- 
tained by  the  gastric  secretion  far  surpasses  that  of  simple,  diluted 
acid,  probably  because  of  the  pepsin  found  in  the  former. 

Although  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch  takes  pl^ce 
for  a  definite  interval,  the  gelatinous  envelopes  of  the  fat-globules  and 
mineral  substances  are  dissolved  within  the  receptacle  of  the  stomach, 
yet  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there  is  on  the  proteids :  converting  them  into  peptone  through  the 
action  of  proteolysis. 

The  proteids  found  in  Nature  are  very  complex  and  as  yet  not 
thoroughly  known.  However  much  they,  as  individuals,  may  differ 
in  composition,  reactions,  etc.,  yet  they  all  possess  an  inherent  ten- 
dency to  undergo  hydrolytic  decomposition  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Hydration  and  cleavage  can  be  induced  by  simple  heating  in 
water  alone  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100**  C,  for  there  results  par- 
tial solution  of  the  proteids  during  the  process.  The  proteolytic  pro- 
cess of  the  gastric  secretion  in  its  converting  proteids  into  peptones 
is  also  one  of  hydration  and  cleavage.  The  final  products  are  not  the 
result  of  one  simple  step,  not  the  formation  of  one  simple  body  or 
substance,  as  when  the  proteids  are  actinl  on  bv  heated  water  alone. 
The  acid  in  gastric  digestion  induces  a  row  of  chemical  changes  and 
products,  each  separate  and  distinct,  and  capable  of  being  recognized 
by  certain  reagents. 

By  the  action  of  pepsin^cid  the  proteid  is  first  changed  into  (1) 
syntonin,  or  acid-filhumin.     "By  furtlior  action   of  the  ferment,  the 
acid-albumins  are  changed  into  (2)  proteoses,  with  their  divisions  into. 
primary  and  secondary  proteose.     The  proteoses  are  the  intermediate 
products  between  acid-albumins  and  peptones.     These  are  found  un- 
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der  various  names  in  this  group;  as^  the  proteoses  may  be  derived 
from  albumin,  when  they  are  called  albumoses;  or  from  globulin, 
when  the  name  globuloses  is  used.  The  proteoses  are  soluble  in  warm 
water,  acids,  and  the  alkalies.  They  are  only  slightly  diffusible  and 
not  coagulated  by  the  action  of  heat.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  colored  yellow  by  heat  and  dissolved  again. 
When  cool,  the  precipitate  occurs  again;  this  recurrence  of  the  pre- 
cipitate upon  cooling  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  proteoses.  Ammo- 
nium sulphate  precipitates  proteoses  and  leaves  the  peptones  in 
solution. 

By  the  continued  proteolytic  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
proteoses  are  changed  into  (3)  peptones,  the  final,  diffusible  products 
of  gastric  digestion.  They  are  simply  the  result  of  a  process  of 
livdration. 

The  peptones  are  very  diffusible,  particularly  in  acid  solution. 
The  utility  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  characteristic  is  very 
evident  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  chief  aim  of  digestion,  which  is  to 
render  foodstuffs  into  soluble  conditions  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
absorbed  and  so  become  a  component  of  the  blood  and  eventually  of 
the  tissues. 

The  peptones  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  precipitated  from 
their  aqueous  solutions  by  the  addition  of  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  boil- 
ing. In  fact,  peptones  are  never  coagulated  by  heat.  They  are  not 
precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
a  number  of  other  reagents  usually  held  as  precipitants  of  proteids. 

To  differentiate  albumoses  from  peptones,  add  a  few  drops  of 
salicyl-sulphonic  acid  to  several  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  fluid. 
A  white  precipitate  may  indicate  native  proteid  or  proteoses.  Boil, 
then  the  proteoses  dissolve,  whereas  the  native  proteid  becomes 
coagulated.  Filter  hot.  If  a  precipitate  forms  in  the  filtrate  on 
cooling,  it  indicates  proteoses.  Filter  off  this  precipitate  and  apply 
the  biuret  test  to  filtrate.     A  rose-pink  coloration  indicates  peptone. 

However,  the  chief  and  striking  feature  of  peptones  is  their  great 
diffusibility.  Other  forms  of  proteid  matter  pass  through  animal 
membranes  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

When  the  proteids  have  been  reduced  to  peptones,  they  are  ready 
for  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  capillary  walls.  However, 
proteoses,  the  intermediate  products,  although  less  diffusible  than 
peptones,  find  their  way,  to  some  extent,  also,  through  the  capillary 
walls.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  pure  proteoses,  or  even 
peptones,  introduced  directly  into  the  blood  are  more  or  less  toxic. 
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and  the  system  behaves  toward  them  as  foreign  bodies,  striving  to  get 
rid  of  tliem  as  speedily  as  possible.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  some  transformation  in  the  very  act  of  difftuion  through 
the  capillary  walls,  else  the  nutritious  proteid  matters  are  not  used  in 
constructive  metamorphosis,  but  expelled  as  foreign  matters.  The 
agencies  which  act  upon  these  proteoses  and  peptones,  in  some  manner 
destroy  their  toxic  tendencies  and,  probably,  convert  them  into  the 
scrum-albumin,  or  globulin,  of  the  blood.  The  fact  that  peptones  are 
not  found  in  the  blood  and  lymph  during  or  directly  after  digestion 
confirms  this  idea,  since  pe])toiic8  are  absorbed  as  soon  as  manu- 
factured. An  excess  of  pe])tone  in  the  stomach-contents  would  have 
the  power  to  arrest  protiHDlysis  by  its  mere  presence.  A  preparation 
on  the  market  is  somatose,  a  mixture  of  albumoses  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  ferment  on  meat.  It  is  a  predigested  beef,  and  readily 
absorbed.  It  dispenses  with  the  large  amount  of  fluid  which  is  neces- 
sary in  peptonized  milk. 

Weinland  has  shoMn  that  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  intestines  forms  antipe])sin  and  antitrypsin,  which  prevent  diges- 
tion of  the  stomach  itself  or  of  the  intestine,  by  the  ferments,  pep- 
sin and  trypsin. 

Antiseptic  Action  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  in  Qattric  Juice. 

Besides  the  function  which  hydrochloric  acid  exercises  as  a  com- 

* 

poncnt  of  the  gastric  secretion, — namely:  of  rendering  the  pepsin 
in  it  active, — it  possesses  another  very  junverful  pro])erty  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  (jcrmiridf  in  that  it  can  kill  many  bacteria  that  are 
taken  in  with  the  food.  By  means  of  it  the  bacteria  producing 
putrefactitm  arc  killed,  and  thus  disorders  in  the  entire  constitution 
as  a  result  of  abnormal  digestion  arc  prevented.  Even  when  putre- 
faction has  occurred  in  the  food  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the 
stomach,  upon  reaching  this  receptacic  it  is  stopped. 

Many  pathological  bacteria  are  likewise  destroyed  by  the  acid  in 
the  juice,  although  some,  as  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  that  of 
splenic  fever,  are  unaffectcil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  iust  about  the  amount  and  strcMijrth  of  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  as  that  in  the  stomach  is  needed  outside  the  bodv  to  ac- 
complish  the  death  of  ])utrefactive  and  many  ])athological  germs. 
Acetic  and  lactic  fermentations  are  arrested  hv  mere  traces  of  hvdro- 
chloric  acid. 

To  epitomize:     The  general  action  of  gastric  juice  is  to  convert 
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the  proteids  into  peptones  by  various  stages.  The  fats  are  split  up 
by  a  gastric  lipase.    Starch  is  unaffected. 

The  general  result  is  the  formation  of  a  souplike  mass  in  the 
stomach.  This  undigested  food  is  passed  through  the  pylorus  into 
the  duodenum  of  the  small  intestine,  and  is  called  chyme.  The 
ayerage  time  that  food  remains  in  the  stomach  is  about  three  hours. 

Ottnibnrg'B  Test  for  Hydrochloric  Acid. — With  a  solution  of 
phloroglucin  and  vanillin  in  alcohol  mix  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  0.2  per  cent. ;  evaporate  slowly  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, when  a  red  color  will  appear. 

Uffelmann's  Test  for  Lactic  Acid. — Add  a  trace  of  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  to  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  ame- 
thyst-colored solution  will  change  to  canary  yellow  on  the  addition 
of  lactic  acid. 

VOMITINQ. 

Vomiting  is  a  spasmodic  rejection  of  food  from  the  stomach,  and 
is  usually  a  sign  of  some  malady.  The  ease  with  which  animals  vomit 
is  dependent  upon  the  conformation  of  the  stomach,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  fimdus,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  its  contents.  Thus, 
a  child  vomits  easily,  since  its  fundus  is  not  very  well  developed ; 
with  the  adult  the  act  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 

When  the  person  is  conscious,  vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
sensation  of  nausea,  during  which  the  saliva  flows  very  freely  into 
the  mouth.  While  the  food  is  being  swallowed  considerable  air  enters 
the  stomach,  and  later  assists  actual  vomiting  by  helping  to  dilate  the 
cardiac  orifice.  Before  the  real  expulsion  occurs,  and  during  the 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  same,  a  very  deep  inspiration  is  taken  just 
as  in  the  act  of  coughing.  Immediately  the  glottis  closes,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  commence  to  contract  very  actively.  In- 
stead of  the  glottis  opening  to  permit  an  expiration,  it  remains  tightly 
closed,  thereby  holding  the  diaphragm  immovably  fixed,  and  so 
furnishing  an  unresisting  plane  against  which  the  stomach  is  pressed. 
Immediately  preceding  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  uj)on  the 
stomach  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  there  occurs 
a  shortening  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  opsophagus,  thereby 
bringing  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  nearer  the  diaphragm, 
to  form  a  straight  passageway  for  the  vomit  to  the  pharynx.  The 
muscles  of  the  sphincter  at  the  cardiac  orifice  are  rather  siifldonly 
dilated,  forming  a  funnel-shaped  opening  at  the  beginninfr  of  escape, 
since  the  pylorus  usually  remains  closed.     By  the  abdominal  con- 
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tractions  and  slightly  assisted  by  gastric  movements  alflo^  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  is  forced  into  the  opening  of  the  ceBophagus, 
where  its  movement  toward  the  pharjux  and  mouth  is  aided  by  con- 
tractions of  the  oesophageal  circular  fibers :  the  reverse  of  what  occurs 
M'hen  a  bolus  of  food  is  swallowed. 

Thus  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  acts  occurring  during 
vomiting:  (a)  the  dilating  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  and  (ft)  the 
expulsive  movements  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  absence  of 
either  act  is  detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of  vomiting.  The 
pyloric  gate  is  usually  closed  during  vomiting;  so  that  little  or  no 
substances  find  their  way  into  the  duodenum.  However,  when  the 
gall-bladder  is  very  full,  the  movements  of  the  surrounding  organs 
force  its  contents  into  the  duodenum  and  very  frequently  some  of  the 
bile  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  from  whence  it  passes  out  through 
the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth  in  bilious  vomiting. 

That  the  expulsive  impetus  is  mainly  given  by  the  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  walls  and  not  the  gastric  movements  alone  has  been 
proved  by  experiment.  The  stomach  of  an  animal  was  excised  and 
replaced  with  a  bladder  filled  with  water  and  attached  to  the  cesoph- 
agus  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  When  the  wound  was  closed  and 
an  emetic  injected,  the  contents  of  the  bladder  were  immediately 
expelled  through  the  mouth. 

Vomiting  is  normally  considered  to  be  a  reflex  action,  although 
in  some  instances  vomiting  may  proceed  at  will  or  be  acquired  after 
some  practice.  The  afferent  nerves  are  principally  the  flfih,  the 
glosso'pharyngeal,  and  the  vagus.  The  center  of  vomiting  is  located 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  efferent  impulses  are  conveyed  by  the 
vagi  to  the  stomach,  ph rentes  to  the  diaphragm,  and  various  spinal 
nerves  to  the  abdominal  muscles.     Thus  vomiting  may  arise: — 

1.  From  irritation  of  the  stomach,  as  when  this  organ  is  too  full. 

2.  From  tickling  the  vault  of  the  palate. 

3.  From  intestinal  irritation  bv  worms. 

ft 

4.  From  irritation  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

5.  The  remembrance  or  sight  of  disgusting  sights,  or  pathological 
disorders  of  the  brain  may  cause  it,  which  proves  that  the  brain  is 
united  to  a  vomiting  center. 

6.  The  use  of  emetics,  which  do  not  all  act  alike. 

Thus,  some  emetics,  as  copper  snlpliate,  mustard,  etc..  produce 
emesis  because  of  their  irritating  eflfects  upon  the  peripheral  nerves 
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in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach.  Others,  like  tartar 
emetic,  apomorphine,  etc.,  attain  the  same  results  by  reason  of  their 
stimulating  the  vomiting  center  in  the  medulla. 

DIQESTION  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

When  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme  and  partially  dissolved 

ky  the  gastric  juice,  it  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  where  it  is 

subjected  to  new  reagents:     the  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal 

juiceg.    Here  the  food  is  prepared  for  absorption,  forming  what  is 

called  chyle,  which  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

Because  of  the  small  and  large  calibers  of  the  two  parts  of  the 

^testinal  tract,  the  portions  have  received  the  names  of  small  and 

^^Q€  intestines,  respectively.     The  small  intestine,  the  continuation 

^'    the  stomach,  opens  into  the  large  intestine  by  an  orifice  which  is 

^^rded  by  the  ileo-ccBcal  valve.    Under  ordinary  and  normal  condi- 

"^^8  this  valve  allows  the  passage  of  the  remnants  of  active  digestion 

^    pass  through  from  the  small  into  the  large  intestine;  very  rarely 

^^^^8  the  reverse  occur,  except  in  some  cases  of  hernia  and  other  ob- 

^^^^ctions  in  the  large  intestine. 

THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

This  tube  is  cylindrical  and  much  convoluted.  It  occupies  the 
^Inbilical  region  and  is  suspended  from  the  vertebral  column  by  the 
Mesentery.  It  measures  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  its 
diameter  is  about  one  and  three-fourths  inches.  As  it  continues  to 
join  the  large  intestine  it  becomes  slightly  narrower.  It  consists  of 
three  parts:   the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

The  duodenum  is  twelve  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and  it  is 
the  widest  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  commences  at  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomacTi  and  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra;  it 
terminates  in  the  jejunum.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  pan- 
creatic duct  perforate  the  inner  side  of  the  duodenum. 

The  jejunum  constitutes  about  two-fifths  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  is  wider  than  the  ileum  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
agminated  glands.  The  ileum  constitutes  three-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  terminates  in  the  right  iliac  region  by  joining  the  large 
intestine  at  a  right  angle. 
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Stniaure  of  the   Small    Inteatlne. 

Like  the  stomach,  the  intestine  liae  four  coats :  (1)  the  extetnal 
serous,  (2)  Ihc  muscular,  (3)  the  submucous,  and  (4)  the  mucous 
coat.  1'lic  serous  coat  is  furnisiied  by  the  peritoneum.  The  mus- 
cular roat  is  composed  of  two  lavers  of  pale,  unstriped  fibers,  the  ei- 
temal  layer  of  longitudinal  fillers,  and  the  internal  layer  of  circular 
fibers.  The  submucous  coat  is  thinner  than  that  in  the  stomach,  bat 
is  also  extcnflihic. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thinner  and  redder  than  that  of  the  stomach, 
and,  like  it.  has  a  columnar  epithelium.  It  has  folds  of  mucous  and 
Bubmncous  tissue,  running  in  a  transverse  direction  and  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  which  are  called  the  valvulse  ccmnivontes.  These  valv- 
ulie  are  more  abundant   in   the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine, 


Fig.   20.— Portion  of   tbf   \Va]i   i>f   the   t>n>ull   Intestine,   Laid  Open   to 
Shnw  tlip  Viilviilre  Connivt-ntes.      (Bbiston,   Ratmo5d.) 

where  they  overlap  the  edges.  As  you  go  down  the  small  intestine 
you  find  the  numlicr  of  Ihe  valvulie  gnKtuaily  lessen,  and  in  the  ileum 
they  disappear.  These  folds  are  permaiient.  The  minute  elevations 
called  villi  beset  tJic  luucous  incnihrane  of  the  small  intestine  and 
even  Ihe  vtilvula'  coniiiventes.  Tliey  give  a  velvety  appearance  to 
the  surfaw  of  the  small  iiitestinc.  In  tlic  upper  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine the  villi  appear  as  fine  folds,  but  farlher  down  the  intestine 
they  appear  as  flattened,  conical  projiytions.  TIic  villi  are  '/^^  inch 
in  height,  and  iu  titructurc  are  ajipendages  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
menibraue. 

Villi.* 

Fpon  tlic  surface  "f  llie  villi  vcui  find  an  epilhelrum  of  regular 

cylindrical  .ells.     The  border  cells  nf  ilii.  epitbeliLim  of  the  villi  have 

a  broad,  finely  striated  border  which  spreads  over  their  ends  like  a 

cuticle  or  mosaic.     The  other  end  of  the  cell  often  ends  in  a  point 
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ud  is  separated  from  the  underlying  tissues  by  a  thin  basal  mem- 
brue.  Bach  cell  conslBts  of  a  granular  protoplasm  containing  an 
OTtl,  ireil-defined  nucleus  lying  in  its  lower  half,  in  which  a  distinct 
nucleolus  appears.  The  epithelial  ceils  are  joined  together  in 
Iiridgw  of  a  protoplasmic  nature,  with  spaces  between  the  bridges 
'•'led  with  cement  substance.  In  cholera  and  in  poisoning  by  arsenic 
''Wse  cells  are  shed.  Between  tlie  epithelial  cells  roundish  structures. 
Whfr  single  or  in  small  groups,  and  of  a  diameter  greater  than  the 
*P'iiielial  cells,  appear.     They  are  quite  transparent,  have  no  true 


Fig.  21. — Blood-veaaela  of 
Cn.  Capillarlet. 


I   Intextinat   Villus.      (T.ANiKiia.) 

,  Surface  of  tbe 


^ll-menibrane,  and  only  a  thickened  ectoplasm,  which  undergoes  no 
tancoid  change.  These  cells  are  goblet-shaped,  full  of  protoplasm, 
vontaining  a  compressed  nucleus.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
these  two  kinds  of  cells,  the  cylindrical  and  the  goldet,  are  separate 
in  origin ;  that  is,  a  young  epithelial  cell  cannot  become  changed  into 
a  goblet  cell.  The  goblet  cells  discharge  mucin,  which  goes  to  form 
the  mucus.  Fasting,  active  digestion,  and  excessive  doses  of  pilo- 
carpin  increase  their  number. 

Going  inward  from  these  cells  we  meet  in  the  villus  a  base- 
ment membrane,  immediately  beneath  it  the  blood-vessels,  then  the 
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fibers  of  the  tnuecularis  mucosa  and  a  single  lacteal  or  lymphatic 
vessel.  The  body  of  the  villus  ia  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  closely 
invested  with  small  and  numerous  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fiben 
arranged  in  a  longitudinal  and  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  derired 
from  the  muscularis  mucosa.  The  longitudinal  fibers,  when  they 
contract,  shorten  the  villus  and  with  the  valves  in  the  lacteal  empty 
it,  whilst  the  oblique  fibers  keep  the  lacteal  open.  These  muscular 
fibers  are  attached  to  the  sub-epithelial  basal  membrane.  The 
Imph-spaces  in  the  adenoid  tissue  form  a  network  of  channels  com^ 
municating  with  each  other,  and  contain  leucocytes  and  fine  globules 
of  fat,  which  have  passed  through  the  spaces  between  the  epithelial 


Fig.  22.— MurouH  Membrane  of  the  Jejunum.  Htghlj  Magnified. 
{schematie).     (Testl't,  Ratuo.nd.) 


cells  on  the  border,  then  throujrh  the  bnsal  membrane,  through  the 
lyniph-spnceB  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  villus,  and  finally  enter  the 
lacteal.  The  lymph-vessels  end  in  the  upper  part  of  the  villus,  in 
a  blind  extremity,  and  show  a  certain  (k'^rce  of  imnstomosis.  and  when 
joined  form  the  central  chyle-vi-psel  or  lacteal.  The  lacteal  lies 
in  the  center  of  the  villus,  whilst  the  artery  enters  to  one  side  of  it 
and  spreads  out  into  a  network  of  capillaries,  like  an  umbrella,  over 
the  lacteal  immediately  underneath  the  epithelium  of  the  vilhie.  The 
number  of  the  villi  has  been  estimated  to  he  about  four  millions. 
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Glands  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fimall  intestine.  They  are:  duodenal,  or  Brunner's;  glands  of 
Lieberkiihn;  solitary;  and  agminated  glands,  or  Peyer's  patches. 

Bnmner's  glands  are  small,  racemose  glands  situated  in  the  sub- 
fiiucous  tissue  of  the  duodenum.  Toward  the  end  of  the  duodenum 
Oiey  gradually  disappear. 

The  glands  of  Ldeberkiihn  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 

glands  of  the  small  intestine,  and  they  exist  from  the  pyloric  end  to 

^e  ileo-caecal  valve.     They  are  placed  in  a  vertical  direction  in  the 

^^ickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  open  between  the  villi.     They 

*^^  about  Vioo  inch  in  length.     They  have  thin  walls  lined  with  a 

^^^Iximnar  epitheliimfi. 

The  solitary  glands  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 

^^JBne  of  the  small  intestine.     They  are   minute,  whitish,   oval  or 

'"'^^Xinded  bodies  scattered  singly  in  the  intestine.     They  are  closed 

^'^icles,  and  are  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue.     They  are  lymph- 

^^^ules  composed  of  retiform  tissue  and  lymphocytes. 

The  agminated  glands  (Peyer's)  are  formed  of  solitary  glands, 
disposed  in  oval  patches.     Usually  there  are  fifteen  to  thirty  of  these 
Thatches,  from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-half  inch  in 
breadth.     The  ileum  is  their  usual  habitat,  and  they  are  seated  oppo- 
site the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ileo-caecal  valve  they  are  larger  and  more  numerous.     As  the  duo- 
denum is  approached  they  are  smaller  and  fewer.     In  youth  they  are 
distinct,  less  so  in  adult  life,  and  in  old  age  may  disappear.     They  are 
the  seat  of  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever.     The  arteries  of  the  small 
intestine  are  the  superior  mesenteric  and  pyloric.     The  lymphatics 
are  numerous.     The  nerves  are  given  off  by  the  solar  plexus.     Be- 
neath the  mucous  coat  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  small  intestine  are 
Meissner^s  ganglia.    Between  the  muscular  coats  the  ganglia  of  Auer- 
bach  can  be  found. 

THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

This  is  a  cylindrical  tube  differing  from  the  small  intestine  in 
having  a  greater  capacity  and  a  sacculated  appearance.  It  is  about 
five  feet  in  length  and  extends  from  the  ileo-cjecal  valve  to  the  anus. 
It  nearly  encircles  the  abdomen  in  its  course.  Like  the  small  intes- 
tine, it  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  cfecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 
The  head  of  the  colon,  the  caecum,  is  a  wide,  blind  pouch,  or  cul-de- 
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sac,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Toward 
its  bottom  it  curves  inwardly  and  backward  and  is  abruptly  reduced 
to  a  wormlike  prolongation — the  vermiform  appendix.  The  small 
intestine  opens  into  the  «ecum,  the  orifice  being  guarded  by  the  ileo- 
ca?cal  valve.  The  second  and  largest  part  of  the  large  intestine  i? 
the  colon,  and  it  extends  from  the  ca?cum  to  the  rectum.  It  consistt 
of  four  parts:  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon,  with 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  its  diameter  is  greatest  at  its  commencement 
being  a])0ut  two  and  one-half  inches:  but  it  gradually  lessens  to  ai 
inch.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S.  It  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  colon.  The  rectum  extends  from  tlie  sigmoid  flex- 
ure to  the  anus.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  length.  When  distendec 
the  rectum  is  clnb-sha|>ed,  beiiig  narrow  above  and  expanded  jusi 
before  it  contracts  to  the  anus.  The  anus  is  completely  surroundec 
by  a  sphincter  muscle. 

Structure  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

The  caecum  and  colon,  like  the  small  intestine,  have  four  coats 
the  (1)  serous,  (2)  muscular,  (.5)  submucous,  and  (4)  mucous.  Th< 
mucous  membrane  contains  two  kinds  of  glands:  the  glands  of  Lie 
berkiihn  and  the  solitary  glands.  The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  an 
closely  set  together  and  give  a  peculiar  sievelike  appearance  to  th< 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Experiments  upon  the  caH?uni  of  the  cadaver  prove  that  th< 
action  of  the  ileo-ca»cal  valve  is  not  dependent  upon  muscular  con 
traction,  for  fluid  forced  through  the  large  intestine  rarely  passei 
into  the  ileum.  When  the  caecum  is  filled  the  dilatation  of  the  sam< 
presses  upon  the  folds  of  the  valve  so  as  to  press  them  tightly  together 
and  thus  prevent  any  reflux  into  the  small  intestine. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE   INTESTINES. 
Movements  of  the  Small  Intestine  in   Man. 

Cannon  was  the  first  to  use  the  Roentgen  rays  and  feeding  witl 
bismuth  in  tlie  study  of  the  movements  of  the  small  intestine. 

Drs.  Kiistle  and  BruegeP  have  studied  these  movements  in  mai 
more  minutely  with  more  perfect  apparatus,  the  Roentgen  kinemat 
ograph. 


^Mflnchener  med.  Wochennchrift,  1912,  No.  8,  p.  446. 
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Dre.  Eaetle  and  Bruejiel  studied  these  with  the  Roentgen  kine- 
matof^aph,  13  platee  in  eifihteen  to  sixty  seconds. 

The  activity  of  the  email  intestine  divides  itself,  according  to 
Cannon,  into,  let,  mixing  movements;  3d,  pro{>elling  peristalsis.  In 
man  in  the  upper  jejunum,  e.g.,  one  recognizes  in  an  Intestinal  loop 
a  heaplilte  mat's,  which  directly  is  rolled  out  into  a  ribbon,  in  which 
a  sedimentation  develops  in  about  the  middle.  There  is  seen,  more 
plainly  in  tlie  ribbon  than  in  the  heaplike  mass,  regularly  arranged 
note-ties,  the  valvulte  connirentes.     The  ribbon  is  then  again  rolled 


Fig.  22a.— One  and  One-half  Hours  After  a  Meal.  The  distal  third 
of  the  stomach  w  filled.  To  the  left,  particlcB  of  bismuth  arranged  like 
Hiion-- Rakes.  To  the  right  and  beneath,  large  contiguous  parts  of  the 
Hmall   intestine.     Well-marked  segmentntion.      (RiEDEB.) 


together  to  the  place  where  the  heap  of  chyme  was  first  found,  and 
thereby  a  part  of  the  kontrastin  mass  carries  out  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Again  the  segmentation  picture  is  less  visible.  For  a  while 
quietude  exists,  then  the  process  commences  in  the  same  manner  in 
similar  rhythm,  but  there  was  no  complete  or  multiple  segmentation 
and  the  process  repeatetl  itself  three  times  in  eighteen  seconds.  The 
intestinal  contents  did  not  experience,  as  a  result  of  the  whole  process, 
any   progressive   movement  worth  mentioning.     The   result  of   this 
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movement  is  without  question  a  mixing  of  chyme  and  an  intimate 
contact  of  the  chMue  with  the  intestinal  wall.  Another  time  the 
kneiEiding  movement  occurs  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  Roentgen 
picture  the  ribhonlike  mass  is  divided  two  or  three  times  and  oftener, 
so  that  sometimes  symmetrical,  sometimes  unequally,  large,  ball-like 
forms  result.  It  sometimes  comes  to  a  complete  separation  of  some  or 
all  of  the  segments  and  sometimes  only  to  incomplete  division.  The 
rhythm  of  this  movement  may  be  quick  or  slow,  and  the  repeated 
division  may  be  seen  in  the  whole  plate  or  in  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
regularity  of  the  division  goes  sometimes  so  far  that  whole  pieces  of 
intestines  liave  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  pearls.  They  have  ob- 
served such  procedures  in  the  jejunum,  as  well  as  in  the  ileum.  The 
diameter  of  the  intestines  shows  marked  variations,  and  so  do  the  pic- 
tures of  details,  as,  for  instance,  the  visibility  of  the  valvute  con- 
niventes.  As  a  rule,  there  exists  no  difference  in  the  movements  be- 
tween the  jejunum  and  ileum.  As  a  rule,  the  propelling  peristalsis  in 
tlie  jejunum  seems  to  extend  over  a  greater  distance  of  intestines,  and 
tlie  kneading  movements  perhaps  are  of  a  little  shorter  duration.  The 
propelling  peristalsis  acts  in  such  a  way  that  the  heaplike  intestinal 
mass,  which  previously  had  undergone  kneading  movement,  is  partly 
drawn  out  into  a  ribbon  toward  the  colon.  There  is  plainly  seen  an 
axial  cvlinder  and  thereon  the  valvulte  conniventes.  Then  the  whole 
mass  is  set  in  movement  and  passes  a  bend  of  the  gut,  and  stops  after 
going  a  shorter  or  longer  distance.  The  ribbon  runs  together  like  a 
ball  toward  the  colon.  Small  remnants  remain  lying  in  the  traversed 
intestinal  piece  and  indicate  plainly  the  traversed  part  of  the  gut. 
The  shortest  duration  of  the  knea<liii<r  Tirocess  which  thev  were  able  to 
observe  under  normal  conditions,  after  giving  drinkable  kontrastin- 
mondamin  ])aste  (ir>()  kontrastin  in  350  paste),  was  twenty  seconds, 
and  the  longest  in  the  lower  ileum  about  sixty  seconds.  A  piece  of  gut 
of  about  12  cm.  was  traversed  1)y  the  ])ropelling  peristalsis  in  fifteen 
seconds  (in  the  upper  jejunum)  ;  quicker  movements  occur  as  well  as 
slower.  In  the  deep-lying  ])arts  of  the  small  intestines,  with  progress- 
ive filling  from  the  stomach,  the  recoLniiticm  of  details  becomes  more 
difficult  at  times  cm  account  of  the  situation  of  the  viscera.  The 
propulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  small  gut  into  the  colon  also  ensues 
rhythmically.  They  were  only  able,  liowever,  to  clearly  observe  this 
occurrence  in  one  instance.  The  arrest  of  the  stream  resulted  here 
after  about  fifty-five  seconds.  The  study  of  ])ictures  of  the  small 
intestines  was  remarkable  in  showing  how  constantly  the  kneading 
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moTements  were  executed  on  the  localized  spot.  No  pendular  swing- 
inj^  of  the  gut,  no  changes  of  situation  worth  mentioning,  were  to  be 
observed  under  their  experimental  conditions  in  the  respiratory  pause. 
£ven  in  the  propelling  peristalsis  there  is  only  shifting  of  the  con- 
tained masses,  no  changes  worth  mentioning  in  the  situation  of  the 
^t. 

The  above-described  facts  were  illustrated  through  demonstra- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  diapositives  after  original  bioroentgeno- 
^rams. 

Pendular  Movements. 

In  the  small  intestine  we  have  pendular  movements  which  are 
'Very  slight,  swinging  to-and-fro  oscillations,  probably  caused  by  the 
oontractions  of  the  longitudinal  muscles,  and  due  to  Auerbach's 
plexus,  as  Magnus  has  shown.    They  are  not  myogenic  in  origin. 


Movements  of  the  Large  Intestine  In  Man. 

Drs.  "Eastle  and  Bruegel  studied  them  with  the  Roentgen  kine- 

■^natograph.     After  the  propulsion  of  the  chyme  into  the  colon,  its 

lower  part  and  the  caecum  commence  to  show  changes  in  form.    The 

csc'um  shows  distinct  constrictions  and  bulging  out  of  its  walls,  even 

near  to  iU  head,  and  changes  its  circumference. 

Views  of  the  haustra  in  the  ascending  colon  become  visible.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  filling  of  the  colon,  the  appearance  of  the  content 
of  the  colon  is  often  irregular.  There  is  seen  a  finely  granular  mass, 
in  which  strong  ray-absorbing  fragments  of  irregular  ball-like  or 
elliptical  forms  are  visible,  clearly  expelled  from  the  csecum  and  the 
low<er  haustra  of  the  ascending  colon.  Plastic  kontrastin  masses  seen 
higher  up  in  the  colon  become  rolled  out  or  divided  into  single  small 
pieces  and  isolated  or  kneaded  together  with  other  fragments,  ready 
for  further  propulsion.  The  finely  granular  mass  filling  the  colon 
pt-rmits  the  observations  in  a  clear  manner  of  the  movements  of  the 
haustra,  which  by  compact  filling  become  less  distinct  to  the  vision. 
These  are  concentric  contractions  of  the  haustra  transversely  and 
vertically,  without  any  shortening  worth  mentioning  and  again  broad- 
ening of  the  same.  Besides  this,  the  haustra  show  sometimes  a  club, 
sometimes  a  hammer,  form.  The  contents  of  the  colon  yield  to  the 
changing  influence  of  the  wall  of  the  haustra,  and  are  again  repelled 
into  the  colon,  where  mixing  and  partial  absorption  of  the  contents 
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are  the  result  of  these  procedures.  They  have  observed  this  in  the 
ascending  and  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  transverse  colon.  These 
procedures  may  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  skiagraphic  band  or  cmly 
on  one  side,  in  equal  rhythm,  or  change  even  from  haustnim  to 
haustrum.  Another  movement  is  the  constriction  of  the  haustra  at 
their  base;  sometimes  the  haustra  are  sessile  in  the  colon,  sometimes 
pedunculated.  Tliis  procedure  also  leads  to  a  kneading  and  mixing 
of  the  colonic  c»on tents. 

An  occurrence  which  can  be  observed  in  the  finely  granular  con- 
tents as  well  as  in  the  kontrastin-tilled  colon  is  the  complete  con- 
striction of  haustra  (seen  also  by  Schwartz)  singly,  or  in  several 
adjoining,  at  the  same  time.  This  occurrence  is  observed  sometimes 
only  on  one  side  of  the  colon  skiagram,  sometimes  on  both  sides. 
SjTichronously  with  this  the  central  colon  skiagram  becomes  denser, 
and  interhaustral  constrictions  are  able  to  relax  themselves.  The 
colon  is  visible  in  a  piece  as  a  smooth -walled,  symmetrically  broad 
skiagram.  Sometimes  there  is  observed  on  the  proximal  side  as  well 
as  on  the  side  distant  from  the  piece  of  gut  in  which  the  described 
process  of  constriction  of  the  haustra  has  occurred,  on  both  sides  of 
the  skiagram,  a  deep  constriction,  sometimes  even  a  segmentation. 
The  result  of  the  combination  of  these  movem.ents,  besides  a  mixing 
and  kneading  of  the  contents,  can  be  only  further  transportation  of 
the  faeces  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance,  be  this  direction  now 
anal  or  oral.  So  can  occur,  as  result  of  circular  constriction  anvwhere 
in  the  colon,  a  retrogressive  movement  of  larger  intestinal  masses 
without  antiperistalsis.  They  could  not  find  any  antiperistalsis  in  the 
normal  gut.  with  filling  from  above,  and  which  roentgenologically  has 
not  as  yet  been  observed  by  anybody.  Retroperistalsis  and  retrogress- 
ive movement  of  masses  are  not  the  same.  The  occurrence  of  even  the 
deepest  interhaustral  constrictions  happens  physiologically,  and  does 
not  justify  the  assumption  of  **spasms''  in  the  pathological  sense. 

Before  the  haustra  are  drawn  in.  their  bai^e  becomes  broad,  the 
haustra  become  conical  in  shape,  and  the  skiagram  of  the  colon  shows 
wavv  borders.  The  collections  of  iras  have  unfolded  the  colon  for  the 
after-coming  kontrastin  contents.  The  movements  of  the  masses  may 
take  place  in  this  way  for  longer  distances.  Finally,  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  haustra  are  to  be  seen  in  the  kontrastin-filled  colon; 
on  the  ascending  colon,  e.ij..  a  horizontally  placed  haustrum  shows 
soon  after^'ard  a  sharp  slanting  |K>sition  from  outward  above  to 
inward  below,  with  simultaneous  shrinking  of  the  haustral  width.  In 
a  haustrum  standing  slantingly  with  a  naturally  unchangeable  base^ 
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its  contents  must  exude  into  the  colon.  The  contents  will  therefore, 
according  to  tlie  position  of  the  haustrum  outwardly  above,  inwardly 
below,  or  from  outwardly  below  or  inwardly  above,  be  exiwiled  some- 
times elautingly  ca-caiward,  sometimes  slantingly  analward.  The 
horizontal  position  of  the  haustra  is  naturally  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  colon.  That  tiie  colon  in  greater  or  less  parts  of 
its  course  becomes  sometimes  narrower,  sometimes  broader,  has  already 
been  emphasized.  Even  shortenings  of  the  ascending  colon,  witli  lift- 
ing of  the  cEGCum,  have  been  recorded  in  their  bio  roentgenograms. 


Fig.  22b.— Twelve  and  One -half  Houra  After  a  Meal.  Ciwum.  trans- 
Terse  colon,  Itecal  particles  located  |>articulBrIy  low  in  distal  part. 
Separate  difltal  fiFrni  particles  have  retrogrndcd.  Typical  formation  of 
haustra.    (  Rieueb.  ) 


On  the  transverse  colon  were  obsen'ed  in  one  case  distinct  liftings 
and  lowerings  of  portions  near  the  stomach,  in  connection  with  the 
energetic  occurrences  in  the  prepyloric  region  of  the  stomach  (the 
stomach  was  visible  through  kontrastin  contents).  From  this  fact  it 
again  follows  how  important  a  pro.xtniati?  position  of  the  stomach  and 
the  colon  is  for  both  organs.  A  constantly  overloaded  transverse 
colon  acts  as  ballast  for  the  gastric  peristalsis. 
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The  above-deBcribed  facts  were  epecially  marked  in  the  aKeading 
and  transverse  colon.  In  the  descending  colon  the  haoetral  proceeees 
are  less  marked,  but  tuminf^  in  and  turning  out  of  the  pouches  are 
also  obwrved  here  as  veil  as  segmentation  of  ball-shaped  fec&I  globes 
of  changeable  size,  and  their  isolated,  relatively  quick  further  trans- 
portation toward  the  sigmoid  as  a  result  of  the  contTactions  of  the 
circular  muscles  extending  over  the  intestine. 

KoTementa  of  the  I^rge  Intntine  in  Defecation. — Plolzknecht 
had  the  good  fortune  to  *ee  the  large  intestine  in  man  in  active  mora- 
ment.  He  used  bismuth  and  the  Roentgen  ray.  He  saw  the  contents 
of  one  section  moved  onward  into  an  empty  distal  segment' bj  t 
Buddec  push,  lasting  only  a  few  seconds.  The  haustral  segmentatiOB. 
disappeared  just  before  the  advance  began,  but  it  reappeared  at  OBA 
when  the  fteces  were  deposited  in  their  new  position.  He  has  suggested 
that  by  three  or  four  pushes,  lasting  about  three  seconds,  the  vbuM 
length  of  the  colon  conld  be  traversed.  With  these  coionic  puehefl, 
there  are  continuous  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
glottis  being  closed.  When  the  fteces  arrive  in  the  rectum,  the  refits 
apparatus  permits  relaxation  of  the  internal  and  external  sphincter 
aui.  with  the  levator  ani.  The  last  remnants  of  the  feces  are  e 
by  the  Toluntarj-  contraction  of  the  levator  ani. 
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The  small  intestine  receives  fibers  from  thp  greater  and  smaller 
sp'anclinie  ncr\-c?,  wliieh  pass  through  the  pcmilunar  and  snperior 
mesenteric  ganglia,  and  tlicn  pass  along  the  mesenteric  arteries  to 
their  destination.  The  right  vagus  alro  supplies  the  intestine  wtlb 
fibers. 

The  s>-mpathetic  ganglia  of  Auerhach  lie  between  the  two  mna- 
cnlar  coats  and  extend  from  the  oesophagus  down  throughout  the  small 
and  large  intestine.  JleissnerV  ganglin.  also  holnnping  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  lie  in  the  ?nbnnicous  cont.  The  vagi  convey  motor 
impulses  to  the  intestine,  while  the  isympnthetirs  mninly  eonrey  in- 
hibitor}-, nithouph  they  also  carry  nintor.  impulses.  Slight  stimnlation 
of  the  splanchnic  calls  out  motion,  sitmnp  stimulation  inhibition  of  the 
intestinal  movement^!.  I  have  found  that,  when  the  right  vagus  is 
divided  in  a  rabbit  and  the  canlin-inhibiiory  fibers  arc  allowed  to 
degenernle  for  five  days,  electric  stimulation  of  the  cut  vagus  slows 
the  pendular  movement. 
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StimulatioD  of  any  portion  of  the  intestine  causes  contraction 
above  the  place  of  irritation,  and  inhibition  or  relaxation  below  the 
point  of  irritation.  This  causes  tlie  food  to  move  onward,  and  is 
due  to  Anerbacb's  plexus.  This  is  the  "law  of  ike  iiiUsiines,"  accord- 
ing to  Bajliss  and  Starling. 


Pig.  23. — Kffect  of  AlbumoBe,  increaaing  Peristalsis. 

The  descending  colon  has  its  nerve-snppiy  from  two  sources: 
(1)  fibers  from  lumbar  nerves  to  sympathetic  cliain  and  mesenteric 
ganglia,  and  from  the  mesenteric  ganglia,  by  fibers  running  in  the 
hypogastric  nerves  and  plexus;  (2)  filjers  from  sacral  nerves,  run- 
ning in  the  nervi  erigentes  and  entering  tbe  pelvic  plexuses,  which 
are  motor  and  antagonize  the  preceding  fibers,  which  are  iiibiliitovy. 
When  the  small  or  large  intestine  U  excised,  it  lias  perir-laltic  move- 
mentB,  which  are  due  to  Auerbach's  plexus  acting  as  a  reflex  center. 
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I  have  found  thnt  a)buino»'s  mid  poptnneB  increase  peristalsis.  This 
has  I)oen  confiniifd  by  Roger.  Atropin  increases  the  peristaltic 
nioveitients,  probably  by  an  action  on  the  poist-gangl ionic  fibers. 
I^anglcy  InOievcs  that  niciitine  ami  oiirnre.  in  intestinal  periatalsiB, 
at't  on  a  substance  intervening  between  the  nerve-ends  and  the 
niUi^ele,  a  mvoneiiral  substance. 


The  distension  of  the  iilidnnien.  in  ninny  ilisenses  of  this  region, 
ie  prnliaijly  due  to  a  reflex  inbibitinn  liy  ili.>  wiiy  of  ibe  iiplanch»ic 
nerve,  which  has  power  over  the  tonus  nf  the  caliber  of  the  intee* 
tine. 

Siilincj!  are  supposed  to  art  n^;  npc^i('nt^:  \<y  tht'ir  presence  in  the 
blood,  caiisin;:  an  incrciscd  scrrrijon  fn  )"'  jmurrd  out  by  the  blood- 


vessels into  the  intestinal  c 
abandoned. 


inl.     Til 
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s  has  been 
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PANCREAS. 

The  pancreas  is  a  long  gland,  of  a  reddish-cresm  color,  and  is 
situated  behind  the  stomach.  Its  pointlike  extremity  conies  in  con- 
tact with  the  spleen.  It  closely  adheres  to  the  duodenum.  It  is 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  its  width  about  one  and  one*half 
in':hos,  and  its  thickness  about  one-half  inch.  The  right  and  large 
eid  is  the  head;  its  left  free  end  is  its  tail.  The  duct  of  Wirsong, 
01  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  size  of  a  goose-quiil,  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  gland.  Upon  leaving  the  pancreas  the  duct  penetrates 
the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  opening  in  conjunction  with  the  commou 
biliary  duct,  about  three  inches  from  the  pylorus. 


Fig,  25. — ScfaeDUittc  Section  of  Panoreaa.      (Vialixtos.) 

1.  OtIkId  oI  cicrctorr  cbdiI.  2.  CfDtro-aclnar  cell.  3.  Pancreatl 
4.  Grauulkr  Internal  tone,  ijmoRen  granulea.  b.  External  looe,  clear  i 
cell,    t,  Nucleui.    7>  / 


Struct  are. 

In  structure  the  pancreas  is  an  acino-tubular  gland,  resembling 
the  salivarj-  glands.  In  fact,  it  has  ver)-  frequently  been  called  the 
abdominal  salivary  gland.  The  lobes  are  composed  of  ducts  which 
have  been  convoluted,  terminating  in  alveoli  or  sacs  and  which  unite 
with  other  tubules  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  main  duct.  The 
umall  ducts  are  lined  with  short  columnar  epithelial  cells  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  secretory  cells  of 
the  pancreas  are  large  and  rounded,  being  distinctive  in  that  they 
possess  an  outer  portion  which  is  nearly  or  quite  homogeneous,  stain- 
ing readily  with  dyes,  and  an  inner  portion,  very  granular,  which 
does  not  stain  easily.  The  latter  forma  about  two-thirds  of  the  cell. 
When   the  gland   is   inactive   the   cells   are  heavily  charged   with 
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granules  and  the  lumen  is  almost  invi^ble.  When  active,  the  celk 
first  swell  up  and  press  outward  against  the  basement  membrB&tf' 
Inter  Ihey  diminish  iu  size  as  the  granules  pass  out  thmugh  tfak 
now  opened  lumen,  and  so  leave  a  lar^je.  clear  zone.  The  presenol 
of  these  numerous  small  granules  marks  the  presence,  in  the  cellar 
of  a  zymogen,  termed  Irypsinogtn,  which  is  the  precursor  of  trypsin, 
the  active  ferment  nf  ihe  pancreatic  juice.  In  the  interalveollT 
tissue  are  islets  of  small  cells  [)ermeated  with  a  close  network  of- 
convoluted  capillaries.  These  cells  are  also  met  with  In  the  carotifi 
and  coccygeal  glands.  In  the  pancreas  ihey  are  called  cells  o{! 
Langerhans,  and  are  often  degenerated  in  pancreatic  diabetes. 


r 


Fig.  -211.— I'll iicreiiM  of  Kalibil  Observed  DiiriuR  l.ifp.     I  KeuKZ  : 
Lba.1      I  from  Tigerslwlf-  ■■Hiiiiian  I'liysiolagj-."  iijpy  right,  IWMJ.  by  D. 
Appleton  flud  ('oi]i]Miny,  | 

±.   Retting  glBnd.    U.  SPi-rcClnB  gliod. 

The  pancreatic  blood-veseelB  are  derived  from  the  tpienxe  U 
branches  of  the  hrpniir  and  sH;ifrtor  mfsrnltrir.    Its  nervous  supp^ 

comprises  networks  of  fibers  from  the  splenic  phx: 

Pancreatic  Secretion  (Pswiow). 

Each  kind  of  fond  determines  the  secretion  of  a  definite  (\ 
tity  of  pancreatic  juice,  while  Ihe  result  as  regards  ferments  is  trol 
atriking.  The  greatest  amount  of  proteid  fennent  is  found  t 
"milk-juice,"  less  in  "Itrend-juice"  and  "flesh-juice."  The  mpq 
amylolytic  ferment  occurs  in  '"brcad-juicc,"  less  in  "milk-joice"  U| 
"fleBh-juice."     On  the  other  hand,  "bread-juice"  is  extraordimri] 
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Vf>t  in  fat^litting  ferment;  "milk-juice,"  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
"ch,  "flesh-juice"  taking  an  intermediate  poeitioa.  It  is  clear  that 
**  regards  the  two  latter  ferraentB  the  properties  of  the  juice  corres- 

pnod  with  the  requirementB  of  the  food.     The  starch^holding  diet 

i^iicB  a  juice  rich  in  amylolytic  ferment,  the  fat  a  juice  rich  in 

faUphtting  ferment 

The  behaTJor  of  the  proteid  ferment  may  puzzle  the  student. 

h  the  work  of  the  gastric  glands  we  saw  the  weakest,  here  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  the  strongest,  ferment  poured  out  on  milk.  When, 
'wwever,  we  take  the  quantity  of  juice  into  consideration   we  find  here 
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Fig.  27. — Hourly  Vkriations  of  the  Pancremtic  Secretion  after  a 
.Meal  of  Meat,  Bread,  and  Milk.  (After  a  curve  obtained  in  the  lftb> 
oratory  of  Pawlow  by  one  of  hia  pupils,  A.  Waltheb.) 

9lso  that  administration  of  like  quantities  of  proteid  in  the  form 
of  bread,  flesh,  and  milk  calls  forth  a  secretion  as  regards  the  first 
of  1978,  as  regards  the  second  of  1502,  and  as  regards  the  third  of 
lfl85  ferment  unit? ;  that  is  to  say,  vegetable  proteid  likewise  demands 
from  the  pancreas  the  most,  milk  and  milk  proteid  the  least,  fermen*. 
The  difference  between  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas  is  limited  to  this : 
that  the  former  pours  out  its  ferment  in  very  concentrated  form 
opon  bread,  the  latter  in  a  very  dilute  condition.  This  fact 
rtrengthens  the  supposition  that  in  the  digestion  of  bread  a  large 
accumulation  of  hydrochloric  ncid  has  to  be  avoided. 
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When  in  feeding  animals  the  kind  of  food  is  altered  and  the  new 
diet  maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  found  that  the  ferment- 
content  of  the  juice  l)ecome8  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  food.  If,  for  example,  a  dog  has  been  fed 
for  weeks  on  nothing  but  milk  and  bread  and  is  then  put  on  an 
exclusive  flesh  diet,  which  contains  more  proteid,  but  scarcely  any 
caroohydrate,  a  continuous  increase  of  the  proteid  ferment  in  the 
juice  is  to  be  observed.  The  capability  of  digesting  proteid  waxes 
from  day  to  day,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  amylolytic  power  of  the 
juice  continuously  wanes. 

When  under  the  influence  of  a  given  diet  this  or  that  condition 
of  the  pancreas  had  been  established  in  experiment-animals  in  char- 
acteristic form,  Pawlow  was  able,  by  altering  the  feeding,  to  reverse 
it  several  times  in  the  same  animal.  It  seems  then  that  the  gastric 
and  pancreatic  glands  have  what  may  be  called  a  form  of  instinct. 
They  pour  out  their  juice  in  a  manner  which  exactly  corresponds 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food 
partaken  of.  Besides,  they  secrete  precisely  that  quantit}'  of  fluid 
which  is  most  advantageous  for  the  digestion  of  the  meal. 

Hydrochloric  acid  of  gastric  juice  acts  on  pro-secretin  in  the 
epithelium  of  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  producing  secretin,  a 
hormone*  which,  when  absorbed,  greatly  excites  pancreatic  secretion. 
Fats  in  the  stomach  retard  stomachic  secretion,  but  increase  pan- 
creatic secretion,  chiefly  by  a  reflex  action  through  the  duodenum,  and 
not  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Sleep  does  not 
arrest  pancreatic  secretion. 

Psychical  effect,  strong  craving  for  food  and  water,  are  common 
excitants  for  both  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretion.  The  extractives 
of  meat  excite  the  gastric  secretion,  while  acids  and  fats  excite  the 
pancreas. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  and  alkalies  inhibit  pancreatic  secretion. 

Secretory  Nerves  of  Pancreas. 

In  nonnarcotizod  dotrs  wliose  va^ns  was  divided  four  days  pre- 
viouslv  and  wliose  cardio-inhibitorv  fibors  liad  lost  their  irritabilitv. 
Pawlow  irritated  the  va<?us  without  pain  and  obtained  an  increased 
pancreatic  secretion.  He  found  that  vasoconstriction  of  the  pan- 
creatic vessels  prevented  the  action  of  the  va<rus  on  the  pancreas,  as 
did  compression  of  tlie  aorta  and  pain.     He  also  found  in  the  vagus 

^Hormone  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  meaninpf  to  excite. 
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inhibitory  fibers  of  the  secretion,  as  well  as  secretory.     He  believes 
that  secretory  fibers  also  run  in  the  sympathetic,  not  only  for  the 
pancreas,  but  also  for  the  stomach. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  pancreatic  juice  for  experimental 
purposes  is  by  insertion  of  a  cannula  or  by  a  fistula  into  the  duct  of 
Wirsung.  By  this  method  practically  normal  secretion  is  procured. 
rhose  composition  is  variable  at  different  times,  depending  upon 
rhether  the  fluid  is  collected  tliree  or  four  hours,  or  two  or  three 
ays,  after  the  operation.  The  secretion  examined  shortly  after  the 
peration  is  meager  in  quantity,  though  rich  in  solids;  that  collected 
day  or  two  later  is  more  copious,  but  contains  a  smaller  proportion 
f  solid  constituents.  This  is  probably  due  to  inflammatory  changes 
n  the  pancreas  as  a  result  of  the  operation.  The  pancreatic  juice 
examined  is  usually  obtained  from  dogs,  human  secretions  of  the 
land  having  been  but  rarely  analyzed,  and  it  has  never  been  obtained 
^•jnder  quite  normal  conditions.  Most  experiments  are  performed 
ith  the  aid  of  an  artificial  juice  made  by  mixing  a  weak  solution  (1 
r  cent,  sodium  carbonate)  with  a  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas.  It 
38  usual  to  treat  the  pancreas  with  a  dilute  acid  several  hours  previous 
lo  its  being  mixed  with  glycerin  to  convert  the  zymogen,  or  mother- 
substance,  trj'psinogen,  into  the  ferment,  trypsin. 

Normally,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  colorless,  viscid,  and  gummy; 
it  flows  in  large,  pearl-like  drops,  which  become  foamy  on  agitation. 
The  fluid  is  without  odor,  and  gives  to  the  tongue  an  impression  of  a 
viscid  liquid  and  a  taste  like  that  of  salt.  The  reaction  is  always 
alkaline;  its  specific  gravity  about  1.030. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  removal  of  a  pancreatic  tumor  Zawadski 
obtained  human  pancreatic  juice  through  the  fistula  remaining,  wlrch 
possessed  powerful  digestive  properties,  and  found  it  to  be  made  up  of 
the  following  composition  in  a  thousand  parts:  135.9  parts  were  of 
solid  nature,  the  remaining  ones  being  water.  Of  the  solid  portions, 
92  were  proteids,  3.4  parts  were  inorganic  in  nature,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  organic  substances  solul)le  in  alcohol.  The  figures  rep- 
senting  the  quantities  of  secretion  in  twenty-four  hours  are  very 
various  as  given  by  different  observers,  but  it  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated to  average  about  1  pound. 

The  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Before  the 
meal  is  finished  there  begins  the  secretion,  which  reaches  its  maximum 
point  at  about  the  third  hour.  After  this  the  secretion  sinks  till  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  hour,  when  it  increases  to  the  ninth  or  eleventh 
hour,  only  to  sink  gradually  to  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth.     When 
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the  quantity  is  greatest  the  quality  is  poorest,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
tlie  function  of  the  pancreas  in  man  is  intermittent.  During  secre- 
tion the  gland  is  very  red,  and  its  vessels  dilated,  and  the  venous  blood 
red.  During  repose  the  gland  is  flat  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  while 
its  blood-vessels  are  contracted.  The  secretion  is  probably  caused  by 
secretin  and  the  reflex  action  due  to  the  contact  of  the  foods.  The 
pancreatic  secretion  can  be  moderated  or  suppressed  equally  by  reflex 
action,  notably  in  vomiting. 

Of  the  3.4  parts  of  an  inorganic  nature,  the  most  abundant  is 
sodium  chloride,  with  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline 
carbonates.  The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  due  principally  to  the 
phosphates  of  sodium.  Pilocarpine  increases  the  secretion,  while 
atropine  diminishes  it. 

The  organic  matters  of  the  pancreatic  juice  comprise  four  prin- 
cipal enzymes  or  ferments.  They  are:  (1)  trypsin,  (2)  amylopsin, 
(3)  steapsin,  and  (4)  a  miR'-curdling  ferment. 

Trypsin,  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
is  much  like  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  that  it  is  a  proteol)'tic 
enzyme  acting  on  the  proteids  and  transforming  them  into  peptones 
through  intermediate  stages.  However,  its  fermentative  powers  are 
much  stronger  and  its  range  of  activity  extends  over  more  space  than 
do  those  of  pepsin.  Atlhough  pepsin  and  trypsin  i)08se8S  many  prop- 
erties in  conmion,  yet  they  are  distinctly  different  and  separate  bodies. 
The  main,  characteristic  difference  is  that  pepsin  requires  an  acid 
medium  for  its  activity,  while  trypsin  acts  and  performs  its  functions 
be^t  in  an  alkaline  solution  whose  strength  ranges  from  0.5  to  1 
per  cent.  Experiment  has  j)roved  that  trypsin  can  act  in  a  neutral 
or  very  slightly  acid  medium. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  trypsin  is  the  large  and  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  proteid  matter  of  any  kind  into  peptone.  This  it  produces 
when  in  only  a  moderately  strong  solution.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  capable 
body  to  take  up  the  work  of  prote(^lysis  where  the  pepsin  of  the 
gastric  juice  loft  it.  since  it  is  ])articularly  a  peptone-forming  ferment. 
As  the  final  products  of  proteolysis,  there  result  peptones.  When 
these  come  into  contact  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  they  are  quickly 
broken  do\Mi  into  simple,  crystalline  bodies,  as  lencin.  tyrosin,  aspartic 
acid,  arginin,  and  a  ]x>lypeptid. 

Like  pepsin,  the  proteolytic  action  of  trypsin  is  one  of  contact 
also,  only  it  dis])lays  its  powers  more  remarkably  and  energetically, 
in  that  it  needs  no  environing  bodies  to  set  it  in  action  other  than 
water,  the  proteid   matters,   and   temperature   equal   to   that   of   the 
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body.  Trypsin  displays  no  digestive  powers  on  nuclein,  keratin,  or 
starches.  There  are  vegetable  trypsins  like  papain  of  Carica  papaya, 
And  bromelin  of  pineapple  juice. 

Hydrochloric  acid  quickly  destroys  trypsin  unless  there  is  great 
«:xcess  of  proteid  substances  present,  which  means  that  the  acid,  is  com- 
t  ined  with  them  and  rendered  less  active.  When  a  filled  pancreas-cell 
is  examined,  the  little  granules  within  are  found  not  to  be  active 
-t  rj'j>sin,  but  the  precursor,  or  mother  of  the  ferment.  This  zymogen, 
'£wrypsinogen,  is  readily  converted  into  the  ferment  by  the  presence  of 
«L  trace  of  acid,  since  a  great  quantity  will  immediately  kill  the  newly 
formed  ferment  as  soon  as  generated. 

Amyloptin, — This  starch-splitting  ferment  converts  starch  partly 
:ijiito  dextrin,  but  chiefly  into  isomaltose  and  maltose.     During  the 
month  of  life  it  is  thought  that  no  amylopsin  is  formed;  hence 
hildren  of  that  age  should  not  be  fed  starches.     Amylopsin  differs 
from  ptyalin  in  that  it  can  digest  cellulose,  so  that  it  is  capable  of 
sicting  on  unboiled  starch.     In  many  cases  the  failure  of  digestion  of 
"toe  carbohydrates  by  the  amylopsin  is  associated  with  drowsiness  after 
xneals  and  slight  headache. 

The  Steapsin,  or  Fat-splitting  Ferment,  decomposes  the  neutral 

:fat8  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin.     It  also  emulsifies  the  fats:     an 

activity  which  is  assisted  by  the  bile.     One  part  of  the  fatty  acids  set 

free  by  the  steapsin  combines  with  alkalies  in  the  intestine  to  form 

soap.     This  soap  favors  the  emulsification  of  the  fats.     Another  part 

of  the  fatty  acid  is  absorbed  as  such  and  combines  with  glycerin  in 

the  intestinal  wall  again  to  form  a  fat.     Kastle  and  Loevenhart  have 

shown  that  lipase  also  has  a  reversible  action :  that  is,  it  can  make  the 

fatty  acids  and  glycerin  reunite  after  they  have  been  separated  by  it. 

The  steapsin  acts  best  in  an   alkaline  medium,  for  acids  stop  it. 

Glycerin  does  not  dissolve  steapsin;  so  that  a  glycerin  extract  is  not 

suitable  for  an  exj)eriment. 

The  Fonrth  Ferment  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice  is  an  un- 
named one,  which,  like  rennin,  has  the  power  to  coagulate  milk.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  its  powers  are  exercised  extensively,  if  at  all, 
?ince  the  milk  is  probably  coagulated  in  the  stomach  by  the  rennin 
found  there  before  it  ever  reaches  the  duodenum.  The  so-called 
"peptonizing  powders"  are  composed  of  pancroatin  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. 

From  the  nature  of  the  resulting  precipitates  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  caseinogen  into  casein,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  ferments 
— ^rennin  of  the  stomach  and  that  found   in   pancreatic   juice — are 
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markedly  distinct  and  dare  not  be  confounded.  Sennin  aeenifi  to  re- 
quire  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  before  it  can  produce  coagula- 
tion, which,  when  it  does  occur,  j)re8ents  the  casein  in  the  form  of  a 
coherent  clot  entangling  in  it  the  fats  present.  There  is  squeezed  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  closely  formed  curd  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid, 
known  as  the  whey,  containing  some  proteids  with  the  salts  and  sugar 
of  the  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  experimentation  shows  that  the  ferment  in 
pancreatic  juice  does  not  re<juire  the  presence  of  the  calcium  salts  for 
precipitation  of  caseinogen ;  further,  that  the  precipitate  which  does 
occur  is  very  fnely  granular  in  nature;  at  the  same  time  the  milk 
seems  to  undergo  no  change  in  its  fluidity,  as  far  as  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of  certain  salts,  which 
entirely  check  the  action  of  rennin,  but  slightly  hinder  the  action  of 
the  pancreatic  ferment.  It  is  believed  that  this  pancreatic  casein  is 
not  a  true  casein,  for  rennin  placed  in  its  presi»nce  has  the  power  to 
change  it  still  further,  the  resultant  product  being  identical  with 
true  casein. 

Effects  Resulting  Upon  Removal  of  Pancreas. 

It  was  in  1889  that  von  Mering  and  ^linkowski  by  experiment 
upon  the  lower  animals  proved  that  removal  of  the  pancreas  was  in 
every  case  followed  by  the  appearance  of  dextrose  in  the  urine,  a  con- 
dition known  as  diabetes,  plus  those  symptoms  marking  the  absence 
of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion.  In 
the  blood  there  was  as  much  as  0.5  j)er  cent.,  while  in  the  urine  the 
8-per-cent.  mark  was  reached.  These  investigators  found  that  animals 
presented  the  identical  characteristics  as  do  human  beings  suffering 
from  the  same  disease,  nainelv:    an  abnormal  excretion  of  water  with 

^  ft 

the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  dextrose,  acet<me.  and  aceto-acetic  acid. 
Another  step  was  determining  that  this  condition  is  not  due  to  want 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  tbe  intestine  by  tying  the  duct  of  Wir- 
sung  or  else  plugging  it  and  its  branches  with  paraffin,  but  allowing 
the  organ  to  remain  in  its  proper  position  in  the  body.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  proportion  of  tlic  wliole  ^rland,  even  though  its  secre- 
tion be  not  allowed  to  reach  tlie  intestines,  will  prevent  diabetes; 
absence  of  this  diseased  condition  is  still  maintained  though  a  jK)rtion 
of  the  gland  be  removed  from  its  normal  position  to  be  transplanted 
elsewhere. 

From  these  data  it  wcnild  seem  that  \\w  pancreas  possesses  virtues 
in  the  general  economy  other  than  merely  producing  pancreatic  juice. 
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Any  disturbance  to  these  functions  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  gland 
itself,  but  throughout  the  entire  body,  since  then  its  metabolism  is 
disturbed.  Thus  is  very  clearly  established  one  other  instance  show- 
ing the  intimate  relation  that  each  and  every  organ  or  part  bears  to 
the  general  mechanism  of  the  entire  body  as  a  unit,  and  the  conse- 
quent general  disturbances  following  its  disease. 

The  transfusion  of  diabetic  blood  into  a  normal  animal  fails  to 
produce  within  the  recipient  any  diabetic  symptoms.     From  this  we 
leam  that  there  was  no  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  poisonous  matter 
^'liieh  the  pancreas  was  supposed  to  remove.     From  the  facts  noted  it 
^*5  apparent  that  removal  of  the  pancreas  ])roducos  diabetes,  not  from 
any  influence  upon   surrounding  sympathetic  ganglia   or  hindrance 
to  passage  of  its  secretions  into  the  intestinal  canal,  but  is  caused  by 
the    removal  from   the  system  of  something,  which  something  pos- 
-*^essos  powers  aside  from  those  employed  in  digestion.     The  salivary 
?^^iic3s,  whose  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pancreas,  when  re- 
moved givo  no  untoward  results.     When  the  structures  of  these  two 
glands  are  minutely  and  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
"^t  one  difference:    in  the  parenchyma  of  the  pancreas  there  are  pres- 
^'^^      little    cells, — of    Langerhans, — epithelial    in    appearance,    richly 
^^^Pplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  alveoli 
^^  bluets  of  the  gland. 

Cohnheim  found  a  body  in  the  pancreas  which  he  calls  the  acti- 
^  ^tor.  which  resembles  an  internal  secretion  like  adrenalin.     When 
^^is  activator  is  added  to  muscle-extract,  it  breaks  up  the  sugar  in  the 
*  »ood.     Consequently  the  removal  of  the  pancreas  or  its  activator  lets 
^^e  sugar  appear  in  the  urine.     Seventy-five  grams  of  muscle  and 
^bout  .08  gram  of  pancreas  are  the  best  proportions  to  destroy  the 
J^atest  amount  of  glucose.     The  pancreatic  activator  is  not  injured 
*)y  boiling,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  facts  show  that  it  is  not 
«  ferment.     It  is  now  believed  that  there  is  some  internal  secretion 
Tnanufactured  by  these  patches  of  Langerhans  cells  in  the  pancreas, 
which  is  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  disintegration  of  carbohydrates, 
but  whose  removal  allows  the  abnormal  production  in  the  blood  and 
urine    of    dextrose.     According   to    several    observers,    the    islets    of 
langerhans  are  not  independent  structures  of  separate  origin,  but 
are  formed  by  certain  definite  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  pancreatic  tissue.     Secretin  exhausts  the  pan- 
creatic cells,  and  thus  converts  the  greater  part  of  the  secreting  tis- 
sue into  islet  tissue. 

The   embr}'ological  evidence   furnished   by    I^aguesse   and    Dale 
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shows  that  pancreatic  growth  is  a  function  of  the  idet-tissue  cell, 
multiplication  being  observed  only  in  the  islet  As  the  islets  are 
formed  from  the  alveoli,  there  must  be. a  constant  disappearance  of 
islets  and  a  new  formation  of  the  alveoli. 

In  pancreatic  diabetes  the  proportion  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen 
(D  :N)  excreted  in  starvation  is  3  to  1.  In  this  kind  of  diabetes, 
the  sugar  is  derived  from  the  glycogen;  and  when  the  glycogen  is 
used  up,  it,  like  the  nitrogen,  comes  from  the  proteid.  In  ordinary 
states,  after  the  removal  of  the  pancreas  the  sugar  comes  from  the 
dextrose  in  the  food,  and  from  the  proteid  of  the  food  and  of  the 
tissues.  The  cause  of  accumulation  of  sugar  in  hyperglycemia  is 
the  removal  from  the  organism  of  some  influence  necessary  to  oxidize 
the  dextrose.     Laevulose  can  still  be  oxidized  and  also  form  glycogen. 

Continued  Action  of  Trypsin. 

The  proteid  molecule  is  more  thoroughly  broken  up  by  trypsin 
when  it  has  been  previously  acted  upon  by  pepsin,  than  when  attacked 
by  trypsin  alone.  When  the  action  of  trypsin  is  continued  for  a  long 
time,  it  acts  like  an  acid,  hydrolyzing  the  proteid  product  and  form- 
ing mainly  amino-acids,  tliat  is,  organic  acids  containing  one  or  more 
amido  groups  in  direct  union  with  carbon.  The  amido-acids  are 
chiefly  as  follows: — 

1.  Moxo-AMiNO  Acids. — Glycocoll,  alanin  or  amino-propionic 
acid,  phenyhilanin,  amino-butyric  acid,  and  leucin,  which  crystallizes 
in  the  form  of  spheroidal  crystals. 

Leucin  (C^H^aXOa)  is  an  a-amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  belonging 
to  the  fatty  acid  series.  It  is  always  formed  in  any  profound  decom- 
position of  proteid,  such  as  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  alkalies,  in 
tryptic  digestion,  or  ])ut refaction.  It  has  been  found  in  nearly  every 
tissue  of  the  body  in  some  proportion,  being  particularly  common  in 
pathological  conditions  of  the  tissues.  It  may  be  produced  syntheti- 
cal! v  in  the  chemical  laboratorv. 

*'  • 

(d)  The  mono-iimins  of  dibasic  acids: — Aspartic  acid,  gluta- 
minic  acids. 

2.  The  Diamino  Acids. — The  so-called  hexone  bases,  arginin, 
Ivsin,  histidin. 

Arginin  is  a  product  of  hydrolysis  of  all  proteids,  being  the 
most  abundant  of  the  basic  substances.  It  is  especially  found  in  the 
proteid  of  certain  seeds  and  in  the  ])rotaniins.  Salmin,  a  protamin 
of  the  spermatozoa  of  salmon,  contains  80  per  cent,  of  arginin.     This 
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is  changed  into  urea  in  the  liver  by  a  ferment,  arginase.     Drechsel 
bas  estimated  that  about  one-ninth  of  the  urea  excreted  could  arise 

from  this  source  alone. 

(a)   Other    diamino    acids: — Diamino-glutaric    acid,    diamino- 

adipic  acid. 

3.  Hydbox-amino  Acids. — Serin,  tyrosin,  found  also  in  elder- 
l>erries,  in  potatoes  and  germinating  cucumbers. 

Tyrosin  (C^HnNOg)  belongs  to  the  aromatic  group,  and  is 
IwBOwn  as  oxyphenyl-amido-propionic  acid.  It  is  a  constant  associate 
of  leucin.  It  is  from  tyrosin,  however,  that  cresol  and  phenol  are 
formed. 

4.  A-Pyrrolidincarboxylic  Acid,  or  prolin. 

5.  Caseanic  Acid. — Caseinic  acid. 

6.  Tryptophane  or  Ixdol-amino-propionic  Acid. — This  crys- 
tialline  body  gives,  on  distillation,  indol  and  skatol.  When  the  amido 
iDodies  are  formed  from  the  proteid  molecule  by  the  trypsin,  a  nucleus 
of  the  proteid  molecule  remains,  which  is  a  polypeptid. 

7.  The  Sulphur  Bodies. — Albumin,  when  treated  with  lead 
ealts  in  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali,  yields  a  black  coloration,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule.     One  of  these  bodies 
is  cystin. 

8.  The  Carbohydrate  Group. — There  are  certain  proteids, 
amongst  which  are  mucins  and  cartilage,  which  readily  yield 
a  carbohydrate  group  on  hydrolysis.  Serum-albumin  and  egg-albu- 
min contain  a  carbohydrate  group  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the 
whole  molecule  of  albumin.  Thus  egg-albumin  contains  glycosamin — 
this  last  fact  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  diabetes;  the  sugar 
comes  from  the  proteid. 

Glycosamin  injected  into  the  circulation  is  in  great  part  elimi- 
nated as  such.  Proteids  containing  glycosamin  are  completely  oxi- 
dized.   One-twelfth  of  egg-albumin  is  glycosamin. 

It  has  been  sho\ni  by  Giselt  that  alcohol,  when  given  either  by 
the  stomach  or  rectum,  increases  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
by  an  action  through  the  vagi.  The  vagi  contain  the  secretory  nerves 
of  the  pancreas.  However,  alcohol  reduces  the  digestive  activity  of 
the  trypsin,  the  amylopsin,  and  the  steapsin. 

I  have  found  that  an  infusion  of  the  pancreas,  when  injected  per 
jugular,  decreases  the  pulse  and  the  arterial  tension;  afterward  the 
tension  rises. 
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LIVER. 

The  largest  gland  in  the  hndy  is  the  liver.  Its  shape  ie  that  of 
a  trianguliir  jirism  or  ovoidal,  with  iis  long  diameter  trausveree.  Its 
convex  surface  is  iijriiinst  the  diaphragm.  Its  concave  surface  is  in 
contact  wiili  (lie  slnmacli,  ciilon,  and  right  kidney.  The  right  and  left 
lateral  ligaincnts.  with  the  siis|iensory  ligament,  hold  it  in  position. 
It  weighs  frum  thriM?  to  four  imunds.  The  right  portion  of  the  liver 
is  much  larger  than  Ihe  left.  It  is  also  thicker  and  extends  lower  in 
the  ahdonien  and  higher  in   the  thornx.     It  is  of  a  firm  stnicture. 


smooth  on  the  surface,  and  "f  a  ii>ddish-!>ri™  n  color.  The  liver  has 
five  lol>es,  five  fissiiiTs,  live  ligaments,  and  fiic  vessels.  Tfie  chief 
fissure  to  renienilier  is  the  transverse  tissnre.  which  is  the  point  where 
the  I ilood -vessels  and  nerves  <'nter  the  liver  and  ndiere  the  h"mphatica 
and  excretory  duct  emerge.  The  lohes  iire  the  'luadrate,  caudate,  right 
and  left,  and  lohns  Spigelii.  the  most  important  heing  the  right  and 
left.  The  veosels  are  the  hepatic  nrten-.  vein,  and  duct,  the  portal 
vein,  and  lyniplialics.     The  ncrvcB  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus 
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and  the  left  vagiis  has  some  tibors  going  to  it.  The  whole  organ  is 
iBsheathed  in  a  very  fine  coat  of  areolar  tissue  known  as  Glisson's 
capsule. 

Structure. 

The  hepatic  substance  is  readily  torn  and  has  a  granular  appear- 
ance; these  coarse  granules,  corresponding  with  the  distinct  spots 
seen  on  the  surface,  are  ]K)lyhedral,  and  are  tlie  lobules  of  the  liver. 
These  lobules  are  Vjj  inch  in  diameter.  In  studying  the  relation  of 
these  lobules  to  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts  of  the  liver,  it  is  found 
that  an  extreme  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein  commences  in  the  axis 
of  every  lobule  and  emerges  at  its  base  to  join  a  larger  branch.  This 
connection  of  veins  and  lobules  reminds  one  of  the  attachment  of  the 
leaves  bv  their  midribs  and  stems  to  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  capsule  of  Glisson  divides  the  liver-substance  into  these 
lobules,  for  the  areolar  tissue  enters  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver. 

Microscopically,  each  lobule  is  made  up  of  epithelial  cells,  natur- 
ally spheroidal,  but  because  of  compression  are  more  or  less  polygonal. 
These,  the  true  liver-cells,  are  about  Viooo  i^ch  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing protoplasm  with  large,  round  nuclei  which  have  one  or  more 
nucleoli.  The  cells  are  held  together  by  an  albuminous  cement-sub- 
stance; in  it  are  fine  channels  containing  the  bile-capillaries. 

The  portal  vein  also  has  its  course  in  the  portal  canals,  where  it 
divides  and  subdivides.  Bv  its  division  between  the  lobules  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  it  forms  the  interlobular  vein.  From 
this  vein  fine  capillary  branches  are  given  off,  which  pierce  the  envelop- 
ing membrane  of  the  lobule  to  find  their  way  toward  its  center  in  a 
converging  manner.  In  their  course  to  its  center  they  pass  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hepatic  cells,  and  it  is  here  that  the  real  secretion  of 
the  bile  takes  place.  From  the  point  of  union  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  center  of  the  lobule  there  proceeds  a  single,  straight  vein,  called  the 
intralobular  vein.  Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  lobule,  this  vein  empties 
its  contents  into  the  sublobular  vein,  a  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein, 
which  empties  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  hepatic  artery  does  not  furnish  the  blood  for  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Its  function  is  to  furnish  a  blood-supply  to  Glisson's  capsule 
and  to  the  investment  of  the  lobules  and  tlie  cells  of  the  liver. 

The  course  of  the  bile-ducts  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery.  Bile  ca])ilhiries  have  no  distinct  walls  of 
their  own  except  those  formed  by  the  liver-cells  between  which  they 
are  situated.    All  cells,  except  those  in  contact  with  capillary  blood- 
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vessels,  are  completely  girded  with  bile-capillaries.  Intracellular 
jiaiisages  pass  from  the  bilen^apillaries  into  the  interior  of  the  liver- 
wUn.  After  nunieroiie  anaBtomoBos,  the  bile-ducts  form  larger  ones, 
U)  leave  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  fissure  as  two  main  branches. 
Toward  tiie  exit  tlio  bile-tlucts  become  correspondingly  larger,  with 


Fig.  20. — Diagrammatic  Repreeentatio: 
Lobule.     (  La>dois.  ) 

I.  ri,  r<,  Interlobular  vflni.  Fc,  Central  Yelo.  r.  Caplllcrr  between  the  two. 
Tt,  Sublabular  vela.  )'r.  Vucular  vein.  A.  A,  Bnncbes  a[  tbe  bepatlc  artery, 
approacblng  Ibe  capsule  of  OllMon  and  tbe  larger  blood-veiaelB  at  r.  r.  and 
forminf  Ibe  vascular  vclu  further  on,  entering  tbe  caplllarlea  a(  tbe  InterlobDlar 
vein*  at  <.  t.  g,  Branrbes  or  tbe  bile-duct,  dividing  at  I,  r.  between  tbe  liver- 
cella.  C,  d.  Situation  or  IWer-cells  in  tbe  caplllair  network.  II.  laolated  llTcr- 
cell*,  at  r  Irlns  upon  a  capillary  blood-veaoel  and  farming  a  flue  bile-duct  at  A. 


increase  in  the  thickness  of  their  walls.  Those  are  found  to  contain 
fibrous  tissue  with  bundles  of  nonstriped  muscle-fibers  plus  small 
mucus-secreting  glands.  Within  each  lobule  are  three  networks:  a 
network  of  blood-capillariee,  a  network  of  liver-cells,  and  a  network 
of  bile-capillaries. 
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The  Qall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  acts  as  the  natural  reservoir  for  storage  of  the 

bile.     It  is  a  pear-shaped  bag  of  a  inuseulo-membranous  texture, 

capable  of  containing  rather  more  than  a  fluidounce,  and  is  situated 

U]>on  the  under  side  of  the  liver  in  a  fissure  fashioned  for  it.    It  is 

about  four  inches  long,  one  inch  at  its  fundus,  or  base. 

The  structure  of  the  gall-bladder  consists  of  three  coats:  an 
outer,  serous  coat;  a  middle,  fibrous;  and  an  inner,  mucous  coat. 
The  fibrous  coat  contains  both  circular  and  longitudinal  fibers.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  bladder  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  of  a  veliowish-brown  color. 

The  hepatic  duct,  formed  by  union  of  two  bile-ducts  issuing 
from  the  liver,  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long.  By  its  joining 
the  cystic,  also  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  is  formed  the 
common  bile-duct,  known  as  the  ductus  communis  clwhdochus.  This, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  is  three  inches  long,  with  the  diameter  of  a 
goose-quill,  emptying  with  the  pancreatic  duct  into  the  duodenum 
through  a  common  opening.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  the  vagus;  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  relaxing  muscles  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  the  sympathetic. 

Functions  of  the  Liver. 

The  liver,  being  such  an  important  gland,  naturally  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  general  metabolism  of  the  economy. 
Its  principal  functions  are:  the  formation  of  an  internal  secretion, 
glycogen;  the  formation  of  urea;  and,  last,  the  production  of  the 
bile,  in  which  as  a  vehicle  many  poisonous  products  are  expelled. 

Bile  is  a  thick,  golden-colored  liquid  of  a  very  bitter  taste.  Its 
secretion  by  the  liver  represents  only  one  subsidiary  function  of 
the  many  performed  by  this  important  gland.  It  represents  waste 
albuminous  matters,  together  with  coloring  pigments  and  mineral 
salts  dissolved  in  water.  Though  primarily  excrementitious  sub- 
stance and  performing  the  necessary  functions  of  such,  it,  however, 
possesses  some  powers  to  aid  intestinal  digestion,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  These  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  ^TJses  of 
Bile."  The  secretion  of  bile  is  an  intermittent  process,  for  a  supply, 
though  scanty,  is  intermittently  passing  into  the  duodenum.  The 
arrival  of  chjrme  in  the  duodenum  immediately  calls  for  an  increased 
amount,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  increase  some  hours  later. 

Starling  holds  that  the  mechanism  by  which  the  increased  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  produced  at  the  time  when  this  fluid  is  required  in 
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the  intestine,  is  identical  with  that  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic 
juice,  and  that  in  each  case  secretin — formed  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  duodenal  epithelium — is  absorbed,  and  excites  the 
liver  and  pancreas  to  increased  activity. 

Barbera  has  shown  that  a  meat-diet  excites  the  greatest  secretion 
of  bile,  fat  less,  and  a  carbohydrate  diet  hardly  any. 

It  is  in  the  intermission  between  meals  that  the  liver  is  least 
active,  and  it  is  then  that  only  a  small  supply  reaches  the  duodenum. 
It  continues  during  pains  the  most  violent,  in  intestinal  congestion, 
and  in  peritoneal  inflammations. 

Contrary  to  the  plan  of  all  the  other  secreting  and  excreting 
organs,  the  main  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver,  and  from  which  its  secre- 
tion, the  bile,  is  formed,  is  venous:  from  the  portal  vein.  The  nutrient 
function  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  to  supply  structures  and  membranes 
only.  Since  the  portal  vein  furnishes  the  supply,  the  bile  is  secreted 
at  a  very  much  lower  pressure  and  therefore  more  slowly  than  those 
secretions  from  glands  whose  supply  is  arterial,  as  the  pancreas  and 
salivary  glands.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  fluid  so  complex  as  the 
bile  demands  for  its  preparation  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than 
one  which  contains  only  water,  salts,  and  certain  principles  of  the 
blood.  Though  not  directly  governed  by  nerve-influences  upon  the 
portal  vein,  the  blood-supply  to  the  liver  is  varied. 

Compared  with  the  size  of  the  liver,  the  secretion  is  small  and 
slow,  and  holds  but  little  relation  to  the  mass  of  blood  traversing  it. 
The  quantity  secreted  per  diem  has  been  variously  computed  at  two 
pounds.  Its  specific  gravity  in  man  averages  1.026 ;  reaction,  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline. 

Chemical  Properties  and  Constituents  of  the  Bile. 

Bile  mixes  with  water,  producing  no  turbidity :  heat  produces  no 
coagulation  because  of  the  absence  of  any  coagulable  proteids.  Alco- 
hol precipitates  mucin,  diastase,  and  bilirubin,  if  the  latter  is  present. 
Acetic  acid  precipitates  mucus ;  lead  acetates,  the  biliary  salts.  When 
in  contact,  bile  rapirlly  destroys  the  r(»d  blood -corpuscles. 

Bile  contains  both  organic  and  inorganic  materials.  Those  or- 
ganic are  mucin,  biliary'  pigments,  biliary  salts,  cholesterin.  lecithin, 
neutral  fats,  soap,  urea,  and  diastase.  In  organic  matters  are  water, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphates  of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

The  means  by  which  the  various  components  of  the  bile  are 
formed  is  as  yet  not  thoroughly  understood.  Some  of  its  constituents 
may  exist  in  the  portal  blood;  thus  the  pigment  is  produced  by  the 
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decoxapoeition  of  the  blood.  -If  htenioglobin  iteelf  or  substances  which 
*re  capable  of  scparatiDg  the  coloring  matter  from  the  red  corpuscles 
be  injected  into  the  portal  blood,  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  in 
bile-pigment.  Biliary  acids  are  not  preformed  in  the  blood,  for  upon 
estirpation  of  the  liver  there  follows  no  appearance  of  them  in  the 
Wood.  Evidently  the  hepatic  cells  must  exert  some  functions  as. yet 
not  understood. 

The  composition  of  human  bile  is  approximately  as  follows : — 

Witer 

Mucin  and  pigments   

Bile-salU  

Solids       Lecithin  knd  aoaps   

Choiesterin i 

Inorgsnic  saltn  


Pig.  30.— Glycocholic  Acid.     (Dutai-.) 
Blle-nmcin. 
The   latest  investigations  show  that   human   bile  contains  real 


Bile-Mlts. 

There  are  two  salts  of  bile,  both  having  sodium  as'a  base.  Tliese 
ire  glycocholate  and  taurocholate.  These  two  acids  are  very  closely 
related  to  each  other,  for,  on  boiling  with  etrongcr  acids,  a  common 
DonnitrogenouB  body  is  obtained  called  cholalic  acid,  aud  an  amido- 
acid  which  contains  nitrogen.  The  glycocholic  aciil  gives  glyein  and 
the  tanrocholic  acid  gives  taurin.  which  contains  sulphur.  Taurin, 
from  its  sulphur-content,  must  be  a  result  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
proteids,  and,  according  to  Friedmann,  it  comes  from  eystin.     Hence 
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the  bile-acids  represent  llie  final  cliangi«  of  tlie  proteida  of  the  liver- 
ceil.  In  man  these  acids  esiat  in  variable  proportions.  The  bac- 
teria of  the  intestinal  canal  break  up  the  bile-salte. 

Ghcocliolic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid,  crystallizing  in  long,  fine 
nwdles.  Taurocholic  is  also  monobasic;  it  cn-atallizca  with  great 
difficulty,  forming  fine,  deliqiii'seent  needles,  wliich  in  solution  have 
a  bitter-sweet  taste.     Prntcid  is  tbe  source  of  ghcin  and  taiirin, 

Kubcutaneous  and  venous  injections  of  bile-salts  cause  coma  and 
dcpn'saion. 

Hay's  Snlphnr  Teit  for  Bile-salts. — ()n  the  surface  of  bile  or  s 
solution  holding  Iiile-salts.  sjirinklc  flowers  of  sulphur;  it  will  sink 
lo  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  while  on  most  other  liquids  it  will  float. 

The  biie-sults  lower  the  surface  tension  of  fluids  in  which  they 
arc  dissolved. 


Fig.  31.— Taurin. 


Pettenkofer'a  Test  for  Bile-acidi. — To  a  nearly  equal  volume  of 
bile  add  a  drop  or  two  of  syrup  of  cane-sugar  (10  per  cent.). 
Pour  concentrated  Il.SO,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
fluids,  then  a  purple  color  is  obtained.  The  ]>urple  color  pro- 
duced shows  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum.  The  acid  on  the 
cane-sugar  produces  a  body  called  furfuraldehyde.  which  sets  up  a 
reaction  with  the  eholalic  acid  to  produce  the  color. 

The  Bile-plgmenla. 

Normally,  the  color  of  the  hile  ia  due  to  tbe  presence  of  bat  two 
bile-pigments:  bHimbin  and  biliverdin.  When  pathological,  other 
characteristic  ones  have  been  described.     Depending  upon  the  propor- 
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tion  of  each  present,  the  color  may  range  from  reddish-brown  to 
grass-green.  They  are  formed  from  the  hiemoglobin  of  the  blood — 
the  mother  of  all  the  bile-pigments.  In  man  and  camivora  bilirubin 
predominates  and  gives  to  the  bile  its  yellow  color;  the  green  color 
of  that  of  herbivora  is  due  to  biliverdin. 

Bile  contains  neither  bilirubin  nor  biliverdin  free,  but  combi- 
nations of  these  two  substances  as  salts :  bilirubinates  and  biliverdin- 
ates  of  the  alkalies.  The  bilirubinates  are  transformed  into  biliver- 
dinates  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  These  bodies,  bilirubin  and  bili- 
verdin, act  as  acids. 

Bilirubin,  isomeric  with  haematoporphyrin,  represents  the  iron- 
free  pigment  of  the  bile;  its  formula  is  CigHigXjOa.  This  is  the 
permanent  pigment  of  the  bile  and  may  also  appear  as  a  calcium  com- 
pound in  red  gall-stones.  When  exposed  to  the  air  and  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  it  oxidizes  very  readily,  changing  into  biliverdin ;  because 
of  this,  bile,  when  standing,  assumes  a  greenish  tint. 

Biliverdin  is  present  in  all  biles  of  a  greenish  color.  It  occurs 
as  such  in  the  liver-secretion  of  herbivora,  but  may  be  obtained  by 
allowing  human  and  carnivorous  bile  to  oxidize  slowly  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Its  formula  is  CiaHi5,Xo04,  having  one  more  atom  of  oxy- 
gen than  bilirubin. 

When  bilirubin  arrives  in  the  intestine  the  bacteria  generate 
nascent  hydrogen,  which  reduces  it  and  generates  another  pigment, 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  faeces,  called  stercobilin.  This  stercobilin 
when  absorbed  and  excreted  in  the  urine  is  called  urobilin. 

Omelin's  Test  for  Bile-pig^ments. — Add  to  some  bile  some  nitric 
acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  when  there  will  be  a  play  of  colors: 
green,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow.  These  tints  are  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  bile-pigments.  The  green  is  biliverdin;  the  blue,  bilicyanin;  the 
purple,  bilipurpurin ;  and  the  yellow,  choletelin. 

Cholesterin. 

Cholesterin  is  a  monovalent  alcohol.  It  is  present  to  some  ex- 
tent in  all  protoplasmic  structures, — blood-corpuscles, — but  particu- 
larly in  bile  and  nervous  tissues.  In  the  latter  it  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  myelin.  In  the  bile  it  forms  but  a  small  proportion 
of  its  contents — from  1  to  5  per  cent.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  saline  solutions,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  alco- 
hol, etc.;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  fat,  though  not  a  true  fat.  In 
bile  it  IB  readily  dissolved,  because  of  the  presence  of  bile-salts.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  latter  should  be  insufficient,  the  cholesterin  passes 
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out  of  solution  to  form  concretions  around  any  foreign  particles 
or  previously  hardened  concretions,  forming  a  gall-stone  in  man. 
Another  kind  of  gall-stone  is  bilirubinate  of  calcium,  rare  in  man, 
but  frequent  in  the  ox.  Besides  its  characteristic  crystals,  choles- 
torin  is  also  detected  by  various  color-reactions  in  the  presence  of 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  general  presence  of  cholesterin  in  so  many  parts  and  cells 
of  the  body  leads  to  the  impression  that  it  is  a  cleavage  product  of 
metabolism,  being  one  of  the  waste-elements  in  the  life  of  the  cell, 
especially  the  nerve-cell.  Being  absorbed  by  the  blood,  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  liver,  there  to  be  elaborated  and  to  appear  in  the  bile. 
The  cholesterin  of  the  bile  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cells  lining  the  bile  passages  and  gall-bladder.    In  catarrh 


Fig.  32. — Crystals  of  Cholesterin.     (DiVAL.) 


of  these  ])assagcs  the  amount  of  cholesterin  is  increased  so  much 
that  bile  salts  cannot  keep  it  in  solution,  and  the  formation  of  gall- 
stcuies  is  accelerated.  Being  an  excrement,  it  is  not  reabsorbed,  but 
is  expelled  from  the  economy  as  a  part  of  the  fax-es.  Pathological 
changes  in  tissues  are  always  marked  by  an  increased  quantity, 
which  mav  be  accounted  for  bv  loss  of  vitalitv  in  the  diseased  cells 
so  that  they  are  unable  to  break  down  the  cholesterin. 

Cholesterin  is  not  poisonous  to  animals. 

Lecithin  is  found  chiefly  in  nervous  tissues,  red  corpuscles,  and 
the  bile.  Tt  is  most  abundant  in  the  nervous  system.  This  is  a 
compound  of  a  nitrogen  base,  cholin,  with  glycero-phosphoric  acid 
with  fattv  acid  radical.  Combined  with  a  carbohvdrate  residue,  it 
is  found  in  the  liver,  and  is  then  called  jecorin. 

When  lecithin  is  taken  by  the  mouth  it  is  broken  up  in  the 
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mtestine  into  cholin,  a  poiiionoug  alkaloid;  but  the  intestinal  bac- 
teria destroy  it  at  once,  producing  methane,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia. 

Uaei  of  Bile. 

In  fasting,  not  a  drop  of  bile  enters  the  intestine.  Fat,  meat 
extractives,  and  the  products  of  digestion  of  efig-albumin  set  up  a 
fret'  discharge  of  the  fluid.  Bile  accentuates  the  activity  of  the 
pancreatic  enzymes,  especially  the  fat-splitting  ones,  the  action  of 
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Fig.  33. — C'UITPR  Sliowing  the  Velocity  of  .'*<-relioii  of  l!il.>  iiit< 
1 1  a  dipt  of  mftk,  upp*>rnio^t  t-iirvi';  (2)  a  dift  of  \\ 
miildle  curre;  {.T)  a  diet  of  bri>nd,  lowest  curve.  TIip  divi.iionn  on 
abiwisBa  ffpreient  inturvalH  of  thirty  miiiiitfs:  tin.'  t<(riii'eit  on  \\k  < 
Dutes  represent  the  volume  of  xwretion  in 
uftft  Bbvnb.) 


itiiiiclerH.     (Hoi 


which  is  iiicTcascd  twofold.  The  jiancrcatic  secretion,  in  its  hourly 
rate,  corresponds  closely  wiiji  the  enlry  of  l)ile  into  the  intestine 
under  the  same  conditions  of  diet.  The  similarity  is  most  striking. 
Bile  arrests  the  action  of  pepsin,  which  is  injurious  to  the  fennenta 
of  tlte  pancreatic  juice,  and  favors  the  fcnnents  of  the  latter,  espe- 
cially the  fat-splitting  one. 

Bile  is  principally  e-xcremcntitiuus.    It  partlv  emulsifies  (he  Tats 
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and  contributes  to  their  solution  by  the  soap  which  the  alkalies  of 
the  bile  produce.  The  emulsification  of  fat  is  a  mechanical  prepa- 
ration of  it,  in  order  that  lipase  may  act  upon  it.  By  thus  rendering 
the  fats  alkaline  in  part  they  are  able  to  come  in  closer  touch  with 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  to  be  absorbed  by  it.  Endos- 
motic  experiments  have  proved  that  the  fats  are  imbibed  and  that 
they  traverse  more  easily  membranes  that  are  impregnated  with  an 
alkaline  solution  than  those  simply  wet  with  water.  Experimentally, 
when  the  bile  is  turned  out  of  its  course,  the  chyliferous  vessels  are 
not  filled  with  white,  milky  fluid,  since  only  one-seventh  of  the 
normal  amount  of  chyle  is  absorbed. 

When  the  chyme  passes  into .  the  duodenum,  the  glycocholate 
and  taurocholate  of  sodium  are  broken  up  by  the  acid  in  the  chyme 
to  form  sodium  chloride,  at  the  same  time  setting  the  bile  acids  free. 
Immediately  they  are  precipitated,  carrying  down  with  them  the 
pepsin,  making  the  chyme  alkaline  and  more  turbid,  due  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  unpeptonized  proteids.  This  thickening  of  the 
stomach  contents  aids  very  materially  in  slowing  the  movements  of 
the  digested  products  through  the  intestines,  thus  giving  the  villi 
and  blood-vessels  more  ample  time  to  absorb  nutritious  substances. 

By  rendering  the  chyme  alkaline,  it  aids  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  which  is  most  effective  as  a  digestive  agent  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  at  the  same  time  favoring  absorption,  since  alka- 
line liquids  permit  of  more  ready  osmosis. 

The  bile  itself  easily  becomes  putrid  on  standing.  How  can  it 
prevent  the  putrescence,  then,  of  the  intestinal  contents  ?  That  it  does 
in  some  way  diminish  this  degenerative  process  is  ver\'  evident,  for, 
when  the  common  biliary  canal  is  ligated,  the  faeces  are  more  foetid  and 
the  intestinal  gases  more  abundant.  The  bile's  so-called  antiseptic 
powerri  must  be  accounted  for  by  its  hastening  absorption  and 
assisting  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  quantity  of  matter  capable 
of  putrefaction  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity.  Bile,  as  a  rule, 
increases  peristaltic  contraction  of  both  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tine. Taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acid  act  in  the  same  manner. 
But  bile  also  can  at  times  retard  tlie  intestinal  movements  with  or 
without  subsequent  acceleration  of  the  peristaltic  act.* 

By  this  action  the  economy  possesses  a  natural  purgative.  By 
it.  as  a  stimulus,  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  increased,  and  more  rapid  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestinal  muscles  induced  to  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  their 
contents. 

*  Ott  and  Scott. 
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Reabsorption  of  Bile-salts. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  bile-salts  were  the  products  of 
the  hepatic  cells,  that  only  a  small  proportion  appeared  in  the  faeces, 
irith  a  still  smaller  proportion  in  the  urine,  the  question  arose:  Is 
the  remainder  reabsorbed  by  the  intestines  to  be  again  secreted  from 
the  blood  by  the  hepatic  cells? 

Bile-salts  taken  by  the  mouth  produce  an  increased  flow  of  the 
l)ile,  which  is  at  the  same  time  higher  in  its  percentage  of  proteids. 
Dog^s  bile,  containing  normally  only  taurocholate  of  sodium,  has  been 
found  to  contain  glycocholate,  when  that  salt  had  been  injected  into 
the  animal's  blood.  Again,  when  bile  has  been  taken  from  an  animal 
for  some  time  by  a  fistula,  its  quantity  of  solids  diminishes,  showing 
that  the  hepatic  cells  cannot  give  back  these  salts  to  it  when  the  portal 
blood  does  not  convey  to  them  the  materials  for  their  formation. 
From  these  and  other  facts  it  was  deduced  that  there  must  exist  in  the 
body  reabsorption  of  bile-salts. 

Antitoxic  Frmction  of  the  Liver. — It  was  found  that  nicotine 
added  to  the  portal  blood  of  an  experimental  circulation  through  the 
liver  soon  vanishes.  Similar  experiments  with  strychnine,  morphine, 
and  quinine  resulted  in  the  same  way.  These  alkaloids  are  not  only 
deposited  in  the  liver-cells,  but  they  experience  a  change  in  their 
chemical  constitution  by  which  they  lose  their  poisonous  properties. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  liver  is  a  storage  for  the  metallic  poisons 
mercury,  arsenic,  iodine,  and  antimony  for  long  periods.  The  liver 
also  transforms  the  bodies  developed  by  action  of  intestinal  bacteria  on 
proteid.  I  refer  to  indol  and  phenol.  Here  the  liver  exerts  a  protec- 
tive action  against  poisoning  by  these  bodies. 

When  the  liver  is  removed,  certain  nervous  symptoms  supervene, 
Buch  as  somnolence,  ataxia,  convulsions,  and  coma.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  ammonia  salts,  generated  in  proteid  digestion,  get- 
ting into  the  blood.  When  the  liver  is  present,  they  are  converted 
into  urea. 

The  liver  also  reduces  the  toxic  activity  of  poisons  generated 
by  specific  bacteria,  as  by  the  typhoid  bacilli  and  tetanus  organisms. 
The  liver  is  probably  the  seat  of  most  active  oxidations,  and  it  is  by 
these  chemical  activities  that  it  acts  as  a  protective  agent  against 
poisons. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Liver  (Glycog^en). — Besides  secreting 
the  bile  to  be  partly  used  in  digestion,  but  mainly  as  an  oxorementi- 
tious  substance,  the  liver  possesses  still  another  remarkable  function. 
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namely;  separation  from  the  portal  blood  by  its  cells  of  a  substance 
known  as  glycogen,  or  animal  etarch. 

Glycogen  exists  constantly,  though  in  very  small  proportioDs,  in 
protoplasm  ami  animal  itiembraiies  in  general ;  also,  in  white  blood- 
corpuscles  and  pus.  It  occurs  in  more  considerable  quantities  ia  liver. 
niuiK'le,  Hiid  enibryouic  tit'sues  after  the  third  month.  Glycogen  is  a 
white,  tasteli'ss  powder,  sotiible  in  water,  but  producing  an  opaque 
solution,  (ilycoijeii  jwssi'sses  the  pn>]»erly  of  being  readily  trans- 
formed into  trhu'ose.  to  be  ready  for  easy  oxidation.  Glycogen  with 
iodine  in  solution  witli  iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  port-wiue  color, 
which  disa])|iears  ujk)!!  jieating. 

Xaturajjy  during  absorptive  processes  following  active  digestion. 
|x>rtal  blood  contains  more  tlum  the  noriiial  quantity — 1  per  IIHW. 
At  the  very  same  time  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein  during  the  in- 


Fig.  34.— .1,  Liver-eells  Jiiring  fasting.     B,  Cflla  lilled  with  Glycogen. 

lIlElDtMIAlN.) 

tervals  of  absorption  of  carbohydrates  contains  2  parts  per  1000. 
Within  the  hepatic-cell  protoplasm  glycofren  is  deposited.  When  an 
excess  of  carhohydriitcB  is  taken,  not  all  of  the  glycogen  can  be 
absorhcd,  but  passes  tliroiigh  into  the  frenenil  cireulntion,  to  be  depos- 
itcil  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues,  Sluscles  may  contain  as  much 
as  1  or  3  ])er  cent. 

Thiif  snpir  should  appear  in  both  porta!  and  hepatic  blood  is  not 
to  be  wondered  iit.  when  earboliydrates  are  fed.  but  that  it  should  still 
be  present  wlicn  but  meats  are  jrivcn.  or  when  the  portal  vein  is  ligated 
at  the  triinsver.sc  fissure,  goes  far  tn  prove  tliat  frlycogenj  or  sugar- 
forming  animal  starch,  must  be  manufactunnl  within  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver.  Even  when  an  animal  is  made  to  fast,  and  at  the  same 
time  perform  very  severe  muscular  work,  so  that  glycogen  disappears 
in  muscles  and  liver,  its  presence  in  the  liver  is  soon  ascertained  again 
though  the  animal  be  fed  hut  gelatin. 

Since  neither  glycogen  nor  svignr  appears  in  the  bile,  it  follows 
that  it,  or  some  transformed  product  of  it.  must  !»  absorbed  into  the 
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l>]ood  before  it  can  serve  any  needs  in  the  economy.     From  our  data 

are  led  to  believe  that  the  glycogen  is  formed  and  stored  up 

the  liver-cell  protoplasm,  and  the  appearance  of  sugar  is  due  to  its 

transformation  by  liver  diastase,  to  be  absorbed  into  the  hepatic  veins. 

Glycogen  is  formed  most  abundantly  from  carbohydrate  food  and 

:from  fats   (Pfluger),  and  next  from  proteids.     On  a  diet  rich  in 

cjarbohyd rates,  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  reaches  15  per  cent.,  while  in 

a  state  of  starvation  it  may  be  so  small  as  to  escape  the  tests. 

Uses. 

The  liver  is  the  chief  storehouse  of  the  carbohydrate  material. 
Thus  the  use  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  continuously  supplying  material  which  may  be  easily  oxidized 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  animal  heat  and  motion.  Sugar  is  a 
very  unstable  article  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  with  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. The  sugar  becomes  oxidized,  both  in  the  blood  during 
respiration  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  blood. 

DIABETES. 

Diabetes  is  a  chronic  a£Fection  characterized  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine,  an  excessive  urinary  discharge,  and 
progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Its  exact  pathology  is  as  yet 
unknown,  but  seems  to  be  intimately  associated  with  certain  nervous 
affections,  disturbed  hepatic  and  pancreatic  functions,  sexual  excesses, 
while  heredity  also  seems  to  play  an  important  role. 

Simple  Olycosnria  must  be  differentiated  from  the  disease  dia- 
betes (mellitus),  since  the  former  is  but  a  temporary  condition,  and 
not  a  disease.  When  excessive  quantities  of  sugar,  maltose,  etc.,  are 
eaten  by  a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  absorbed  sugar  cannot  be  carried  into 
the  portal  circulation  fast  enough,  so  that  some  finds  its  way  into  the 
thoracic  duct  and  by  it  is  emptied  at  once  into  the  general  circulation. 
Before  reaching  the  liver,  where  it  would  be  stored  up  as  glycogen,  it 
passes  through  the  kidneys,  there  to  be  promptly  eliminated.  This 
temporary  condition  has  been  termed  simple,  or  alimentary,  glyco- 
suria.  Dietary  conditions,  in  the  way  of  abstaining  from  starchy  and 
saccharine  foods,  will  promptly  eradicate  this  condition.  Simple 
glycosuria  may  also  result  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  tur- 
pentine, use  of  chloral,  etc. ;  it  may  be  one  of  the  conditions  following 
injury  to  the  head.  Diabetic  glycosuria  differs  in  this,  that  sugar 
is  constant  and  is  not  made  more  significant  by  the  presence  of  large 
quantities. 
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We  know  from  our  study  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver 
that  glycogen  can  be  produced  from  proteids  by  synthesis  after  the 
proteid  molecule  has  been  first  broken  down. 

If  from  any  cause,  nervous  or  otherwise,  the  metabolism  of  the 
liver  is  interfered  with,  the  function  of  glycogenesis  is  disturbed,  and 
the  balance  broken,  with  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  augar  in  the 
urine. 

Experimental  diabetes  may  be  produced  in  animals  in  various 
ways : — 

1.  By  Diabetic  Puncture. — It  was  discovered  by  Bernard  that 
certain  lesions  to  the  corebro-spinal  axis,  such  as  puncture  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  capable  of  producing  diabetic  conditions. 
After  puncture,  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  so  rapidly  converted,  into 
sugar,  that  it  raises  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  is  more  present  than  the  tissues  can  use  up,  and  thus 
some  of  it  finds  its  wav  to  the  kidnevs,  there  to  be  eliminated.  The 
increased  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  transforming  the  glycogen 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  stimulation  of  the  diabetic  center  in  the 
medulla  caused  by  the  puncture,  for  other  means  of  stimulating  this 
center  have  always  produced  temporary  diabetes.  In  man,  some  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  particularly  those  in  the  medullary  region,  are 
characterized  by  diabetic  symptoms. 

2.  Adrenalin  Olucosuria. — Injection  of  adrenalin  produces  dia- 
betes. It  is  due  to  a  hyperglycapmia.  There  is  an  increase  of  ^ucoee, 
due  to  a  decrease  in  its  destruction.  The  ammonia  excretion  is  con- 
siderably increased.  Hence,  in  Bernard's  puncture,  there  is  an  over- 
production of  dextrose  by  the  liver:  in  pancreatic  diabetes,  a  want  of 
destruction  of  glucose  in  the  Ixxiy.  In  phloridzin  diabetes,  there  is 
production  of  sugar  by  the  renal  cells,  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  a 
hyperglyciemia,  and  this  is  due  to  a  want  of  destruction.  The  sugar 
in  dial>etes  mellitus  is  derivtnl  from  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats. 

3.  Phloridzin. — This  drug  is  a  glucoside  obtaineil  from  the  root- 
bark  of  cherrv-trees.  Powerful  results  are  obtained  after  its  admin- 
istration  either  bv  the  stomach  or  bv  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
injivtion.  With  the  apj^earanci^  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  (quantity  of  glyiN^jren  in  the  liver.  If  the  drug 
be  administoreil  re|H\itedly,  so  that  all  of  the  glycn^gen  from  the  liver 
and  other  tissues  is  entirely  usihI  up,  and  then  an  additional  doee  be 
administered,  dextn^se  will  promptly  ap|K»ar. 

■ 

PhIjOKidzin  Diabetes. — Hero  the  ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitro- 
gen excreted  in  starving  animals  is  about  the  Siiiue  as  in  pancreatic 
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iabetes,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lusk.  The  proportion  is  3.5  to  1. 
n  phloridzin  diabetes,  just  as  in  pancreatic  diabetes,  the  tissue  pro- 
cid  is  the  source  of  the  sugar,  and  these  two  forms  of  diabetes  are 
dentical  as  regards  their  cause.  In  phloridzin  diabetes,  the  organism 
as  not  lost  the  power  of  oxidizing  glucose,  as  in  pancreatic  diabetes 
in  diabetes  mellitus.  Phloridzin  diabetes  is  not  hyperglycaemia. 
Tavy  and  Brodie  have  shown  that  the  sugar  is  formed  in  the  kidney 
itself,  out  of  serum-proteid  in  the  blood.  Phloridzin  confers  a 
secretory  power  on  the  renal  cells.  Beta-oxybutyric  acid  also  appears 
in  the  urine  after  prolonged  administration  of  phloridzin. 

To  epitomize:  Diabetes  appears  (1)  after  the  use  of  certain 
agents,  adrenalin,  iodothyrin,  and  particularly  phloridzin;  (2)  after 
inhalation  of  chloroform  and  amyl  nitrite;  (3)  after  puncture  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  (4)  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  exit 
of  the  hepatic  nerves,  probably  by  a  paralysis  of  the  vasoconstrictors 
of  the  liver;  (5)  by  irritation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  vagus  and 
depressor;  (6)  by  extirpation  of  the  pancreas. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  true  diabetes  terminate  fatally.  Death 
is  due  to  exhaustion  and  blood-poisoning,  producing,  just  previous 
to  the  end,  a  condition  of  complete  coma  called  acetonaemia. 

Beta-oxybutyric  acid  is  the  chief  acid  in  diabetic  coma.  It  is 
believed  to  be  produced  by  the  excessive  metabolism  of  proteid. 
Whenever  a  patient  passes  more  than  five  grains  of  oxybutyric  acid 
daily  then  the  danger  of  acid  intoxication  must  be  watched.  As  to 
the  estimation  of  the  beta-oxybutyric  acid,  it  can  be  made  by  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  ammonia  excreted,  as  it  gives  a  rough  index 
of  the  excretion  of  the  acid.  Thus,  a  daily  output  of  ammonia  of 
two  grams  corresponds  to  about  six  grams  of  the  acid. 

The  supply  of  ammonia  which  can  be  used  to  neutralize  acids 
is  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  cells  and  from  the  decomposition 
chiefly  of  meat  used  as  food.  In  the  beta-oxybutyric  acid  intoxica- 
tion, this  ammonia,  instead  of  forming  urea,  goes  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  an  ammonium  salt. 

The  treatment  of  this  diabetic  coma  is  by  sodium  bicarbonate, 
by  intravenous  injection  and  by  mouth. 

CONJUGATED   SULPHATES. 

The  aromatic  products  which  are  formed  in  the  intestine — such  as 
mdol,  skatol,  phenol,  and  cresol — are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
form  of  sulphates.  The  aromatic  bodies  are  absorbed  by  the  portal 
vein  and  in  the  liver  unite  with  suphuric  acid  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  of  the  proteids. 
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UREA  AND  URIC  ACID. 

The  liver  receives  products  from  the  muscles,  as  ammoninin 
carbonate,  and  builds  it  into  urea.     It  also  destroys  uric  acid. 

Jaundice  is  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  due  to  the  reabsorption 
of  bile  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  This  is  usually  due  to 
obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  by  a  catarrh,  a  calculus,  or  a  tumor. 
Arsenuretted  hydrogen  and  toluylcndiamin  will  produce  jaiindiee. 

Influence  of  Drugs  on  Secretion  of  Bile. — Podophyllin,  aloes, 
nilrohydrochloric  acid,  ipecacuanha,  euonvinin,  and  sodium  phos- 
phate stimulate  the  bile-secreting  apparatus.  Other  substances,  like 
calomel,  stimulate  the  intestinal  glands,  but  not  the  liver-cells.  The 
best  stimulant  of  the  liver  is  bile-acids  in  ox-gall,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  bile  in  the  intestine  is  liable  to  be  absorbed; 
hence  it  is  best  to  combine  a  purgative  with  it  to  carry  it  down  the 
intestinal  canal. 

THE  SUCCUS  ENTERICUS. 

By  most  physiologists  the  presence  of  a  certain  liquid  product, 
occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is 
attributed  to  the  secretory  powers  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  and 
the  glands  of  Brunner,  presumably  due  to  their  columnar  cells, 
although  the  real  mechanism  of  its  secretion  is  still  unknown.  To 
this  secretion  the  name  surcus  enteric  us  has  been  commonly  given. 
As  described  by  Thir}',  it  is  "a  limpid,  opalescent,  light-yellow- 
colored  fluid,  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  possessing  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.010."  It  contains  proteid  and  mucin,  while  its  great 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodium 
carl)onate;  the  latter's  presence  is  easily  detected  by  the  efferves- 
cence, resulting  upon  mixture  with  dilute  acids.  The  amount 
secreted  daily  is,  perhaps,  about  two  pounds.  Erepsin,  a  ferment 
found  in  the  succus  entericus,  does  not  act  on  albumins,  but  breaks 
up  albumoses,  peptones,  casein,  protamin,  and  histon,  changing  them 
into  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  ammonia. 

The  succus  entericus  also  contains  a  ferment  like  that  in  veast 
— invertin.  This  body  inverts  cane-sugar  into  dextrose  and  la?vn- 
lose,  and  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  On  cane-sugar 
it  acts  as  follows: — 

C,,H,,0„  -f  H,0  =  C JI,,0,  -f  C,  +  C,H,,Oo 

Sucrose.  Water.         Dextrose.  Lsevulose. 

This  inversion  is  necessary'  for  ihe  absorption  of  these  sugars. 

All  sucklings,  including  the  new-born  child,  have  lactase  present 
in  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juice.     Weinland  has  shown  that  a 
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dog  fed  on  •milk-sugar  develops  lactase  in  the  pancreatic  juice  whilst 
it  normally  contains  little  or  no  lactase. 

Maltase  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  intestinal  juice,  splitting  the 
maltose  into  dextrose. 

The  succus  also  contains  another  ferment  known  as  enterokinase 

^a  ferment  of  ferments. 

This  ferment  augments  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  ferments, 
o specially  the  trypsin,  by  converting  the  trypsinogen  of  the  pan- 
o:i-eatic  juice  into  trypsin.  When  dogs  are  fed  only  on  starch  and 
tty  foods,  then  the  pancreatic  juice  contains  trypsinogen  with  the 
^3ject  of  protecting  the  amylopsin  and  steapsin.  If  the  dogs  were 
^c?d  on  meat  exclusively,  then  the  pancreatic  juice  contained  mainly 
'tlie  ferment  in  the  shape  of  trypsin.  Unlike  the  stomach,  mechani- 
1  irritation  of  the  intestine  calls  out  increased  secretion  of  the 
X1CCU8  entericus.  But  the  intestine  has  a  special  stimulus,  and  that 
s  the  pancreatic  juice.  If  a  little  pancreatic  juice  is  inserted  into 
loop  of  the  intestine  for  half  an  hour,  then  a  fluid  will  be  secreted 
c^ontaining  much  enterokinase.  Every  cannula  introduced  into  an 
intestine  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and  excites  a  secretion  of  water, 
^^with  the  object  of  washing  it  out  of  the  intestine,  and  the  amount 
of  enterokinase  becomes  steadily  less  and  less.  Hence  a  mechanical 
stimulus  calls  out  only  water,  and  explains  the  severe  diarrhoea  of 
acute  enteritis,  while  the  ferment  enterokinase  is  called  out  by  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

Secretin  injected  into  the  circulation  causes  a  secretion  of 
intestinal  juice. 

INNERVATION  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

If  a  piece  of  the  small  intestine  between  two  ligatures  has  the 
nerves  going  to  it  divided,  then  we  have  a  paralytic  secretion.  A 
similar  state  of  affairs  ensues  after  section  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  submaxillary  gland.  In  the  intestinal  segment  with  its  ner\'es 
divided  will  be  found  an  abundant  supply  of  intestinal  juice,  contain- 
ing enterokinase  and  erepsin.  This  effect  is  probably  due  to  sec- 
tion of  nerves  which  normally  inhibit  the  secretion.  The  contigu- 
ous intestinal  segments  with  intact  nerves  are  nearly  empty. 

DIGESTION  IN  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

Besides  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  foodstuffs  in  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  small  intestine  by  the  various  digestive  secretions  with 
their  powerful  enzymes,  there  is  still  another  more  or  less  active 
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agency  in  tlie  form  of  crrltiin  badfria  whicli  occur  nonnally  in  health 
in  vaniiig  ainonnu.  StrnssburRcr  states  that  128,000,000  bacteria 
may  be  found  in  a  day,  chietly  in  the  larjrc  intestine.  They  are 
swallowed   bv  the  mouth   with    the   fwd,  drinkii,  and  saliva.     The 


A,  Normal  gegmt^nl  < 
Hon  of  LU  nprves.  The 
(be  Inteatlne  Is  ottc'D  mi 


bacteria  arc  nne-celh'd  ortraiiisiris  iiiul  an'  iiri"liuvd  witli  marvelous 
nipidity.  From  a  [iliysii>!of;ic;il  ]ii>iu(  of  \i.>«-  wr  arc  ablf  to  clas»>ify 
them  into  three  ^totijis:  (1)  fcrnicnlin^'.  (-.>)  i-hrorn"freiiie.  and  (3) 
[Mthofrenio  bacteria.  Ilnwevor.  only  the  fernifiit  hiicieria  interest  US. 
Bacteria  of  different  kinds  have  been  noticed  nt  viirious  times 
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throughout  the  entire  alimentar}^  canal  from  month  to  anus,  but  are 
more  numerous  in  the  intestines,  particularly  in  the  large  one,  where 
their  action  is  very  marked  upon  matters  Teaching  it,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  term  "bacterial  digestion."  In  the  stomach,  under  nor- 
mal conditions^  the  putrefactive  activity  of  the  bacteria  is  neutralized 
and  the  germs  themselves  are  killed  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice.  It  is  in  the  intestines,  where  the  secretions  are 
alkaline,  that  the  best  media  are  found  for  their  culture  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  bacterial  digestion  was  necessary  to 
the  economy,  because  it  accomplishes  so  many  things.  But  it  has 
been  shown  by  Xuttal  that,  by  removing  guinea-pig  foetuses  directly 
by  incision  from  the  uterus,  and  with  antiseptic  care,  and  then 
keeping  them  in  a  sterile  chamber,  receiving  sterilized  air  and  fed 
on  sterile  milk,  they  grew.  When  their  intestinal  contents  were 
examined  no  bacteria  were  found.  Hence  the  inference  is  that 
l>acteria  are  not  necessary  for  good  digestion.  , 

The  two  chief  bacteria  are  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  and  the  colon 
liacillus.  The.  former  is  found  in  the  stomach  at  times  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  The  colon  bacillus  chiefly  lives 
in  the  colon.  These  bacteria  are  aerobic;  that  is,  they  consume 
oxygen  in  the  action.  Hence  they  are  powerful  reducing  agents. 
Thus  they  take  oxygen  from  bilirubin  and  form  stcrcobilin.  But, 
although  these  microbes  use  oxygen,  they  can  also  live  without  it. 
On  proteids  the  bacteria  produce  by  their  action  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones, and  from  tyrosin  the  aromatic  bodies:  phenol  and  cresol. 
Indol  and  skatol  are  derived  from  tryptophane.  On  carbohydrates 
the  bacteria  act  like  ptyalin  and  amylopsin;  on  fats  they  act  like 
steapsin,  breaking  up  lecithin  into  cholin.  Bacteria  in  the  stomach 
and  intestine  can  set  up  five  kinds  of  fermentation:  (1)  alcoholic; 
(2)  acetic;   (3)  lactic;    (4)  butyric;   and  (5)  a  form  of  fermentation 

discovered   bv  Drs.  Herter  and   Baldwin — the  oxalic  acid  varietv. 

*  *i 

These  fermentations  may  give  rise  to  acute  and  chronic  gastro-en- 
tcritis.  In  the  intestine  the  fennentations  will  give  rise  to  excessive 
distension,  diarrhcea,  colic,  and  a  loss  of  weight  and  strength.  The 
remote  effects  of  these  fermentations  will  be  an  increase  of  uric  and 
oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  and  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  itself,  causing 
frequent  urinations,  especially  at  night.  The  best  indication  of 
intestinal  putrefaction  is  the  aromatic  or  ethereal  sulphates  which 
appear  in  the  urine.     The  easiest  test  to  detect  the  indoxyl  sulphate 
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of  potassium  ia  the  indican  reaction.'  These  bacteria  alBo  help  form 
the  gases  of  the  inti'stiiie  by  a  fermentation  of  the  food.  The  gases 
in  the  intestine  arc  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  carburetled  hydrogen.  The  large  intestine  is  not 
necessary  to  life,  as  the  cure  of  chronic  constipation  has  been  accom- 
plished by  resection  of  the  intestine. 

THE  F-CCES 

The  foods  that  have  failed  to  be  absorbed,  after  baring  remained 
about  three  hours  in  the  small  intestine,  pass  into  the  large  intestine, 
where  they  remain  for  about  twelve  hours.     The  quantity  and  con- 


Fig.  36.— Stool.     Collcctivp  Microscopic  I'ic-turp.     X   350.     (Partly 
after  Xothnaokl.)      ( Lenhaktz. ) 

n.   MuftclP-flber.     <i.  tnl«tioal   rpllbetlum.      r«,   Thr  aaine,    "broken  dowD." 
r,   CloMrldlum    butxricum.    h,    Yeul.    p,    Vegetsble  celli.    (,    Triple   phupbaM. 

sistency  of  tliat  secrotcil  iliiily  by  an  iidiill  varies  within  wide  marks, 
depending  upon  tlie  kind  of  diet,  and  ilic  length  of  time  the  food- 
stuffs remain  within  the  intestine.  The  adult  eliminates  about  8 
ounces  of  moist  I'.vcrumi'nt  per  diem.  From  ii  vogotable  diet  the 
fipces  arc  bolli  softer  and  contain  n  higher  iiereentage  of  solids,  than 
from  a  meat  diet;  softer  because  their  irritations  [n  tlio  intestinal 
walls  heighten  mucous  serrctimi  and  increase  peristalsis,  thereby 
hastening  its  passage,  to  the  detrinieul  nf  absorption.  In  a  meat 
diet  the  want  of  this  stiniulalinn  retards  defecation  to  such  an  extent 

'  Hcrter,  "Ohemionl  Pathologj-." 
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that  it  may  occur  but  once  in  several  days.  The  stools  are  then 
small  in  amount  and  dark  in  color.  The  stimulating  action  of  vege- 
tables is  what  makes  them  so  valuable  in  mixed  diets,  though  they 
are    inferior  in  nutritive  value,  bulk  for  bulk. 

Although  the  fasces  are  so  variable  quantitatively,  they  are  more 
consistent  qualitatively,  and  present  the  following  substances: — 

L  Water. — In  health  about  75  per  cent.;  this  becomes  much 
greater  during  diarrhoea. 

n.  Indigestible  Residue  of  different  foodstuffs,  as  nuclein,  kera- 
tin, from  epidermic  structures,  haematin  from  haemoglobin,  ligaments 
0^  meat,  cellulose  from  vegetables,  mucin,  wood-fibers,  gums,  resins, 
3i^<l  cholesterin. 

nL  Undigested  Food. — The  quantity  of  food  ingested  has  an 
eflT^ct.  The  more  one  eats,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  have  a  quantity 
^^  undigested  matters  in  the  stool.  These  undissolved  substances 
*^^  usually  pieces  of  vegetables,  muscle-fibers,  connective  tissue,  and 
srrioll  quantities  of  casein  and  fat.  These  materials  help  to  accelerate 
Peristalsis  and  so  interfere  with  a  proper  absorption  of  those  foods 
^*^^t  would  otherwise  be  readily  taken  up. 

17.  Mucous  Epithelial  CeUs. — The  microscope  shows  these  are 
Present  from  the  intestinal  surface. 

V.  DeriYatives  of  Bile-salts  and  Bile-pigments. — These  are  sterco- 
^ilin,  cholesterin,  traces  of  bile-acids,  and  lecithin. 

VI.  Humber  of  Putrid  Products,  as  skatol,  indol,  phenol,  volatile 
^^tty  acids,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  methane. 

Vn.  Inorganic  Salts. — These  are  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  iron. 

VULL.  Micro-org^isms. — Bacteria  of  numerous  kinds  are  present 
in  the  faeces. 

The  coloring  matter  is  stercobilin.  The  odor  is  due  to  skatol 
and  indol. 

The  fapces  in  part  are  a  product  of  secretion  of  the  intestine 
itself.  Hence  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  comes  not  only  from  indi- 
gestible food,  but  also  from  the  secretion  of  the  intestine,  and  thus 
is  a  partial  index  of  metabolism. 

The  Color  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  ingested ;  meat  gives 
dark-brown  or  black,  vegetables  light-yellow,  faeces.  The  reaction 
is  normally  alkaline  in  adults,  while  in  infants  it  may  be  acid  and 
yet  not  pathological. 

Meconium  is  the  name  given  to  the  greenish-black  contents  of 
the  large  intestine  of  the  foetus  which  is  expelled  at  or  after  birth. 
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It  is  cliiefly  o  on  cent  rated  bile  with  intestinal  epithelium.  The  color- 
ing matter  is  a  mixture  of  bilirubin  and  liilivcrdin,  not  etercobilin. 
Defecation. — The  act  of  defecation  is,  to  a  slight  tiitnt,  volun- 
tary, beint;  in  llif  main  imnlunlarif.  In  order  that  the  fa?cea  may 
not  stimulate  mochanically  the  sphincter  rellexes  so  that  they  relax 
at  any  time,  volition  plays  a  r6le.  For  there  ig  a  center,  having  its 
seat  in  the  brain,  which  is  inhibitory,  and  by  voluntary  impulses  the 


Vig.  .17.— Iiiliiliilory  A]i|Hiriilu4  of  Alio  ^tpiiiiil  Center. 

A.    II.    LocuB  niger    or   Orebral    crura.    K.    F.    Inhibitory    flben.    i 
.If.   MrduUa  ablonrala.    <'.  C.  Sfnsarjr  fll>«n.    B.  Ano-eplual  ceDter. 


indiviiliial  is  Cii]mble  of  rela-xinu  or  ineri.'Hi!ing  the  contraction  of  the 
e.xtomal  si>hiiicter  ani. 

The  inliiliitory  npparntiis  of  the  n!in-s])imil  renter  arisen,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  rcseiirclics  that  I  have  iriiuU'  upon  the  subject,  from 
the  locus  iiijier  of  the  criini  ccrcln'i.  From  this  point  inhibitory 
fibers  des<'end,  some  of  wliidi  conimenec  to  decussate  at  a  point  in 
the  pons  ddwn  to  the  nib  of  the  cnlanius  srn|itorius,  and  then  pass 
down  Ibo  lateral  columns.  Sonic  of  the  fibers,  not  il ecu ssa ting,  also 
pass  down  the  laterul  cohunn.  This  inhibitory  npparntna  is  under 
the  control  of  a  renter  in  the  cortex.  I  niiffbt  ndd  here  that  the 
same  inhibitory  a))paratus  presides  over  the  sphiiK'ter  vagime. 
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When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fieccs  has  arrived  in  the  lower  part 

»/  the  rectum,  there  is  felt  a  need  of  expelling  them.    During  def oca- 

tJon  all  the  organs  situated  in  the  abdomen  are  compressed  so  that 

tie  JQtestinal  contents  may  be  expelled,  but  the  anal  sphincter,  like 

'lie  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  stomach,  offers  a  resistance,  and  during 

"■e  violent  efforts  the  vesical  sphincter  ia  relaxed,  allowing  the  urine 

'**  escape.     The  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 

"'*i  rectum  carry  impressions  to  the  ano-epinal  center  in  the  lumbar 

^'^fd,  which  sends  out  motor  impulses  to  the  muscles  of  the  intestine. 

"^t  the  same  time  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 

'"^Hsclea  are  set  into  action,  and  the  act  of  defecation  is  accomplished. 

Section  of  cerebral  crura,  that  is,  the  locus  niger,  permits  the 

^%al  and  vaginal  sphincters  to  take  on  rhythmic  contTactions. 


iliiifUL 


Fig  87a- — Rhythmic  Systolic  MovemmtB  of  the  Anal  Sphmcter  of 
C»t  after  Transverse  Section  of  LumbaT  Part  of  Spinal  Cord.  Rubber 
Balloon  in  the  Rectum  Connected  with  Marey's  Polygraph.      (On,  from 


Nutrient  Enemata. — Enemas  have  been  shown  to  travel  by  anti- 
peristalsis  up  the  large  intetitine,  through  the  ileo-ca;cal  valve  and 
into  the  small  intestine,  where  there  is  no  antiperistalsis.  The 
normal  antiperistaltic  movements  of  the  ascending  colon  seem  to 
be  effective  factors  in  propelling  these  enemas  into  the  small  intes- 
tine.    Hence  nutrient  enemas  are  alisorbed. 

HUNGER  AND  THIRST 

The  seat  of  sensations  of  hunger  is  located  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  seat  of  sensations  of  thirst  is  located  in  the  pliarvn.x,  and  is 
quieted  by  intravenous  injections  of  water.  Jn  ever\-  ca.-i<'  it  is 
admitted  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  but  localised  expressions  of  a 
general  need  of  the  blood  for  food  and  drink.     The  true  scat  of 
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hunger  and  thirst  is  not  known.     In  all  cases,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
thirst  is  more  painful  than  hunger,  and  it  is  more  urgent  to  satisfy 
thirst  than  hunger.     A  dog  without  food,  but  supplied  with  water, 
iires  twice  as  long  as  a  dog  deprived  of  both  food  and  water. 

Pharmacological. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  excreted  in  the  saliva. 
Tat  and  bismuth  restrain  the  flow  of  gastric  juice. 
Morphia  stops  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  food  remains 
there  a  long  time. 

Sulphur  produces  peristalsis  by  the  development  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  acts  as  a  chemical  stimulant. 

Emetine  of  ipecac  acts  directly  on  the  vomiting  center,  and  also 
^^  the  vagus  nerve-ends  in  the  stomach. 

Tea  is  not  favorable  to  digestion,  as  it  retards  the  action  of 
P^yalin.     In  the  majority  of  cases  of  dyspepsia  ptyalin  is  diminished. 
In  emotions,  when  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  it  is  caused  by  a 
Psychical  effect  on  tho  sympathetic. 

The  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  seems  to  have  but  little  control 

^ver  the  prevention  of  putrefaction,  hence  the  diarrhoea  of  achylia  is 

^ot  due  to  an  increase  of  putrefactive  changes.     Cold  drinks  are  apt 

^0  escape  from  the  stomach  not  thoroughly  warmed,  and  may  be  a 

^ause  of  diarrhoea. 

After  the  age  of  fifty,  Seidelin  states  that  40  per  cent,  have 
little  or  no  HCL. 

When  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  required  it  is  obtained  by  aug- 
menting the  whole  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  is  pretty  constant 
in  its  chemical  contents,  and  not  by  pouring  out  a  more  acid  juice. 
Colic  can  be  caused  by  a  want  of  co-ordination  in  peristalsis, 
where  a  relaxation  in  front  fails  to  coincide  with  a  contraction 
behind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ABSORPTION. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  absorption  of  the  economy  in  ii 
entirety  consists  of  two  processes,  the  first  of  \(J'hieh  has  for  its  pur — 
pose  and  aim  the  introduction  into  the  bhx>d-stream  of  fresh  material^ 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.     It  is  called  ab — 
sorption  from  without,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  alimentary  canal  chiefly^ 
aided,  to  some  extent,  by  the  skin  and  lungs.     The  second  process^ 
endeavors  to  remove  from  the  numerous  tissues  of  the  body,  by  very^ 
gradual   measures,  the  wasti^products  that  would  otherwise  accrue 
everywhere  within  the  body,  as  a  resultant  of  the  use  of  its  various 
tissues.     This  second  process  is  known  as  the  absorption  that  takes 
place  from  within,  and  has  its  seat  everywhere  within  the  tissues  of 
the  bodv. 

tt' 

For  many  years  the  old  physiologists  entertained  the  view  that 
absorption  of  the  end-products  of  digestion  from  the  alimentary 
canal  was  purely  physical ;  that  is,  that  the  same  laws  governed  this 
l)odily  function  that  do  the  j)a8sage  of  any  liquid,  with  its  contained 
dissolved  substances,  through  a  dead  membrane  placed  outside  of  th€ 
body.  These  processes  of  osmosis  and  filtration,  as  they  were  known 
to  the  physicist,  are  to  a  small  extent  responsible  for  some  of  the 
intestinal  absorption.  But  to-day  the  newer  view  concerning  thig 
absorption  is  accepted,  whereby  it  is  believed  that  the  living  epithelial 
cells  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  possess  in 
themselves,  as  living  beings,  the  power  to  exert  a  selective  action  dur- 
ing absor])ti()n ;  at  the  same  time,  they  modify  the  end-products  dur- 
ing their  passage  through  them.  They  change  the  peptones  into  al- 
bumins, and  unite  the  fatty  aeids  to  glycerin.  That  the  process  was 
selective,  and  not  due  to  purely  physical  laws,  was  proved  by  the  more 
rapid  absorption  of  grape-sugar  tlian  sodium  sulphate,  though  the 
latter  was  many  times  more  dilTusible  than  the  former. 

OSMOSIS. 

Ions. 

An  electrolyte  is  a  chemical  eomjiound  which,  when  molten  or  in 
solution,  conducts  an  electrical  current.  When  such  a  current  passes 
through  its  solution,  the  latter  undergoes  c(»rtain  changes  that  are 
grouped  under  the  name  of  electrolysis.     The  places  at  which  the 

(142) 
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electrical  current  enters  or  leaves  the  electrolyte  are  called  electrodes : 
the  anode  and  cathode.     The  electrically  charged  particles,  the  aggre- 
gation of  which  constitutes  a  molecule  of  the  electrolyte,  are  called 
the  ions  of  the  electrolyte.     The  ions  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  electrical  current,  migrate  to  the  anode  are  anions;  those  which 
wander  to  the  cathode,  cathions.     Thus,  for  example,  NaCl  is  an  elec- 
trolyte; Na  and  CI  are  its  ions;  Na  is  the  cathion,  CI  the  anion;  in 
the  electrolysis  of  an  NaCl  solution  the  cathion,  Na,  wanders  to  the 
cathode,  the  anion  to  the  anode.     According  to  Clausius,  the  con- 
stituents of  a  greater  or  less  numher  of  dissolved  molecules  exist  in  a 
^ree  state,  and  move  in  all  directions  through  the  solution  even  before 
^he  passage  of  an  electrical  current.     Only  the  presence  of  the  free 
Jons  makes  it  possible  that  such  a  solution  can  at  all  conduct  elec- 
Wcity.     If  we  dissolve  crystals  of  sodium  chloride  in  water,  a  part  of 
^he  NaCl  molecules  split  into  ions :    Na  and  CI.     If  an  electrical  cur- 
'^^t  is  passed  through  such  a  solution  the  ions,  which  at  first  were 
^^oving  in  all  directions,  are  arrested  and  drawn  to  the  poles.     An 
^^n  is  the  electrolytic  representative  of  an  atom. 

In  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  the  kation  is  hydrogen,  and  the 
^^ion  is  the  acid  radical.     In  the  solution  of  a  base,  the  kation  is 
^ie  metal  or  metallic  radical,  as  for  example,  ammonium  NH^,  and 
^lie  anion,  the  hydroxyl  OH.    In  the  solution  of  a  salt,  the  kation  is 
*^e  metal,  and  the  anion  the  acid  radical.     The  kations  carry  the 
^xwitive  electricity,  and  therefore  move  towards  the  negative  pole  or 
T»thode.     The  anions  carry  the  negative  electricity,  and   therefore 
move  towards  the  anode.     Suppose  we  have  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  positive  ion   is  hydrogen   and  the   negative 
chlorine,  the  water  being  supposed  to  play  no  part  in  the  conductivity. 
If  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  be  electrolysed,  the  positive  ion  is 
sodium,  the  negative  SO4.     It  is  convenient  to  have  a  system  of 
names  for  the  ions  derived  from  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  which  shall 
represent  not  so  much  the  ions  as  the  particles,  but  rather  ionic  sub- 
stances. 

The  following  system  has  been  proposed,  in  which  the  names  are 
derived  directly  from  the  names  of  the  ionized  salts.  Tho  positive 
ions  receive  their  names  from  the  positive  radicals  of  the  salts,  acids, 
and  bases  by  the  replacement  of  the  terminations,  by  the  suffix  ion ; 
for  example : — 

Hydrion,  H'  Sodion,  Na' 

Calcion,  Ca'  Argent  ion,  Ag' 

Ammonion,  NH^' 
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When  one  radical,  as  iron,  Fe,  exists  in  two  sets  of  salts,  the 
positive  ions  of  these  salts  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
a  prefix  indicating  electro-valency.  Thus,  diferrion,  Fe";  trifer- 
rion,  Fe'". 

The  names  of  all  negative  radicals  terminate  in  ate,  ite,  or  ide. 
Corresponding  to  these  we  have  the  terminations  for  the  negative  ion, 
anion,  osion,  and  idion,  respectively.     Thus  we  obtain : — 

Sulphanion,  SO/'  Sulphosion,  SO/ 

Sulpliidion,  S"  Hydrosulphidion,  HS' 

Carbonion,  CO,"  Hydroxion,  OH' 

The  function  of  ions,  by  their  presence  in  definite  proportion 
in  each  tissue,  is  to  preserve  the  "labile  equilibrium^'  of  the  colloid 
materials  of  the  protoplasm  on  which  its  activities  depend. 

Osmotic  Pressure. 

If  over  a  layer  of  distilled  water  we  drop  a  layer  of  colored  solu- 
tion like  copper  sulphate,  then  the  two  solutions  are  sharply  separated 
from  each  other.  But  soon  the  line  of  separation  between  the  liquids 
vanishes;  the  colorless  layer  of  water  always  becomes  smaller  and  at 
last  disappears,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  colored.  As  soon  as  the 
color-solution  comes  into  contact  with  the  water,  then  the  molecules 
of  the  salt  begin  to  wander  in  the  water  and  color  it.  By  a  certain 
force  the  molecules  overcome  the  heavy  colored  particles  and  from 
beneath  are  moved  upward,  and  this  continues  until  both  fluids  have 
the  same  concentration. 

Diffusion. — When  two  miscible  crystallized  solutions  of  different 
concentration  are  placed  on  either  side  of  a  perfectly  permeable  mem- 
brane, it  will  be  found  after  some  time  that  both  solutions  have  the 
same  concentration.  If  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  there  was  a 
20-per-cent.  solution  of  NaCl  and  on  the  other  side  a  10-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  NaCl,  then  after  a  time  both  will  be  a  15-per-cent.  solu- 
tion, because  of  the  exchange  of  water  and  salt  on  each  side  of  the 
membrane.  Diffusion,  or  dialysis,  is  the  passage  of  the  molecules  of 
the  substances  in  solution. 

Osmosis. — If  now  we  separate  these  two  solutions,  a  colored  be- 
neath and  the  water  above,  by  a  partition  which  can  be  penetrated  by 
the  water  but  not  by  the  colored  particles,  then  the  partition  will  be 
pressed  upward.  If  the  partition  is  weighted  so  that  its  pressing 
upward  movement  does  not  take  place,  then  the  weight  corresponds 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  particles  of  the  colored  salt.     The  pres- 
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sure  measure  that  way  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution, 
^rom  the  Greek  to  force  through.  Osmosis  is  the  passage  of  a  stream 
0/ water-molecules  through  a  membrane. 


B 


Osmotic  Pressure.^ 

Saw  a  Pasteur-Chamber  land  filter  in  half.  The  cylinder  is  then 
dipjDed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  sucked  through  the  wall 
of  t:lie  cylinder  by  a  hydraulic  airpump  in  order  to  remove  any  caolin 

dust  that  might  choke  its  pores;  then  rinse  with 
water  in  a  similar  wav.  A  beaker  is  now  filled 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (139 
grams  per  liter),  the  cylinder  is  dipped  into  it,  and 
the  solution  is  sucked  through  its  wall.  After  the 
cylinder  has  been  again  rinsed  in  water,  it  is  dipped 
into  a  second  beaker  containing  a  copper  solution 
(249  grams  of  the  salt  per  liter),  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  being  also  filled  with  the  solution.  A  layer 
of  the  cylinder,  and  this  precipitate  constitutes  the 
semipermeable  precipitation  membrane  which  is 
permeable  for  water,  but  impermeable  for  salts. 

If  we  introduce  a  6ugar  solution  into  cell  C 
prepared  in  this  manner  and  close  it  with  the 
stopper  of  rubber  S,  which  is  perforated  by  the 
tube  AB,  then  when  C  is  dipped  into  pure  water, 
the  sugar  endeavors  to  pass  from  the  plac*e  of 
higher  concentration  (the  solution)  to  that  of 
lower  concentration  (the  water  without  the  cell). 
But  this  movement  is  opposed  by  the  semiperme- 
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yjg  3j^^ Osmometer.  *^^^   membrane,    and    in    consequence   the    sugar 

(CoHKN-.)  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  membrane.     Since  this 

wall,  however,  is  unyielding  and  so  resists  the 
pressure,  a  pull  is  exerted  upon  the  water  by  the  solution  which  tends  to 
dilute  the  latter.  This  comes  to  pass  when  the  solution  enters  the  tube 
and  the  water  from  G  streams  through  the  membrane  into  the  cell 
and  dilutes  the  solution.  This  process  goes  on  until  the  resulting 
hydrostatic  pressure  in  AB  prevents  the  further  entrance  of  the 
water.  When  equilibrium  has  been  established  this  hydrostatic 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  Con- 
versely,  however,   the   latter   may   be   measured   by   ascertaining   the 
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I- 
hydrostatic  pressure  which  exists  when  equilibrium  is  established; 
with  100  grams  of  water,  containing  6  grams  of  sugar,  the  osmotic 
pressure  was  3075  millimeters  of  mercury. 

Boylc-Van^t  Hoff  Law. — At  constant  temperature  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  dilute  solutions  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of 
tlie  dissolved  substance.  Gay-Lussac-Van't  Hoff  law  for  dilute  solu- 
tions is  as  follows:  At  constant  volume  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
dilute  solutions  increases  as  the  temperature;  or,  also,  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  dilute  solutions  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

Law  of  Avogadro-Van't  Hoff. — At  the  same  osmotic  pressure 
and  the  same  temperature  equal  volumes  of  dilute  solutions  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  molecules.  The  gases  have  been  shown 
long  ago  to  have  the  same  laws.  Although  osmotic  pressure  can  be 
obtained  by  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  cell  with  a  deposit  of  copper 
ferrocvanide  in  its  pores,  yet  this  determination  is  inaccurate;  hence 
we  have  recourse  to  the  determination  of  the  freezing  point. 

According  to  Arrhenius,  the  dissociated  ions  of  an  electroljie 
in  solution  aro  capable  of  exciting  pressure  as  well  as  the  undis- 
sociated  molecules. 

It  has  long  been  known  tliat  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  low- 
ered by  the  addition  of  soluble  substances.  The  lowering  is,  within 
certain  limits,  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

For  the  biologist  the  great  importance  of  the  freezing-point 
determination  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  him  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  molecules  dissolved  in  a  given  volume  of  any  body  fluid. 
A  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  Mooo  degree  corresponds  to 
an  osmotic  pressure  equal  to  0.012  atmospheres.  While  chemical 
analysis  can  tell  us  much  concerning  the  composition  of  physiolog- 
ical fluids,  it  cannot  yield  us  anything  definite  concerning  the 
osmotic  behavoir  of  such  solutions.  This  becomes  intelligible  when 
we  remember  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  molecules  (+  ions)  it  contains,  and  that  this 
cannot  be  determined  bv  chemical  analvsis.  Bv  the  determination 
of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  (cryoscopy)  we  have  a  direct 
means  of  accomplishing  our  end.  By  finding  out  the  freezing-point 
of  Ijlood  and  of  urine  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  lessened  permeabil- 
itv  of  the  kidnevs  for  dissolved  molecules  and  disturbances  in  the 
s^H-retion  of  water. 

The  freezing-point  is  determined  by  Beckman's  differential 
tlHTnionieter.  This,  the  freezing-point  of  ])lood-serum  of  mam- 
mals is  0.5()°  C.  lower  than  water.     It  is  usually  expressed  by  the 
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Greek  delta  A-     A  solution  of  NaCl  of  0.95-per-cent.  strength  gives 
tie   same   A,   hence   the   two   solutions    have   the    same    osmotic 
pressure  and  0.95   per  cent,   of   NaCl  is  isotonic   with  mammal's 
serum. 

The  A  of  any  given  solution  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
^Tam-molecular  solution  by  dividing  it  by  the  constant  1.87,  since 
A  gram-molecular  solution  of  a  nonelectrolyte  is  known  to  lower  the 
freezing-point  1.87**  C.  Now,  blood-serum  gives  A  0.56**  C;  then 
^^8  concentration  in  terms  of  a  gram-molecular  solution  will  be 
."rf-f-  or  0.3.  Hence  blood-serum  has  0.3  of  the  osmotic  pressure 
exex^ed  by  a  gram-molecular  solution  of  a  nonelectrolyte — that  is, 
^2-32  X  0.3  =  6.696  atmospheres. 

A  molecule  in  solution  exerts  an  osmotic  pressure  that  is 
f  ^^ctly  equal  to  the  gas  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  molecule  moving 
^^  the  same  space  and  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence  the  osmotic 
P^^ssure  of  a  gram-molecular  solution  of  any  substance  that  is  not 
^^  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the  gas  pressure  of  2  grams  of  H.  when 
^^Txipressed  to  the  volume  of  1  liter. 

A  gram-molecule  of  H.,  that  is,  2  grams  of  H.  when  brought 
^o  the  volume  of  1  liter,  will  exert  a  gas  pressure  equal  to  22.32 
liters  compressed  to  1  liter,  that  is,  a  pressure  of  22.32  atmospheres. 
*rhe  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  is  760  millimeters  of  mercury. 

Now,  solutions  of  any  substance  can  be  made  to  possess  the 
same  osmotic  pressure  as  any  solution  of  another  substance  simply 
by  changing  the  concentration,  either  increasing  it,  if  the  molecule 
of  the  substance  is  of  large  size,  or  decreasing  it  if  it  is  of  small 
size.  Solutions  which  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  blood- 
serum  are  isotonic.  A  solution  which  has  a  higher  osmotic  pres- 
sure is  hypertopic,  and  that  with  a  lower  osmotic  pressure  hypotonic. 
The  osmotic  pressure  of  urine  has  the  highest  isotonic  coeffi- 
cient of  any  fluid  in  the  body,  and  its  A  is  equal  to  1.85°  C. 

The  most  important  electrolytes  present  in  blood-serum  are  the 
inorganic  salts  NaCl  and  NajCOg. 

The  freezing-point  of  defibrinated  blood  is  the  same  as  that  of 
serum;  in  other  words,  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles  has  no 
effect  upon  the  freezing-point.  This  ensues  because  proteids  have 
an  exceedingly  low  osmotic  pressure,  although  a  high  molecular 
weight.  The  freezing-point  of  blood  does  not  change  during 
hsemorrhage. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  lymph  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  blood.  An  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  ele- 
vates the  osmotic  pressure. 
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In  metabolism  the  large  proteid  molecules,  which  in  solution 
exert  an  exceedingly  low  osmotic  pressure  are  split  into  smaller 
ones.  In  consequence,  the  number  of  dissolved  molecules  in  the 
tissue  fluids  and  in  the  blood  is  increased,  which  causes  an  increase 
in  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  these  fluids.  The  loss  of 
water  by  the  body,  through  evaporation,  has  a  similar  effect.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  kidneys  to  rid  the  body  of  this  excessive  num- 
ber of  molecules,  and  so  keep  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  other  fluids  constant.  If  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  is 
decreased,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  blood  will 
become  greater.  A  beginning  renal  insufficiency  will  therefore  be 
manifested  by  an  abnormally  great  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
of  the  blood.  The  work  done  by  the  secretory  cells  of  the  kidneys 
in  secreting  the  urine,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  which  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  blood,  can  be  calculated  by  utilizing  the  laws  of 
osmotic  pressure.  If  the  kidneys  secrete  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
urine,  the  energy  required  amounts  to  37  kiFo-grammeters ;  that  is, 
the  energy  required  is  equal  to  that  expended  in  raising  a  weight 
of  37  kilograms  to  the  height  of  1  meter.  The  freezing-point  of  a 
solution  of  any  substance  in  water  is  lower  than  that  of  the  water 
alone.  The  kidney-cells  separate  urine  from  the  blood  against  a 
pressure  of  a  force  about  six  times  greater  than  the  maximum  force 
of  muscle.  The  molecular  weight  of  a  body  can  be  determined  by 
the  depression  of  the  freezing-point. 

Another  theory  has  been  proposed  to  explain  the  low  freezing- 
point  of  urine.  Ludwig  proved  that  the  glomerulus  filters  a  nearly 
pure  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  that  in  the  urinary  tubules 
the  water  is  in  part  reabsorbed.  The  theory  of  Koranyi  is  that  in 
the  urinary  tubules  there  is  a  molecular  exchange  in  such  a  manner 
that,  for  each  molecule  of  urinary  constituents  coming  from  the 
blood,  there  is  a  molecule  of  sodium  chloride  passing  from  the 
tubules  into  the  ])lood. 

Loeb  has  shown  that  rhythmical  contractions  can  be  produced 
at  will  in  striped  muscles  of  the  frog  by  a  single  salt  in  solution. 
This  is  not  produced  by  the  salt  itself,  but  the  ions,  because  it 
occurs  onlv  in  solutions  of  electrolvtes:  that  is,  substances  which 
dissociate.  Among  the  ions  found  in  the  blood,  he  thinks  those  of 
sodium  are  the  producers  of  rhythmical  activity.  Pure  sodium 
chloride  he  regards  as  a  poison.  If  rhythmical  activity  begun  by  it 
is  to  persist,  these  poisonous  properties  must  be  neutralized  by  cal- 
cium   salts.      Loeb   thinks   calcium    and   potassium    salts   prevent 
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rtjthmical   activity,   but   that    they,   in   conjunction   with   sodium 
ciiJoride,  bring  about  a  sustained  rhythm.     He  believes  the  sodium 
ion  acts  by  migrating  into  the  muscle-substance  and  combining  with 
some  part  of  it.     Hence,  when  too  many  sodium  ions  have  com- 
bined and  taken  the  place  of  a   number  of  calcium   ions  in  the 
muscle,  rhythmical  beats  cease.     The  poisonous  effects  of  Xa  ions 
^re    antagonized  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  Ca  and  K 
ions.    Muscles  contract  only  as  long  as  they  contain  all  three  classes 
^^    ions  (Na,  Ca,  and  K)  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  may  vary  to 
a  o^rtain  extent. 

Numerous  substances  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  the 
^^gree  which  they  possess  of  passing  through  a  membrane  while  in 
^^vieous  solution.  Those  which  pass  through  freely  have  been 
^<^xiiid  to  be  capable  of  crystallization,  as  a  rule,  so  are  termed 
^^^^S^^stalloids ;  those  which  are  more  tardy  in  their  osmosis  through 
*  *^eparating  membrane  have  been  ascertained  to  be  noncrystalliz- 
^■^1^,  but  gluelike  in  nature,  hence  are  known  as  colloids.  The  col- 
^^icls  are  very  feeble  in  all  chemical  relations,  the  reverse  being  true 
^^  the  crystalloids.  Examples  of  colloids  are  seen  in  albumins, 
S^latin,  and  starch,  while  alcohol,  sugar,  and  ordinary  saline  sub- 
^^«inces  form  good  examples  of  crystalloids. 

Osmotic  Pressure  of  Froteids. — It  is  supposed  that  proteids  in 

^^lution  exert  little  or  no  osmotic  pressure.     The  blood  contains 

^V>out  6  per  cent,  of  proteids.     Starling,  however,  believes  the  pro- 

^^ids  do  exert  a  small  osmotic  pressure  equal  to  about  30  millimeters 

*>f  mercury.     By  reason   of  the  want  of  this  osmotic  power  the 

Mbumins  and  globulins  remain  in  the  blood. 

Oram-molectLlar  or  MoL  Solution. — A  gram-molecule  of  any  sub- 
«>tance  is  the  quantity  in  grams  of  that  substance  equal  to  its  mole- 
cular weight.  A  gram-molecular  solution  of  any  substance  is  the 
quantity  of  grams  of  that  substance  equal  to  its  molecular  weight. 
A  gram-molecular  solution  is  one  which  contains  a  gram  molecule 
of  the  substance  per  liter.  liius,  58.5  grams  of  sodium  chloride 
(Xa  =  23.05,  Ci  =  35.45)  in  a  liter  is  a  gram-molecular  solution  of 
sodium  chloride. 

Physiological  Application. — The  tissues  are  composed  of  cells 
which  are  small  osmotic  sacs,  whilst  the  liquids  surrounding  them 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  metabolism  are  carried  on  are  always 
verv  dilute  electrolvtes.  The  ions  and  water  can,  as  a  rule,  travel 
in  lK)th  directions  through  the  wall  or  protoplasmic  layer  of  the 
cell.     But  not  all  kinds  of  substances  from  the  lymph  can  travel 
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through  the  cell-wall,  for  it  has  a  power  of  seleetion  of  chemical 
materials  from  which  to  build  itself  up.  Hence  its  nutritional 
changes  are  not  wholly  osmotic.  However,  the  life  of  all  cells  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  osmosis,  for  it  must  also  transfer  its  waste 
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products  from  its  interior  to  Ijie  lymph.     The  life  nf  the  red-cor- 
puscles is  dependent  upon  osmotic  pressure. 

The  production  of  lymph,  the  nhsorpiinn  df  wiiter,  glucoses, 
and  peptone  from  tJie  intestine,  the  exchjinjri's  lietwpeu  the  cells  of 
the  tissues  und  the  hlond  and  tlie  lyiu])h  in  tlie  formation  of  the 
secretion,  all  require  an  explanation.     In  nil  ihese.  osmotic  prea- 
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sure  plays  a  part.     When  salt  or  glucose  is  injected  into  the  blood- 
vessels, the  first  effect  will  be  a  stream  of  water  from  the  cells  of 
the    tissues  to  the  blood,  and  the  production  of  an  excess  of  water 
in   the  blood-stream.     But  soon  the  salt  or  glucose  passes  out  into 
the    tissues  outside  the  blood-vessels,  and  then  they  draw  the  water 
fram  the  blood-stream.     In  nutrition,  the  cells  of  the  tissues  use  up 
tho    materials  which  are  supplied  by  the  extra-cellular  lymph.     By 
the    concentration  the  extra-cellular  lymph  is  lowered  and  a  stream 
0^    material  is  set  up  from  the  blood  to  the  cells  outside  the  blood- 
vei^s^el.    At  the  same  time,  the  cells  of  the  tissues  are  undergoing 
"^^tabolic  changes,  the  proteid  molecule  is  breaking  up  into  simple 
nioleoules  of  the  character  of  crystalloids,  such  as  urea,  phosphates, 
^'^d  sulphates,  which  pass  into  the  extra-cellular  lymph,  increase  its 
'^^^^lecular  concentration,  and  by  their  greater  osmotic  pressure  draw 
^^ter  from  the  blood  to  the  lymph;   thus  they  increase  the  produc- 
^'^^H  of  lymph.     But  as  the  broken-down  materials  from  the  proteids 
*^*oiimulate  in  the  lymph,  increasing  its  molecular  concentration,  so 
*^^t  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  same  substances  in  the  blood,  then 
^*^ov  will  diffuse  toward  the  blood,  and  pass  out  in  the  excretions. 
^^  absorption  from  the  intestine,  it  is  found  that  the  living  cells  of 
^*^^  intestinal  wall  modify  absorption,  so  that  it  does  not  follow  the 
*^^'  of  diffusion  through  a  dead  membrane. 

In  the  pathological  condition  known  as  dropsy,  there  is  pre- 
^^nted   a   partial  example  of  filtration.     It   is  characterized  by  a 
transudation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  through  the  mem- 
branous walls  of  the  capillaries  and  small  veins  into  the  surround- 
ing connective  tissues,  producing  cedema.     This  watery  element  has 
been  literally  squeezed  through  the  vessel-walls. 

I-.oeb  explains,  this  oedema  by  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
tissues  than  in  the  blood  or  lymph.  Chemical  changes  in  the  mus- 
cle take  place  which  increase  the  osmotic  pressure.  These  chemical 
conditions  are  the  result  of  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  caused 
by  deficient  circulation. 

Absorption  by  the  Stomach  and  the  Intestines. 

The  stomach  does  not  absorb  water,  but  alcohol.  Water  and 
the  salts  dissolved  in  it  are  absorbed  throughout  the  small  intestine, 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-ca?oal  valve,  and  partly  by  the  large 
intestine.  So  that  the  watery  chyme  leaving  the  stomach  becomes 
gradaally  thicker  as  it  travels  down  the  intestines.  The  relatively 
rapid  absorption  of  water  by  the  intestines  removes  from  tho  piitre- 
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factive  bacteria  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  for  their  life, 
and  inhibits  their  activity.  Three  to  five  quarts  of  water  daily  can 
be  absorbed;  but  the  faeces  become  thin  or  paplike.  The  jejnnum 
absorbs  better  than  the  ileum.  The  dilute  solutions  of  salts  are 
more  easily  absorbed  than  the  concentrated  solutions.  When  col- 
ored solutions  were  placed  in  the  intestines,  it  was  found  that  they 
passed  through  the  epithelial  cells  and  through  the  intercellular 
spaces. 

The  absorption  of  water  and  salts  from  the  intestines  does  not 
follow  the  laws  of  osmosis.  If  you  destroy  the  epithelium  with 
sodiimi  fluoride,  then  absorption  takes  place  only  according  to  the 
laws  of  osmosis.  When  the  epithelium  is  injured,  there  is  a 
diffusion-stream  from  the  blood,  through  the  intestinal  wall,  into  the 
intestinal  cavity;  it  seems  to  be  through  the  intestinal  epithelium. 
Intestinal  absorption  depends  upon  imbibition,  intestinal  pressure, 
and  diffusion.  The  intestinal  pressure  is  increased  by  the  respira- 
tory movements,  by  peristalsis,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  intestines. 

The  water  and  its  salts  in  solution  go  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  villi  because  they  are  immediately  beneath  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  villus,  whilst  the  chyle-vessel  is  separated  from  the 
capillaries  by  the  stroma  of  the  villus.  The  duodenum  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  absorption  of  the  iron  salts,  the  spleen  their  storage- 
house,  and  the  colon  their  place  of  excretion. 

Carbohydrates. 

The  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  in  the  intestine  up  to  500 
grams  per  day.  The  monosaccharides,  dextrose,  laevulose,  and  gal- 
actose, are  absorbed  as  such;  whilst  the  disaccharides,  cane-sugar 
and  milk-sugar,  are  first  inverted  into  dextrose,  laevulose,  and  gal- 
actose, the  latter  formed  by  the  action  of  inverting  ferments  on 
lactose.  The  chief  quantity  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food  is  the 
polysaccharides,  and  of  these  starch  is  a  prominent  one.  Starch  is 
not  soluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  Its  cellulose  coat  must  be 
removed  by  cooking  and  baking,  and  still  it  is  not  fitted  for  absorp- 
tion; it  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  diastasic  ferments  of  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice,  being  hydrolyzed  by  them,  forming  first  soluble 
starch,  then  dextrin,  isomaltose,  maltose,  and  a  little  glucose.  The 
starch  remains  but  a  short  time  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  stomach 
the  ptyalin  acts  but  a  short  time,  because  the  free  HCl  stops  its 
activity;  hence  the  amylopsin  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  change  of 
starch  into  maltose.     Here  the  isomaltose  is  changed  into  maltose. 
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mad  the  maltose  into  dextrose  and  laevulose.     You  do  not  find  maltose 
in  the  bloody  notwithstanding  large  doses  of  it  by  the  mouth,  but 
glucose.     The  carbohydrates  not  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  by  the 
fiction  of  bacteria  undergo  acid  fermentation,  forming  acetic,  lactic, 
l}ut3rric,    carbonic    acids    and    hydrogen    gas.      Large    quantities    of 
<^ane-sugar  and  milk-sugar  generate  acids  which  excite  peristalsis 
^nd  cause  a  secretion  of  intestinal  juice,  which  produces  a  diarrha?a 
of  frequent  acid  stools  with  a  sour  odor.     The  absorption  of  sugar 
^oes  not  follow  the  laws  of  osmosis,  but  the  columnar  cells  of  the 
epithelium  must  exert  a  peculiar  activity,  which  temporarily  may 
be  called  vital,  until  we  can  explain  it.     If  the  blood  is  swimming 
with  sugar,  then  the  kidneys  secrete  it,  forming  alimentary  glyco- 
suria.    If  more  sugar  arrives  in  the  liver  than  its  cells  can  take  up 
and  change  into  glycogen,  then  'the  excess  from  the  portal  vein  goes 
into  the  hepatic  vein  and  into  the  general  circulation;  and  as  the 
muscles  cannot  localize  and  use  it,  it  must  pass  out  through,  the 
kidneys.     This   is   the   assimilation   limit   for   the   various   carbo- 
hydrates, and  it  is  different  for  the  same  individual.     The  assimila- 
tion limit  is  higher  for  glucose  and  lower  for  milk-sugar.    The  blood- 
vessels  in  the  villi  are  the  places  of  absorption  of  the  carbohydrates; 
that  is,  the  portal  vein. 

Proteids. 

Albumins  can  be  absorbed  without  being  changed  into  proteoses 
and  peptones.  Injections  of  soluble  proteids  into  the  vein  are 
assimilated,  and  they  do  not  appear  in  the  urine  nor  increase  the 
urinary  nitrogen.  Yet  proteids  are  not  absorbed  as  such  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  but  are  changed  into  albumoses  and  peptones. 
Proteids  were  not  absorbed  by  the  lymph,  for  when  about  100  grams 
of  proteid  were  eaten  by  a  man,  the  lymph  escaping  by  a  fistula  was 
not  increased  in  quantity,  nor  the  amount  of  albumin  in  it  aug- 
mented. Although  proteoses  and  peptones  arc  absorbed  by  the  por- 
tal vein,  they  cannot  be  found  in  the  blood.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  liver  changes  them,  but  peptone  injected  into  the  portal 
vein  passes  through  the  liver  as  such,  lowers  the  blood-pressure,  and 
acts  as  a  narcotic.  Xor  are  the  albumoses  found  in  the  lymph-chan- 
nels of  the  intestine.  Albumoses  injected  into  the  circulation  reduce 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  lower  tlie  artt^rial  tension,  and  act 
like  a  poison.     They  are  quickly  excreted  as  such  in  the  urine. 

Since  during  absorption  of  albumoses  and  peptones  similar  toxio 
sjTuptoms  do  not  appear,  it  must  he  inferred  that  they  are  changed 
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in  tlie  wail  of  tlie  intestine.  Hero  it  if  again  the  epithelinm  of  thu^  * 
intestine  that  chanpi'S  the  peptone  into  wrum-a!biimin  and  serum—  -«i- 
globulin.'  The  dittt-stion  of  pmteid  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  th^m  md 
trvpeiu;  removal  of  the  pancreas  contirm?  this.  In  a  mixed  diet  ofc.«3 
uiilk.  meat,  e^:^,  butter,  and  bread,  about  90  per  cent,  is  abeorbed-  MJ^ 


cp  or 

Fig.  3B,— .1,  Section  of  Vilhis  of  Rat  kilW  during  Fat  Absorp- 
n.     iSniAFER.)      (From  Mill's  "Animal  Physiology."  copyright,  1881), 


B.  M.U-..11*  'SU-m\ 


I'  during  Fat  Absorptio 


,   Lymph-corpuiclrt 


!.    Lacteal. 


Absorption  of  Fats. 

\Vhi!?t  tfie  ^tnmnih  httf  a  formp;u  which  onn  split  up  a  email 
part  of  eniiilsionized  fat  into  fatty  acid  and  {rlyoerin,  in  steapsin 
we  have  a  ferment  wliich  splits  up  t!ie  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glyc- 
erin. The  trail  intensifies  this  action  of  steapsin.  Besides,  we  have 
sodium-soap  frimi  the  presence  of  that  alkali  in  the  gall,  pancreatic, 
and  imeritinnj  juice.  Now,  tlie  soap  and  fatty  acids  are  absorbed  bv 
the  epithelium  of  the  villus.     It  has  hc^n  shown  that  the  fatty  acids 

■Wl    ilt    I1.P 


■It 

i-crts  til. 

i-iii. 

1)1  ill 

blood. 

nido-n< 


-iillmi 


i-  tliiil  tlip  inti-«ttn.il  epithelium  m 
■1  -iTiiiii.pl.  iliiil  in,  Tlie  proteids  a 
idles  life  iil'Mirlied  and  found  in  t 
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in  the  epithelial  cell  are  united  with  glycerin  to  make  neutral  fats 
to  enter  the  lacteal.  Since  the  soaps  are  soluble  in  water,  they  can 
enter  the  portal  circulation  and  be  deposited  in  the  liver,  but  the 
epithelium  of  the  villus  chiefly  unites  the  fatty  acid  part  of  the  sojp 
to  glycerin  to  form  neutral  fat,  whilst  the  alkali  is  excreted  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  to  again  fonn  more  soaps. 

The  fats  pass  between  the  capillaries  beneath  the  basement 
membrane  of  the  villus  and  enter  the  lacteal,  so  that  chyle  has  the 
finest  emulsionized  fat.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  fat  ingested  is 
absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Bernard  found  in  the  rabbit  that  the  bile- 
duet  opened  into  the  small  intestine  30  centimeters  above  the  open- 
ing of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  that  the  chyle-vessels  did  not  show 
any  fat  above  the  opening  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Dastre  bound 
the  bile-duet  in  a  dog  and  planted  the  gall-bladder  so  that  it  emptied 
into  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine.  Then  the  pancreatic  juice 
emptied  above  the  entrance  of  the  bile,  but  no  chyle  was  visible 
until  below  the  entrance  of  the  bile.  So  that  bile  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  absorption  of  fat. 

Bile  and  pancreatic  juice  united  are  the  best  agency  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  fat. 

Harley  extirpated  the  large  intestine  and  attached  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum  to  the  rectum  in  the  dog.  The  f»ces  contained 
five  times  more  water  than  usual,  whilst  the  fats  and  carbohydrates 
were  just  as  those  in  the  normal  dog.  The  absorption  of  fats  and 
carbohydrates  was  as  usual.  The  absorption  of  albumin  was  reduced 
to  84  per  cent.,  compared  with  95  per  cent,  in  the  normal  dog.  The 
absorption  by  the  small  intestine  of  salts,  carbohydrates,  peptones, 
and  fats  was  originally  supposed  to  be  wholly  due  to  osmosis,  but 
now  it  is  held  to  be  a  function  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium;  for  the 
destruction  of  it  by  the  fluorides  permits  osmosis  alone  to  be  active 
as  in  a  dead  membrane,  and  the  sodium  chloride  leaves  the  blood  to 
enter,  the  intestine,  whilst  with  normal  epithelium  it  goes  from 
the  intestine  into  the  blood.  This  function  of  the  oj)ithelium  w(» 
will,  only  temporarily,  call  vital  until  we  can  explain  it. 

The  epithelium  of  the  villus  also,  during  the  act  of  absorption, 
transforms  the  peptones  into  albumin  and  globulin  of  the  blood, 
and  unites  the  fatty  acids  to  the  glycerin  to  form  the  neutral  fats 
of  the  chvle. 

Sapidity  of  Absorption. — The  rapidity  of  absorption  has  been 
determined  by  experiment.  Thus  it  was  found  that  lithium  chloride 
may  be  diffused  throughout  all  of  the  vascular  structures  and  even 
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It  is  interesting  as  well  as  curious,  to  note  that  Bome  of  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  are  more  readily  abt^orbed  from  the 
rectum  than  the  stomach.  Thus,  it 
hai-  been  ascertained  that  strjchnine 
in  solution  will  produce  toxic  etfects 
very  much  sooner  when  injected  into 
the  rectum  than  when  administered 
by  the  stomach.  When  administered 
in  solid  form  the  reverse  is  true. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 

Having  previously  dwelt  upon 
absorption  as  it  occurs  in  the  alimen- 
tarj-  tract,  it  remains  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  next  important  process 
in  the  general  absorption  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  absorption  from  uiitkin  as 
accomplished  by  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem. By  it  as  an  instrument  those 
materials  of  the  alimentary  end-pro- 
ducts that  were  not  taken  up  by  the 
Tilli  are  collected  and  transported 
back  into  the  regular  blood-stream, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  fluid  which 
has  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels 
and  has  not  been  used  by  the  tiswues 
is  gathered  up  and  again  carried  back 
into  the  blood-^ircam.  Very  fre- 
quently this  tluid  gathered  from  the 
tissues  of  the  body  after  it  has  given 
up  much  of  it*  nutriment  to  the  tis- 
sues contains  numerous  bacteria, 
pathogenic  and  othcmise,  as  well  as 
particles  of  waiitc- matter  from  the 
tissues.  Those  are  normally  destroyed 
by  the  lymphocytes;  if  the  foreign 
particles  are  too  numerous  for  imme- 
diate desitruolion,  they  arc  stored  up 
in  the  lymphatic  plands,  or,  more 
properly,  nodes,  until  the  lymphocytes 
are  able  to  dispose  of  them. 


Tig.  41.— The  BnpM-OoUl  Lyin- 
pliaticn  of  the  iDlemal  Snrfore  ul 
tb«  Low«r  Umb.     ( SAprer. ) 


PiivsictuMjy. 


The  watery  fluid  which  transudes  Irom  the  vessds,  particuUrl  _ 
the  capillaries,  is  known  as  the  lymph.    It  is  this  flaid  which  bathts: 
every  cell  of  all  the  tissues  lo  give  them  nutriment,  while  il  carri^ 
away  from  these  same  tis^cs  the  products  of  their  activity- 
Lymphatic  VeiMls. 

In  nnliT  til  nourish  the  liipin-s  of  tin-  i^xly,  the  idaema  "f  X\ 
blood  i-*  con^lo^l[y  being  osmosfd  ibrough  the  capillary  walli-  ml 


let    (Zuckerkandl.) 


spaces  between  llu'  toll*  nf  tlie  tissue^.  Each  cell  is  thus  bathed  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  plasma,  from  whith  it  absorbs  what  is  needed 
for  its  nourishment.  This  escaped  blood-plasma,  together  with  some 
white  cells  wliicli  have  found  their  way  into  the  spaces,  constitult 
the  lymph.  To  prevent  (edema  from  its  accumulation,  a«  well 
have  it  with  its  t-nntained  iii:purities  reaoh  thi-  blood,  from  which 
may  be  esereted.  Nature  makes  use  of  a  set  of  tubes,  the  lymfluUi 
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These  vessels  are  found  within  the  body  generally,  even  in  those 
structures  which  contain  no  l)loo<l-Yes8el8,  as  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Ihe  fluid  within  them  always  moves  in  one  direction  only:  toward 
the  heart.  These  vessels,  whose  sources  may  be  very  different,  unite 
in  their  course  to  form  larger  vessels  \intil,  by  continual  union,  they 
terminate  in  two  large  trunks  which  empty  into  the  subclavian  veins 
at  their  junction  with  the  internal  jugulars.  The  one  emptying 
into  the  left  side  is  the  thoracic  duct,  that  into  the  right  side  is  the 
right  lymphatic  irunk. 

The  large  intestine  possesses  more  lymphatics  than  the  small, 
80  that  richness  of  lymphatics  in  a  given  organ  is  not  directly  pro- 
portionate to  its  absorbent  functions.  The  number  of  lymphatics 
has  no  constant  relation  to  the  elaboration  of  products  secreted  and 
excreted  by  the  glands,  for  they  are  numerous  in  the  mammae  and 
liver,  more  scanty  in  the  kidney,  pancreas  and  thyroid,  whilst  they 
are  abundant  in  the  center  of  the  diaphragm. 

Structure  off  the  Lymphatics. 

When  the  agriculturist  wishes  to  drain  his  wet  lowlands  he 
resorts  to  the  use  of  pipes  of  great  porosity.  These  are  buried  and 
so  arranged  that  the  moisture  of  the  soil  very  readily  finds  its  way 
into  pipes,  to  flow  along  them  and  so  be  conveyed  away.  When  the 
arrangement  of  the  pipes  is  suitable,  the  excess  of  water  is  carried 
oflf.  Should  the  drain-pipes  become  defective,  or  should  their  capac- 
ity be  less  than  that  demanded  of  them,  there  at  once  results  a  stag- 
nation with  inundation  of  the  land.  For  the  water  to  find  its  way 
from  between  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand  into  the  pipes  it  is 
necessary  that  the  latter  be  very  porous  and  permeable — a  most 
essential  factor. 

The  principle  underlying  the  structure  of  the  lymphatics  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  system  of  drain-pipes  of  the  agriculturist — 
namely:  porosity — for  the  aim  of  eacli  is  to  collect  the  excess  of 
their  respective  fluids  and  convey  the  same  to  certain  desired 
channels. 

The  lymphatics  drain  off  from  the  system  of  the  interstitial 
spaces  such  substances,  either  foreign,  or  useless,  or  harmful  to  the 
tissues,  and  deposit  them  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  carry  them  into 
the  blood  to  be  rebuilt  or  excreted. 

This  principle  being  kept  in  mind,  the  student  can  readily  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  lymphatics. 

They  must  be  vessels  of  thin  walls — walls  which  allow  of  the 
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easy  osmosis  of  plasma  through  them.  In  fact^  the  lymphatic  veii- 
sel-walls  are  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  veins,  differing 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  thinner.  Like  the  larger 
veins,  the  larger  lymphatics  consist  of  three  coats.  The  inner  con- 
sists of  endotheliimi  (tunica  intima),  the  middle  coat  contains  some 
muscular  fibers  (tunica  media),  while  the  external  coat  is  connective 
tissue  (tunica  adventitia). 

L3nnpliatic  Capillaries. — The  walls  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
simply  consist  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  applied  directly  to  a 
connective-tissue  framework.  In  section,  the  endothelial  cells  are 
more  prominent  and  more  turgid  than  those  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Their  nuclei  project  into  the  vascular  cavity,  which  appears  as 
though  lined  by  a  row  of  little  pearls.  Their  nuclei  are  oval.  The 
lymphatic  capillaries  are  more  easily  stained  than  the  blood-capil- 
laries by  silver  nitrate.  When  so  stained  they  appear  marked  out 
by  black  lines,  which,  like  the  sutures  of  bone,  are  sinuous.  It  is 
usual  to  compare  the  borders  of  these  cells  to  an  oak-leaf.  The 
diameter  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
blood-capillaries. 

So  thin  and  translucent  are  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  that  the 
clear  lymph  contained  in  them  can  be  clearly  defined. 

Like  some  veins,  the  larger  lymphatics  contain  valves  of  a 
fibrous  nature  lined  with  endothelium.  In  form,  structure,  and 
attachments  they  are  identical  with  those  of  the  veins.  Usually 
two  valves  of  equal  size  are  found  opposite  one  another;  these,  by 
their  functions,  prevent  reflux  of  the  lymph  when  pressure  or  other 
disturbance  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  course. 

Where  Nature  has  vessels  with  thin  walls  and  which  vessels  con- 
tain fluids  propelled  by  very  weak  vis  a  tergo,  she  must  needs  resort 
to  numerous  valves.  So  numerous  are  these  little  safeguards  that 
when  the  lymphatics  are  injected  they  present  the  appearance  of  a 
string  of  beads. 

While  dealing  with  lymphatics,  mention  must  be  made  of  those 
modified  lymphatics  known  from  ancient  times  as  the  lacteals. 
These  vessels  take  their  origin  from  the  intestines  to  empty  their 
contents  via  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  for 
admixture  witli  the  svstemic  blood.  The  lacteals  were  so  named 
from  their  white  color  at  certain  times;  that  is,  during  active  diges- 
tion, when  the  lymph-stream  is  overwhelmed  by  the  absorbed  fatty 
granules,  which  cjive  to  it  its  milky  hue.  The  milky-colored  fluid  has 
been  termed  chvle. 
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During  the  intennission  between  active  digestion  the  lacteals 
carry  pure  lymph,  and,  from  their  functions  and  structure  being 
identical  with  that  of  true  lymphatics,  they  deserve  to  be  classed 
with  the  latter. 

Orisrin  off  the  Lymphatics. 

Lymphatic  System. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Sabin  has  shown  that  the  lymphatic  system  in 
^he  €mbr}'o  pig  develops  as  two  blind  diverticula  from  the  veins  of 
^ne  cervical  and  inguinal  re^nons.  These  grow  toward  the  skin  and 
^'i^ien  out  into  four  lymph-sacs,  from  which  the  final  lymphatics  pro- 
ceed. By  a  special  growth  of  the  lymphatics  along  the  dorsal  line, 
^he   thoracic  duct  is  formed. 

Though  many  features  of  this  system  are  yet  obscure  and  open 
^^^  investigation,  it  seems  very  probable  that,  as  stated  by  Landois, 
the  lymphatics  arise  as  follows: — 

1.  Connective-tiflsne  Spaces. — ^These  are  very  numerous,  star- 
'^liaped  or  irregularly  branched  spaces  which  communicate  with  one 
Another  by  fine  tubular  processes.     They  are  lined  with  endothelium 
^nd  contain  lymph  and  a  few  "wandering  cells.^' 

2.  Withiii  the  Villi. 

3.  In  Perivasoolar  Spaces. — The  small  blood-vessels  which  sup- 
ply bone,  central  nervous  tissue,  retina,  and  the  liver  are  themselves 
surrounded  by  lymphatic  tubes  which,  in  many  instances,  are  larger 
than  the  blood-vessels.  Between  these  tubes  and  the  blood-vessels 
there  exists  a  space  called  the  perivascular  space  of  His.  These  are 
believed  to  Ikj  one  source  of  lymphatics,  for,  when  they  exist,  the 
passage  of  lymph-corpuscles  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  greatly 
facilitated. 

4.  In  the  Form  of  Interstitial  Slits  Within  Organs. — Within  the 
testicle  and  certain  other  organs  there  exist  long,  slitlike  spaces 
between  the  various  cells  and  network  of  tubules.  Thev  are  all, 
however,  lined  with  endothelium.  Into  these  spaces  there  is  poured 
l\*mph  from  the  blood-capillaries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gland- 
nlar  cells,  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  material  for  secretion. 
From  these  little  slits  lymphatics  take  their  origin,  but  receive  inde- 
pendent walls  after  their  exit  from  the  gland-substance. 

5.  By  Heans  of  Free  Stomata. — These  occur,  for  the  most  part, 

upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  serous  cavities.     Lymph  is  pumped  here 

bv  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  serous  surface,  due 

11 
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to  the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  ao  that  eeroua  ea.  -ci 
may  be  rogurdod  in  a  certain  sense  a^  large  lymph-cavities.  Flui  in 
placed  within  thes<'  cavities  readily  find  t-lieir  way  into  the  Irmphati^^cs. 
The  cavities  referred  to  are  thOf«  of  the  peritoneum,  plenra,  pe^  -^i 
cardium,  aqueoua  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

6,  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  lar.vnx,  trachea,  ac^ 
bronchi  there  have  been  noticed  open  pom  which  are  in  communlc*  ^i 
tion  with  the  lymphatics. 


Kig.  4:i.~Sw)ion  i.f  l>if;-H 


iMtine,  aliowind  Villi.     (Cadiat.) 

niind    end    ot    TtlU    CD- 


[Kurk  ol   blcwd-veiMli. 


Lymphatic  veiisels  of  moderate  size  are  supplied  with  nutrient 
vessels  (vasa  vasnrnm),  wliirli  are  dislribntcd  to  the  external  and 
middle  cults  of  llieir  wnlls;  up  to  tlie  [ircsciit  time  no  nerve-8uplrfy 
has  as  yet  born  ii!!<'ertained  except  for  the  Ihoracic  duct, 

Kaiivicr  nnd  others  stiitc  that  tlierp  is  no  oriirin  of  lymphatics 
from  open  spaces  in  the  tissues.  They  lielieve  lymphatic  capillarieB 
are  termijiated  by  absolutely  closed  ch/ji  iIc  mr. 
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Lymphatic  Glands, 

L}Tnphatic  glands  are  shaped  much  like  a  kidney.  The  oblique 
afferent  vessels  approach  their  convex  border,  whereas  the  efferent 
vessels,  which  are  larger  and  less  numerous,  escape  from  the  hilum 
on  their  concave  border.  Their  consistence  is  that  of  the  liver,  and 
their  color  varies  in  different  regions,  but  usually  is  a  rosy  white. 
In  size  they  vary  from  an  olive  to  those  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
As  age  advances,  the  glands  become  much  smaller.  Their  number 
is  600  to  700.  The  glands  are  almost  always  buried  in  a  bed  of 
adipose  connective  tissue,  usually  united  in  groups  of  three  to  six, 
or  even  ten  to  fifteen,  forming  chains  or  chaplets.  Their  situation 
is  generally  paravascular  and  paraepithelial.  A  lymphatic  gland 
consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  the  capsule,  (2)  the  cortex,  and  (3)  the 
medulla.  The  cortex  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  the  majority 
of  which  are  small.  The  nucleus  is  rounded  or  quadrangular,  and 
has  a  thick  chromatin  border ;  in  it?  center  are  one  or  two  chromatin 
granules.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  true  nucleolus  is  found. 
These  elements  are  identical  with  the  microcytes  of  blood  and  lymph 
(lymphocytes).  The  large  cells  correspond  to  macrocytes.  The 
follicles  of  the  cortex  formed  by  the  trabecula  of  connective  tissue 
have  no  proper  wall;  they  are  limited  by  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymphatic  sinus,  which  surrounds  them.  The  follicle  with  the  clear 
center  is  essentially  a  seat  of  cellular  reproduction,  and  it  has  been 
termed  a  germinitival  center,  a  seat  of  karyokinesis. 

The  lIednlla.^The  medulla  presents  cords,  irregular  in  size, 
shape,  and  course.  These  cords  anastomose  with  each  other  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  large,  clear  spaces,  the  cavernous 
sinuses.  The  medullary  cords  are  central  prolongations  from  the 
cortex,  and  are  formed  of  the  same  cells,  which  are  here  sometimes 
agglomerated.  Between  the  cords  the  cavernous  sinuses  show  us 
the  best  place  for  studying  phagocytosis  of  the  gland  and  of  the 
reticulum.  The  reticulum  is  formed  bv  an  anastomosis  of  cellular 
prolongations.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  reticulum  have  an  elon- 
gated, clear  nucleus;  others  have  distinct  nuclei. 

Afferent  Vessels  of  the  L3nnphatic  Gland. — The  afferent  lym- 
phatics pass  through  the  capsule,  lose  their  tunica  adventitia  and 
muscular  coat,  and,  like  true  capillaries,  become  reduced  to  their 
endothelium.  By  the  anastomosis  of  their  capillaries  they  form  a 
vast  peripheral  sinus,  which  generally  separates  the  capsule  from 
the  follicles.    From  the  sinus,  interfollicular  branches,  which  reach 
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the  medullary  part,  run  out  where  they  run  between  the  follicular 
cords,  and  finally  throw  themselves  into  the  efferent  vessels  in  the 
region  of  the  hilum.  The  efferent  lymphatic  trunks  are  less  numer- 
ous, but  larger  than  the  afferents.  Thus  the  follicles  and  follicular 
cords  appear  as  islets  which  are  plunged  into  a  vast  portal  system, 
which  bathes  them  on  every  side.  By  confluence  and  capillarization 
the  lymphatics  form  a  vast  pouch  around  the  glandular  substance, 
in  which  the  current  is  slowed  and  the  pressure  lessened.  In  the 
arterial  supply  it  is  seen  that  the  follicular  cords  are  pierced  in  the 
center  by  an  arteriole,  just  as  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen.  The  arteries  reach  the  cortical  layer,  surround  the  follicles, 
to  which  they  furnish  little  branches  which  converge  toward  the  cen- 
ter like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  towards  the  axle.  These  glands  have 
nerves  which  surround  the  follicles  and  give  off  finer  branches  reach- 
ing the  center  of  the  nodular  structure,  where  they  appear  to  term- 
inate in  free  extremities. 

Lencocytosis. — Whether  the  glandular  cells  are  fixed  leucocytes 
or  derivatives  of  the  mesodermic  elements,  they  produce  the  white 
blood-corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  are  more  numerous  in  the  efferent 
than  in  the  afferent  vessel.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  blood- 
leucocytosis,  glandular  hypertrophies,  and  the*  number  of  mitoses. 
Removal  of  certain  important  glandular  groups  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  leucocytes.  The  gland-cells  are  generators  of  the  lympho- 
cytes, and  the  gland  is  a  cytogenous  gland  like  the  testicle.  The 
gland  specially  produces  microcytes  (Ijniphocytes). 

Composition  off  the  Lymph. 

Lymph  is  a  diluted  blood-plasma,  and  is  found  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  extravascular  spaces  of  the  body.  All  the 
cells  of  the  tissues  are  bathed  in  lymph.  Whilst  the  generation  of 
lymph  may  be  held  to  be  from  the  blood-plasma,  yet  the  intravas- 
cular tension  mav  be  increased  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  plasma 
into  the  lymph-spaces,  or  by  a  flow  from  the  cells  of  the  tissues  into 
the  lymph-spaces  that  surround  them. 

Lymph  is  an  albuminous,  colorless  fluid,  which  contains  lymph- 
corpuscles;  these  are  identical  with  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 
Lymph  is  alkaline,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.015,  and  when 
drawn  from  its  vessels  it  clots,  forming  a  colorless  coagulum  of  fibrin. 
The  watery  part  of  the  lymph  is  known  as  the  lymph-plasma,  which 
contains  the  three  elements  necessary  for  coagulation:  fibrinogen, 
fibrin-ferment,  and  calcium  salts.     It  is  very  similar  to  blood-plasma. 
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F  Tile  proteids   present   are   fibrinogen,   serum-gU^lin,   and   serurtt- 

'  albumin.    The  three  proteids  in  the  blood  are  diminished  ia  tlie 

/)'mph,  especially  the  fibrinogen. 

The  extractives  in  lymph  are  urea,  fat,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and 
sugar,  with  the  inorganic  aalta.  The  quantity  of  salts  in  the  lymph 
*ml  the  blood  is  the  same.     The  lymphocytes  contain  glycogen. 

The  apparently  transparent  lymph  is  found  to  contain  cor- 
pviscles  when  examined  under  the  microscope;  to  them  the  name 
^J^f^iphoci/les  has  been  applied.  They  have  a  large  nucleus  with  com- 
P^»-atively  little  protoplasm.  In  some  places — the  thoracic  duct,  for 
*^x:  ample — a  few  colored  blood-corpuscles  are  found  and  are  believed 
to    have  found  their  way  into  this  distinct  system  by  reason  of 


^^Lymph  spaces 


Fig.  44. — DUgram  to  Show  Relation  of  the  Secreting  Cell  of  a  OUnd 
to  the  Blood  and  Lymph-BuppJy.      (Stabung.) 

<liapedesis.  The  regular  lymphocytes  find  their  way  into  the  blood- 
stream, where  they  multiply  and  are  known  as  teucocj-tea. 

The  real  manufactories  of  tlieae  lymphocytes  are  the  lymphatic 
glands,  whose  alveoli  contain  adenoid  tissue.  The  number  of  lym- 
phocytes is  much  greater  in  the  lymph  after  it  has  passed  through 
a  gland,  and  we  find  that  lymph  collected  from  regions  where  there 
are  few  glands,  as  the  lower  extremities,  ia  always  poorer  in  albumin 
and  richer  in  water  than  the  lymph  in  tlie  large  lymphatic  vessels. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  lymph  can  be  obtained  from  the  limbs, 
thoracic  duct,  and  serous  cavities.  Accidental  lymphatic  fistulie  in 
man,  as  well  as  experimental  ones  in  animals,  have  been  the  source 
of  much  lymph  for  analytical  purposes. 

The  pericardial  fluid  and  aqueous  humor  are  forms  of  lymph 
which  are  not  coagulable  except  upon  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment. 
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Cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  the  identical  appearance  of  lymph^  but 
differs  from  it  in  chemical  properties  and  composition* 

Synovial  fluid  of  joints  differs  from  true  lymph  in  that  it  con- 
tains mucin  or  mucinlikc  bodies  and  a  high  percentage  of  solids. 

Chyle  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  fluid  of  the  lacteal  sys- 
tem during  active  digestion,  particularly  of  fats.  It  is  an  opaque, 
whitish,  milky  fluid,  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  The 
color  of  the  chyle  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  numerous  faiiy 
granules^  each  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  very  minute, 
though  uniform  in  size.  Their  fatty  nature  becomes  evident  when 
they  are  treated  with  ether,  for  they  are  inmiediately  diasolved. 
Varying  quantities  of  the  fat  give  different  shades  of  whitenen  to 
the  chyle.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  lymphy  the 
chyle  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat,  which  is  its  characteristic  fea- 
ture. During  fasting  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals  resembles  ordinary 
lymph. 

As  the  chyle  passes  on  toward  the  thoracic  duct,  especially  when 
traversing  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  it  is  elaborated.  As  a 
result  there  are  fewer  fat-particles,  but  there  now  begin  to  appear 
corpuscles  to  which  the  name  chyle'Corpvscles  is  applied.  Fniiher, 
it  now  gains  the  ability  to  coagulate  spontaneously.  As  tile  chyle 
advances  in  the  thoracic  duct  the  corpuscles  become  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  larger  and  firmer  becomes  the  clot  when  the  chyle  is 
withdrawn  from  its  vessels.  The  clot  is  like  that  of  blood  when  only 
white  corpuscles  are  present.  Its  ability  to  coagulate  is  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  which  supply  it  with  the 
necessary  fibrin-factors. 

Flow  of  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  lymph  and  chyle  always  run  in  a<;entripetal  direction  from 
the  periphery  to  the  center  under  the  infiuence  of  various  forces. 
The  villi  contract  and  push  their  contents  in  a  centripetal  course, 
aided  by  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal  muscles.  The  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart  pushes  the 
l}Tnph  out  of  the  perivascular  spaces. 

Once  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  in  the  vessels  they  continue  to 
move  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels,  and 
this  movement  can  only  take  place  in  a  centripetal  direction  by  rea- 
son of  the  arrangement  of  the  valves.  The  lymphatic  ganglia,  by 
their  structure,  offer  a  resistance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Ijmfiph, 
but  their  fibrous  covering  and  unstriped  muscles  favor  the  flow. 
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^'"'d- blooded  aDimale  have  lymphatic  hearts  which  act  as  motors  ic 
(■UMiJating  the  lymph.  The  valves  in  the  lymphatic  veseels  are 
powerful  adjuvants  in  propelling  the  lymph  in  a  central  direction. 
■'«e  respiratory  movements  have  an  influence.  At  the  time  of 
inspiration  the  flow  of  lymph,  like  the  blood,  rushes  into  the  chest, 
^^^ng  to  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  chest.  The  pressure  by  mua- 
•llsr  action  on  the  lymphatics  also  greatly  aids  in  the  propulsion  of 
lie  hTnph, 


Fig.  4fi. — DimiDution  of  the  Flow  of  Lymph  under  the  Influence  of 
the  Blowing  of  the  He«rt.  Dog  narcotized  with  morphia  and  chloro- 
form.     (L.  Camus.) 


B,  trrltatlOD  of  tb«  p«rlpb«nl  «nd  ot  left  tiriu.  El, 
Utonclc  duet  bj  tbc  Tenlcal  IIdu,  P.Cg.  Prewure  Id  li 
mllllnwtcn  of  nnrcucT. 


Ljrmph  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  inches  per  minute,  and 
its  pressure  is  fifteen  millimeters  of  soda  solution. 

The  nervous  syelem  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  lymph-stream 
in  eo  far  an  it  governs  the  musculature  of  the  lymph-trunks  and  cap- 
sule and  trabecule  of  the  h-mph-glands.  A  solution  of  common  salt 
injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  frog  will  be  rapidly  absorbed;  but 
when  the  central  nervous  system  is  destroyed,  then  no  absorption 
takes  place. 
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Drs.  CamuB  and  Glcy  found  in  the  sympathetic,  below  the  tiret 
thoracic  ganglion,  ner\'CB  wliich  contract  and  dilate  the  thoracic  duct; 
usually  the  effect  is  one  of  dilatation. 

Formation  of  Lymph. 

About  1847  Ludvig  and  DuBois  Reymond  hegan  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  life  by  the  law  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Since  tiu' 
middle  of  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  failure  to 
explain  several  phenomena,  there  has  arisen  a  school  of  Neovitalists, 
who  explain  the  same  observations  as  being  due  to  vital  activity. 
The  secretion  of  lymph  is  one  of  these  cases  in  point. 

There  are  three  theories  which  explain  the  secretion  of  lymph; — 

1,  Lndwi^'s  or  the  Filtration  Theory,  which  requires  that  the 

pressure  be  higher  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  than  on  the  other. 


Fig.  46.— Dc«  with  Medulla  Divided.     (L.  Caicub  and  B.  GixT.) 

Bx,  IrrlMtlOD  of  the  Idwef  mi  ol  the  thonclc  irmpBthetlo  balov  tlM  >tBl- 
late  gBDSlloD.  C.lh,  Dnipt  of  lymiih  from  tbe  tbaracic  duct,  IndlcUad  br  O" 
vertical  llnei.  The  nperlmeuten  were  verr  careful  that  during  Uia  initatles 
a(  Dtne  oelther  the  carottd  nor  the  Jugular  preoaure  waa  aitered.  Dilatation 
of  tba  Choraelc  duct  br  Irrltatloa  at  the  tboraclc  armpathetlc,  caiulni  ao 
acceleration  o[  Che   Bow  of  lymph. 

The  blood-pressure  in  the  t-upillaries  is  greater  than  the  pressure 
outside  the  capillaries  in  the  lymph-spaces.  Hence,  the  diluted 
plasma  or  lymph  will  filter  through  Ihc  capillaries. 

By  this  exudation  the  interstitial  pressure  always  tends  to  the 
same  height  as  the  intracnpillary  pressure — the  stronger  the  intra- 
cjipillarj'  pressure,  the  stronger  the  interstitial  pressure.  On  the 
otlier  band,  the  stronger  the  interstitial  pressure,  the  more  easily 
the  lymph  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  We  must 
admit,  with  Ludwig's  filtration  theory,  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
is  a  powerful  cause  in  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  this  can 
be  easily  shown  by  section  and  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  a 
cannula  has  been  introduced  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  the  lymph- 
flow  decreases  with  the  dilafiition  of  blood-vessels  on  section  of  the 
cord  and  increases  on  irritation  of  the  cut  section. 
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Ludwig  also  made  a  second  factor  in  his  theory^  and  that  was 
<^motic  changes  between  the  lymph  and  the  blood. 

2.  Heidenhain's  Theory. — He  believes  filtration  of  the  plasma, 
"Ue  to  higher  pressure  in  the  capillaries,  will  not  suffice  to  explain 
^^o  formation  of  lymph.     When  glucose  is  injected  into  the  blood, 
^*^^re  is  more  glucose  after  a  time  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  blood. 
*^^  calls  the  agents  which  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  lymph, 
^"^^phagogues.     He  makes  two  classes  of  these.     The  first  class  con- 
_^^t8  of  peptone,  extract  of  leeches,  and  watery  extract  of  crayfish. 
"*"  iie  second  class  comprises  sugar,  sodium  chloride,  urea,  and  salts. 
The  first  class  of  lymphagogues  does  not  increase  blood-pressure 
affect  the  circulation,  hence  blood-pressure  could  not  be  stated 
the  cause  of  the  increased  flow  of*  lymph.     He  ascribes  the  action 
a  stimulation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries.     After 
ion   by  the   first  class  of   lymphagogues,   the  blood-plasma  con- 
ins  less  organic  principles  than  the  lymph.     The  explanation  of 
the  action  of  the  second  class  of  lymphagogues  is  as  follows:    The 
lymph-secretion  by  these  agents  is  poorer  in  proteids  than  normal 
Ijnnph.     Whilst  the  lymphagogues  of  the  first  class  do  not  affect  the 
Xurinary  secretion,  those  of  the  second  class  increase  the  secretion  of 
V>oth  lymph  and  urine  at  the  same  time.     If  injections  of  the  second 
class  of  lymphagogues  are  made  slowly  they  do  not  affect  blood-pres- 
sure.    Heidenhain  explains  their  action  in  this  way:   the  crystalloid 
substances  withir   the  circulation   are   gradually   secreted   into   the 
lymph-spftces  and  urinary  tubules  by  the  aid  of  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  capillaries.     Then  the  crystalloids  in  the  lymph-spaces,  by 
their  high  osmotic  power,  attract  water  from  the  tissues. 

3.  Starling's  Theory. — ^In  the  limbs  the  flow  of  the  lymph  is 
very  scanty,  whilst  in  the  liver  and  the  intestinal  area  it  is  much 
more  abundant.  Starling  holds  that  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  are 
most  permeable,  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  wall  are  less  per- 
meable, and  the  capillaries  of  the  extremities  the  least.  Thus, 
lymph  from  the  extremities  contains  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  pro- 
teid,  from  the  intestines  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  proteid,  from  the  liver 
6  to  8  per  cent,  of  proteid,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  blood- 
plasma.  Starling  explains  the  action  of  the  lymphagogues  of  the 
first  class  of  Heidenhain  (peptone,  extract  of  leeches,  and  watery 
extract  of  crayfish)  by  a  change  in  the  permeability  of  the  capillary 
wall,  as  these  agents  are  poisonous  and  alter  the  permeability  of  the 
endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries,  especially  those  of  the  liver.  To 
account  for  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  proteids  in  the  lymph. 
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Starling  puts  forth  the  permeability  of  the  capillaiy  walL    Th^ 
larger  the  pores  in  a  membrane,  the  more  permeable  the  membrane 
will  be  for  the  colloids,  and  the  richer  the  filtrate  will  be  in  organi 
material.     This  explains  the  action  of  the  first  class  of  hmphagogui 
in  producing  a  lymph  containing  more  organic  principles  than  th 
blood.     As  to  the  second  class  of  lymphagogues  of  Heidenhain,  i 
has  been  shown  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  sugar  or  sodiunv^ 
chloride  into  the  circulation  causes  a  large  amount  of  water  to  lea\& 
the  tissues  and  enter  the  circulation.     The  high  osmotic  pressure  o^ 
the  sugar  or  other  crystalloids  in  the  capillaries  causes  an  attractioi*^ 
of  water  from  the  tissue-spaces  and  from  the  tissues  themselves^ 
and,  of  course,  an  hydraMuic  i)lethora  and  an  increased  blood-pres- 
sure, then  the  iiltration  of  much  lymph,  and  necessarily  one  poor  in. 
proteids.     The  amount  of  lymph  produced  is  dej)endent  solely  on. 
two  factors:    (1)  the  intracapillary  blood-pressure  (Ludwig's  theory)^ 
and  (2)  the  permeability  of  the  endothelial  wall  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  circulation  (Starling's  theor}'). 

Absorption  by  the  Blood-vessels. 

Fluids  can  be  absorbed  from  the  lymph-spaces  and  from  the 
serous  cavities  into  the  blood.  This  is  due  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
exerted  by  the  proteids  in  the  blood  for  the  water  in  the  lymph- 
spaces.  In  this  way,  after  a  severe  hajmorrhage,  the  blood-vessels 
are  rapidly  filled  by  the  water  absorbed  from  the  lymph-spaces.  If 
there  is  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels,  part  of  it  is  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  part  of  it  passes  into  the  lymph-spaces. 

Quantity  off  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  free  interstitial  lymph  comes  in  contact  with  three  different 
elements:  the  tissues  of  the  organ,  the  blood  of  the  capillaries,  and 
the  lymphatics.  Once  the  lymph  is  within  the  lymphatics,  none  of 
the  fluid  returns  to  the  spaces  of  the  tissues. 

The  quantity  of  lym])h  is  a  varying  factor,  due  to  changes  in 
pressure  in  the  capillaries,  which,  of  course,  will  alter  the  rate  of 
filtration  of  the  blood-plasma.  In  digestion,  the  blood-plasma  is 
charged  with  the  proteids  of  digestive  activity,  and  consequently  the 
difference  of  composition  between  the  blood  and  the  lymph  will  set 
up  osmotic  pressures,  tending  to  make  each  similar  in  composition. 
Further  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  whether  normal  or 
due  to  disease,  alter  the  composition  of  the  lymph,  and  they  also 
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set    up  osmotic  pressure,   tending  to  make  the  blood  and  lymph 
siiuilar  in  composition. 

The  formation  of  lymph  in  the  tissues  takes  place  continually 
«iid  without  interruption.  The  amount  of  lymph  increases  with  the 
activity  of  the  organ  from  which  it  proceeds,  while  active  or  even 
passive  movements  of  the  muscles  greatly  increase  its  amount. 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  amount  of  lymph  and  chyle 
combined  passing  through  the  large  vessels  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
^bout  2  pounds. 

Skin  and  Lungrs. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  absorption  that  takes 
X)lace  through  the  skin  and  lungs.  These  avenues  are  but  subsidiary 
f)nes  to  the  two  greater  ones  just  mentioned :  intestinal  absorption 
and  that  along  the  lymphatic  system.  Absorption  through  them 
takes  place  from  without;  so  that  it  is  usually  classed  with  the  first 
of  the  two  processes  of  absorption  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  subject  for  much  discussion  whether 
water  was  absorbed  by  the  skin  with  the  epidermis  still  intact.  It 
was  a  rather  diflBcult  matter  to  ascertain,  since  the  skin  is  constantly 
giving  off  water  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  sensible  or  insensible. 
The  absorption  of  water  through  the  skin  covering  the  body  takes 
place  very  rapidly  in  the  lower  animals.  It  has  been  finally  ascer- 
tained that  absorption  of  water  does  take  place  through  the  skin  of 
man,  but  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  animals.  Aqueous  solutions 
of  various  drugs  when,  in  simple  contact  with  the  skin  are  only 
slightly  active.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  hindrance  to  their 
absorption  is  the  presence  of  the  fat  that  is  normally  present  upon 
the  skin  and  in  its  pores  and  interstices.  If  this  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  physiological  effects  of 
the  drugs  are  soon  manifested. 

Inimction. — When  ointments  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  absorp- 
tion will  take  place.  Mercury,  when  applied  in  this  manner,  exerts 
its  specific  effect  upon  syphilis  and  excites  salivation;  tartar  emetic 
80  applied  may  produce  vomiting  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the 
entire  body.  Voit  found  globules  of  mercury  between  the  layers  of 
the  epidermis  and  even  in  the  corium  of  a  person  who  had  been 
executed  and  into  whose  skin  mercurial  ointment  had  previously 
been  nibbed.     An  abraded  or  inflamed  surface  absorbs  very  rapidly. 

Under  normal  conditions  minute  traces  of  0  are  absorbed  from 
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the  air;  CO,  CO,,  vapor  of  chloroform,  and  ether  may  also 
absorbed. 

In  dysphagia,  when  the  condition  is  so  severe  that  even  flui 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  of  the  patient  into 
bath  of  warm  water  or  water  and  milk  may  quench  the  thirst, 
is  well  known  that  sailors,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  assua 
their  thirst  by  wetting  their  clothing  with  salt  water  and  weari 
them  until  dr}'.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  effects  produced  ar 
in  a  great  measure,  attributed  to  hindrance  to  the  evaporation 
water  from  the  skin. 

Through  the  Lungs. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  cL 
gases  pass  through  the  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles,  b 
that  fluids,  such  as  water,  may  be  absorbed  when  they  have  foun 
their  way  into  the  air-passages.     The  presence  of  particles  of  car 
bon  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  other  tissues  of  the  respirator 
apparatus  is  accounted  for  only  by  reason  of  the  open  pores:    on 
of  the  origins  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BLOOD 

Blood  is  a  red,  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  denser  than  water,  and 
Apparently  composed  of  but  one  substance.     This  liquid,  which  is 
y«*Ually  spoken  of  as  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body,  serves  as  an 
ixitc?rnal  medium  of  exchange  existing  between  the  foodstuffs  found 
^^   the  outer  worlJ  and  the  cells  composing  the  various  tissues  of  the 
^^^<3y.     It  was  constantly  kept  before  the  student's  attention  that  the 
^^ain  and  ultimate  end  of  digestion  was  the  absorption  of  the  food- 
stuffs into  the  blood-stream,  not  as  proteoses  and  peptones,  but  as 
Native  albumins  and  globulins — these  latter  are  the  results  of  the 
living,  vital  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi  through  which 
Pass  the  proteoses  and  pQptones.     Thus,  into  the  blood  are  poured 
^ew  products  (the  work  of  digestion),  which  are  carried  by  its  circu- 
lation to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  be  given  up  to  the  various  tissues 
having  need  of  them.     By  this  means  every  cell  receives  the  nutri- 
Uient  necessary'  for  carrying  on  its  own  metabolic  processes,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  student  will  remember  that  each  cell 
possesses  an  inherent  selective  capability.     From  the  pabulum  con- 
tained in  the  enveloping  lymph  it  is  able  to  take  up  those  factors 
'Which  it  can  work  up  into  its  own  constitution  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  itself.     These  constituents,  having  served  their  respective 
purposes,  are  no  longer  of  any  value  to  the  cell — they  are  waste-pro- 
ducts, and  as  such  must  be  gotten  rid  of.     Passing  out  from  the  cell- 
substance,  they  find  themselves  in  the  same  enveloping  lymph,  to 
te  eventually  carried  again  into  the  blood-stream  for  elimination 
through  the  excretory  activities  of   the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin. 
Thus,  indirectly  the  blood  is  a  medium  of  elimination  of  such  dele- 
terious products  as  urea,  uric  acid,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  etc. 

However,  the  afferent  function  of  the  blood  is  not  simply  single, 
for  it  conveys  to  the  tissues  in  addition  that  material,  all-impor- 
tant for  successful  combustion, — namely,  oxygen, — which  has  been 
obtained  from  the  respired  air  of  the  lungs.  Among  w^arm-blooded 
animals  another  office  served  by  the  blood  is  to  equalize  to  a  certain 
degree  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Color. — There  are  certain  characteristics  which  distinctlv  mark 
blood  from  other  fluids.  The  color  of  the  blood  of  the  vertebrat  i  is 
generally  red.     Its  shade  is,  however,  not  fixed.     As  the  blood-stream 
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passes  through  a  variety  of  tissues  and  is  subjected  to  many  differ- 
ent conditions,  its  color  varies  from  a  scarlet  red  in  the  arteries  to 
a  bluish  red  in  the  veins.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  oxygen  in  com- 
bination with  haemoglobin  that  gives  to  the  arterial  blood  its  bright 
color.  Lessened  oxygen  means  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  latter  that  gives  to  venous  blood  its  characteristic 
bluish-red  color. 

When  normal  blood  is  drawn  from  a  blood-vessel  and  placed 
as  a  very  thin  film  upon  a  glass  slide,  it  is  found  to  be  opaque,  and 
printed  matter  cannot  be  read  through  it.  This  opacity  is  produced 
by  differences  of  refraction  possessed  by  its  several  components. 

The  healthy  red  color  of  the  nails,  conjunctiva,  lips,  ears,  and 
mucous  membranes  in  general  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  blood. 
When  there  is  insuflScient  supply  to  these  parts, — ^temporarily  in 
fainting  or  for  a  longer  period,  as  in  anaemia, — they  become  pale 
and  waxy  in  color.  In  asphyxia  and  certain  heart  affections  there 
is  a  want  of  proper  oxidation,  with  a  resultant  bluish  color  to  the 
above-named  parts. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  changed  by  the  action  of  poisons. 
The  most  marked  alteration  is  the  cherry-red  color  produced  by  the 
toxic  action  of  carbon  monoxide.  This  red  color  is  deeper  than  that 
of  arterial  blood. 

Beaction. — The  reaction  of  blood  is  alkaline.  This  alkalinity 
is  variable  in  amount.  Thus,  it  is  diminished  after  great  muscular 
exertion,  owing  to  the  formation  and  presence  in  it  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sarcolactic  acid.  After  long-continued  ingestion  of 
soda  the  alkalinity  is  increased;  after  the  use  of  acids  it  is  dimin- 
ished. In  no  case,  however,  does  it  become  distinctly  acid.  To  test 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  dry,  faintly  reddened  glazed  litmus-paper 
is  used.  Upon  it  is  placed  a  drop  of  blood,  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  half  a  minute,  to  be  then  wiped  off  with  a  weak  salt 
solution.     The  result  is  a  bhie  spot  upon  a  red  background. 

The  alkalinity  shown  bv  titration  with  tartaric  acid  is  the 
amount  of  alkali  Xa,  in  combination  with  weak  acids,  as  carbonic  or 
phosphoric,  and  is  known  as  "titration  alkalinity."  It  has  been 
extensively  studied  in  disease.  The  average  alkalinity  of  human 
blood  by  titration  with  a  standard  acid  after  the  corpuscles  have 
been  broken  up  is  that  of  a  0.2-  to  0.3-per-cent.  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate.  However,  the  true  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  the  number 
of  hydroxvl  ions  (OH  )  free  in  the  solution.  Physical  chemistry 
by  the  electrometric  method  has  shown  that  blood  is  a  liquid  very 
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'Jearly  neutral;  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  is  nearly  the 
^a*ne  as  in  distilled  water. 

Freudeberg  states  that  an  ounce  of  dilute  lactic  acid  in  one  day 
'■^duced  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  one-fourth,  whilst  two  drachms 
tartaric  acid  diminished  it  one-sixth. 

Blood  maintains  its  consistency  in  composition  by  the  excretion 
the  kidneys  and  exudation  into  the  lymph  spaces  of  tissues. 
Life  is  incompatible  with  an  acid  blood,  for  an  injection  of  an 
^cid  by  the  vein  quickly  causes  coma  and  death,  as  in  the  acidosis 
of  diabetes.  Venous  blood  is  less  alkaline  than  arterial  blood.  Its 
a^lkalinity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  disodic  phosphate  and 
ticarbonate  of  soda. 

Taste. — Blood  possesses  a  distinctly  salty  taste. 
Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  normal,  healthy  blood 
varies  within  certain  limits:  for  men,  about  1.057  to  l.OGG;  for 
'Women,  1.054  to  1.061.  Its  density  is  influenced  by  various  factors 
and  conditions.  If  fluids  be  used  sparingly  and  a  dry  diet  eaten, 
the  density  is  increased.  It  is  also  increased  by  exercise  and  pro- 
fuse sweating.  It  falls  when  fluid  is  injected  into  the  vessels,  but 
for  a  short  time  only. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  blood  varies  between 
97.7**  and  100**  F.  The  cutaneous  blood-supply  is  slightly  lower  in 
temperature,  while  the  warmest  blood  is  that  in  the  hepatic  vein; 
the  coldest  in  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Odor. — ^Fresh  blood  injparts  a  decided  odor,  peculiar  to  the 
animal  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  odor  of  blood  is  due  to  volatile 
fatty  acids  held  in  solution.  The  effect  becomes  more  striking  upon 
the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood. 

Viscofity. — The.  viscosity  of  the  blood  considerably  exceeds  that 
of  the  plasma,  or  that  of  the  serum,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  suspended  blood  corpuscles. 

Burton-Opitz  made  blood  laky  by  repeated  freezings,  arid  found 
the  viscosity  diminished.  The  viscosity  is  increased  by  the  increase 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood ;  hence  venous  blood  has  more  viscosity, 
according  to  Burton-Opitz,  than  arterial.  Burton-Opitz  has  shown 
that  hunger  reduces  viscosity  and  meat  diet  raises  it  to  a  great 
height,  whilst  carbohydrates  and  fat  diet  give  average  values  to  it. 
Hiirthle  has  found  in  animals  and  Hirsh  and  Beck  in  man  that  it 
is  inversely  related  to  the  coagulation  time;  hence  the  less  the 
viscosity  the  greater  the  time  in  coagulation. 

High  altitudes  increase  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.     The  specific 
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gravity  of  the  blood  may  be  regarded  aa  a  safe  index  of  viBcoaity  — 
The  greater  the  specific  gravity  ihe  greater  the  viscosity.  Hurthl<s 
has  estimated  that  the  worlv  done  by  the  lieart  in  the  dog  is  mor^^ 
than  four  times  as  great  as  It  would  be  if  the  circalatiOD  containec^ 
distilk'd  water  instead  of  blood.  Tliis  dilTerence  is  due  to  ih^s 
viscosity,  which  is  4.7  times  that  of  water. 

In  cholera,  the  vi^ioosjty  of  the  tarry  hiood  is  bo  much  it  will  no-* 
run  through  the  capillaries.  Polycythtemia  also  increases  the  vis — 
cnsity.  Here  the  cnpilhiry  circulation  is  slowed  and  the  extreniitiea= 
are  cold  or  dusky.  Alcoiiol,  by  the  digestive  tract  or  by  vein,  maliei^ 
the  viscosity  greater. 
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Quantity  of  Blood. — From  very  early  times  the  theme  of  the 
(|uamity  of  blood  circulating  within  the  Imdy  has  been  uppermost 
in  ihe  minds  of  pliysioloj^iets  jind  investigators.  By  reason  of  the 
iiiethdds  then  eiii]>loyed  the  results  were  inaccurate  and  difficult 
ot  atlaiuuit'iit.  Simple  bleeding  was  resorted  to,  but  deductions 
depended  upon  tbe  rji]iidily  with  wbi.b  the  blood  was  lost.  If  the 
animal  was  bled  very  rii]iidly,  tbeii  cousicliTiibJe  blood  remained  in 
the  vessels.  If  the  l.lood  was  cxtracled  very  sbnvly.  not  only  blood, 
but  serum  from  the  lympbiitic  vessels,  spaces,  and  glands  was 
obtained.     These  faelorr;  very  niaterinlty  altered  Ibe  calculations. 

Tbe  nereptid,  tliou^'b  not  very  simple,  method,  for  determina- 
tion of  tbe  (|iii.iMily  is  that  of  Welcker's.  It  is  as  follows:  The 
speci(ie  gnniiy  ..f  tbe  bl.)..d  a.'  well  as  weight  of  the  animal  ai-e  first 
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noted.  A  cannula  is  placed  in  the  animal's  carotid  through  which 
is  extracted  a  quantity  of  blood  to  serve  as  a  sample.  This  is 
deiibrinatedy  whereupon  portions  of  it  are  diluted  at  different  known 
strengths.  The  remainder  of  the  blood  in  the  body  is  then  allowed 
to  escape,  and  is  collected  and  defibrinated.  A  normal  salt  solution 
is  next  run  through  the  vessels  and  likewise  collected.  The  entire 
body,  minus  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  then  cut  into  very  fine 
pieces  and  extracted  with  water  for  one  or  two  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  bloody  water  ir?  expressed  and  added  to  the  drawn 
blood  and  washings.     The  entire  amount  is  carefully  measured. 

The  experimenter  compares  this  diluted  blood  with  the  pre- 
viously prepared  samples  of  the  diluted  blood  of  known  strength 
until  he  finds  tints  of  two  that  are  exactly  alike.     From  the  total 
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quantity  of  diluted  blood  and  the  knowledge  of  what  the  sample 
contains  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  blood 
contained  in  the  bodv.  To  this  must  be  added  the  blood  drawn  at 
first  to  make  the  various  samples.  The  weight  of  the  animal  com- 
pared with  the  above  results  gives  the  proportionate  amount. 

B}'  this  and  similar  computations  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  blood  is  equal  to  from  one-eleventli  to  one-fourteenth  of  the 
body  weight.  Approximately,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one-thirteenth  of 
the  bodyweight. 

"Koughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lungs,  heart,  large  arteries, 
and  veins  contain  one-fourth;  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton  one-fourth; 
the  liver  one-fourth;  and  other  organs  one-fourth."    (Ranke.) 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant during  absorption  of  the  digestive  products  than  in  fasting.  It 
has  been  experimentally  proven  that  during  digestion  the  lethal  dose 
of  strychnia  must  be  double  that  in  an  animal  fasting.  Diarrhcea 
and  sweats  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood.  The  viscera  contain  the 
most  blood;  the  muscles  contain  much  less.  The  quantity  of  blood 
in  an  or^n  varies  with  its  activity  or  repose.  The  salivary  glands 
when  active  receive  four  times  more  blood  than  when  in  repose. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood  Compared. — At  this  point  the  stu- 
dent's attention  is  called  to  a  few  main  points  wherein  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  bloods  differ.  Very  conspicuously  stands  out  the 
marked  difference  in  color:  the  scarlet  of  arterial,  the  bluish  red  of 
venous  blood.  These  color-differences  depend  ])rimarily  upon  the 
amount  of  oxygen-gas  contained  in  the  blood.  It  unites  with  the 
iron  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (little  bodies)  to  form  a  very  unstable 
compound,  known  as  oxyhemoglobin.     When  carbon-dioxide  gas  is 
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present  it  also  forms  an  unstable  compound.  Its  color  is  dark. 
When  oxyhtemoglobin  is  in  excess,  as  it  is  in  arterial  blood,  the  color 
is  a  bright  red.  When  carbon  dioxide  is  in  the  ascendancy,  the 
blood  is  bluish  red  in  color  and  the  oxygen-gas  is  present  in  diaiiH 
ished  amounts.  • 

Arterial  blood  contains  more  of  the  assimilable  products  of  Ike 
digestive  processes,  so  that  it  is  better  fitted  to  supply  the  cells  with 
their  proper  nourishment.  It  also  contains  greater  quantities  of 
salts,  fats,  and  sugars. 

Venous  blood  contains  less  nutriment,  but  more  waste-productB, 
particularly  urea  and  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  catabdic 
processes. 

Composition  of  the  Blood. — Apparently  the  blood-streani,  as 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  is  composed  of  one  homogeneous,  red  anb- 
stance;  but  when  examined  histologically  with  the  microscope  this 
impression  becomes  entirely  dispelled.  It  is  then  found  to  be  com- 
posed in  reality  ot  a  transparent  li<juid  portion,  known  as  the  pIoMM, 
or  liquor  sarujuinisy  in  wliich,  as  a  medium,  float  an  immense  mnu- 
bor  of  hlood-rnrpusrks.  The  great  majority  of  these  latter  are  col- 
ored, and  it  is  to  them  that  the  blood  owes  its  color.  There  are  at 
least  three  different  kinds  of  blood-oorpuscles,  commonly  known  as 
the  red  corpuscles;  the  white  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes;  and  the  hloodr 
plates. 

The  red  corpuschs  of  mammalia — the  camel  and  others  of  the 
group  of  Camelidce  alone  being  excepted — are  circular  plates,  bicon- 
cave, and  without  nuclei.  Those  of  the  birds  and  reptiles  are  elliptical, 
biconvex  and  nucleated. 

Human  red  blood-corpuscies  are  biconcave,  disc-shaped  bodies 
with  rounded  rdoffs  and  sliirlit  central  depressions.  They  have  been 
tersely  described  by  one  author  as  "circular,  biconcave,  nonnucleated 
discs." 

Weidenreich  holds  that  the  red  lorjuiscles  are  bell-shaped  and 
not  biconcave,  the  latter  condition  being  due  to  evaporation  and  con- 
centration of  blood  outside  the  body. 

The  eorpusclos  are  formed  of  a  semisolid,  homogeneous,  iron- 
holding  mass  which  appears  to  have  no  membrane  or  nucleus,  for 
a  nucleus  is  normally  met  with  in  them  only  during  embryonic  life 
of  mammals  and  in  the  blood  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  the 
amphibia.  In  size,  thoy  are  about  l{\2on  inch  in  diameter  and 
M2000  iiieh  in  thickness.  A'arions  causes  and  conditions  may,  how- 
ever, slightly  increase  or  decrease  their  size. 


Flci.   4S. 
;    Hebnicioi-b   A^.-f-uia.      Ehrlicli's   friafict    HtBin,      Zeiss 
nniUr  1.  oil  ininiersioD  Vn-    »,  normal  erythrocytes;   ft,  mega loey tea ;   c.  micro- 
cytm;    d.  iiiHrked  poikiloi-ytosia ;    e.  mit^iiBlohlast ;    f,  [xilynuck'ar  neulrophilie 
leilFOryM.     <LenKartz- Brooks.) 

B.— LiKSAi.  (Splesic)  Lcijk.euia.  a,  nornml  erythrocyte;  6.  nuc]i!«ted 
erythrocyte,  nucleus  eceenlrically  situated;  r,  [mlyniiclear  neutrophilic  leuco- 
cyleai    d,  ensiDopbilic  (myelo)  ceil.     (Lenhartz-Bruoks.! 

C— LlENAi  (Splenic)  Leuk.cuta.  al.  megHlobloHt-.  n,  normal  erythro- 
pyt*!  aS.  niegaloblast,  with  anffinic  de)ipnemtinn:  ft.  poiyniiolcar  leucocytes; 
(-,  'mu'row  cells"  (myelocytes) ;    d,  large  lymphocyte.     (l.enliartZ'BroukB.) 

/>.— AmTE  Lbuk.KHia.  The  upper  portion  is  stained  with  Ehrlich's  stain 
with  eosin-hematoxylin;  the  lower  portion  is  stained  with  the  Plehn  (.'lieiuin- 
•ky**  stain.     (Lenhartz-Brooks.) 
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Because  of  their  extremely  email  size,  the  corpuscles  are  not 
really  red  when  viewed  singly  with  the  microscope,  but  rather  of 
a  pale  yellow  or  even  greenish  tinge.  It  is  only  when  millions  of 
fhem.  are  en  mouse  that  the  characteristic  red  color  hecomes  appar- 
ent :    Bcarlet  red  in  arterial  blood,  purplish  red  in  venous  blood, 

A  peculiar  inherent  property  of  red  corpuscles  is  to  arrange 
themselves,  when  withdrawn  from  their  retaining  vessels,  in  the 


Fig.  47. — Blood-corpuBclea  of  DilTerent  Animale.  (  Thanhoffeb.  ) 
1,  iVoMiM.  i,  Raita  nrutmta:  a,  upper  Ttew  of  ume:  ^.  vblte  blood- 
Mrpuscles;  c,  ilde-Ttcir  o(  red  corpuactei.  3.  TrICoD.  t.  Bnike.  B.  CamcL 
«,  Turtle.  7,  Salamander.  8,  Carp.  9,  Cobllit  JumiHit.  10,  Cuck<».  11,  CtUcken. 
U,  CanaiT  bird.  13,  LIOD.  U,  Elepbaul.  Ili,  Man:  a.  upper  Tlev  a[  aama; 
i,  cmated   form;    i^   white  blDod-corpaicIa.     It,   Horse'*  eella  la   rouleaux. 


form  of  rolls  of  coin,  adhering  to  one  another  by  some  peculiar 
sffinity.  To  describe  this  condition  the  tenn  rouleaux  has  been 
used.  This  peculiarity  becomes  particularly  marked  when  there  is 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system.  Formation  of  rouleaux  can  be 
prevented  by  the  injection  of  physiological  salino-solution. 

Faraiitet  of  Blood-corpnsclea. — In  the  red  corpuscles  of  some 
birds  and  fishes  the  mieroscopist  frequently  notices  small,  trans- 
parent spots-.  These  are  "p  sen  do  vacuoles,"  in  which  small  parasites 
may  be  developed  and  later  shed  into  the  blood-stream.     Within  the 
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red  corimsck':;  i>f  man,  when  atffcted  by  malaria,  are  d«veIopect  the 
I'lasniodium  mulariiv.  Their  passage  into  the  patient's  blood-piasixia 
marks  a  paroxysm. 

ITumber  of  Red  Corpnsclei. — Tlu'  number  of  the  corpuscles  i 
usually  ^])<lk^'n  of  in  tonus  of  i.'ubic  millimeters;  thu«,  in  man  th^i" 
are  about  S.dOii.tiOo  per  tiibic  millimeter;  in  woman,  about  4,500,0O<: 
Tliesc  fi^ircs  represent  the  uverajre  number  per  cubic  millimeter,  L>vi 
even  in  health  ami  in  the  sjime  in<1ivitlual  there  may  be  wide  vari« 
tions  fnini  this  standard,  to  suv  nothing  of  the  extreme  dirainuti<:»i 
experienced  in  certain  patholojjical  eonditioDs. 


f) 


Fig.  49. — Human  a  lilt  Amphibian  nUHHl-i-(ir|>u^lcs.     (LA^nmts.k 
A.  Humia  n>d  blood -carpu>rtes:    I.  on  Ibe  But;    I.  (■a  tb*  edcB:    S,  routMUI 
ol   red   rorputi'Ici.    H.   Ampbiblmn   ivd   ccrpUKlvT     1.    on  Ib(   flat:     1.  on   rdsF. 
C.    Id'fll    (riin8V..r«    s.Tiion   nf   .i   human    red  eorrutol*,    magntafd  SOW   llmc^ 
a-b.  linear  dlmneter:    t-d,  Ulicknns. 

As  the  coriHiscles  are  sniiill  bodies  lloatinfr  in  a  liquid  medium, 
(he  stiidi'iit  i-au  ea-^ily  understand  why  their  uuml>cr  should  be  in 
inverse  ratio  to  lln'  'iiunilily  of  plasma,  when  liiv  unit,  cubic  milli- 
meter, is  ei'iisidered.  I'oiijous  swcaiin;:  and  the  loss  of  much  water 
by  tlie  bnvvi'Is  and  kidneys  occasion  a  temporary  inerease  in  their 
ninnlj.'r.  \ormally.  ibere  is  no  ditr.T.'nio  as  to  the  number  of 
eorpuM-les  in  arteries  and  veins,  provided  there  be  no  con^stion  in 
the  latler. 

A  triost  inttTesting  variation  is  that  produced  by  habitation  in 
high  ahitiides.  A  two  weeks'  sojourn  in  a  lii,::h  mountain  has  been 
known  to  show  an  imri'.Tr-e  frnin  .■i.(10i>.i>ili>  to  T.in*i\"<>"  per  cubic 
millimeter.  Tbt<  i-  ai'.ountcd  for  by  a  real  itiercase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corpuscles. 
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Both  the  hffimoglobin-content  and  the  corpuscles  augment  to 
the  saine  degree  in  high  altitudes.  A  return  of  the  individual  to  a 
lower  level  is  followed,  in  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  by  a  distinct 
fall  both  in  hsanoglobin  and  the  number  of  corpuscles. 

In  pernicious  anaemia  the  marrow  fat  of  the  bones  is  invaded 
by  the  red  marrow  which  normally  exists  at  the  extremities  of  bones, 
the  whole  marrow  becomes  red  and  a  manufactory  of  red  corpuscles. 
Iron  and  arsenic  seem. to  stimulate  the  bone-marrow  to  produce  red 
corpuscles.  The  final  fate  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  to  be  broken 
up  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  excreted  in  the  bile  as  bile  pigment.  If 
the  disintegration  of  red  corpuscles  is  very  great  the  pigment  may 
obstruct  the  bile  capillaries  and  the  bile  be  -reabsorbed,  producing 
'^hsematogenons  jaundice." 

There  is  both  an  increased  destruction  and  an  increased  regen- 
eration of  red  corpuscles  in  pernicious  ansemia.  The  blood-count 
may  be  reduced  to  143,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

In  chlorosis  the  corpuscular-count  falls  considerably.  A  de- 
crease to  half  a  million  per  cubic  millimeter  is  the  lowest  limit 
compatible  with  life. 

Life-cyole  of  the  Eed  Corpuscles. — The  life  of  the  red  corpuscle 
is  unknown.  In  experimental  transfusion  the  red  corpuscles  disap- 
pear at  the  end  of  a  variable  period.  The  destruction  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  extravasations  does  not  give  us  any  precise  results. 
Observing  the  differences  in  color,  consistency,  and  chemical  reac- 
tion, it  is  found  that  they,  correspond  to  the  different  degrees  of 
development.  This  shows  tliat  in  the  blood  there  is  a  constant 
destruction  and  renewal  of  the  corpuscles. 

Quincke  believes  that  a  red  corpuscle  lives  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month. 

Besides  the  liver,  the  spleen  is  also  a  place  for  the  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Counting  Bed  Corpuscles. — Various  methods  have  been  devised 
for  counting  the  number  of  corpuscles,  the  instruments  used  receiv- 
ing the  name  hcemacylomelers.  Modifications  are  numerous,  but 
underlying  all  of  them  is  one  main  principle,  namely:  the  actual 
counting  of  the  corpuscles  within  a  certain  measured  bulk.  To 
preserve  the  shape  and  integrity  of  these  little  bodies  during  the 
technique  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  sample  of  blood  with  some 
solution  whose  specific  gravity  exactly  equals  that  of  the  blood- 
serum.  Some  of  this  blood-solution  is  then  placed  upon  a  gradu- 
ated slide  beneath  a  microscope  for  counting,  when  the  number 
per  cubic  millimeter  is  easily  computed. 
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At  thia  point  the  atttntiou  of  the  student  will  be -directed  to 
but  two  instrumcDta:  (1)  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparahis,  and  (2)  th~e 
Dai  and  htematocrit. 

1.  Thoma-Zkiss  Appabatds. — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  1 
separate  and  distinct  purta :   a  capillary  tube  and  a  counting  chan 
ber.     The  tube  is  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  amount  of  bloc 


L   glass  atldr   upoa   which  li  k 
■rrurati'lir  ruli'd  »o  a9  ta  prcacol   1  square  millimeter  divided  lot 
of   ,  ,.   ni|]Ilmi>tcr   earb.    I,    Btood    is   drawn    up   to    tbls   poioL    1 
normal   ■mllnr-iinlutioti  dr.ivn  up  tbe  tube.  rolxi>d  with  the  Uood  dnwn  op  (O 
1.    In  101  parts  the  blood  torma  1  part. 

whose  cor])U3cle5  are  to  be  counted.  By  it  also  is  accomplished  the 
proper  Oiiiitiou  in  the  i]|i['er.  bullicil  cliainbcr.  The  capillary  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  priidnuti'il  to  ii,""  and  1.0  imirks.  Just  above  the 
capillary  portion  of  ttio  iiistriiiuonf  if  (bo  butbous  portion  contain- 
ing n  small  {jliis-:  Imll  to  assist  in  the  thoroufih  inixinu  of  blood  and 
dilutinff  nnrnm!  solini?  thiid.  .Tnst  nbove  tbe  l)iilb  is  the  101  mark. 
For  dnnvin^'  both  lilood  and  the  diUitinj;  saline  into  the  apparatus 
there  is  uttuclied  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  n  suitable  month- 
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piece.  With  the  blood  up  to  the  1.0  mark  and  enough  dUnting 
Baliiie  to  bring  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid  to  101,  the  dilution  is 
1   to  100. 

The  second  portion  of  the  instrument,  known  as  the  etmnling 
t^amber,  is  constructed  so  as  to  enable  one  to  count  under  the  micro- 
scope all  the  cells  in  a  known  bulk  of  the  diluted  blood.  In  the 
center  of  a  thick  glass  slide  is  cemented  a  cover-glass  of  accurately 


Fig.  61.— Daland's  Usmatocrit. 

zneasDred  thickness  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  about  1  centimeter 
in  diameter.  In  the  central  area  of  this  cover-glass  there  is  also 
^^dnented  to  the  glass  slide  a  glass  disc  about  2  millimeters  smaller 
»i  diameter  and  exactly  %q  millimeter  thinner  than  the  cover-glass. 
^fae  glass  shelf  being  exactly  i4o  millimeter  thinner  than  the  cover- 
SlasE,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  a  second  loose  cover-glass  be 
'*id  upon  the  first,  the  under  surface  of  this  loose  cover-glass  will 


I     4  #,<i^C   CP 


Fig.  62. — Red  Blood-corpuscles.     (Landoib.) 


a.   b.  Normal   humaD  red  corpuacles  witb  tbe  central   depreaslon  mora  or 
I   Id   tocna.    r.   il,   e,   Mulberrjr   torro*.    o.   A.   Crenatnl  corpuacles.    k.   Pale 
eorpuaclea.   i.  Stroma,   t.  Frog'i  corpuiclea  acted  upon  by  a  atroni 
aallne  aolntlon. 

be  exactly  J>4o  millimeter  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  disc. 
In  this  way  there  is  secured  a  layer  of  fluid  '/h,  millimeter  in  depth. 
Furthermore,  1  square  millimeter  of  the  surface  of  the  disc  is  out- 
lined and  subdivided  by  intersecting  lines  into  400  smalt  squares. 
For  convenience  in  counting,  every  fifth  row  of  squares  is  divided 
into  two  by  an  additional  line.  The  volume  of  diluted  blood  above 
each  square  of  the  micrometer  will  be  Ymnn  cubic  millimeter.  The 
average  of  10  or  more  squares  is  then  ascertained,  which  result  is 
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multiplied  by  4000  times  100  to  give  the  number  of  corpuscles  iu  a. 
cubic  millimeter  of  undiluted  blood. 

The  H.ematocrit. — A  rapid  approximate  determination  of  tV^^ 
relative  percentage  of   the  corpuscles   may   be  made  by  Dalan^^^^ 
instrument.     The   blood  is  sucked   up  the  graduated  tube   wiihc^-9^^ 
dilution  and  then  ccntrifuged.     The  corpuscles  rapidly  accumul^  "^^ 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  in  an  almost  solid  mass,  and  their  collect!  ^^''  * 
volume  can  be  directlv  read  off.     The  estimate  can  be  made  witlm         ^ 
small  quantity  of  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being  used  f  ^r^^*^ 
clinical  purposes.     Daland  found  that  50  was  normal;   this,  mul'fc^  ^*" 
plied  by  100,000,  gives  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  1  cubic  miU^  ^^" 
meter. 

H>EMOLYSIS,  OR  LAKINQ  OF  BLOOD. 

Experiments  Upon  the  Blood. — Points  of  interest  to  the  physics 

ogist  particularly  and  to  the  clinician  incidentally  have  been  di 
closed  as  the  results  of  some  simple  experimental  work  upon  t)m 
blood-corpuscles.     Each  red  corpuscle  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
fine  meshwork,  or  stroma,  consisting  of  noncolored,  homogeneou. 
protoplasm.     Scattered  throughout  this  framework  is  the  iron-holA 
ing  pigment,  which  gives  color  to  the  corpuscle  and  is  the  substanc 
with   which   the   oxygen-gas   enters   into   loose   combination.     An^^' 
reagent   which   is   able   to   sever   the   union   between   stroma   ancS 
hjcmoglobin  causes  the  latter  to  pass  into  solution  in  the  plasma. « 
The  once-red  corpuscles  then  appear  as  transparent  bodies.     ThisS' 
makes  the  blood  dark  red,  but  transpareni,  since  the  coloring  mat-^ 
ter  is  in  solution.     When  the  blood  is  in  this  condition  it  is  said 
to  be  "lake-colored.'' 

This  discharge  of  the  h<Tnioglobin  from  the  corpuscles  is  called 
ha»niolysijr.  Tlie  substances  which  produce  this  state  of  affairs  ar^ 
ha>niolytic  agents. 

Overton  holds  that  the  surface  layer  of  the  protoplasm  of  all 
animal  and  vegt*tal»le  cells  is  impregnated  with  a  layer  of  a  compound 
of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  which  permits  of  a  slow  or  rapid  exchange 
of  substances  lu'twccn  the  cell  and  its  medium.  The  static  osmotic 
features  of  a  cell  independent  of  its  inherent  protoplasmic  activity 
depends  upon  the  solubility  of  substances  in  cholesterin-kcithin. 
Hence  the  cell-envelope  is  permeable  to  most  organic  poisons,  alk^-  ^ 
loids,  phenol  and  anti])yrin,  whilst  proteids  or  carbohydrates  cannot 
possil)ly  enter  the  cell  in  a  similar  manner.  The  hjemolytic  action 
of  saponine,  solanine  and  digitaline  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
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this  envelope.     Hedin  has  shown  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  very 
permeable  to  aldehydes,  ketones  and  alcohols. 

The   action   of   certain    organic  substances  is   of   considerable 

^^portance.     Thus,  bile  and  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  biliary  acids 

have  the  power  to  dissolve  and  destroy  the  red  corpuscles  with 

phenomena  which  resemble  those  produced  by  the  action  of  chloro- 

^^tin.     Urea  in  solution  and  excess  of  alkali  also  destroys  them. 

The  lowering  of  osmotic  pressure  in  the  plasma  by  water  will 
'^ake  the  blood  laky,  an  act  of  haemolysis,  because  an  excess  of  water 
^^vers  the  osmotic  pressure  outside  the  corpuscle;  then  the  water 
^^ters  the  corpuscles,  discharges  and  dissolves  the  haemoglobin. 

The  red  corpuscles  comport  themselves  in  saline  solutions  as  an 
element  with  a  semi-permeable  envelope  containing  a  liquid. 

For  each  sodium  chloride  solution  there  is  such  a  degree  of  con- 
traction that  the  red  corpuscles  remain  the  same  as  in  the  plasma. 
"Xhis  is  called  an  isotonic  solution,  and  its  osmotic  pressure  is  the 
^ame  as  that  of  the  plasma.     If  the  water  in  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  is  proportionately  increased,  the  blood-corpuscles  absorb  a 
part  and  swell.     Here  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  is  lower  than  that  of  the  plasma,  and  is  called  a  hypotonic 
f?olution.     When  the  osmotic  pressure  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
plasma,  then  the  red  corpuscle  gives  out  its  water  until  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  cell  contents  is  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
solution.     This  is  called  a  hypertonic  solution. 

The  percentage  of  NaCl  necessary  to  generate  such  a  solution 
is,  for  frogs'  blood,  0.65  per  cent. ;  for  blood  of  man,  0.95  per  cent. 
Hsmolysins. — Laky  blood  may  also  be  produced  upon  the  injec- 
tion of  the  blood-serum  of  one  animal  into  the  blood  of  another  kind 
of  animal,  the  serum  having  the  power  to  destroy  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  term  "globulicidal  action"  covers  this  property  of  the  serum. 

But  the  term  "globulicidal  action"  has  been  replaced  by  the 
term  haemolysis.  This  is  not  due  to  differences  in  osmotic  pressure, 
but  to  a  haemolysin  in  the  blood  which  is  composed  of  two  bodies, 
amboceptor  and  complement  or  alexin.  The  microbe  of  tetanus 
generates  a  tetanolysin.  Snake  venoms  set  free  the  haemoglobin  in 
red  corpuscles.  The  action  of  foreign  serum  is  not  limited  to  an 
action  only  on  the  red  corpuscles,  for  it  may  attack  nerve  and  other 
cells.  0.04  cubic  centimeter  of  serum  of  certain  Italian  eels  by  the 
vein  kills  the  rabbit,  with  apparently  an  action  on  the  vasomotor  and 
respiratory  centers.  Dilutions  of  serum  of  certain  Italian  eels  1  to 
15,000  or  to  20,000  produces  haemolysis  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  other 
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aniiaalSy  and  is,  up  to  the  present,  the  most  powerful  hflemolytic 
agent  known. 

As  to  vitality,  it  is  known  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  that^ 
have  escaped  from  the  circulator}'  system,  as  well  as  those  from- 
defibrinated  blood,  when  reintroduced  into  the  living  blood-streanOL^ 
retain  their  vitality. 

THE  WHITE  CORPUSCLES. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  colorless,  spherical  little  bodies  whieb 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  red  ones  and  much  less  numerous.  Elacb 
is  about  %5oo  i^^h  in  diameter  and  is  composed  of  granular  proto- 
plasm that  is  highly  refractile  and  without  any  enveloping  mem- 
brane. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  erythrocytes,  the  leucocytes  posses^s 
not  only  one,  but  usually  three  nuclei;  even  four  are  not  unconx— 
mon.     Within  the  nuclei  mav  be  defined  several  distinct  nucleoli. 

ft 

When  examining  a  section  of  blood,  it  is  at  once  a  striking  fea— 
ture  how  few  are  the  white  as  compared  with  the  red  corpuscles.     Iix 
the  average  field  but  three  or  four  are  found,  while  at  the  same 
time  hundreds  of  erythrocytes  are  noticed.     The  average  is  but  / 
white  for  every  500  or  000  red  ones. 

This  proportion  does  not  pretend  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
their  relationship  l)ecause  of  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  the  white 
corpuscles  even  in  a  single  day.  They  increase  during  digestion  and 
diminish  during  abstinence.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  white 
corpuscles  are  found  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood. 

Bleeding,  lactation,  quinine,  local  suppuration,  pregnancy,  and 
leucocythaemia  increase  the  white  corpuscles;  their  number  is  dimin- 
ished by  large  doses  of  mercury. 

The  proportionate  nmnber  of  leucocytes  th^t  is  found  in  blood 
drawn  from  its  containing  vessels  is  no  criterion  of  the  number 
found  within  the  blood-streani.  As  soon  as  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
bodv,  for  no  accountable  reason,  an  immense  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles  disappears.  It  is  stated  that  then*  remain  but  one-tenth  of 
the  number  previously  found  in  circulation. 

Colorless  corpuscles  are  not  essentially  peculiar  to  the  blood- 
stream nor  to  be  found  only  in  it,  for  similar  corpuscles  are  found 
in  lymph,  chyle,  adenoid  tissue,  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones,  and 
also  as  wandering  cells  in  connective  tissue,  drawn  thither  by  inflam- 
mation and  bv  bacteria. 

Varieties. — According  to  Ehrlich,  they  may  be  separated  into 
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three  groups,  the  basis  of  classification  depending  upon  the  staining 
proclivities  of  the  granules  held  witliin  the  cytoplasm.  To  the  first 
^oup  he  gave  the  name  eosinophiles,  because  the  granules  of  this 
class  of  corpuscles  stain  best  with  acid  aniline  dyes.  The  basophiles 
comprise  the  second  group  and  include  those  staining  best  with  basic 
dyes.  Last  come  the  neutrophiles;  their  granules  are  capable  of 
being  colored  only  by  the  presence  of  neutral  dyes.  This  classifica- 
tion is  a  very  popular  one,  and  holds  a  very  prominent  position  in 
pathological  circles. 

White  blood-corpuscles  are  classified  in  two  varieties : — 
1.  Lymphocytes  are  without  granules  in  the  cell  and  without 
amceboid  movement. 

(a)  Small  mononuclear  lymphocytes  are  about  the  size  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle,  have  a  large,  round,  concentric  nucleus,  a 
small  amount  of  cytoplasm,  and  are  strongly  basophilic,  20 
per  cent. 
(p)  Large  mononuclear  lymphocytes  have  a  large,  oval  nucleus, 
located  excentrically;  cytoplasm  relatively  considerable,  not 
granular,  and  are  weakly  basophilic,  1  per  cent. 
IL  Leucocytes  have  a  granular  cytoplasm  and  amoeboid  move- 
ment. 

(a)  Transitional  are  mononuclear  leucocytes,  having  a  large 
nucleus,  considerable  granular  cytoplasm,  and  neutrophilic 
granules.  They  are  a  transitional  form  between  the  largo 
lymphocytes  and  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  7  per 
cent. 
(6)  Polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  have  the  amoeboid  movement 
well  developed;  the  granules  in  the  cytoplasm  are  neutro- 
philic; and  the  nucleus  is  divided  into  lobes,  connected  by 
bands,  70  per  cent. 

(c)  Eosinophiles  have  a  segmented  nucleus,  the  granules  in  the 
cytoplasm  are  large  and  stain  with  eosin;  they  are  oxyphilic, 
2  per  cent. 

(d)  Mast  cells  are  small  in  number,  with  a  polymorphic  nucleus 
and  basophilic  granules,  O.V»  per  cent. 

Amoeboid  Movement. — All  the  leucocvtes  have  in  common  a  \qt\ 
Remarkable  attribute  of  spontaneously  chan^j^ing  their  shape  and 
thereby  executing  certain  movements,  wliieh,  from  their  great 
similarity  to  those  performed  by  the  micro-organ i:?m,  amoeba,  have 
been  termed  ama>hoi(L  Wlien  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  are  maintained  at  the  proper  standard,  the  leucocytes  will 
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1)0  wen  slowly  to  niter  their  shapes  and  to  send  ont  from  their  cyto- 
plasm littlf  priH-esst's  iiili>  which  the  remainder  of  the  leucocjtes 
wem  to  flow,  thereby  causing  a  sli^rht  moTement  with  change  ot 
poeition.  This  process  repealed  successively  gives  to  the  cell  its 
power  slowly  to  move  from  place  to  place,  after  having  worked  it» 
way  through  the  vessel-walls  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissues. 
This  locomotion  is  freqncntly  termed  the  "wandering"  of  the  celL 


Kig.  53. — Leucocytes  of  Man,  Bhowing  Ama'boid  Movement.     (Lakpoib.) 

To  their  stifky  exteriors  there  are  freijiienlly  seen  adhering 
ilm'  pieces  nf  liruk en-down  cells,  liactoria,  ntnl  other  foreign  par- 
tides.  By  rciisim  of  errtain  inleriinl  eirculutory  movements  in  the 
jirotoplusni  "f  the  Iciu'ncytos,  thesi'  adherent  foreipn  particles  may 
he  drawn  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  where  some  nre  digegted,  and 
others  excreted  as  effete  matters. 

Functions  of  the  lencocytei. — Tt  is  deiinitcly  known  that  the 
leucocytes  play  nn  importnnt  rnle  in  the  process  of  blond-coagula- 
tion.    Their  relation  to  this  most  important  process  will  be  dift- 
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cussed  under  the  head  of  "Coagulation."  They  arc  believed  to  help 
maintain  the  needed  proportioji  oi  proteids  in  the  blood. 

Their  most  evident  finiction  is  the  protection  of  the  economy 
from  both  harmless  and  pathogenic  bacteria.  This  they  accomplish 
by  two  methods.  The  first  is  by  generating  a  defensive  proteid 
which^  when  unbibed  by  the  bacteria,  kills  them.  The  second  and 
more   usual   method   is   that   of   drawing    into   their   interiors   the 

* 

various  bacteria,  together  with  the  debria  resulting  from  lesions,  and 
digesting  them.  From  this  apparent  consumption  of  foreign  par- 
ticles they  have  gained  for  themselves  the  name  of  phafjocytes,  and 
the  act  is  known  as  phagocytosis.  The  seat  of  the  presence  of  the 
bacteria  marks  a  miniature  battlefield,  with  the  hosts  of  bacteria 
drawn  up  on  one  side  in  battle  array  against  the  leucocytes,  the  two 
armies  to  become  engaged  in  a  death-struggle.  If  the  leucocytes, 
now  termed  phagocytes,  are  victorious,  they  not  only  kill  their 
adversaries,  but  even  remove  every  vestige  of  the  com])at,  aided  by 
the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  Those  leucocvtes  which  come  out 
of  the  aflfray  unharmed  and  are  no  longer  needed,  find  their  way 
back  into  the  blood-stream. 

If,  however,  the  bacteria,  with  their  toxic  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, are  too  powerful  for  the  phagocytes,  the  latter  succumb,  to 
become  pus-corpuscles.  When  the  ])us  has  been  removed  by  drain- 
age and  the  action  of  other  leucocytes,  the  brokeji-down  tissues  are 
replaced  by  regenerating  connective  tissues. 

Bacteria  alone  are  not  the  provocation  for  attack  by  the  phago- 
cytes, for  the  presence  of  other  foreign  matters  will  also  call  out 
an  assault.  It  is  well  known  that  surgical  ligatures  of  gut  and  silk 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  uithin  the  bodv-cavitv  and  tissues  are 
gradually  removed,  particle  by  particle,  by  the  phagocytic  action  of 
the  leucocytes. 

The  absorption  of  the  tails  of  tadpoles  and  other  batrachians 
is  due  to  phagocytic  action. 

Diapedesis. — By  reason  of  their  locouiotivc  tendencies  the  leu- 
cocytes and  red  corpuscles  are  able  to  make  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries;  this  emigration  has  been  styhnl  diapfdesis. 
There  are  several  stages  before  the  loiUMH-ytc  finally  makes  its  exit, 
namely:  slowing  of  the  current  with  the  adherence  of  the  cell  to 
the  side  of  the  blood-vessel,  and  projection  of  processes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  gradual  exit  of  the  entire  leucocyte.  This  process 
occurs  to  some  extent  in  health,  but  is  greatly  exaggerated  by 
inflammation,  presence  of  bacteria,  etc.     Circumscribed  collections 
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outside  of  the  vessels  often  form  abscesses,  the  leucocytes  then 
receive  the  name  pus-corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  in  this  condition 
usually  are  dead  and  show  signs  of  fatty  degeneration.  Frequently 
red  corpuscles  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  white  ones,  passing  through 
the  openings  in  the  vessel-walls  made  by  th^  former. 

In  acute  fevers  and  septic  processes,  as  the  temperature  rises 
there  follows  a  decrease  in  the  number'  of  erythrocytes,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  leucocytes. 

Origin  of  Leucocytes. — The  source  of  the  colorless  corpuscles 
seems  to  be  rather  extended.  They  originate  in  the  bone-marrow 
and  spleen,  but  the  credit  for  greatest  production  belongs  to  the 
lymphoid  tissues  and  lymphatic  glands.  From  these  latter  sources 
the  leucocytes  enter  the  lymph-circulation,  from  thence  to  be 
emptied  into  the  blood-stream.  After  having  once  gained  entrance 
to  the  blood-circulation  there  is  rapid  multiplication  to  keep  up  the 
proper  supply,  since  many  succumb  to  the  poisons  secreted  and 
excreted  by  the  various  bacteria. 

One  set  of  observers  assert  that  all  white  corpuscles  are  derived 
from  a  single  type  of  cell;  that  the  nongranular  can  form  the 
granular.  Another  set  of  observers  hold  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  granular  and  nongranular,  and  that  one  is  never  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

In  lymphatic  leuka?mia  the  red  marrow  is  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  adenoid  tissue,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the 
granular  cells  disappear  almost  entirely.  The  large  clear  cells  with 
a  single  nucleus  in  the  marrow  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  granulai 
leucocytes,  which,  by  the  protoplasmic  de])osit  of  granules,  become 
granular  myelocytes,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  still  single,  and  arc 
largely  present  in  mvelogonous  leukaemia. 

The  marrow  prndurps  the  (jrauulnr  celK  whilst  the  lymphaiic  iissui 
ijenerates  the  nongranular  cell.  !Muir  has  calculated  that  all  the 
white  cells  in  the  blood  would  not  sutliee  to  form  more  than  ar 
ounce  of  pus.  The  average  life  of  the  leucocyte  is  a  few  days.  The 
spleen  is  largely  a  place  of  destruction  of  leucocytes. 

Blood-plates,  Hsematoblasts  of  Hayem  and  Hsemaconien  or  Blood' 
Dust. — In  addition  to  the  erythrocytes  and  leucocytes  found  floating 
in  the  lujuor  sanr/uini^i,  there  have  been  discovered  other  numerous 
smaller  bodies,  termed  blood-plates  and  elementary  granules. 

The  blood-plates  are  pale  yellow  or  colorless  discs:  round,  oval 
or  crescentic  in  shape:  and  varying  within  wide  ranges  as  to  size 
being   about   half   the   size   of   the    red   corpuscle.     Deetjen    state 
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that  blood-plates  are  nucleated  and  contain  protoplasm  with  an 
amceboid  movement.     In  blood  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  vessels 
they  diminish  very  rapidly  both  in  numbers  and  size,  becoming  grad- 
ually dissolved  in  the   plasma.     They   are   readily   seen  in   blood 
treated  with  1  per  cent,  of  solution  of  osmic  acid. 

As  to  their  nature,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the 
consensus  of  thought  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  plates  being  formed 
bodies,  and  not  precipitates.  They  have  been  found  to  contain  the 
same  elements  chemically  as  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes. 

The  number  of  blood-plates  is  about  half  a  million  per  cubic 
millimeter.    In  the  defibrination  of  blood  by  whipping  two  periods 
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Fig.  54. — Blood-plates  and  their  Derivatives.     (Landois.) 

1,  Red  corpuscle  on  the  flat.  2,  On  the  side.  3,  Unchanged  blood -plates. 
4,  Lymph-corpuscle  surrounded  hy  blood-plates.  5,  Altered  blood-plates.  6, 
Lfmph -corpuscle  with  two  heaps  of  blood-plates  and  threads  of  flbrin.  7, 
Group  of  fused  blood-plates.  8,  Small  group  of  partially  dissolved  blood-plates 
with  fibrils  of  fibrin. 

can  be  distinguished:  in  the  first,  a  thick  layer  of  platelets  collect 
on  the  bunch  of  wires,  whilst  in  the  second  these  bodies  coalesce  into 
a  granular  mass  in  which  layers  of  fibrin  collect.  The  platelets 
have  numerous  processes.  Blood-plates  can  be  seen  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood  of  the  bat,  mouse  and  guinea-pig. 

Endocarditis  and  injury  to  the  wall  of  a  vein,  damaging  the 
blood,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  white  throyibus,  which  is 
formed  by  an  adhesion  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  parts.  This  throm- 
bus extrudes  the  platelets,  which  consist  of  nucleo-proteid,  and  form 
more  thrombi.  The  function  of  blood-plates  is  to  assist  in  coagula- 
tion and  in  the  formation  of  thrombi.  Blood-plates  are  loss  in 
purpura^    The  lessened  coagulability  here  may  in  part  be  caused  by 
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a  diminution  of  the  fibrin,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
plates  for  its  source.     Blood-plates  are  increased  in  leukaemia. 

Hamavonien  are  smaller  than  the  blood-plates,  and  appear  to 
be  composed  of  portions  of  the  protoplasm  of.  leucocytes.  The*'' 
contain  proteid  and  fatty  matters. 

FORMATION  OF  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

The  red  corpuscles,  like  every  other  portion  o;f  the  economy, 
perform  their  allotted  task  and  round  of  existence,  to  finally  die  and 
disappear. 

The  origin  of  the  red  corpuscle  as  to  time  may  be  spoken  of  as 
that  which  occurs  during  intra-uterine  life  and  that  occurring  during 
extra-uterine  life. 

During^  Intra-uterine  Life. — The  corpuscles  which  first  appear 
in  the  human  embrvo  owe  their  existence  to  a  very  simple  origin. 
They  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  that  appear  later  during 
intra-uterine  life,  and  very  nuiterialiy  from  those  formed  during  life 
outside  of  the  uterus. 

The  wall  of  the  velk-sac,  situated  entirely  outside  of  the  bodv 
of  the  embrvo,  is  the  seat  of  the  first  vessels  and  blood.  In  the 
chick  the  corpuscles  appear  during  the  first  days  of  incubation  and 
before  the  appearance  of  a  heart.  At  the  end  of  the  first  dav,  sur- 
rounding the  early  embryo  there  appears  a  circular,  vascular  area 
made  up  of  cords  of  cells  in  which  are  developed  the  first  evidences 
of  the  vessels  and  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  appear  in  groups 
within  this  branclied  network  of  mesoblastic  cells,  where  they  form 
the  **blood-is]ands''  of  Pander.  Present Iv  the  cords  of  mesoblastic 
cells  which  compose  tliis  network  begin  to  become  vacuolated  and 
hollowed  out  to  constitute  a  system  of  branching  canals,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  cells  acquire  the  endothelial  type.  The  small, 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  known  as  the  "blood-islands,^' 
undergo  disintegration,  whereby  their  nuclei  are  set  free  soon,  to 
collect  around  themselves  a  thin  envelope  of  protoplasm.  These 
constitute  the  primitive  red  corjmscles,  and  are  the  only  bodies  con- 
tained within  the  blood  during  the  first  month.  In  the  meantime 
they  have  been  acquiring  a  reddish  hue,  which  marks  the  advent  of 
the  hamioglobin.  As  the  canals  become  extended  and  branched 
eventually  to  connect  with  the  heart  as  its  system  of  vessels,  there 
appears  within  them  a  fluid  into  wliich  are  emptied  the  red  cor- 
puscles. Thus  is  completed  the  circulation.  According  to  Klein, 
the  nuclei  of  the  protoplasmic  vessel-walls  multiply  to  form  new 
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cells.  The  primitive  corpuscles  are  spherical  in  shape,  nucleated, 
(uxil  possess  amoeboid  movements.  They  undergo  multiplication  by 
l[ax*jokinesis. 

During  the  foetal  period  the  protoplasm  of  the  connective-tissue 
c»T'j>u8cles,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  contains  cells  of  the  size  and 
Appearance  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  mother-cells  elongate,  throw 
o^it:  processes  which  become  hollowed  out  and  branched  until  they 
re^ch  the  regular  circulatory  vessels,  with  which  they  unite  to  empty 
"^  "t  0  them  their  fluid  and  cells.  During  this  period  also  they  seem 
*^^     be  developed  from  the  liver,  spleen,  and  red  bone-marrow. 

Dnring  Eztra-nterine  Life. — ^For  some  time  after  the  birth  of 
3  mammal,  nonnucleated  corpuscles  are  still  formed  in  the  spleen, 
er,  and  connective-tissue  cells,  but  by  far  the  most  important  and 
olific  seat  is  in  the  red  marrow  of  bones.     It  is  in  the  bones  of  the 
nil,  trunk,  and  ends  of  the  long  bones  that  blood^formation  is 
ost  extensive,  since  the  shafts  of  these  bones  contain  a  yellow, 
^tty  substance  which  is  nonproductive.     Within  the  marrow  are 
^en  numbers  of  nucleated,  red  cells,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
T)rpuscle8  of  the  embryo,  and  which,  like  them,  multiply  by  karyo- 
inesis.    Prom  these  repeated  divisions  there  result  nonnucleated 
^ed  corpuscles  which  are  washed  into  the  circulation.     The  blood- 
forming  cells  have  received  the  name  of  erythroblasts,  and  they  are 
jDarticularly  numerous  after  copious  haemorrhage,  when  the  lost  blood 
is  keing  replaced  by  more  active  formation.     At  such  times  some 
^r}'throblast8  may  appear  in  the  blood-stream,  having  been  forced 
out  prematurely,  so  active  is  the  function  of  the  red  marrow  in 
«triving  to  repair  the  damage  done.     These  soon  lose  their  nuclei 
irhile  in  the  blood-stream.    If  the  loss  by  hjemorrhage  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe,  the  yellow  bone-marrow  and  spleen  assist  in  blood- 
manufacture,  for  in  the  latter  and  in  the  splenic  vein  are  found 
nucleated,  red  corpuscles  identical  with  those  of  the  red  marrow  of 
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bone. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  RED  CORPUSCLES. 

The  student  can  gain  some  comprehension  of  the  number  of  cor- 
puscles which  must  constantly  be  undergoing  disintegration  when 
he  recalls  the  fact  that  all  of  the  pigmentary  matters  in  the  body 
owe  their  existence,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  haemoglobin  of 
these  little  bodies.  The  quantities  of  urinary  and  biliary'  pigments 
alone  that  are  excreted  from  the  econoniv  are  considerable. 

Physiologists  have  proved  that  there  are  fewer  red  corpuscles 

IS 
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in  the  hppatic  than  in  the  portal  vein.  The  bile-pigments  a.:B 
fomu'd  hy  ihe  liver-celU;  these  coloring  matters  contain  only  tra<^  * 
of  iron,  wiiil*'  the  hepatic  cells  arc  rich  with  it.     They  give  the  ch.^^ 


acteristie  to^t   fur  irnn   w-hvii  trctitctl   with   hydrochloric  acid  and 
pofnssimn  fi'rrooyaiiicle. 

Only  traces  of  llio  iron  are  excreted  a?  a  constituent  of  the  bile. 
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The  presence  of  iron  in  the  spleen  has  long  made  this  organ  seem 
a  cradle  to  many  physiologists  where  erythrocytes  are  born  and 
nourished.  But  the  presence  of  this  same  clement  advances  an 
argument  equally  as  strong  in  favor  of  the  spleen  being  the  grave 
for  these  same  bodies. 

Pathologically,  masses  of  iron  substances  are  found  within  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  red  bone-marrow  when  abnormal  disintegration 
occurs,  as  in  anamiia. 

COMPOSITION  OF  CORPUSCLES. 

A  very  notable  fact  about  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  low  content 
of  water.  Muscle  and  nerve  tissue  have  about  75  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  feeble  metabolic  changes  in  the  corpuscle  are  shown  by  this 
want  of  water. 

The  red  corpuscles  consist  of  a  stroma  containing  in  its  meshes 
a  peculiar  proteid  hsBmoglobin.  Chemically  they  are  made  of  60  per 
cent,  of  water  and  36  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin,  the  remaining  4  per 
cent,  representing  the  stroma,  which  is  made  up  of  lecithin,  choles- 
tcrin,  and  nucleo-proteid.  The  white  corpuscles  consist  of  solids 
and  water.  The  solids  are  gluco-proteids  and  nucleo-proteids  and  a 
small  amount  of  albumin  and  globulin.  The  protoplasm  may  also 
contain  glycogen  and  fat.  The  nucleus  is  made  up  of  nucleo-pro- 
teids, nuclein,  and  nucleic  acid.  The  phosphorus  content  of  the 
nucleus  is  greater  than  that  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  table  on.  the  next  page  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  reported  by 
Halliburton. 

The  other  named  constituents  are  common  to  the  two  kinds  of 
corpuscles.  The  mineral  components  are  principally  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium  and  the  phosphates  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, the  phosphates  being  in  greater  proportion.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  sodium  salts  assume  greater  proportions  in  the 
plasma.  The  nucleo-proteid  obtained  from  the  white  corpuscles  is 
the  precursor  of  the  fibrin-ferment  of  coagulation. 

Hmnoglobin. — This  is  the  pigment  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
Haemoglobin  is  a  proteid  composed  of  globin,  a  histon,  and  haematin. 
Its  principal  characteristics  are:  (1)  its  ability  to  combine  chem- 
ically with  oxygen  and  other  gases,  (2)  its  spectroscopic  phenomena, 
(3)  its  crystallization,  and  (4)  the  fact  of  its  containing  iron. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  this  haemoglobin  that  the  red 
corpuscles  are  capable  of  performing  the  function  of  oxygen-carry- 
ing—carrying  it  from  the  external  respiration  in  the  lungs  to  the 
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Chemical  Compositio!?  or  Blood. 

FLAfiMA. 

''  Water 


Average,  52% 
Maximum,  56.7% 
Minimum,  45.6% 
Take  100  parte 


Solids 
C9.71% ) 


Organio 

(8.86%)^ 


Proteidfl  .< 


Serum* 
albumin 

Serum- 
globulin 

Fibrin 


^  ExtiaetiveB :    Fate,  eto. 


90.29  91 

7.9    ^ 

0.4 
0.56 


Soluble 


r  Naa 


Inoiganio  ^ 
^^  (0.85%) 


ealto  .    I  NaHOOb 
[Na,HFO« 

Insoluble  J  GaHPO« 
salto  .  i  OnSO^ 


0.85% 


100.00% 


Average, 

48% 
Maximum, 

54.4% 
Minimum, 

43.3% 

Take  100 

parte 


00EPU8CLE8. 

Water 68.80% 


Solids 

(31.2%) 


Organio 

(30.4%) 


Proteids 

(29.79% ) 


'Hsemoglobin 
(27*) 


Haouitin 

(Pe) 
Globulin 


.   .    27.36% 


Globulin 3.43% 


Fate 


{Lecithin   .  ) 
Cholesterin) 


•   • 


0.61% 


Inoiganio 

(0.8%) 


fKCl 
NaCl 
MaCl, 
CaHPO* 

Mg,(POJ,J 

Fe  (see  Hseniatin). 


0.80% 


ioaoo% 


internal  respiration  in  tho  cells  of  the  tissues.  The  hsBinoglobin 
molecule  possesses  the  j)r<)perty  of  liiikin<r  to  itself  an  O-vygen  mole- 
cule, forming  a  compound  known  as  orifluinwijlobin.  The  union  of 
the  two  molecules  is  so  unstable  that  the  presence  of  an  easilv 
oxidized  body,  or  of  an  atmosphere  with  a  lower  oxygen  pressure, 
separates  the  two,  the  oxidizahle  body  and  the  atmosphere  taking 
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up  the  oxygen.  Oiyhsemoglobin,  minus  osygen,  is  usually  termed 
reduced  lt«niK>gldbin ;  better,  however,  simply  haemoglobin.  Oxy- 
fa£emogIobiD  is  most  abundant  io  arterial  blood;  that  is,  blood  that 
lias  received  its  oxygen  from  the  lungs  during  respiration  and  is 
then  on  its  way  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  Oxy- 
hsemoglobin  behaves  as  an  acid.  Ordinary  venous  blood,  upon  expo- 
sure to  the  air  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  becomes  bright  red 
because  of  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  biemoglobin 
of  the  blood. 

CryitsUizstion  of  Hnnu^lobin. — The  htemoglobin  is  contained 
'*''thin  the  stroma  of  the  corpuscles.  In  form,  the  crystals  of  the 
blood  of  man  and  of  the  great  majority  of  animals  are  that  of 


Fig.  50. — Teicbmann'e  H«m in-crystal b.     (Lauoitbse.) 

rhombic  prisms  or  needles  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system;  in 
the  squirrel  they  are  six-sided  plates. 

Hieraoglobin  crystals  are  readily  broken  up  by  the-addition  of 
an  acid  or  an  alkali  into  two  part^ :  hamalin,  and  globin.  Hamatin 
k  a  brown  pigment,  representing  the  cleavage  product  of  hiemoglobin 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  contains  all  of  the  iron  of  the  decom- 
posed crytals,  and  is  not  crj'stallizable.  In  addition  to  the  iron,  it 
containg  the  four  chief  elements  of  pioteid  bodies :  carbon,  hydrogen, 
ojcygen,  and  nitrogen.  Globin  is  the  proteid  element  of  the  hsmo- 
globin.  It  contains  all  the  sulphur,  and  constitutes  the  major  pro- 
portion of  the  hemoglobin  molecule,  which  is  16,000  times  heavier 
than  a  molecule  of  hydrogen. 

The  stroma  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  as  1  to  12  to  the  quantity 
of  haemoglobin.  The  whole  quantity  of  blood  of  a  man  of  medium 
weight  holds  about  680  grams  of  hiemoglobin,  E,  T.  lieichert  pre- 
pares blood -crystals  by  laking  defibrinated  blnod,  of  a  dog  or  guinea- 
pig,  with  acetic  or  ethylic  ether,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  1  to 
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5  per  cent,  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Under  the  microscope  thia 
mixture  Mill  soon  sliow  the  formation  of  crystals. 

The  htenioglobins  of  different  animals  are  not  identical  for  the 
following  reasons:  They  do  not  crystallize  with  the  same  ease,  the 
crystals  are  not  of  the  same  shape,  they  do  not  contain  the  same 
proportion  of  water  of  crystallization,  their  solubilities  are  not  the 
same,  and  the  proportion  of  iron  differs.  Dr.  E.  T.  Eeichert  has 
confirmed  these  facts  by  a  study  of  the  general  form  of  the  crystals 
and  a  measurement  of  their  angles. 

Hsemin. — HaMuin  is  the  decomposition-product  that  results  from 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ha?matin.  The  hsemin  cr}'stal8 
are  small  rhombic  plates  and  ])risms.  The  finding  of  the  crystals 
of  Teichmann  constitutes  the  best-known  clinical  test  for  the  detec- 
tion of  blood.  The  crystals  are  prepared  by  adding  a  small  crystal 
of  common  salt  to  dry  blood  on  a  glass  slide,  and  then  an  excess  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  preparation  is  then  gently  heated  until 
bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off.  Upon  cooling,  the  characteristic  hamin 
crystals  are  formed.  By  transmitted  light  the  crj'stals  appear  as 
mahogany-brown,  but  by  reflected  light  they  are  bluish  black. 

Chemical  Puopkrties. — Ha?min  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Very  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
capable  of  dissolving  them.  Should  this  solution  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  properly  treated,  there  will  be  produced  a 
brown,  amorphous  powder.  This  product  is  known  as  hasmatopor- 
phyrin, 

Hflematoporphyrin  is  iron-free  haematin.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  pathological  urines,  while  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  normal 
urine. 

It  has  the  same  formula  as  bilirubin,  isomeric,  but  not  identical. 
Mesoporphyrin,  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  hsemato- 
porpliyrin,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  hicmatoidin. 

Chloropliyll,  the  piirnient  of  ])lants  concerned  in  respiration  and 
containing  iron,  giv«.«s  a  body,  ])byIloporphyrin,  on  cleavage  by  acids. 
It  is  simihir  to  haMnatopor|)hyrin. 

The  two  important  i)ipiients,  animal  and  vegetable,  hsemoglobin 
and  ehloro|)hyll  are  both  related  to  htTmopyrrol,  derived  from  pyrrol. 
which  sliows  a  very  interest in.ir  chemical  relation  between  the  color- 
ing matters  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

Hsematoidin. — In  old  blood-extravasates  in  the  brain,  hsema- 
toidin  is  found  in  crystals.  It  is  an  iron-free  derivative  of  hsemo- 
globin,  identical  with  bilirubin. 
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MethsNiioglobin. — Methgemoglobin   is    prepared    chemically    by 
adding  amyl  nitrite  to  blood.     It  contains  the  same  amount  of  oxy- 
gen   as  haemoglobin,  but,  owing  to  its  different  combination,   the 
oxygen  cannot  be  removed  even  in  a  vacuum;   hence  it  cannot  be  a 
transporter  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.     Potassium  chlorate  and  the 
continued  use  of  antipyrin  and  acetanilid  will  produce  methaemo- 
globin. 

Carbon-monoxide  Hsemoglobin,  or  Carboxyhsemoglobin. — With 
<^arl>on-monoxide  gas  (CO)  haemoglobin  forms  a  compound  similar  to 
^xyhaemoglobin,  but  known  as  carbon^monoxide  hcemoglohin.  This 
"^^ion  is  much  more  stable  than  the  preceding,  so  that  when  carbon- 
^^onoxide  gas  is  breathed  in  excess  death  results  from  asphyxia,  since 
"^he  tissues  are  prevented  from  receiving  their  proper  supply  of 
oxygen. 

Carbon-monoxide  results  from  the  incomplete  combustion   of 
Carbon  in  coal  and  charcoal  stoves.     Its  poisonous  properties  are 
Caused  by  its  combining  so  firmly  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  cor- 
'S)uscles  that  it  prevents  union  with  oxygen,  and  so  produces  asphyxia. 
The  blood  of  both  veins  and  arteries  is  bright,  cherry-red  in  color. 
In  poisoning  from  this  gas,  artificial  respiration  with  saline  trans- 
fusion is  sometimes  of  avail. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  import  of  the  absorption 
bands  of  the  coloring  matters  in  the  blood,  a  brief  description  will 
be  given  of  the  instrument  whereby  they  are  studied. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

When  white  light,  or  that  which  reaches  us  from  the  sun,  passes 
from  one  medium  into  another  more  dense,  it  is  decomposed  into 
several  kinds  of  light,  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  name  dispersion 
is  given.  Thus,  when  a  pencil  of  the  sun's  rays  is  passed  through 
a  prism  of  flint  glass,  it  is  broken  up  into  the  seven  colors  of  the 
.spectrum.  This  band  of  colors  may  be  seen  naturally  in  the  form 
mentioned  as  being  placed  inside  the  apparatus  and  is  reflected  up 
through  the  slit  belonging  to  the  compound  prism.  If  any  incan- 
descent object  is  placed  in  a  suital)le  position  with  reference  to  the 
aperture  its  spectrum  will  be  obtained  and  will  be  seen  on  looking 
through  it.  F  shows  the  position  of  the  field-lens  of  the  eyepiece. 
G  is  a  tube  made  to  fit  the  microscope  to  which  the  instrument  is 
applied.  To  use  this  instrument  insert  G  like  an  eyepiece  in  the 
microscope  tube,  taking  care  that  the  slit  at  the  top  of  the  eyepiece 
is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  slit  below  the  prism.     Screw  on  to 
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the  microecope  the  object-glass  required  and  plaee  the  object  whoa« 
spectrum  is  to  be  viewed  on  the  stage.  Illtuninate  with  stage  mirroT 
if  transparent.  Remove  A  and  open  the  slit  by  means  of  the  mill^t^ 
head  H  at  right  Angles  to  D,  D.  When  the  slit  is  sufBciently  op^i 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus  acts  like  an  ordinary  eyepiece,  and  ^xx 
object  can  be  focused  in  the  usnal  way.     Having  focused  the  obje<= 


Fig.  57. — So rby- Browning  Micros pectroMope. 


replace  .1  and  gradually  close  the  slit  till  a  good  spectmrn  is 
obtained.  The  spectrum  will  be  much  improved  by  throwing  the 
object  a  little  out  of  focus,  Kvery  purt  of  the  spectrum  differs  a 
little  from  adjacent  parts  in  refranpibilily,  and  delicate  bands  or 
lines  can  only  be  brinipht  out  by  accurately  focusing  their  own  parts 
of  the  spectruui.  This  <an  U-  d.uie  by  the  milled  head  B.  When 
spectra  of  very  small  objects  are  viewed,  powers  of  \ij  inch  to  %o 
may  he  employed. 

These  bands  represent  the  light  absorbed  by  the  colored  medium. 
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For  the  same  substance  the  bands  are  always  identical  and  similarly 
placed.  Thus,  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  of  a  certain  strength 
gives  tu'O  bands,  reduced  haBmoglobin  gives  only  one.  The  other 
derivatives,  methaemoglobin,  haematin,  hgemin,  etc.,  though  similar 
to  hsemoglobin  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  yet  each  gives 
characteristic  absorption  bands  in  various  positions. 

Haemochromogen  is  produced  by  treating  an  alkaline  haematin 

solution  with  ammonium  sulphide.     It  is  reduced  alkaline  ha?matin. 

Carbon-monoxide    haemoglobin,    oxyhemoglobin,    hemochromo- 

gen,  and  haematoporphyrin  have  two  characteristic  bands  in  their 

spectra. 

By  adding  ammonium  sulphide  you  can  distinguish  between 
<>xy haemoglobin  and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin,  since  the  two 
bands  of  oxy haemoglobin  disappear,  whilst  those  of  carboxy haemo- 
globin remain  unaltered. 

Haemochromogen  bands  are  to  the  violet  side  and  haematopor- 
phyrin to  the  red  side  of  the  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  the  spec- 
^'^m.  Acid  haematin,  alkaline  haematin,  reduced  haemoglobin,  and 
^'^t "haemoglobin  can  each  produce  a  band  on  the  red  side  of  D  line. 
"^^  i"€ducing  agent  makes  this  band  vanish  in  the  case  of  methaemo- 
Sloijin  or  alkaline  haematin,  and  produces  reduced  haemoglobin  or 
^^*dxiced  haematin.  Reduced  haemoglobin  can  be  te.mporarily  reoxi- 
^iz^d  by  shaking  the  solution. 

Picro-carmine  gives  a  two-banded  spectrum,  but  it  differs  in 
Position  from  the  double  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin.     They  are  unal- 
^^red  by  anmionium  sulphide,  whilst  oxyhaemoglobin  gives  the  double 
■^and  of  reduced  haematin  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  amount  of  haemoglobin  as  calculated  by  various  methods 
"*nd  instruments  has  been  found  to  be  in  man,  13.77  per  cent.;  in 
^oman,  12.59  per  cent.  Pregnancy  reduces  the  quantity  from  9  to 
12  per  cent.  Normally  there  are  two  periods  in  a  person's  life  when 
the  amount -of  haemoglobin  attains  maximum  limits — in  the  blood 
of  the  newborn  and  again  between  the  years  twenty-one  and  forty- 
five.  Pathologically  there  follows  a  decrease  during  recovery  from 
febrile  conditions  during  phthisis,  cancer,  cardiac  disease,  chlorosis, 
anaemia,  etc. 

It  is  known  that  dry  haemoglobin  contains  0.4  per  cent,  of  iron, 

and  that  all  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  held  by  the  haemoglobin  of  the 

red  corpuscles.     The  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  is  about  45  grains. 

Colorimetric  methods  consist  in  making  comparisons  between  a 

Ftandard  solution  of  a  known  strength  and  the  te^it  solution  of  blood 
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to  be  examinecl,  water  being  added  to  the  latter  until  the  exact  Ehad.« 
of  the  standard  solution  U  obtained. 

Von  FleiKhl'i  Hsemometer. — This  instrament  conwats  of  A,  » 
cylindrical  coll  for  holding  the  prepared  blood;  D,  a  graduat^B^ 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  colored  glass  with  which  to  compare  the  aol-o- 
tion  of  blond;  H.  a  stand  with  a  rack  and  pinion;  and  a  capill^^ 
tube  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood  ret^uired. 

1.  The  cell  (A)  is  a  cylindrical  metallic  chamber  dirided  l>y 


t.  ror  diluted  blood:  C,  tor 
a*>.  D,  E.  Scal»  to  read  oB 
llKht.    B,  limed  wheel  Uut . 


fixed  partition  into  two  equal  compartments,  open  at  the  topf  hut 
closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  biise  of  plus^.  One  of  these  compartments 
is  to  be  filled  wiih  (lisiillcd  watiT,  tlio  other  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  blood  dissolved  in  di.-itilled  wattT. 

2.  The  colorfd  gla"  wcdfie  (/')  is  futed  to  a  metal  frame,  ao 
that  it  can  be  ndjnsti'd  in  the  etmul  and  moved  from  aide  to  side 
by  tho  rack  and  pinion.  AVln'ii  in  position  the  glass  wedge  moves 
directly  bcncalh  that  part  of  the  cell  winch  contains  the  distilled 
water,  thus  enahlin<r  "ne  to  compare  the  color  of  the  glass  with  that 
of  the  difsolvod  blood  which  fills  the  adjoininjr  compartment  of  the 


cell.  The  weOge  is  grailuaied  at  E  Crom  1  tn  lim,  iho  figurci  rcpre- 
pentinp  the  percentage  nf  liR'nioglobin  in  the  ppeehnen  nf  blood  as 
compared  to  normal  blood  containing  13.7  per  cent,  of  hiemoglobin. 


.  (Tbc  *lilte  glua 
plprtte,  X.  Plpetle 
l«.  ]',  Dptachable 
eadluf  tuemogloblii 


bub  ti  e 


1th  buck.    e.  Hole  In  »rlilc 
eCDter  ol  can  taakl  Ibe  prion  QnalT 

Mcbed  la  black.  I.  Dtok  ol  wblie  due  nUdi  wtm  tlie  mine  purpoK  as  lu  Cbe  blood- 
pllicne.  break!  tbesUtFeol  (IliectHEbt.Bpd  tunittiei  a  wbite  background  to  view  the 
ifaailes  at  color. 

3.  Besides  the  Bupport  for  the  glasB  wedge  and  frame,  there  is 

while   plaster   mirror    (.1/)    which    fumisliea   the   diffused    light 

iired  in  the  test 

i.  The    capillary    tubes    are    caref-uUy    prepared    to    hold    tlie 

toper  cjuantitj  of  blood.     The  ^ize  of  tlieee  tubes  varies,  uml   on 

!  handle  uf  each   is   stamped  a   number  indicating   it.*   ca|iafity. 
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DARE*S  H>EMOGLOBINOMETER. 

Dare's  instnimeiit  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Von  Fleischl^'^ 
except  it  compares  a  film  of  undiluted  blood  with  a  wedge  of  color^^^ 
glass. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  are  an  automatic  pipet^i^^ 
for  collecting  the  blood  and  a  graduated  color  comparison  to  measur 
the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  contained  therein.     In  making  a 
observation,  the  instrument  is  held  very  much  as  a  field  glass,  tha 
'r,  up  before  the  eyes,  which  are  screened  from  the  candle  light  b\ 
it.     If  the  reading  is  100,  the  hemoglobin  is  normal;   if  the  readin 
is  70,  there  is  TO  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

To  use  the  instrument,  a  puncture  is  made  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear;  the  first  drop  of  blood  is  wiped  away,  whilst  the  second,  which 
should  correspond  in  size  to  a  drop  of  water,  is  touched  as  it  emerges 
from  the  wound  to  either  of  the  three  free  edges  of  the  pipette,  held 
horizontally,  which  fills  automatically  to  its  margin  by  capillar}' 
attraction.  When  filled,  the  excess  upon  the  edge  presented  to  the 
blood  drop  is  removed  by  quickly  wiping  it  as  the  pipette  is  withdrawn. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PLASMA. 

Plasma  is  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  as  it  occurs  in  a  healthy 
condition  within  the  circulatory  system.  However,  upon  its  removal 
from  the  body  there  is  formed  in  it  a  solid  substance,  called  fibrin, 
from  elements  which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  The  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  clot  is  termed  serum;  it  is  plasma  minus  fibrin. 
Plasma  is  described  as  a  clear,  somewhat  viscid  fluid;  that  of  man, 
when  strata  arc  examined,  is  colorless;  when  in  bulk  it  is  slightly 
yellow  because  of  the  presence  of  a  pigment. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASMA  AND  SERUM. 

In  ordiT  to  examine  ])hisma,  a  very  great  amount  of  caution  is 
necessary  to  })revcnt  its  coagulation,  even  after  separating  the  cor- 
puscles. Tlie  most  coninion  methods  for  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid 
state  are  by  the  use  of  the  **livin<r  test-tube'" — an  excised  piece  of 
jugular  of  a  liorse  filled  with  blood,  and  cold  as  an  environment.  It 
has  been  found  that  serum  differs  from  plasma  only  in  respect  te 
certain  porteids,  and,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  handle  the  serums. 
the  latter  is  ])rincipally  used  for  experimentation. 

Chemically  tlie  plasma  is  composed  of  inorganic  and  organic 
suhstaticeSy  with  certain  gases. 
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Inorganic  Constituents. — The  plasma's  greatest  factor  is  water. 
It  is  this  which  gives  it  fluidity  and  is  present  to  the  extent  of  90 
per  cent.  There  are  present  many  salts ;  sodium  chloride,  carbonate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  potassiimi,  sulphate  of  potassium,  phosphate  of 
calcium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of  magnesium.  The 
first  two  occur  in  the  greatest  amounts,  the  remaining  ones  only 
as  traces.  It  is  carbonate  of  soda  that  gives  to  plasma  its  ability  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  and  it  also  contributes  much  to  its  alkalinity. 

Organic  Constituents. — These  components  are  readily  divisible 
into  proteid  and  nonproteid  groups. 

The  Pboteids  are: — 

1.  One  albumin  (serum-albumin). 

2.  Two  globulins,  termed  serum-globulin  and  fibrinogen. 

3.  A  nucleo-proteid. 


In   Weight.  In  Volume. 

Fig.  60. — Relative  Proportion  of  Corpuscles  and  of  Plasma.     (Human 

Blood. )      (  Langlois.  ) 

The  classes  of  proteids  present  various  solubilities  in  neutral  salt 
^^futions,  by  appreciation  of  which  they  are  able  to  be  separated 
*^^^m  one  another. 

The  clhumins  upon  half-saturation  with   ammonium  sulphate 
^^main  in  solution,  while  the  globulins  and  nucleo-proteids  are  pre- 
cipitated.    The  precipitate  is  removed  by  filtrations,  or  the  albu- 
mins may  themselves  be  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium 
Sulphate. 

The  globulins  almost  universally  possess  the  characteristic  of 
Coagulating  when  heat  of  75°  C.  is  applied  to  them.  In  man  the 
globulins  make  up  about  .3  per  cent,  of  the  total  serum. 

Fibrinogen  is  also  a  globulin.  It  is  precipitated  by  half-satura- 
tion with  N"aCl  thus  making  its  differentiation  from  serum-globulin 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  Upon  precipitating  with  XaCl,  if  a  lime 
salt  be  added,  the  precipitate  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fibrin-clot 
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or  coagulnm,  but  it  is  not  true  tibrin,  since  it  iB  a  combiiutioD  of^ 
fibrinogen  with  lime. 

Nvfleo'proleid  of  Plasma. — About  the  only  characteristic  tlutfl 
U  known  in  connection  with  the  nucleo-proteid  is  that  it  is  Tef^^^ 
eteential  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  during  coagulation.  It  is  formei^^ 
bv  the  dissolution  of  the  leucoevtes  and  blood-plates  after  the  bloo^^ 
is  shed  from  the  body.  When  hydrocele,  pericardial,  and  asciti^^ 
fluids  contain  no  leucocytes,  it  has  been  noticed  that  they  lack  poiFe^= 

of  spontaneous  coagulation.     The  nueleo-proteids  in  the  presence  o 

calcium  salts  fomi  a  substance  which  is  identical  in  every  respee-  "■ 


Fig.  61. — Delicnte  Fibrin  Oiagiiliim  (from  Croiipoui  PneumanU. ) 


with  the  fibrin-fernifiil  of  Alexander  Schmidt.  This  new  substance 
possesses  tJie  power  of  convcrtiiiji  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 

The  XoxrROTEins  ok  the  Pr..*ssiA.~The  nonproteids  comprise 
both  nUrogenoun  and  nonnilniiienoui'  elements. 

The  iimitulroiietious  consist  of  carbohyil rates  and  fata,  wiA 
small  amounts  of  lipochronic  and  saroolactic  acid. 

The  nilrofieiiou!'  elements  comprise  in  their  category  area,  uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  crcatin.  tind  sonic  ferments. 

I'rea.  which  reprei^ents  the  end-product  of  nitrogenous  combn^ 
tion  of  Ihc  tissuci'  must  be  included  among  the  normal  elements  of 
this  fluid.  It  is  found  in  the  lilood  in  small  proportion.  But  it  can 
nccuniuliite  in  nn  abnormn]  manner  within  the  blood.  It  ie  in  this 
way  that  nlilalion  of  the  kidneys,  acute  nephritis,  and  the  terminal 
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feverish  period  of  cholera,  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  is  sup- 
pressed, provoke  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

Oases. — Oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  present.  The 
oxygen  is  united  to  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscle. 

The  combinations  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  are  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  oxygen.  In  100  cubic  centimeters  of  arterial 
blood  carbonic  acid  is  associated  as  follows: — 

1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  CO^  dissolved  in  plasma. 
35  to  40  cubic  centimeters  of  CO2  in  combination  in  plasma. 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  CO2  in  the  corpuscles. 
Carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  plasma  exists  in  a  state  of  carbo- 
ns te    and  bicarbonate,  in  the  red  corpuscles  in  a  state  of  phospho- 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  carbo-haemoglobin. 

The  nitrogen  is  simply  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 

Xlood-semm. — Blood-serum    is    blood-plasma    minus    fibrinogen. 

^^i^um  contains  serum-globulin,  serum-albumin  and  fibrin-ferment 

(nucleo-proteid.)     Serum   is  a  liquid,   slightly   viscid,   of  a  yellow 

color,  or  may  be  milk-like  in  color  if  the  diet  has  been  rich  in  fat, 

due   to  the  presence  in  it  of  fat,  and  has  a  saline  taste.     The  amount 

^^    s^rum  is  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood.     The 

substances  in  the  serum,  like  in  the  plasma,  are  sodium  and  potas- 

s^uixi  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  sodium  and  calcium  phosphates, 

'^^STiesium  phosphate   and  sodium   carbonate.     The   chief   salt   of 

^n^^e  is  sodium  chloride,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  inorganic 

^f'^^s.    The  quantity  of  salt  is  about  8  parts  in  a  1000.     The  quan- 

^^3^  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood  is  very  constant.     In  animals 

^I>rived  of  sodium  chloride  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  blood 

^^^inishes  very  little.     The  kidneys  excrete  very  little.     If,  how- 

^Y^^>  ^  large  amount  of  salt  is  taken  it  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the 

^^neys.     The   importance   of   having   a   fixed   amount   of   sodium 

^^^oride  always  in  the  blood  is  the  necessity  to  preserve  the  osmotic 

I^^^ssure. 

The  Semm-albiunin  and  Serum-globulin  of  Serum.-They  have 
^Ae  general  characteristics  of  the  albumins  and  globulins.     In  star- 
vation the  quantity  of  serum-albumin  diminishes,  that  of, serum- 
globulin  increases.     Besides  these  bodies  there  is  also  found  a  small 
Quantity  of  nucleo-proteid  in  the  serum: — 

Sugar. — One  part  in  a  1000  is  also  found  here. 
Fai. — The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood  varies  very  much.     It 
swings  between  1  to  7  parts  in  a  1000  in  the  dog.     The  fatty  mat- 
ters are  neutral  fats,  soaps  and  lecithin.     The  fat  acids  are  found 
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in  combination  with  cholesterin;  glycerin  normally  exists  in  the 
blood,  O.UOl  parts  in  a  1000. 

The  Coloring  Matter. — The  serum  is  colored  yellow  by  a  body 
which  belongs  to  the  luteine  group,  and  is  often  called  lipochrome 
or  seroluteine. 

Enzymes. — There  are  several  ferments,  as  lipase,  anti-ferments; 
also  alexins,  lia?molysins,  precipitins,  etc. 

lactic  acid  is  also  found,  which  is,  in  part,  dependent  upon  meat 
in  the  diet.     Its  quantity  varies  from  0.17  per  cent,  to  0.5  per  cent. 

COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Normal  blood  contained  within  the  body  vessels  is  a  fluid.  For 
a  very  brief  period  after  it  makes  its  exit  from  a  wounded  vessel  it 
remains  in  a  liquid  state,  but  within  two  or  three  minutes  its 
viscidity  increases  until  there  is  formed  a  solid  of  the  consistency 
of  jelly;  to  this  has  been  given  the  name  blood-clot.  The  process 
whereby  the  clot  is  formed  is  termed  coagulation^  and  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  body  called  fibrin. 

To  best  observe  the  process  of  coagulation,  the  blood  is  drawn 
into  an  open  vessel,  a  beakor.  The  initial  change,  which  occurs 
within  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  is  the  formation  of  a  jelly-like 
layer  over  the  surface  of  the  blood;  during  the  next  three  or  four 
minutes  this  layer  extends  to  such  a  degree  that  the  entire  blood- 
mass  l>ec()mes  enveloped.  If  at  this  time  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
be  turned  out,  they  form  a  mold  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  contain- 
int^  vessel,  or  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  without  the  escape  of  the 
contents.  This  jelly-like  mass  is  the  clot.  Within  it  are  imprisoned 
the  serum  and  corpuscles. 

A  straw-colored  Huid,  the  serum,  is  expressed,  appearing  upon 
the  surface  to  form  finally  a  transparent  layer  of  liquid  around  the 
clot.  The  retraction  is  complete  at  the  end  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours,  at  which  time  all  of  the  serum  has  l)een  expressed  and 
the  corpuscles  enmeshed  within  the  network  of  fibrin.  The  clot,  so 
dense  that  it  may  readily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  being  heavier  than 
the  serum,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  now  just 
about  one-half  of  its  original  size.  The  serum,  when  examined,  is 
found  to  be  practically  fr(»e  from  corpuscles.  The  character  of  the 
clot  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  It  is  large,  soft,  and 
tears  easilv  at  times.  At  other  times  it  is  small,  resistant,,  and  from 
the  energetic  contraction  of  the  fibrin  the  edges  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  clot  curve  over  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup. 
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The  clotting  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  development  in  it  of 
fibrin,  whose  fibrils  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  network. 

In  blood  within  its  vessels  there  are  found  no  such  fibrils  of 
fibrin;  therefore  normally  no  coagulation  occurs  within  the  body. 
These  fibrils  then  must  have  been  formed  by  some  change,  chemical 
or  otherwise,  of  one  or  more  constituents  of  the  blood.  That  the 
corpuscles  themselves  cannot  form  a  clot  excludes  them,  so  •that  our 
attention  is  turned  to  the  plasma.  In  it  is  formed  the  fibrin,  for 
pure  plasma  from  which  the  corpuscles  have  been  removed  very 
readily  coagulates.  When  blood  is  vigorously  beaten  with  twigs, 
long  shreds  of  a  nearly  transparent  substance  are  found  adhering 
to  them.  These  are  fibrin-fibers,  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  corpuscles. 
Its  Btructnre  consists  of  very  delicate,  doubly-refractive  fibrils  of 
microscopical  size. 

Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrin  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  the  one  most 
widely  received  is  that  of  Hammersten,  a  Swedish  investigator. 

In  the  study  of  plasma  it  was  learned  that  one  of  its  constitu- 
ents was  a  proteid  of  the  globulin  class,  to  which  had  been  given 
the  name  fibrinogen.  It  is  held  in  solution  by  the  plasma  and  is 
believed  to  be  an  end-product  of  the  disintegration  of  useless  white 
corpuscles.  Within  the  circulating  fluid  there  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  these  white  cells;  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  living 
vessel  there  is  a  large  and  very  sudden  destruction  of  them ;  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Schmidt,  71.7  per  cent,  are  dissolved.  When  these 
little  bodies  are  disintegrated  in  the  laboratory  they  yield  nucleo- 
proteids;  so  that  it  is  very  probable  that  practically  the  same 
products  result  upon  disintegration  in  the  shed  blood.  To  this 
nncleo-proteid  has  been  given  the  name  prothrombin.  By  the  action 
of  the  4:alcium  salts  dissolved  in  the  blood-plasma  the  prothrombin 
is  converted  into  fibrin-ferment,  or  thrombin.  When  thrombin  comes 
into  contact  with  the  fibrinogen  molecule  dissolved  in  the  plasma  it 
splits  it  into  two  parts:  one  is  a  globulin,  which  is  very  small  in 
proportion  and  equally  unimportant;  it  remains  in  solution.  The 
other  is  the  insoluble  substance  fibrin,  which  entangles  the  corpus- 
cles and  is  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  blood-clot. 

To  epitomize,  it  may  be  said  that  coagulation  depends  upon 
three  factors,  according  to  Hammerstcn's  theor\':  (1)  calcium  salts  to 
convert  the  nucleo-proteids  in  the  form  of  prothrombin  into  throm- 
bin,  or  (2)  fibrin-ferment;  this  latter  breaks  up  the  (3)  fibrinogen  in 
solution  into  an  unimportant  globulin  and  the  all-important  fibrin. 

14 
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Fibrin-ferment  is  a  term  used  simply  for  conrenience  and  prob- 
ably is  a  Diisnomer.  It  is  a  protcid  of  the  globulin  group  whose 
substance  does  not  seem  to  be  used  up  in  the  process  nor  to  enter 
into  the  fibrin  formed;  a  small  quantity  of  it  serves  to  break  up  an 
immense  amount  of  fibrinogen. 

Calcium  is  needed  only  in  the  formation  of  fibrin-ferment,  and 
is  not  needed  for  the  action  of  the  fibrin-ferment  on  fibrinogen.  This 
is  shown  in  the  schema  below.  Cell 

Plasma Thrombokiiian 


Lime  Salts 

Thrbmbogen  or  | 

Prothrombin Thrombin. 

Thrombin  or.,^-^ — — "  — — ^Metathrombin 

Fibrin-ferment 

— AUcali 


A 


rombin 

This  schema  gives  the  method  of  the  formation  of  thrombin  or 
fibrin-ferment  according  to  Morawitz.  The  active  substance  in  the 
tissues  is  thrombokinase.  Thronibogen  is  assumed  to  exist  in  cir- 
culating blood,  and  is  formed  from  the  blood-plates  and  the  white 
corpuscles.  The  pre-existence  of  thrombogen  in  blood  is  shown  by 
the  venous  injection  of  the  juices  of  tissues  producing  coagulation. 
Thrombokinase  is  intra-  and  extra-  vascular,  and  is  formed  from  the 
white  corpuscles.  Thrombokinase  can  be  obtained  from  all  tissues 
as  a  general  protoplasmic  product,  whilst  thrombogen  is  not  found 
in  the  tissues.  It  is  easily  destroyed  bv  autolysis  and  alcohol.  In 
tiie  plasma  of  the  circulating  blood  is  found  all  the  necessary 
factors  for  coajrulation.  fibrinogen,  lime  salts  and  thrombogen;  the 
only  thing  wanting  ia  thronil>okinase.  Thrombokinase  comes  from 
the  extra-yascuiar  formed  elements  of  the  blood,  which  by  contact 
with  foreign  bodies  give  the  thrombokinase  to  the  plasma.  If  blood 
is  received  under  oil  in  a  paraffined  glass,  then  it  remains  fluid 
for  a  long  time,  since  no  adhesions  and  no  irritant  by  a  foreign  body 
acts  upon  the  formed  elements.^ 

When  blood  flows  from  a  cut  it  rapidly  clots,  owing  to  the 
thrombokinase  supplied  by  those  tissues  over  which  it  runs. 

The  formation  of  an  active  flbrin-ferment  from  the  action  of 
thrombogen,    thrombokinase    and    lime    salts   cannot    be    chemically 

*  TToweH  holds  that  t)ie  platelots  furnish  thromboplastin,  which  neutfU- 
izes  the  antithrombin  and  lois  clotting  ensuo.  In  shed  blood  the  thrombo- 
plastin fiirnislted  by  the  tissues  neutralizes  the  antithrombin  and  the  blood* 
clots.  Collingwood  and  MacMahon  from  experiments  doubt  HoweU*8  theory  of 
coagulation. 
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defined.  It  is  not  known  if  the  thrombokinase  acts  quantitatively 
or  by  a  ferment  action.  By  coagulation  the  whole  thrombogen 
material  is  not  used  up,  for  you  can  find  it  in  the  serum,  which 
becomes  active  by  adding  the  juice  of  tissues.  The  greater  part  of 
the  formed  thrombin  soon  passes  into  an  inactive  form,  metathrom- 
bin^  but  by  alkali  or  acids  can  again  be  changed  in  thrombin. 

The  Importance  of  the  Lime  Salts  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Fibrin-ferment. — It  was  found  by  Arthus  and  Pages  that  if  the  lime 
salts    were  rendered  insoluble  by  oxalates,  the  blood  did  not  clot. 
The    addition  of  calcium  salts  makes  the  oxalate-plasma  clot.     Cal- 
cium  fluoride  or  citrate  acte  like  the  oxalate.     Hammarsten  found 
out    that  calcium  is  not  necessary  in  the  second  stage  of  the  act  of 
^^ag^lation.     It  is  in  the  first  stage,  in  the  formation  of  the  fibrin- 
ferment,  that  the  presence  of  a  soluble  calcium  salt   is  involved, 
^^kelharing  and   Hammarsten   have  shown   that   the  calcium   salts 
®*^tivate  a  pro-thrombin  present  in  the  plasma. 

The  Action  of  the  Injection  of  Fibrin-ferment  and  the  Tissue 
'^C5«s  Into  the  Blood. — As  a  rule,  fibrin-ferment  from  the  serum 
^^^ses  intra-vascular  clotting,  deadly  thrombi.  The  organism,  how- 
f ^^1",  has  the  power  to  make  small  quantities  of  the  fibrin-ferment 
*^^otive. 

The  juices  of  tissues,  tissue  extracts,  often  cause  in  rather  small 
^^^^^8  extensive  intra-vascular  clots,  which  chiefly  originate  in  the 
'^Slit  heart. 

In  that  peculiar  hereditary  disease  of  males  only,  haemophilia, 

*^^Te  is  a  want  of  coagulation.    Morawitz  and  Lossen  found  in  blood 

^^wn  from  the  veins  of  a  haemophilic  that  it  took  two  hours  to  clot, 

^^t  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  did  not  accelerate  coagulation, 

^^t  fibrinogen  was  normal  in   amount,   and  that  the  addition  of 

^^l-ombokinase  clotted  the  blood  like  it  does  normal  blood  m  one 

^inute.    The  serum  of  the  haemophilic  contains  more  fibrin-ferment 

^^an  normally  exists.     Hence,  the  trouble  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  a 

^ant  of  thrombokinase.^ 

A  condition  known  as  buffi/  coat  occurs  when  blood  coagulates 
^ery  slowly.  It  is  most  readily  seen  in.  horses'  blood,  being  caused 
uy  the  more  rapid  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  slow  coagulation, 
thus  leaving  the  upper  stratum  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  fibrin  and 
white  corpuscles.  This  whitish  layer  is  elastic,  has  some  resistance, 
is  more  or  less  opaque^  and  has  therefore  been  designated  the  huffy 
coat. 


*  Howell   believes  it  is  not  a   lack  of  kinase,  but  a  normal   excess  of 
snti-thrombin. 
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The  shape  of  the  vessel  is  also  a  factor  in  the  production  of 
*n)uffy  coat.''  If  the  vessel  be  long  and  straight,  the  fall  of  the 
corpuscles  is  facilitated.  The  huffy  coat  then  appears.  No  buffi- 
ness,  however,  is  seen  if  the  vessel  be  large  and  low,  and  if  the  blood 
be  received  in  a  vessel  which  is  shaken  from  time  to  time.  The  blood 
of  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system  shows  differences  as  to  the 
time  required  for  complete  coagulation.  Arterial  blood  coagulates 
naore  quickly  than  venous;  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  coagulates 
very  little,  and  the  same  is  true  of  menstrual  blood — ^probably  due 
in  the  latter  to  mixture  with  the  alkaline  vaginal  secretions,  for, 
when  menstruation  is  so  abundant  that  this  alkalinity  is  overcome, 
then  clotting  may  ensue. 

Fibrinogen. — This  body  pre-exists  in  circulating  plasma.  The 
most  recent  experiments  show  that  the  liver  is  the  place  of  origin 
of  fibrinogen,  and  many  believe  the  myeloid  tissue  of  the  medulla 
of  the  bones  also  participate  in  its  formation.  By  different  injuries 
to  the  liver  the  fibrinogen  disappears  from  the  blood.  The  same 
result  ensues  from  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and  by  chloroform,  after 
the  injection  of  hepatotoxic  serum,  and  after  the  exclusion  of  the  liver 
by  Eck's  fistula.  After  the  arrest  of  the  abdominal  circulation  the 
fibrinogen  disappears  in  the  blood  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  animal. 
In  most  diseases  with  leucocytosis,  also  in  irritation  of  the  medulla  of 
bones,  there  is  an  hyperinosis,  an  increase  of  fibrinogen  in  the  plasma. 
But  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
circulating  blood  and  the  quantity  of  fibrinogen. 

With  pneumococcus  infection,  according  to  Tjangstern  and 
Mayer,  the  formation  of  a  leucocytosis  is  often  attended  with  a 
great  increase  of  fibrinogen. 

The  Change  of  Fibrinogen  into  Fibrin. — It  is  supposed  by  Ham- 
mersten  that  the  thrombin  causes  a  splitting  of  the  fibrinogen  mole- 
cule, with  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  fibrin  and  a  soluble  fibrin- 
globulin.  The  majority  of  observers  do  not  believe  in  the  splitting 
of  fibrinogen  as  held  by  Haramersten,  but  in  a  molecular  change  of 
the  fibrinogen. 

Agents  which  Eetard  Coagulation. — Xeutral  salts,  like  concen- 
trated solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  retard  coagulation.  These  salts  retard  the  action  of  the 
formed  thrombin.  Strong  refrigeration  acts  in  a  similiar  way.  Bile 
salts,  in  a  much  less  concentrated  solution  than  the  neutral  salts, 
retard  coagulation.  The  bile  salts  seem  to  do  this  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  the  neutral  salts.     Calcium  chloride  is  often  given  for 
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some  time  previous  to  operation  on  the  gall-bladder,  where  there  has 
been  much  jaundice,  to  prevent  the  hajniorrhages  which  may  cnsuO 
on  account  of  hindrances  to  coagulation  by  the  long  action  of  the 
bile  on  the  blood. 

Agents  are  found  in  the  blood-plasma  and  serum  which  retard 
coagulation  in  the  oxalate-plasma  and  in  the  sodium  fluoride-plasma. 
Also  in  serum  there  are  bodies  hindering  coagulation,  although  the 
serum  contains  thrombin.  Normal  serum  inhibits  the  action  of 
strong  active  fibrin-ferment.  It  must  then  be  inferred  that  in  cir- 
culating normal  blood  there  are  substances  which  tend  to  inhibit 
coagulation,  antithrombins.  There  are  bodies  which  act  in  a  direct 
manner  to  inhibit  coagulation,  like  snake  venom  and  hirudin,  the 
latter  coming  from  the  salivary  glands  of  the  leech.  Hirudin  has 
chemical  peculiarities  like  a  secondary  albumose,  loses  its  powers 
completely  or  in  part  by  heating  at  lOO**  C,  and  dialyzes  with  diflB- 
culty.  This  leech  product  acts  intravascular  and  extravascular,  and 
is  the  best  means  in  the  physiological  laboratory  to  prevent  the  clot- 
ting of  blood. 

This  substance  is  supposed  to  be  antithrombin,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  clotting  of  blood. 

In  snake  venoms,  especially  in  that  of  the  cobra,  there  is  a  body 
which,  in  very  small  doses  (0.00001  gram  to  each  kilogram  of  the 
animal),  hinders  coagulation  in  the  body  and  in  vitro.  Its  action 
against  the  formed  thrombin  is  less  than  against  the  formation  of 
thrombin.  Peptone  injections  per  vein  and  other  bodies  of  the 
peptone  group  retard  coagulation.  This  action  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  mixture  with  proteoses.  If  the  liver  is  excluded,  peptone  fails 
in  preventing  coagulation ;  hence  the  liver  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  retardation  of  coagulation  by  peptone.  An  antithrombin 
exists  in  healthy  blood  to  prevent  clotting  in  the  blood-vessels,  and 
is  formed  in  the  liver.  The  proteoses  stimulate  the  liver  to  produce 
an  excess  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood  and  the  peptones  in  this  way 
prevent  the  clotting  of  blood.  The  serum  of  certain  Italian  eels 
also  prevents  coagulation. 

Mellanby  states  that  the  negative  phase  of  blood  in  coagulaticm 
owes  its  fluidity  to  the  absence  of  fibrinogen,  cobra  blood  to  the 
presence  of  an  an ti kinase  not  to  an  an ti fibrin- ferment,  peptone 
blood  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali  excreted  by  the  liver 
stimulated  by  the  injected  pe])tono,  and  hirudin  blood  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  antikinase  and  an  antiferniont. 

The  saturation  of  blood  with  CO^  (thus  in  asphyxia  the  blood 
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does  not  coagulate).  Blood  received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  do^^ 
not  coagulate.  Coagulation  is  prevented  when  the  blood  is  in  cor^" 
tact  with  normal,  living,  vascular  walls.  The  addition  of  certai^^ 
articles  retards  coagulation ;  thus,  feeble  doses  of  alkalies,  carbonat^^ 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  sugar,  water  and  albumin.  In  lightnin^"^^ 
strokes,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate. 

Agents  Accelerating  Coagulation. — ^I  have  alluded  to  the  action 
of  calcium  salts  in  the  different  acts  of  coagulation. 

1.  The  internal  use  of  calcium  chloride  or .  calcium  lactate 
shortens  the  time  of  coagulation.  Gelatin  also  accelerates  coagula- 
tion, which  has  been  a8cril)ed  by  Gley  to  the  lime  salts  in  the  gelatin. 
2.  A  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  body  (102**  to  107** 
F.).  3.  Presence  of  foreign  bodies.  If  a  needle  be  made  to  pene- 
trate the  wall  of  a  vessel,  fibrin  is  deposited  upon  it  and  so  produces 
coagulation.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  phenomenon  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  when  a  thread  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  when 
the  crystals  of  sugar  are  deposited  upon  it.  Injections  of  laky  blood 
accelerate  coagulation. 

The  Acceleration  of  Coagulation  by  Tissue  Subitanoet. — ^It  has 
been  kno^m  for  a  long  time  that  not  only  in  the  blood-eerum,  but 
also  in  the  different  cellular  elements  of  the  organism,  there  was  a 
substance  which  accelerated  coagulation.  It  was  known  by  the  name 
of  cell-globulin,  cell-fibrinogen,  nucleo-proteid  of  tissue,  etc.  Pekel- 
haring  showed  that  this  body  in  the  tissues  acted  like  fibrin-ferment. 
According  to  Schmidt,  this  body  is  a  zymoplastic  substance.  Its 
nature  is  at  present  unknown. 

Fuld  and  Spiro  from  experiments  upon  the  action  of  tissue 
extract  upon  the  ])lasnia  of  the  goose  conclude  that  the  acceleration 
of  coagulation  intTcases  with  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  of 
extract,  which  corresponds  to  the  Schiitz-Borrisow  law  for  ferments, 
and  makes  the  action  of  thrombin  like  a  ferment. 

Pathological  Action. — If  the  wall  of  a  blood-vessel  becomes  dis- 
eased, as  in  atheroma,  it  loses  the  power  to  prevent  clotting,  and  a 
clot  mav  form. 

Why  Blood  does  not  Normally  Coagulate  within  the  Blood- 
vessels.— !Much  time  and  experiment  have  biH'n  given  to  ascertaining 
the  cause  for  noncoagulation  within  living  walls,  but  notwithstanding 
the  question  is  yet  unsettled.  By  some  it  is  thought  that  the 
destruction  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  not  extensive  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  proper  supply  of  nucleo-j)roteid,  from  which  fibrin-ferment 
is  manufactured.     According  to  Schmidt,  the  blood  within  the  living 
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vessels  is  constantly  being  acted  upon  by  two  opposing  influences: 
one  with  a  tendency  to  promote  coagulation,  the  other  to  oppose  it — 
antithrombin.     In  health  the  former  never  gains  the  ascendency. 

Hemorrhage  and  its  Effects. — It  is  common  knowledge  that  a 
very  abundant  loss  of  blood  causes  death.  The  blood  has  for  its 
functions  to  insure  the  physical  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  cells 
as  well  as  to  maintain  an  excitability  of  the  nerve-cells  which 
govern  respiration  and  circulation.  Every  considerable  loss  of  blood 
disorders  cell-life  in  the  organism,  tending  to  cause  death.  Necrosis 
very  soon  manifests  itself  when  a  member  has  by  some  procedure 
been  deprived  of  its  normal  supply  of  blood.  When  the  loss  of 
blood  has  been  from  the  whole  system,  and  not  confined  to  any 
member,  a  general  death  precedes  the  local  death  of  the  cells, 
because,  the  oxygen  not  going  to  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  cen- 
ters, the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  arrested.  The  prin- 
cipal symptoms  of  great  loss  of  this  vital  fluid  are  general  paleness 
and  lower  temperature  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  oppression,  breath- 
lessness,  stoppage  of  the  secretions,  with  final  general  convulsions 
of  ansemia. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  can  be  lost  without  causing  death 
varies  according  to  age,  sex,  temperature,  etc.  The  loss  of  some 
cubic  centimeters  in  the  newborn,  of  a  half-pound  in  an  infant  of 
one  year,  or  of  half  the  quantity  of  blood  in  an  adult,  is  capable  of 
causing  death.  Women  bear  the  loss  of  blood  much  better  than  men 
because  of  the  periodical  hemorrhages  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  renewal  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  accomplished  rapidly, 
although  the  time  of  withdrawal  plays  an  important  role  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  will  be  attending  fatality.  If  the  loss  has  not 
been  too  rapid,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  its  dissolved  salts 
is  replenished  by  withdrawal  from  the  lymph  of  the  tissues.  Later 
the  albumin  is  restored,  but  a  much  longer  period  is  required  for 
replenishment  of  the  corpuscles.  The  amount  of  hajmoglobin  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bleeding. 

Shock  very  materially  affects  the  results  of  haMnorrhage.  When 
the  sensibilities  are  deadened  temporarily  by  anaesthetics,  less  seri- 
ous resiilts  follow  the  loss  of  a  given  quantity  of  blood  than  when 
the  same  quantity  escapes  through  accident. 

Transfusion. — This  is  a  process  by  which  blood  is  conveyed 
from  one  animal  to  the  vascular  system  of  another.  It  was  shortly 
after  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  that  this 
operation  was  first  practiced  by  Denis,  of  Paris.     He  transfused  with 
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success  the  blood  of  a  lamb  into  that  of  a  man.  It  was  believed 
that  a  great  panacea  had  been  discovered  whereby  not  only  blood 
lost  by  hsBmorrhage  could  be  replaced,  but  a  cure  effected  for  many 
diseases  and  infirmities.  Subsequent  attempts  proved  such  miser- 
able failures  that  the  operation  was  abandoned  and  even  proscribed 
by  law.  More  than  a  century  later  it  was  revived^  but  only  after 
much  experimentation  upon  the  lower  animals. 

The  serum  of  certain  animals  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving the  red  corpuscles  of  another  species  of  animals.  The  serum 
of  a  dog  destroys  the  red  corpuscles  of  man;  the  haemoglobin  is 
dissolved  out.  The  serum,  besides  its  action  on  the  red  corpuscles, 
is  also  active  against  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  same  animal,  stop- 
ping their  amoeboid  movements.  The  hsemolytic  action  of  the  serum 
is  related  to  its  poisonous  action  on  microbes.  The  normal  serum 
of  certain  animals  kills  microbes,  as  the  serum  of  the  dog  kills  the 
typhoid  bacilli.  The  power  to  kill  red  corpuscles  and  microbes  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  serum  of  two  substances,  an  alexin  or 
complement  and  an  amboceptor.  In  transfusion  this  plays  an  impor- 
tant part. 

The  knowledge  gained  there])y  was  to  the  effect  that,  for  the 
operation  to  be  at  all  successfully  performed,  blood  of  the  same 
species  of  animal  should  be  used  as  the  one  on  which  it  is  performed. 
It  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  this  rule  that  it  appeared 
possible  to  determine  the  value  of  transfusion  and  to  make  applica- 
tion of  it,  with  some  degree  of  safety,  to  man. 

In  practice  there  are  two  kinds  of  transfusion:  (1)  blood  with 
fibrin;  (2)  blood  without  fibrin.  In  using  fibrinated  blood  the 
ptreain  is  passed  directly  from  the  blood-vessel,  either  artery  or  vein, 
into  that  of  the  patient.  Vsually  the  peripheral  end  of  a  vein  of 
the  person  furnishing  the  blood  is  united  with  the  central  end  of  a 
vein  of  the  patient.  The  tubing  should  have  been  previously  filled 
with  a  normal  salt  solution  so  as  to  oxolude  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  circulation,  for,  if  sutVioiiMit  ijuantity  of  it  be  introduced,  it  will 
be  carried  to  the  ri«rht  side  of  the  heart,  where,  by  virtue  of  the 
heart's  action,  a  froth  will  be  generated,  the  bubbles  from  which, 
being  pumped  into  the  pulmonary  arteri<»s,  arrest  pulmonary  circu- 
lation and  cause  death.  The  danger  of  coagulation  is,  however,  very 
great. 

In  using  defibrinated  blood  the  shed  blood  is  first  whipped  in 
nn  open  vessel  with  a  glass  rod  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrin;  it  is 
then  filtered,  luxated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  injected 
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very  slowly  into  a  vein  (usually  the  median  basilic)  in  the  direction 
of  the  heart.  Besides  giving  a  tendency  toward  intravascular  coagu- 
lation, there  is  also  danger  of  introduction  of  bacteria^  whose 
entrance  into  the  injected  blood  occurs  with  the  beating  in  the 
process  of  defibrination. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  rapid 
hannorrhage  follow  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood 
in  circulation,  accompanied  with  a  moderate  fall  of  blood-pressure. 
From  these  data  we  conclude  that  the  proper  measures  to  take  are 
to  replenish  the  amount  of  fluid  regardless  of  the  corpuscles  or  the 
soluble  nutrient  elements  of  the  plasma.  A  precaution  to  be  taken 
is  that  the  fluid  should  be  of  such  a  density  and  nature  that  no  dis- 
turbance in  the  vascular  system  be  generated. 

This  knowledge  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  various  artificial 
Bolutions  for  infusion,  the  one  most  used  being  a  warm,  sterilized, 
physiological  salt-solution  (NaCl,  0.75  per  cent.) ;  this  is  injected 
either  subcutaneously  or  into  any  exposed  vein. 

Transfusion  is  called  for  after  copious  hcemorrhage  (acute  anae- 
mia), or  in  cases  of  poisoning  when  the  blood-corpuscles  are  no 
longer  capable  of  supplying  the  tissues  with  their  required  supply 
of  oxygen.  This  condition  is  particularly  prominent  in  carbon- 
monoxide  (CO)  poisoning. 

Plethora. — The  old  physicians  admitted  that  there  was  in  cer- 
tain individuals  of  sanguine  temperament  an  exaggerated  richness 
of  the  mass  of  blood  as  a  consequence  of  too  active  nutrition.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  verify  in  an  experimental  manner  if  the 
mass  of  blood  be  augmented.  Yet  plethora  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  swelling  of  the  veins  and  arteries;  an  injection  of  mucous 
membrane;  a  full,  hard  pulse;  congestive  vertigo,  and  dyspnoea  from 
pulmonary  congestion.  Many  physicians  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  condition  as  too  much  blood  in  the  body,  unless  it  be  intro- 
duced experimentally  by  transfusion.  The  above  symptoms  are 
explained  by  reason  of  an  increased  peripheral  circulation  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  central  one.  Xevortholess,  the  above-named 
symptoms  disappear  by  blood-lotting,  which  would  seem  to  admit  the 
existence  of  plethora  to  a  certain  extent. 

An  experimental  plethora  may  be  induced  in  dogs  by  trans- 
fusion ;  so  that  the  blood  may  be  increased  from  80  to  100  per  cent, 
without  provoking  any  trouble.  The  injected  plasma  is  soon  gotten 
rid  of,  but  the  surplus  corpuscles  remain  for  a  long  time.  There 
is  also  believed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in 
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those  persons  in  whom  for  any  reason  there  should  be  a  suppression 
of  periodically  recurring  haemorrhages,  as  in  menstruation  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose. 

Plethora  of  water,  or  hydr(tmia,  follows  the  excessive  ingestion 
of  water.  The  condition  is  but  temporary,  however,  as  an  increased 
diuresis  rapidly  eliminates  the  excess  of  water. 

Functibn  of  the  Blood. — Nourishment  is  carried  to  the  tissues 
and  waste  from  them  bv  the  blood.  The  sameness  of  the  blood  in 
chemical  composition  must  always  be  maintained.  During  digestion 
the  white  corpuscles  increase,  but  they  soon  return  to  their  original 
number,  the  excess  of  corpuscles  being  retained  in  the  lymphatic 
tissues.  The  tissues  themselves  keep  the  composition  of  the  blood 
constant.  If  some  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  injected  by  the  vein 
into  a  dog  whose  ureters  have  been  previously  tied,  at  the  end  of 
three  hours  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  only  a  trace  of  it.  The  ferrocyanide  has 
passed  into  the  tissues.  Any  disease  of  the  kidneys  at  once  leads 
to  changes  in  the  molecular  composition  of  the  blood.  The  red 
corpuscles  carr}'  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  The  plasma  conveys  the 
carbonic  acid  combined  with  sodium  to  the  lungs.  The  white 
corpuscles  furnish  the  fibrin-ferment,  lysins  and  complements. 

MEDICO-LEQAL  TESTS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

To  determine  that  a  substance  under  examination  and  inspec- 
tion is  blood  several  tests  are  employed: — 

First. — Tciehmann's  crystals,  or  hjeniin  crystals,  are  a  product 
of  decomposition  of  tlie  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  They  may  be 
prepared  l)y  the  addition  to  the  blood  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
sodium  chloride.  A  few  granules  of  dried  blood  with  a  few  granules 
of  salt  are  pulverized  on  a  glass  slide;  having  covered  the  powder 
with  a  glass  circle,  a  droj)  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  under,  when 
the  slide  is  heated.  If  the  examined  substanee  be  blood,  the  char- 
acteristic erystals  appear. 

Second. — Tin:  (iiAivrrM  Tkst. — On  treating  a  solution  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  with  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  guaiaeum 
and  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydn^gen  peroxide,  a  d<*ep-blue  coloration 
is  produced,  due  to  oxidation  of  the  guaiaeum  resin. 

Third. — Tut:  SrKCTKOscori:  Tkst.  in  which  eharacteristic  bands 
appear. 

Fourth. — Careful  measurenu^nts  of  the  blood-t»orpuscles,  their 
diameter,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  microsL*i»pe  and  photomicrographs. 
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Piftli. — ^Thb   Precipitin   Test. — Strong   rabbits   are   injected 
gnbctitaneoiislv  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  sterile  human  blood,  the 
injections  being  repeated  every  two  or  five  days,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  test  animal.    The  occurrence  of  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture   above   104**  P.   or   a   decided   loss  in   weight   are  considered 
counter-indications  to  further  injections  until  after  this  reaction  has 
subsided.     It  is  better  to  give  injections  of  only  5  cubic  centimeters 
each  and  always  with  great  care  as  to  asepsis,  since  abscesses  often 
develop  at  or  near  the  site  of  puncture.     Usually  20  to  30  cubic 
centimeters  make  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  average-sized  rabbit, 
and  with  due  care  a  specific  anti-serum  can  always  be  produced  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks.     After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  injected  to  insure  obtaining  an  anti-serum,  the  rabbit  is  chloro- 
formed, the  chest-cavity  opened,  and  the  blood  drawn  from  the  heart 
^to  a  sterile  receptacle  by  means  of  a  sterile  trocar  and  cannula. 
The  drawn  blood  is  placed  in  an  icebox  for  one  hour  until  well  coag- 
^ated.     Carbolic  acid  is  now  added  to  the  serum,  which  has  separ- 
ated, sufliciently  to  make  the  mixture  approximately  0.5  per  cent. 
•ci<l.    The  serum  is  then  drawn  up  into  sterile  pipettes  and  sealed. 
^^  '^ill  remain  potent  indefinitely  if  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  test  is  made  as  follows:  A  given  amount  of  the  test-serum 
^  diluted  to  the  desired  extent  with  sterile  water  or  normal  saline 
•^I'tition.  To  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  diluted  solution  in  a 
•texnle  test-tube  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  a  similarly  diluted 
f^^'^tion  of  the  blood  to  be  tested  and  the  tube  left  at  room  tempera- 
or  placed  in  an  incubator  for  two  or  three  hours  at  37**  C.  The 
ction,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  more  rapid  and  marked  if  the  tube  is 
^X^osed  to  the  higher  temperature.  If  the  dilution  be  sufficient  the 
^^^ction  will  not  occur  at  room  temperature.  If  the  test-serum  is 
^^^d  undiluted  and  pure  human  blood  is  added  to  it,  the  reaction  is 
mediate. 

If  only  the  sample  of  blood  to  be  tested  is  diluted  and  pure  test- 
rum  is  used,  the  reaction  is  almost  immediate.     The  reaction  is 
Marked  by  a  turbidity  of  the  solution,  becoming  constantly  more 
^titense.     If  an  old  stain  is  to  be  examined  by  the  serum  test  the 
Material  containing  it  is  washed  in  sterile  water  or  in  sterile  normal 
Valine,  the  mixture  is  repeatedly  filtered  and  finally  added  to  some 
of  the  test-serum,  as  in  the  examination   of  fresh  blood  already 
described- 
Contamination  with  monkev  blood  can  l)c  excluded   first  bv  a 
great  dilution  of  the  blood  tested,  and  a  dilution  of  the  test-serum 
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of  1  to  500,  with  incubation ;  second,  by  a  great  dilution  of  the  blood 
tested,  the  test-serum  being  used  pure  and  the  test  made  at  room 
temperature. 

IMMUNITY, 

Normal  sera  may  contain: — 

1.  Antiferments  (blood-serum  prevents  the  ferments  from  act- 
ing as  trypsin  on  proteids  or  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  juice  and 
enterokinase,  because  the  kinase  is  neutralized). 

2.  Antitoxins. 

3.  Cytotoxins  (cell-destroyers  include  haemolysins.  These  bodies 
are  composed  of  complement  and  an  immune  body  or  amboceptor). 

4.  Agglutinins. 

5.  Precipitins. 

ZYMOIDS.^ 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  substances  contained  in  the  cul- 
tures of  microbes  which  may  be  in  the  liquids  of  the  organism,  and 
notably  in  the  blood-serum  of  normal  animals  and  in  animals  vacci- 
nated against  certain  microbes  or  their  filtered  cultures,.  wfctcA  havfi, 
with  the  fermentSy  a  certain  number  of  common  properties.  Such  bodies 
are  the  microbian  toxins,  the  venoms  of  serpents,  the  antitoxins,  the 
agglutinins,  the  precipitins,  the  bacteriolysins,  the  haemolysins,  etc 
Because  of  certain  analogies  to  enzymes,  they  have  been  called 
enzymoids.  Toxins  are  the  nonalkaloidal  pcdsons  produced  by 
microbes  or  secreted  by  the  animal  or  vegetable  cell.  These  toxins 
are  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  the  toxalbumins,  cellular  secretions 
destroyed  by  heat  at  70°  C,  but  not  coagulating;  they  do  not  act 
except  after  a  period  of  incubation,  always  long,  as  the  toxins  of 
diphtheria,  of  tetanus,  etc.;  (2)  the  toxproteins,  derived  from  cells 
coagulating  by  heat,  acting  upon  the  organism,  and  acting  without 
a  period  of  incubation ;  these  are  the  venoms,  the  proteins  of  plague 
and  cholera.  We  have  also  vegetable  toxalbumins,  as  abrin  froni 
jequirity,  ricin  from  castor-oil  seeds,  rubin  from  the  extract  of  the 
bark  of  the  acacias.  These  bodies  are  zvmoids.  The  toxalbumins 
always  liave  a  period  of  incubation.  The  phenomena  shown  are  all 
physiological  phenomena;  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  toxalbumin 
is  able  to  cause  phenomena  infinitely  great.  We  should  remember 
that  certain  microbian  products,  as  tuberculin  or  mullein,  resist  the 
prolonged  action  of  100°  C.  without  alteration. 


*  In   the  preparation  of  this  ai  tide  T  have  drawn  on  Arthus,   "Chemie 
Physiologique." 
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The  toxalbumins  and  venoms  have   other  common   biological 
properties. 

ANTITOXINS. 

It  is  possible,  by  repeated  injections  of  toxalbumins  or  venoms 
in  increasing  doses,  to  inmiunize  the  animal  against  the  toxic  action 
of  doses,  a  thousand  times  mortal,  of  the  toxalbumin  or  venom.     The 
immune  animals  furnish  an  antitoxic  serum.     The  toxalbumins  or 
venoms  when  swallowed  are  harmless;  injected  under  the  skin,  very 
active.     Like  the  ferments,  the  toxins  are  destroyed  by  a  relative 
low  temperature,  about  70**  C.     They  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and 
they  dialyze  with  difficulty.     If  in  a  test-tube  you  mix  the  toxin  and 
the  antitoxic  serum  in  proper  proportions,  the  mixture  is  harmless 
to  the  animal  when  injected,  but  this  countereffect  requires  a  cer- 
tain time  for  its  accomplishment.     These  facts  show  that  the  anti- 
toxins resemble  ferments ;  that  is,  they  are  soluble,  precipitable,  and 
<iialyze  like  enzymes,  but  are  not  enzymes.     The  basis  of  Ehrlichia 
theory  is  that  poison  and  counterpoison,  toxin  and  antitoxin,  directly . 
comhine  in  any  given  quantity. 

The  stable  benzene  ring  and  the  less  stable  side-chains  of  the 
^nzene  derivatives  suggested  to  Ehrlich  that  living  cells  also  con- 
sist; of  a  stable  center  and  less  stable  side-chains.  The  side-chains 
cnaljle  the  cell  to  form  chemical  combinations  with  foodstuffs  and 
otH«r  bodies  that  have  atom  groups  having  a  chemical  aflSnity  with 
ine  atom  groups  in  the  side-chains. 

H  H 
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Bensene  nnolens  or  ring.  Benzene. 

Ehrlich  showed  further  that  for  each  poison  one  can  develop  a 
Counterpoison  by  the  process  of  immunizing,  which  has  two  groups 
Vhich  are  concerned  in  the  combination  with  the  counterpoison  or 
antitoxin.  One  of  these,  the  haptophore  group,  is  the  combining 
group  proper;  the  other,  the  toxophore  group,  is  the  carrier  of  the 
poison.     A  poison  molecule  might  lose  the  one,  tlie  toxopliore  group, 
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and  atill  be  capable,  br  means  of  its  haptophore  group,  of  combinin^^p 
with  antitoxin.  For  a  poison  to  be  toxic  to  an  organism — ^that  i&^^ 
in  order  that  the  toxophore  gronp  be  able  to  act  destructively  on  ^^m 

cell — it  is  necessary  for  the  haptophore  group  of  the  poison  to  eom 

bine  with  the  cell.     The  side-chains  are  able  to  combine  with  th^^ 

greatest  variety  of  foreign  substances  and  convert  them  into  nour 

ishment  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  active  central  body 
These  side-chains  are  comparable  to  the  pscudopodia  of  the  amab^^ 

which  engulf  food  particles  and  assimilate  the  same  for  the  imme 

diate  use  of  the  organism.     In  order  that  any  substance  may  com 

bine  with  these  side-chainc,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  very  definite^= 
relations  exist  between  the  combining  group  of  the  substance  and^B 


Fig.  61a-— f^tages  in  Widal  BeactJon.      (After  ROBIX.) 

that  of  the  sidc-cliflin.     The  relation  must  he  that  of  lock  and  key; 
that  is,  the  two  groups  must  fit  accurately. 

AQOLUTININS. 

If  we  cultivate  a  vibrio  of  choiern  upon  gelatin,  and  after 
twenty-four  liourt;  put  the  culture  in  a  saline  solution  1  to  100,  we 
obtain  a  homopeneoiis  luid  stiihlc  emulsion,  in  which  the  vibrios 
retain  tiicir  activity.  If  to  this  emiilnion  we  add  a  small  quantity 
of  blood-serum  (of  n  rabbit  or  puincn-pig)  strongly  immunized 
against  the  vibrio  of  the  cnuilsion  by  the  inlra-peritoneal  injection, 
we  will  see  under  the  inicrnsoope  that  the  vibrios  lose  their  mobility 
and  unite  in  mas-^es  of  greater  or  Ic^!s  size,  agglutinate,  bo  to  speak. 
This  agglutination  auprnents  until  the  mass  becomes  voluminons. 
This  Hgglutiniition  is  not  a  nece-isnn-  result  of  the  vitality  of  the 
vibrios;   it  is  just  as  easily  produeed  with  emulsions  of  dead  vibrios. 
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The  agglutinating  serum  acts  most  energetically  at  55  or  60°  C. 
The  active  substance  in  the  serum  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  it  is 
not  destroyed  by  drying  at  a  low  temperature,  and  it  dissolves  in 
water  and  glycerin.  These  are  the  properties  also  of  enzymes.  The 
active  substance  here  is  agglutinin.  Widal  Reaction, — The  typhoid 
patient's  serum  gives  an  agglutinating  serum  for  homogeneous  cul- 
tures of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

PRECIPITINS— TSCHISTOVITCH-UHLENHUTH  TEST. 

When  you  inject  under  the  skin  or  into  the  peritoneum  of  an 
animal  a,  of  species  A,  some  cubic  centimeters  of  blood-serum  of 
species  B,  and  repeat  the  injection  four  or  five  times  in  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days,  we  find  that  blood-serum  of  the  animal  a  has  the 
property,  when  mixed  with  the  serum  of  the  animal  of  species  B,  to 
cause  a  fine  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixture.  If  in  place 
of  the  injection  of  blood-serum,  under  the  same  conditions  we  inject 
the  albuminoid  substances  of  the  serum  separated  by  precipitation 
by  ammonium  sulphate  and  dissolved  in  saline  1  to  100,  we  find  that 
the  serum  of  a  has  acquired  the  property  of  precipitating  the  serum 
of  the  animal  of  the  species  B  as  before.  This  fact  is  used  to 
determine  human  blood  by  injecting  the  serum  of  human  blood  into 
rabbits  or  dogs.  We  thus  obtain  precipitants  for  human  blood,  a 
medico-legal  test.  This  precipitate  is  destroyed  by  heat  over  100° 
C. ;  it  is  not  destroyed  by  drying  at  a  low  temperature ;  it  is  soluble 
in  water;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  by  the  salts  precipitating 
globulins.    These  are  the  properties  of  enzymes.    It  may  be  a  zymoid. 

CYTOTOXINS. 

As  to  cytotoxins,  we  have  seen  in  transfusion  that  blood  foreign 
to  an  animal  dissolves  its  corpuscles  (or  cells);  hence  are  called 
hsemolysins.  The  leucotoxins  dissolve  white  blood-corpuscles.  The 
hsemolysins  act  by  separating  the  hemoglobin  from  the  stroma  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  making  blood  *iaky."  In  fundamental  charac- 
ters the  hajmolysins,  both  natural  and  artificial,  correspond  to  the 
bacteriolysins. 

If  you  introduce  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig, 
which  is  strongly  immunized  again>?t  a  vibrio  of  cholera,  an  emulsion 
of  this  vibrio  obtained  by  putting  into  a  saline  solution,  1  to  100, 
a  24-hour  culture  of  the  cholera  vibrio  upon  gelatin,  it  will  be  found, 
on  withdrawing  a  little  of  the  peritoneal  fluid,  after  half  an  hour, 
that  the  vibrios  injected  have  lost  their  motion,  are  transformed  into 
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lumps^  and  are  broken  up  into  granules.  This  is  known  as  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Pfeiffer.  This  property  of  the  serum  of  a  vaccinated 
animal  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance,  a  bacteriolysio,  or  lysin, 
or  cytolysin;  the  complement  and  the  intermediary  body  make  up 
the  cytolysin. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  bacteriolytic  cholera-serum 
contains  two  distinct  substances,  acting  one  after  the  other  in  the 
bacteriolysis,  one  substance  destroyed  below  60®  C.  and  existing  in 
normal  serum  as  well  as  in  cholera-serum,  and  another  substance 
resisting  a  temperature  of  60*"  C.  and  not  existing  except  in  the 
cholera-serum.  The  specific  substance  has  been  called  a  thermostable 
substance,  because  it  resists  a  temperature  of  60**  C;  and  a  sen- 
sitizing substance,  because  it  renders  the  microbe  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  normal  serum;  also  an  immunizing  substance  or  mediator, 
sensitizer,  amboceptor,  intermediary  body,  because  it  exists  in  the 
serum  of  animals  immunized  against  the  microbe.  The  common 
substance  contained  in  the  normal  serum  has  been  called  a  ther- 
molabile  substance,  because  it  is  destroyed  at  60®  C;  and  because 
it  completes  the  action  of  immunizing,  it  is  known  as  a  comple- 
mentary substance,  complement,  or  alexine,  or  cytase. 

We  have  seen,  in  injecting  an  animal  a  of  species  Ay  that  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  coming  from  the  animal  of  another  species,  5, 
will  cause  a  specific  agglutinin  to  appear  in  the  serum  of  the  animal 
injected,  a.  But  there  appears  at  the  same  time  also  a  haemolysin. 
After  having  agglutinated  the  red  corpuscles  of  an  animal  of  the 
species  5,  the  serum  of  the  animal  a  dissolves  them,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  breaks  the  union  of  their  stroma  with  their  haemo- 
globin, and  the  latter  passes  in  solution  into  the  surrounding  fluid. 
It  has  been  shown  that  hemolysin  is  specific  and  does  not  act  except 
on  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  species  By  which  has  served  for  the 
preparatory  injections.  It  has  been  found  that  haemolysis,  like 
bacteriolysis,  is  accomplished  in  two  periods  of  time;  that  the 
haemolvsins,  like  the  bacteriolvsins,  are  formed  of  two  substances,  an 
intermediary  body  or  amboceptor,  and  a  complement  or  alexin.  The 
specific  substance  is  amboceptor,  the  alexin  is  the  same  common 
complement  or  alexin  which  acts  upon  the  various  sensitized  bacteria. 
Take  an  illustration  in  which  the  characters  are  reversed.  We  mav 
regard  the  pepsin  in  artificial  digestion  as  the  amboceptor,  and  the 
acid  as  the  complement.  The  pepsin  or  amboceptor  occurs  only  in 
imnnine  serum,  while  the  acid,  which  may  be  hydrochloric  or  phos- 
phoric, corresponds  to  the  complement  found  in  a  variety  of  serums. 
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The  lock  and  key  simile  of  E.  Fischer  affords  perhaps  the  best 
analogy.  The  lock  is  the  cell,  the  key  is  the  amboceptor,  and  the 
hand  which  turns  the  key  is  the  complement.  The  macrophages  attack 
the  xanthocytes,  or  large  animal  cells,  and  malarial  parasites.  The 
mierophages  prefer  the  bacteria  of  acute  diseases.  The  complement 
occurs  in  normal  animals,  the  amboceptor  is  developed. 

Ilsemolysins  are  derived  from  the  leucocytes.  Bacteriolysins 
are  contained  in  the  euglobulin  fraction  of  the  serum. 

Enterokinase  acts  like  an  amboceptor,  uniting  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  to  trypsinogeu,  which  behaves  like  a  complement  and 
dissolves  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  toxic  action  of  cobra-poison  upon  red  blood-corpuscles 
depends  upon  the  combination  of  amboceptors,  intermediary  bodies 
contained  in  the  venom,  with  corresponding  complements  contained, 
not  in  the  venom,  but  in  the  cells  or  fluids  of  the  animal  acted  upon. 
Kyes,  working  with  cobra- venom  found  an  endo  complement  con- 
tained in  the  red  corpuscles  themselves.  Kyes  also  found  that 
lecithin  is  capable  of  combining  with  venom  intermediary  and  thus 
completing  the  haemolytic  potency  of  venom.  Here  is  a  cytotoxin 
formed  of  an  intermediary  body  and  a  definite  crystallizable  sub- 
stance uniting  with  it,  thus  acting  as  a  complement.  Here  we  have 
a  poison  in  our  own  body,  only  needing  the  intermediary  body  of 
the  venom  to  act  upon  us.  Snake-poison  only  contains  one-half  of 
the  complete  poison.  Rattlesnake-poison  has  been  found  by  Flexner 
and  Xoguchi  also  to  contain  another  cytotoxin  which  has  the  power 
to  dissolve  endothelial  cells,  an  endotheliallysin. 

It  is  an  important  function  of  the  mother  to  transfer  to  the 
suckling,  through  her  milk,  immunizing  bodies,  and  the  infant's 
stomach  has  the  capacity,  which  is  aftej-wards  lost,  of  absorbing  tliese 
substances  in  the  active  state.  The  relative  richness  of  the  suckling's 
blood  in  protective  antibodies,  as  contrasted  with  the  artificially  fed 
infant^  explains  the  greater  freedom  of  the  former  from  infectious 
disease. 

OPSONINS. 

There  is  in  normal  serum  a  substance  which  so  acts  upon  bac- 
teria as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  being  devoured  hy  the  leuco- 
cytes. In  some  way  serum  stimulates  phagocytosis  by  making  the 
bacteria  more  susceptible  of  being  absorbed  by  leucocytes.  This 
substance  in  the  senini  has  been  denominated  by  Wright  and 
Douglass,  opsonin  (feast-prepnr^r). 

15 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CIRCULATION. 

In  animals  above  the  very  lowest  grades^  as  also  in  plants^  there 
exists  a  particular  liquid  (nutritive  fluid,  blood,  sap),  which  is  agi- 
tated into  a  circular  or  simply  oscillating  movement.  By  reason 
of  this  movement  it  is  permitted  to  reconstitute  itself  nnceasingly, 
to  distribute  the  materials  of  nutrition  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
organism,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  away  some  effete  products. 

In  the  lowest  orders  of  animal  life,  as  the  amoebae  and  infusoria, 
where  no  special  organs  are  manifest  and  no  part  therefore  has 
needs  differing  from  any  other,  there  is  found  no  circnlatory  sys- 
tem— no  heart  or  propelling  body  or  any  blood-vessels.  Its  life 
depends  upon  diffusion  throughout  its  parenchyma  of  substances 
brought  from  without  and  of  those  which  must  be  excreted.  It  is 
only  as  special  organs  show  themselves  and  the  liquids  take  deter- 
mined directions  toward  one  or  another  of  them,  that  blood-vessels 
are  seen  to  commence;  these  at  the  same  time  become  the  recep- 
tacles of  products  absorbed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  the 
distributors  of  these  same  materials  to  the  various  tissues  of  the 
organism. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  complex  organisms  that  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  circulation  is  gained,  with  its  admirable  mechanism  for 
incessant  movement  whereby  the  fluid  necessary  for  its  growth, 
functions,  and  individual  life  is  forced  to  every  part.  Viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  vascular  system  of  the  higher  animals  forms  a  system 
of  branching  vessels  or  canals,  closed  in  all  parts,  and  not  showing 
at  any  point  in  their  course  the  least  perceptible  orifice  of  com- 
munication with  the  external  world.  Consequently,  the  fluids 
which  have  to  penetrate  into  the  closed  channels  of  circulation,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  to  emerge  from  them  for  the  needs  of 
secretion  and  nutrition,  only  do  so  by  passage  through  the  vascular 
walls;   that  is,  through  the  finest  filters  imaginable. 

At  a  variable  point  in  this  tubular  apparatus  there  exists  an 
organ  of  propulsion,  the  heart,  which  is  seconded  in  its  work  by 
auxiliary  means  and  forces  which  aim  to  give  a  determined  and 
constant  direction  to  the  movement  of  the  circulatory  fluid. 

(226) 
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And  where  there  is  a  circulatory  system  there  is  present  some 
means^  composed — ^in  the  great  majority  of  cases — of  muscle,  for 
the  impulsion  of  the  circulatory  fluid  to  every  part  of  the  organism. 
Whenever,  in  animal  organisms,  there  is  transformation  of  energy 
into  motion  or  mechanical  work,  it  may  nearly  always  be  attributed 
to  muBcle.  So  that  in  the  higher  forms  of  animals  there  exist  one 
or  more  rhythmically  contractile  organs — for  the  most  part  mus- 
cular in  nature — to  which  is  attributed  the  task  of  maintaining  a 
definite  circulation. 

Comparative. — Among  insects  and  the  lower  orders  of  Crustacea 
the  heart,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  simply  the  contractile  dorsal 
blood-vessel;  among  the  higher  crustacea,  as  the  lobster,  there 
ezista  dorsally  a  well-defined  muscular  sac.  Among  the  inverte- 
brates in  general  the  blood  passes  from  the  arteries  into  irregular 
spaces,  known  as  lacunse,  which  are  situated  in  the  tissues  and  from 
which  it  finds  its  way  back  into  the  veins  to  terminate  in  the  heart 
for  the  completion  of  its  cycle.  That  interesting  creature,  the 
amphioxns,  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  possesses  a  primitive, 
lacunar  vascular  system.  Its  contractile  dorsal  vessel  serves  as  its 
systemic  heart;  a  ventral  vessel  serves  as  a  respiratory  heart,  ves- 
sels proceeding  from  it  to  the  gills.  Fishes  contain  only  a  respira- 
tory heart,  which  sends  blood  to  the  gills  for  aeration.  It  consists 
of  a  venous  sinus,  an  auricle,  and  a  ventricle.  From  the  gills  blood 
finds  its  way  to  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  tissues 
without  any  further  impulsion.  Among  the  amphibians,  as  the 
frog,  there  are  found  two  auricles  and  a  single  ventricle.  Reptiles 
possess  two  auricles  with  two  ventricles,  though  the  latter  are  but 
incompletely  separated.  Among  birds  and  mammals  there  is  a 
heart  which  serves  a  double  purpose — it  sends  blood  to  the  lungs 
for  aeration,  to  the  body  in  general  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  various 
tissues.  The  passage  of  the  blood  to  the  lungs  is  accomplished  by 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  is  known  as  the  pulmonary  sys- 
tem. That  going  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  propelled  by  the  left 
anride  and  ventricle  to  constitute  the  systemic  system. 

THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

This  system  has  for  its  distinctive  function  the  propulsion  of 
the  Uood  to  every  part  of  the  economy.  It  is  a  closed,  vascular 
apparatus  consisting  of  an  impelling  agency,  or  pump,  with  an  out- 
going and  incoming  system  of  vessels.  The  central  pumping  organ 
*is  the  heart,  from  which  proceed  the  vessels  that  carry  the  blood 
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from  the  heart  to  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body — the 
arteries^-QjiA  the  vessels  returning  the  impoverished  blood  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart — the  veins.  Connecting  the  smallest 
arterioles  and  the  fine  radicals  of  the  beginning  veins  is  a-  network 
of  microscopical  vessels,  large  enough  in  many  places  to  admit  of 
but  a  single  row  of  corpuscles  and  whose  walls  are  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  cells;   these  are  the  capillaries, 

THE  HEART. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow,  cone-shaped  organ  of  muscle.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  inclosed  by  a  serous  sac:  the  peri- 
cardium. It  lies  betw^een  the  lungs,  rests  on  the  diaphragm,  and 
is  located  more  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  It  is  placed 
obliquely;  its  broad  end,  or  base,  by  attachments  to  the  blood- 
vessels, is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  base  of 
the  heart  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  apex  is  inclined  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  where  it 
terminates  just  behind  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
%  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  and  1%  inches  below  the  nipple.  The 
heart  is  5  inches  in  length;  in  breadth,  3^4  inches;  and  in  thick- 
ness, 2%  inches. 

The  heart  is  brown  in  color,  and  on  its  surface  has  a  longi- 
tudinal and  a  transverse  groove,  which  shows  a  division  of  the  organ 
in  four  parts:  the  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles.  The  heart 
increases  in  all  dimensions  up  to  a  late  period  in  life,  thus  aug- 
menting its  weight.  The  auricles  are  cavities  having  thin  walls. 
The  base  of  the  heart  is  formed  by  the  auricles.  A  partition 
separates  them  and  they  are  connected  with  the  great  veins, — the 
cavaj  and  pulmonary  veins, — by  which  they  receive  blood  coming 
from  every  portion  of  the  system.  The  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, which  permits  the  blood  to  leave  the  auricle  to  enter  the  ven- 
tricle, but  valves  prevent  it  from  running  back  into  the  auricle. 
The  thiek-wallcd  j)arts  of  the  heart  are  the  ventricles,  which  become 
thicker  in  the  direction  of  the  apex.  Like  the  auricles,  they  are 
separated  by  a  partition  and  connected  with  the  large  arteries, — the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta, — by  which  they  send  blood  to  the 
entire  system.  Both  ventricles  have  valves  called  aortic  and  pul- 
monary, which  prevent  the  rellow  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  ventri>  les. 

The  right  auricle  consists  of  an  oblong  part,  the  sinus.     The' 
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Tlie  left  auricle  ha^  thick  wails,  and  the  wallB  are  not  so  trans- 
lucent as  those  of  the  right  auricle.  It  has  a  smooth  interior  sat  - 
face,  escept  with  the  auricular  appendage,  where  pectinate  muscle 
are  present.  It  has  four  openings,  which  are  the  pulraonar;  vein^ 
two  in  the  right  and  two  in  the  left  side  of  the  auricle.  At  th^ 
lower  anterior  part  of  the  cavity  is  the  left  aoriculo-vetitricnla^ 


li'  and  Ventricle  Laid 


of  nllral  TIlTC. 


orifice.  The  right  ventricle  is  in 
liase  upwjird  and  liaokward.  It 
near  the  a]>e.K  of  the  heart,  and  i 
of  the  heart  than  the  left  vculr 
tricle  are  onlv  ouo-lhird  Ihc  tUi 


the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  the 
txlendi;  from  the  right  auricle  to 
ccupif's  lunrc  nf  the  front  surface 
cle.  'i'he  walls  of  the  right  ven- 
■kness  of  those  nf  the  left.     The 


septum  vcntriculoruui  hulgos  into  the  right  ventricle.     There  are 
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B  projectmg  ridges  in  the  right  ventricle  which  are  muscles 
called  the  columnie  carnese.  Some  of  them  are  named,  from  their 
shape,  the  papillary  muscles,  which  project  from  the  interior  surface 
of  the  Tentricle  and  end  in  narrow  tendinous  cords  called  the  chordee 
tmdinete. 

The  right  anrioulo-ventricular  orifice  opens  into  the  ventricle 
at  its  lower  back  part  From  its  edges  projects  a  broad,  membran- 
ooa  fold  divided  into  three  parts  and  hence  called  the  tricuspid, 
whose  free  borders  are  attached  by  the  chordte  tendineie  to  the 


Vig.  M. — ^Diagram  of  Mammalian  Heart.  (Beclabd.) 
a,  I<ett  Tsntrlcla.  ft,  Rlsht  Tentricle.  e,  Lett  snrlcU.  d,  RIgbt  aurlcl& 
f.  Aorta,  g,  ff,  Pulmonarr  artcrlfB.  k.  Interior  Tens  cstb.  1.  Superior  TenK 
ckTB.  fc,  OrlflM  of  aupcrlor  Tena'  csto.  I,  OrlSce  oE  Interior  Teas  cbt>.  m, 
OrtBc*  Of  tike  coronary  Tela,  o,  liett  pulmonary  leln.  p,  RlgbC  pulmonary  vein. 
r,  OrUlca  at  tha  right  putmoDarr  vela,    i,  Orlllce  of  the  left  pulmonary  Tela. 

papillary  muscles  and  to  other  points  on  the  interior  surface  of  the 
▼enliicle.  When  the  valve  is  open  the  three  parts  lie  against  the 
interior  surface  of  the  ventricle.  The  duplieature  of  the  endo- 
cardium with  included  fibrous  tissue  makes  up  the  tricuspid  valve 
and  the  chordse  tendineas.  The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  the 
base  of  the  right  ventricle.  Its  opening  is  provided  with  three 
semilnnar  valves.  These  valves  are  three  crescentric  doublings  of 
the  endocardium  with  fibrous  tissue  and  are  arranged  in  a  circle. 
Their  convex  border  is  attached  around  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of 
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the  artery.  Behind  each  valve  the  artery  is  dilated  into  a  Bhallo^oi 
poucli,  called  the  sinus  of  Valsalva,  which  preventa  the  valve,  whet^ 
open,  from  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  artery  and  permits  the  refloi^ia 
of  blood  to  readily  ]>ress  the  valve  down  to  close  the  opening.  A  _ 
the  middle  of  t!ie  free  honior  of  tlie  valve  there  is  a  thickening  oi  « 
fibrous  tissue,  making  the  corpora  Arantii.  The  left  ventricle  i^  S 
three  times  the  thickness  of  the  right,  and  its  apex  forma  the  ape=^ 
of  tlie  heart.  It  is  longer  and  forma  more  of  the  posterior  surface 
iif  the  heart  than  the  right  ventricle.  Like  the  right  ventricle,  i"  J 
has  eoIumniD  carneie,  papillary  nmseles,  and  chordae  tendinete. 

PiilmoDflTT  TBlte. 


Valves  of  Heart. 


Tlie  left  auriculo-vfnfricnlar  valve  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
niembrmious  folds  foniiiiig  the  mitral  valve,  or  bicuspid  valve.  It 
i.i  larger  in  sine  iind  lliicker  than  tlie  right  auricii I o- ventricular 
valve.     Thusc  mitral  Pcgmenis  have  the  ehordaj  tendineie  attached. 

The  left  ventricle  has  an  opening  wliich  is  the  origin  of  the 
groat  blood-vessel,  the  aorta.  It  is  provided  with  semi-lunar  or 
sigmoid  valves,  of  the  same  cbarucler  as  tJiose  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Structure  of  the  Heart. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  called  the  endocardium. 
AH  the  valves  of  tlie  lieart  are  made  up  by  its  inclosing  fibrous 
tissue.     Tlie  endocardium  is  formed  of  cpitliolinni  and  fibro-elastic 
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ti&sue.     The  rings  to  which  the  valves  are  altacliod  are  also  made 
of  endocardium  and  fibro-elastic  tissue. 

* 

Muscular  Structure  of  the  Heart. 

The  muscular  fibers  of  the  auricles  consist  of  two  lavers  run- 
ning  in  different  directions.  The  external  fibers  arc  common  to 
both  auricles,  whilst  some  run  into  the  interauricular  septum.  Tlie 
internal  fibers  are  not  common  to  both  auricles,  but  are  confined  to 
each  auricle.  The  fibers  of  the  internal  layer  are  attached  to  tlieir 
respective  auriculo-ventricular  rings.  The  external  fibers  run  in  a 
transverse  direction;  the  internal  fibers  cross  the  direction  of  the 
former.  There  are  other  muscular  fibers,  arranged  concentrically 
around  the  origin  of  the  great  veins  and  auricular  appendages. 

In  the  ventricles  there  are  several  layers  of  muscles.  The 
outer  layer  runs  from  the  base,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous rings  around  the  orifices  toward  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
where  they  run  by  a  sharp'twist  into  the  interior  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle to  the  papillary  muscles.  This  twisting  of  the  fibers  gives 
rise  to  the  whorl  of  the  fibers  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Other 
fibers  run  obliquely  upward  in  the  septum  to  be  attached  to  the 
fibro-cartilaginous  ring,  from  which  they  started.  Still  other  fibers 
pass  in  a  horizontal  direction  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  take  a  ring-like  course  in  it. 

W.  G.  MacCallum  found  beneath  the  superficial  fibers  thicker 
fibers  which  form  three  flat  bands  running  in  the  form  of  a  scroll 
from  one  ventricle  through  the  septum  into  the  other. 

The  right  ventricle  in  the  arrangement  of  its  muscular  fibers 
may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the  left. 

Histology. — ^I'he  fibers  of  the  heart  are  striated.  Unlike  the 
voluntary  muscle,  they  branch  and  have  their  ends  united  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  network.  The  open  space  in  the  network  is 
filled  with  connective  tissue  and  lympliatics.  The  muscle-cells  are 
quadrangular  in  shape,  with  clear  oval  nuclei.  There  is  no  sar- 
colemma  in  heart-muscle.  The  nmseles  of  the  heart  anastomose 
and  divide.  As  to  Ijinphatics,  the  heart  is  very  liberally  supplied 
with  them.  The  nerves  are  nonmedullated  near  their  ends.  The 
muscular  mass  of  the  heart  is  called  the  myocardium. 

Gibson^,  in  a  histological  study  of  the  auricular  muscles  of  tlie 
heart,  found  three  kinds  of  tissue :  (1)  those  related  to  smooth  mus- 


^  Britinh  Medical  Journal,  January  16,  1909. 
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cular  fiber  found  cliiefly  in  tlie  Ticinity  of  the  foramen  orale  an^— 
in  the  valve  of  A'ieussen?;  (3)  t\w?e  liaving  a  sj-ncytial  arrangement 
found  for  the  most  part  in  relation  to  the  superior  vena  cava  aii«— 
the  parts  related  thereto;  (3)  those  of  a  reticular  structure  of  th-^ 

fiino-auricular  node  (Keith  and  Flack),  and  the  tisane  encircling  tli 

greater  part  of  llie  superior  circuniterence  of  the  superior  reua  csv 


FiK.  efi. — Schema  of  tlie  Miiooulnr  Arrangement  In  the  Ventricles. 
Id  the  w-liite  KOetioii  ue  sev  tlie  external  Bpiral  flbera  and  the  flbere  of  tbe 
papillary  miisclen  in  verticHl  neotion,  and  a  tranaverae  leetion  of  the 
fllxTs  of  the  midille  luii-er  of  ventrieuUr  miiwle.  The  latter,  in  the  trana- 
[iiin-til  to])  of  till'  ventricular  walls,  tn  shown  by  the  dota.  The  fibers  of 
the  li'ft  vi>iilricle  are  tliii-k;  thoHe  conimiin  to  the  two  ventricles  are  thin. 
In  llic  IrnnHveTSp  iici^tiun  at  the  bam-  of  the  ventricle  we  tee  a  circular 
filHT  of  llic  niiildle  layer  uf  the  ventriciilnr  muscles  and  the  dotted  trana- 
verw  «H'tiou  uf  llie  lorigitudinnl  fibern.     (Kbavs  and  Nicocai.) 

and  the  valve  of  Vieusisiens.  Gilicon  supposes  the  Bjncjtial  fibers 
iiiny  orifrinate  (he  hrarf-licaf.  There  are  two  nodes  in  the  heart  the 
pinoaitrioular  and  the  aiiriciiloveiitrinilar,  or  A-V,  node.  The  two 
nodes  are  identicnl  in  ptrTrctiiro  and  are  in  muscular  connection  with 
each  other.  The  iiinnaiiriciilar  node  lia:*  a  special  blood-supply  and 
the  ncrvpfi  in  the  nniplihorlKwid  come  in  intimate  relationship  with  it. 
Tn  the  htinian  heart  (lie  aurinihiventriciilar  node  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  iiitcrauririilar  scplimi  on  the  rijrlit  siilo. 

Pericardinm. — This  is  n  fihro-siTous  sac  inclosing  the  heart,  and 
conpists  of  two  leaves!,  or  Invers.  The  internal  porous,  or  Tisceral, 
layer  clowly  invents  the  hi'.irt  aiiil  the  conimencement  of  the  great 
hlood-ve?eul3.     It  is  an  ine.\lensible  menibraiie. 
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The  external  fibroue,  or  parietal,  layer  is  a  strong,  inelastic 
membrane  which  embraces  the  origin  of  the  great  blood-vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  heart. 

These  two  layers  nnite  to  make  a  close  sac.  Between  the  pari- 
etal and  visceral  layers  is  the  pericardial  liquor,  which  permits  the 
two  layers  to  slide  on  each  other  without  friction.  The  elastic 
fibers  in  the  parietal  layer  permit  of  its  following  YCrj  closely  the 
changing  form  of  the  heart. 


Fig.  BT. — Course  of  the  Ventricular  Muscular  Fib«ra.      (Labdois.) 


A,  On  the  ■Dlerlor  larfacc.    B,  View  of  the  apex  with  Ibe  Tortex.    C.  Courn 
of  the  flbcn  wltbln  tbe  TentrlcuUr  vail.    D,  Flbera  paisEng  Into  a  paplllarr 


The  Anriolei. — In  esaminiDg  each  half  of  the  heart  it  is  easy 
to  .recognize  that  the  auricle,  on  account  of  the  thinness  and  the 
weakness  of  its  nitiscular  walls,  can  Kcarcely  be  the  important  part 
of  that  organ.  In  laying  hare  the  lieart  of  an  animal  while  artifii-ial 
respiration  is  maintained,  it  is  seva  that  the  action  of  the  auriilc  i» 
very  weak  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  ventricle,  A  manometer 
introduced  into  the  auricular  cavity  at  the  moment  when  it  con- 
tracts marks  a  pressure  that  is  five  or  sis  times  less  than  that 
obtained  in  the  corresponding  ventricular  cavity  under  the  same 
conditiona. 
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The  pressure  in  the  auricles  is  lowest  at  the  period  of  diastole, 
and  since,  then,  the  pressure  in  the  veins  is  greater  than  the  pres- 


sure in  the  auricles,  there  is  a  flow  of  blood  into  the  auricles,  \*^ieh 
gradually  becomes  less.     When  the  ventricles  dilate,  another  fall  i 
the  auricular  pressure  takes  place  and  another  rush  of  blood  follows. 
The  opening  of  the  great  veins  is  contracted,  and  this  act,  precedin, 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  drives  the  blood  from  the  veins  into* 
the  auricles.     When  the  auricles  contract,  the  blood  cannot  flow  back 
into  the  veins  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Ventricles. — The  ventricles  represent  the  parts  that  are 
really  active  in  the  cardiac  circulation.  The  strength  of  the  con- 
tractions proper  to  the  two  ventricles  reveals  itself  in  the  thickness 
of  the  muscular  walls,  the  libers  of  which  are  inserted  into  fibrous 
rings.  These  latter  are  the  veritable  skeleton  of  the  heart.  Mano- 
metric  observation  presents  us  with  proof  of  the  force  of  He 
ventricular  contractions. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  THE  CIRCULATION.   .. 

Since  the  main  points  of  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  have  been 
touched  upon,  it  might  be  well  at  this  stage  roughly  to  consider  the 
circuit  of  the  blood  through  it  and  its  vessels.  The  vascular  system 
is  a  closed  apparatus  consisting  of  a  central  pump  with  its  vessels 
leading  to  every  part  and  organ  of  the  economy.  All  vessels  lead- 
ing away  from  the  heart  are  arteries;  those  leading  toward  it  are 
veins. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  blood  is  divided  into  two  principal 
portions,  which  are  distinctly  separated  from  one  another  both 
anatoniicallv  and  functionallv.  Tlie  one  convevs  the  blood  to  and 
from  tlie  lungs  during  the  ])roccss  of  aeration;  so  that  to  it  has 
been  allixed  the  term  pidmonanjcircHhlion.  The  other  has  for  its 
function  the  dislrihution  of  the  blood  to  all  ])arts  and  organs  of 
the  economy  in  general,  thereby  receiving  the  name  systemic  cir- 
c  II  la  lib  n. 

l^eginning  wiih  the  left  ventricle,  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the 
aorta,  from  wiiicli  branches  are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins,  to  be  eventually  returned 
as  dark,  impure  blood  to  the  right  auricle.  This,  the  greater  cir- 
cuit, has  been  termed  the  syslcnnr  circulation.  During  the  course 
of  this  circulation  it  has  been  found  that  the  blood  from  the  capil- 
laries of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  gathered  together  into  a 
single   vessel,   the   portal  vein,   which   again   sul)divides   to   form   a 
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capillary  plexus  in  the  liver.     This  accessory  circulation  is  commonly 
designated  as  the  portal  circulation. 

From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  flows  into  the  right  ventricle, 
from  which  it  is  expelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs, 


Fig.  68. — Diagram  of  the  Circulation.     (Duval.) 

1,  Left  yentpicle.  2,  Left  auricle.  3,  Right  ventricle.  4,  Right  auricle.  5, 
Aorta.  6,  Systemic  capillaries.  7,  iDferior  vena  cava.  8,  Pulmonary  artery.  9, 
Pulmonary  capillaries.  10,  Pulmonary  vein.  11,  Gastric  and  ineestlnal  vessels. 
12,  Intestine.  13,  Portal  vein.  14,  Portal  vein,  forming  second  capillary  system 
in  the  liver.  15,  Liver.  16,  Hepatic  vein.  17,  Pulmonary,  or  lesser,  circulation. 
18,  Sjrstemlc,  or  greater,  circulation. 

to  be  returned  to  the  left  auricle  as  bright-red,  pure  blood.  This 
change  in  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  haMuoglobin 
gained  during  the  process  of  aeration.  This  shorter  circuit  is 
known  as  the  lesser,  or  pulmonary^  circulation. 

Difference  of  pressure  between  the  blood  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  in  the  venae  cavae  and 
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pulmonary  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  is  responsible  for  the  flaw  of 
blood.  Its  direction  is  always  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
greater  the  difference  of  pressure,  the  greater  is  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream;  the  reduction  of  this  difference  to  nily  as  in  death, 
results  in  no  movement. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  heart  movements  consist  of  alternate  contractions  and 
relaxations,  which  follow  each  other  with  a  certain  rhythm.  Systole 
is  the  name  for  contraction;   diastole  is  the  term  for  relaxation. 

The  two  auricles  contract  and  relax  synchronously,  and  these 
movements  are  followed  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  There  is  a  systole  and  diastole  of  auricles 
and  a  systole  and  diastole  of  ventricles.  At  last  there  is  a  very 
short  period  in  wHich  the  heart  is  in  diastole. 

The  auricular  contraction  is  less  sudden  than  the  ventricular. 
The  contraction  of  the  auricle  lasts  a  very  short  time,  while  the 
time  of  ventricular  contraction  is  considerable,  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  ventricle  is  slow. 

The  ventricular  diastole  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  ventri- 
cular systole.  The  auricles  have  a  uniform,  wavelike  movement; 
the  ventricles  have  a  spasmodic  action  in  their  movement.  If  now 
the  vensB  cav»  and  pulmonary  veins  are  delivering  blood  into  the 
two  auricles,  then  at  this  time  the  diastole  of  the  auricles  is 
gradually  approaching  completeness.  The  swelling  of  the  auricles 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressure  in  the  veins  being  greater  than  in 
the  cavity  of  the  auricles  and  in  part  to  the  inspiratory  movement 
of  the  thorax  sucking  the  blood  from  the  veins  external  to  the 
thorax  to  the  interior  of  the  veins  of  the  chest.  During  this  period 
the  ventricles  are  filling  with  blood,  for  both  the  tricuspid  and 
mitral  valves  are  open.  As  the  cavity  of  the  auricles  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ventricles,  the  auricles  are  filled  sooner,  and  con- 
sequently contract  before  the  ventricles,  the  veins  offering  a  resist- 
ance to  the  backward  movement  of  the  blood  by  a  narrowing  of 
their  opening.  The  systole  of  the  auricle  forces  the  blood  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance  with  the  ventricle,  which  is  not  yet 
completely  filled  and  is  undergoing  diastole.  Whilst  the  blood  is 
passing  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  valves  are  floated  gradually  into  a  horizontal  position.  The 
blood  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles  has  filled  the  ventricles,  already 
filled  in  part  during  the  diastole  of  the  auricle.     Now  the  ventricles 
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contract^  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  are  tightly  pressed  together, 
and  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricles  is  prevented.  Now,  as 
the  blood  cannot  go  back  into  the  auricles,  it  must  by  the  muscular 
force  of  the  ventricles  rush  into  the  pulmonary'  artery  and  aorta, 
respectively.  The  onset  of  the  blood  forces  open  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  and  exerts  a  pressure  in 
these  arteries  partially  filled  with  blood  before  the  new  rush  of 
blood  sets  in.  Their  walls  are  necessarily  considerably  distended. 
Then  the  ventricles  dilate  and  at  the  same  time  the  mitral  and  tri- 
cuspid valves  open,  and  the  semilunar  valves  close  from  the  recoil 
of  blood  against  them.  From  the  time  the  systole  of  the  ventricles 
ends  to  the  full  distension  of  the  auricles,  all  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  are  in  diastole  and  are  being  filled  with  blood.  This  is  the 
resting  of  the  heart,  and  is  called  the  pause. 

In  the  general  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  heart  fills  itself,  the 
blood  passes  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  venous  blood-pressure.  There  are  three  factors  which 
help  in  the  filling  of  the  heart.  First,  diastolic  aspiration  of  the 
heart  produced  by  the  rapid  relaxation  of  its  elastic  walls.  The 
second  cause  is  the  auricular  aspiration  produced  by  the  ventricular 
systole.  At  the  time  corresponding  exactly  to  the  period  of  evacu- 
ation of  the  Heart  by  a  systole  a  sudden  depression  ensues  in  the 
anricle,  a  venous  aspiration  into  the  auricle,  because  the  ventricles 
in  contracting  shorten,  but  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  not  displaced, 
for  the  base  of  the  ventricles  is  pulled  towards  the  apex  of  the 
heart;  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  being  closed  at  that  time, 
they  are  carried  along  with  the  ventricle.  The  floor  of  the  cavities 
of  the  auricle  is  perceptibly  lowered  and  the  cavity  of  the  auricle 
is  enlarged.  This  aspiration  of  the  heart  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  vena  cava,  but  a  less  marked  aspiration  is  seen  in  the  pul- 
monary veins.  The  third  cause  in  the  filling  of  the  heart  in  a  state 
of  general  diastole  of  the  heart  is  the  thoracic  aspiration. 

PULMONARY  CIRCULATION. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  right  and  left  auricles  fill  in 
the  same  time;  whilst  the  blood  is  running  into  the  right  auricle 
from  the  vena  cava,  the  blood  is  flowing  from  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle  in  the  same  quantity  and  with  the  same 
rapidity. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  right  ventricle  sends  into  the 
lungs  must  be  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  ejected  by  the  left  ven- 
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tricle.  If  the  same  quantity  of  blood  is  not  ejected  by  the  two 
ventricle^  at  each  contraction  the  blood  accumulates  somewhere  in 
the  vascular  system. 

Whilst  the  blood-pressure  in  the  lungs  is  very  low,  the  varia- 
tions in  pressure  are  very  small,  not  more  than  10  to  15  millimeters 
in  physiological  conditions.  The  variations  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
systemic  circulation  are  much  greater.  Hence  the  work  of  the  right 
ventricle  does  not  vary  much,  whilst  that  of  the  left  ventricle  must 
vary  considerably;  hence  it  is  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  right 
ventricle. 

If  the  left  ventricle  is  not  able  to  eject  all  its  blood  on  account 
of  the  resistance  in  the  periphery,  then  the  blood  cannot  flow 
readily  from  the  right  heart.  As  a  rule,  this  effect  on  the  right 
heart  by  an  incomplete  evacuation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  counter- 
acted by  the  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  which 
accommodate  this  backing  up  of  blood  and  pennits  it  to  absorb  the 
greatest  (juantity  of  oxygen.  The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  bloo<l  in  the 
pulmonaiy  circulation  is  very  small,  and  the  blood  makes  its  circuit  in 
6  to  7  seconds. 

GENERAL  SHAPE  OF  THE  HEART. 

During    ventricular    systole    the    heart    undergges    a    torsion 

around  its  vertical  axis;   a  twisting  from  left  to  right  anteriorly  by 

which  the  left  ventricle  gets  in  front.     The  ventricles  during  their 

diastole  have  a  general   conical    form   which  during  their   systole 

becomes  globe-like.     This  change  of  form  also  alters  the  diameter 

of  the  heart.     The  vertical  diameter  is  lessened  by  the  contraction 

of  the  cardiac  muscle.     The  transverse  diameter  from  right  to  left 

is  diminished  by  the  change  to  a  sphere  during  the  systole  of  the 

ventricles.     There  is  an   increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter 

from  the  spherical  form  of  the  ventricle.     The  heart  is  in  close 

contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  this  globular  form  during  the 

systole. 

CHANGE  IN   VOLUME. 

In  plethysmograpliic  studies  of  tlie  heart  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  diminution  of  its  volume  during  ventricular  systole. 

CHANGE  IN  CONSISTENCY. 

The  hardcniiifr  of  the  heart  during  systole  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  ex])lanation  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  Tf  you  simply 
touch  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  y(m  o])tain  considerable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  energy  of  the  cardiac  contraction. 
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CARDIAC   REVOLUTION   OR   CYCLE. 

A  cardiac  revolution  or  cardiac  cycle  shows  that  the  heart- 
muscle  has  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations.  The  cvcle  means 
that  the  heart  at  any  particular  time  experiences  certain  changes 
until  it  once  more  takes  on  the  ^me  condition  that  it  had  at  the 
time  when  tlie  observation  began. 

The  right  and  left  auricles  contract  at  the  snnie  time  forming 
the  auricular  systole;  this  is  succeeded  by  contraction  at  the  same 
time  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles;  then  the  whole  heart  is  in  a 
state  of  rest,  a  general  relaxation  or  diastole.  Then  the  revolution 
again  begins. 


I| 


hahb- 

Fig.  69.— A  Cardiac  Cycle.      (Stabuki 


The  cardiac  revolution  may  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  the  first 
xound;  (2)  the  first,  or  short,  silence;  (3)  the  second  sound:  and, 
(4)  the  second,  or  long,  silence. 

If  the  cardiac  revolution  be  divided  iuto  tenths,  then  the  first 
sound  will  be  Vtol  the  first  silence,  '/lo!  the  second  sound,  '/,„; 
and  the  long  silence,  Vm- 

The  time  of  the  various  acts  of  the  total  cardiac  movement  in 
man  are,  according  to  Gibson,  as  follows: — 

Auricular  systole  0.112  second. 

Ventricular  ayatole   0.368  second. 

Ventricular  din^itole D.STti  se<-ond. 

Cardiac  cycle 1.0-18  sefonds. 
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Auricular  diastole  is  about  0.64  seconds,  hence  its  time  is 
longer  than  that  of  a  systole  of  the  auricle.  It  Kas  been  found  by 
Einthoven  and  Geluk  by  the  most  accurate  measurements  in  fifteen 
human  hearts  that  ventricular  systole  may  take  0.312  to  0.346 
seconds,  whilst  diastole  may  be  0.385  to  0.518  seconds.  If  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart  is  greater  the  time  taken  by  each  revolution  is 
shorter,  but  the  diminution  is  mainly  in  the  diastole,  when  the  heart 
rests  and  recovers  its  systolic  power.  Whatever  may  be  the  rate  of 
the  heart-beat,  the  auricular  and  ventricular  systoles  do  not  vary 
much,  but  in  a  rapidly  acting  heart  the  pause  is  short,  in  a  slow 
beating  heart  it  is  long. 

The  diastole  of  all  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  is  longer  than 
their  systole,  and  it  is  about  a  half  second  from  the  end  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  to  the  commencement  of  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles,  a  period  of  cardiac  rest.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
tlie  human  heart  works  about  nine  hours  and  rests  about  fifteen 
hours  in  a  dav. 

The  rhvthmical  succession  of  these  acts  constitutes  the  cardiac 
revolution.  By  their  function  the  vital  fluid — the  blood — is  kept 
in  constant  circulation  \\4thin  the  body  so  that  every  portion  of  the 
economy  receives  its  proper  nourishment.  The  processes  of  metabo- 
lism are  balanced,  the  various  organs  and  glands  of  the  body  per- 
form their  needed  functions,  and  the  whole  animal  lives  and  thrives. 

The  events  in  a  cardiac  revolution  can  be  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1st  fM^riod.  2d  period.  |  3rd  period. 

Auricular  systole.  Ventricular  systole.  I    General   diastole  of  the 

Acoomplislnnent  of  yen-        Closure   of    nntrnl    and    |        heart, 
tricular  diastole.  i      tricuspid  valves.  Closure     of     semilunar 

I    Opening    of     semilunar    ;        valves. 

yalyes.  The    blood    pours    into 

The  blood  is  thrown  in-    I        the    auricles,    and    a 

to  the  aortic  and  pul-    ;        little  into  the  yentri- 

monary  arteries. 

Cardiac  impulse. 

Diastole  of  the  arteries 

I        and  the  pulse. 

I    Auricular  diastole. 


cles. 


r\^ 


To  phy.siologi.<ts.  the  first  period  in  the  uiovement  of  the  heart 
coincides  with  contraction  of  the  auricles.  The  clinicians  take  the 
first  period  at  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole. 
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CARDIAC  IMPULSE. 


The  cardiac  revolution  is  nianifestod  by  two  signs,  tlie  ourdiac 
impulse  and  the  soundi^  of  the  heart.  There  are  two  lhingt>  to  t.e 
noted  in  the  production  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  tirst  thing  is 
the  intimate  contact  of  the  heart  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax  during 
the  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  by  the  cardiac  nystole, 
and  the  second  is  the  simultaneous  and  sudden  hardening  of  the 
ventricles.  It  suffices  simply  to  press  the  finger  deeply  into  the 
intercostal  space  to  perceive  the  hardening  of  the  ventricle  at  the 
moment  of  its  production. 

This  area  is  located  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  i^pace  between 
the  mammary  and  midsternal  lines.     The  center  of   this  area  Is 


Fig.  70. — tSaadpraon  Cariliogmph. 


described  as  being  two  inches  below  the  nipple  and  one  inch  to  its 
sternal  side. 

The  cause  of  the  Impulse  of  the  heart  is  not  the  apex  but  the 
change  in  form  and  consistency  of  the  ventricles,  when  these  pass 
from  the  diastole  to  the  systole  and  In  the  instantaneous  transfor- 
mation.    It  is  the  sudden  hardening  of  the  ventricle. 

The  impulse  fakes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  and  is  caused  by  the  ventricle,  which  is  pressed  very 
firmly  against  the  chest.  At  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  the  outline  of  the  heart  changes;  instead  of  being  an 
oblique  cone  having  an  elliptical  base,  as  at  rest,  It  becomes  a 
regular  cone  with  a  regidar  base. 

For  giving  more  accurate  accounts  of  the  heart's  movements 
recourse  is  had  to  the  instruments  called  rnrijmqrniihx. 

Cardiographt. — These  are  instmments  which  give  graphic  rec- 
ords of  the  heart's  movements.     They  register  at  the  same  time  the 
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movements  of  the  auricles,  ventricles,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  There  are,  to-day,  Dumerous  cardio- 
graphs, all  of  them,  however,  being  only  modificationa  of  Marey'^ 
tambours. 

Sanderson's  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  disc,  the  rim  and 
back  of  which  are  of  brass,  while  the  front  is  of  thin  rubber.  On 
ite  back  is  a  flat  steel  spring  bent  at  right  angles,  and  its  unattached 
end  is  provided  with  an  ivory  button  which  is  directly  over  the  cen- 
'  ter  of  the  rubber  membrane.  The  ivory  button  is  applied  over  the 
point  where  the  apex-beat  is  most  plainly  felt.  During  the  applica- 
tion of  the  apparatus  the  ivory  button  is  kept  continually  in  motion 
by  the  surface  pulsations.     Each  movement  of  the  button  sets  the 


Fig.  71.— ('aniiogram    (B)    with  iSimultaneous  Record  ol  HMrt- 

bounds  {A).  (Ht'BTHLB.  Starliho.) 
1.  pMltlon  of  first  touDd.  Z,  Posltloa  of  second  heart-aound.  The  Brat  hearl- 
■Dund  corrHpondlng  to  (be  syBlole  ot  tbe  vsnirlcle  beglni  at  tbe  note))  Id  ttar 
cardloKmm  near  tbe  top  oF  tb«  aBreal:  beace  tbe  sweat  ol  curn  pncwllnc 
this  notch  li  due  to  auricular  ■yatolf;  forelnE  blood  Into  the  ventricle,  and  (he 
ventricular  arBtole  1b  iudkated  by  (he  notch. 

rubber  membrane  in  motion,  and.  as  the  drum  is  airtight  and  in 
communication  with  a  second  ilruin  with  a  recording  lever,  the 
diminution  of  air  in  the  first  caus^es  an  increase  in  the  content  of 
air  in  the  second,  and  an  elevation  of  its  recording  lever  on  a 
smoked  drum.  Each  systole  of  the  ventricle  causes  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  lever,  and  the  end  of  the  HVrttoIe  is  noted  by  a  marked  gradual 
descent  of  it. 

The  cardiogram  is  read  from  left  to  right,  and  normally  shows 
a  small  elevation,  corresponding  to  auricular  systole,  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  very  abrupt  rise  which  marks  ventricular  systole. 
This  is  held  for  0.3  of  a  second  and  presents  small  vibrations,  which 
are  attributed  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The  very 
abrupt,  downward  stroke  marks  the  pause,  or  diastole. 
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Cfinira%,  changes  in  the  cardiac  impulse  are  best  ascertained 
bv  u*ing  any  of  the  graphic  instruments  and  then  studying  the 
eur\-*ii' obtained.  From  such  study  the  observer  is  able  lo  get  very 
deSnite   knowledge   as    to   the   nature   of    the    cardiac   lesion,   its 


Fig.  71a. — l>iagraiii  Si  lowing  the  R«lationi  of  the  Cariliogram 
lAB),  the  Pulse  in  the  Carotid  (CAR),  the  Jugular  Pulne  {JUG),  and 
the  Radial  Pulse  IHAD)   to  each  other. 

The  prrpcndlcDlar  Unas  reprptcnt  tbe  time  of  tbc  FoUowlnE  eventi:    1,  Tbe 

■ppearance  ot  tbe  puIk  In  tbt  cBrotid.  -I,  The  Bpppar<in»  of  (he  pulie  In  the 
ndlal,  E,  Tbe  cloture  of  the  Kmllunar  valvi^B.  fl.  Tbe  opening  ot  the  trlouapld 
tiKm.    (Hat.) 

f^verity,  etc.  The  variouti  stenoses,  insufficiencies,  hypertrophies, 
and  dilatations  may  by  this  means  be  diagnosed  with  considerable 
accuracy. 
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Endooardiao  Preuure. — The  ordinary  mercurial  manometer,  b 
which  the  heart's  work  can  be  estimated,  is  unsuitable  for  dete 
mining  its  ventricular  pressure.     The  objections  are  the  relativel; 
great  amount  of  work  required  to  produce  a  given  displacement  o 
the  mercury;    that  it  is  not  susceptible  and  sensitive  to  quickly 
follow  differences  of  pressure;   and  when  once  displaced,  the  me 
cury  possesses  enough  oscillations  of  its  own  which  confuse  oscilla 
tions  of  blood-pressure.     However,  when  this  instrument   by   th« 
introduction  of  a  j)roperly  placed  valve  is  converted  into  a  **maxi 
mum  and  minimum  manometer,"  the  actual  blood-pressure  may 
more  readilv  determined. 

The  dog  has  been  very  extensively  used  for  the  application  or 
this  instrument,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  appended  figures  ar 
given : — 

SrsTOLK.  Diastole. 

Maximum  Pbkssurb.  Minimum  Pressure. 

Left  v»Mitri<l«'   140  millimeters.         — 30  to  40  millimeters 

Ki^'ht  vrntriilc 60  "  —  15  " 

Right  auricle 20  *'  .-   7  to     8 

By  negative  pressure  is  meant  that  the  mercury  in  the  instru- 
ment has  heeii  sucked  toward  the  heart.  The  negative  pressure,  as 
is  seen,  occurs  only  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  Moens  is  of 
the^opinion  that  this  negative  pressure  within  the  ventricle  happens 
shortly  before  the  systole  has  reached  its  height.  During  negative 
pressure  the  blood  from  the  veins  is  sucked  into  the  heart. 

For  determination  of  the  duration  of  the  cardiac  events,  as  well 
as  the  l)looi]-])ressure — that  is,  to  have  tracings  of  the  curves  for 
each  cavity,  to  know  the  time-relations  for  comparisons,  as  well  as 
the  curves  of  the  great  arteries  and  veins — requires  an  instrument 
of  some  comi^h'xitv.  Onlv  within  recent  vears  have  these  been 
invented,  l)v  Chauveau  and  ^larev,  wherebv  elastic  manometers 
counterbaljuue  tlie  hloo(l-})ressure  instead  of  a  column  of  liquid. 
Many  of  llic  insiruments  cm])lnycd  give  their  tracings  from  move- 
ments transmitted  to  them  from  eardiae  sounds  through  a  tube  to 
the  recording  a{)i>aratus.  The  sounds  were  usually  appropriately 
curved  cannulre.  to  one  end  of  wliich  w(»re  attached  flexible  rubber 
bags,  or  am|)ull{e.  Two  were  introduced  through  the  jugular  vein 
into  the  riglit  auricule  and  ventricle,  a  third  into  an  intercostal 
space  in  front  of  the  heart.  These  were  put  into  communication 
with  three  tambours  with  their  needles,  hv  which  were  recorded  the 
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entloeardiac  pressure  with  the  duration  nf  the  auricular  aud  ven- 
tricular contractions. 

By  these  levera  it  was  shown  without  doubt  that  the  apex-beat 
ia  due  to  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  as  the  two  were  synchronous, 

Preanire  Carre  in  the  Ventricle. — Experiments  on  ventricular 
pressure  have  l>^en  made  with  Fick's  clastic  manometer  and  the 
differential  manometer  of  Hurthle.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Harvard,  has 
made  a  study  of  this  subject  with  the  instrument  of  Hiirthle,  and 
I  shall  follow  him  in  the  description  of  the  curves  obtained. 

Porter  {Fig.  T2),  with  his  predecessors,  has  shown  that  the 
systolic  muscular  contractions  begin   quite  suddenly,  producing  a 


i'ig.  72.— Magnified  eiirve  of  the  course  of  presBure  within  the  left 
ventricle  and  tlie  aortn  of  the  dog,  tlic  chext  being  open;  tu  he  rend 
from  left  to  riglit.  Reenrded  niiiiiiltHneoui^ly  by  two  pta->ti('  iiiiinometers 
with  tTanHmiHxion  by  iiqiiid.      (Porter.) 

In  botb  curvca  th«  ordlriBti^s  havlog  the  rame  Dumbfrs  bove  (be  toUoirlDK 

DpnlDK  of  tbr  aemlluaar  ra1v«.  3,  The  bpiclnnlnc  at  Ibe  "dicrotic  wave," 
r*Bai4ed  u  mirhlDK  the  Instant  at  clLieuie  of  the  Bemllunar  vatve.  t.  The 
Inatant  preeedlnf  the  opening  of  the  mitral  TalTC. 

swift  rise  of  pressure.  The  diastolic  fall  of  pressure  is  nearly  as 
sudden  as  the  rise.  In  the  fall  of  diastolic  pressure,  tlie  pen  often 
reaches  below  the  i>ressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Between  the  sys- 
tolic rise  and  the  diastolic  fall  it  is  found  that  the  systolic  pres- 
sure causes  its  curve  to  bend  altoniutely  downward  and  upward. 
Between  these  two  [(oints  the  general  direction  of  the  curve 
approaches  the  horizontal,  and  thus  may  lie  dononiinati'd  the  "sys- 
tolic plateau."  The  curve  of  intraventricular  pressure  rarely  drives 
any  clear  indication  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  auricular  systole. 
The  ventricular  pressure  curve  does  not  give  any  clear  indication 
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of  the  raoment  of  closing  or  opening  of  either  auriculo-ventricular 
or  semihinar  valves.  These  instances  can,  however,  be  marked 
upon  it  after  they  have  been  obtained  in  an  indirect  manner. 

In  Fig.  72  the  ordinate  1  indicates  the  closing,  and  ordinate  4 
the  opening  of  the  mitral  valve;  ordinate  2  indicates  the  opening, 
and  ordinate  3  the  dosing  of  the  aortic  valve.  In  the  arterial 
curve,  2  marks  the  beginning  of  the  systolic  rise  and  3  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valve. 

During  the  period  when  the  bicuspid  valve  is  open,  the  pres- 
sure is  lower  in  the  ventricle  than  in  the  arterv,  the  aortic  valve  is 
shut,  and  blood  is  entering  the  ventricle,  this  being  the  "period  of 
the  reception  of  blood.''  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
when  the  bicus})id  valve  is  shut,  the  aortic  valve  is  open,  the  pres- 
sure is  higlier  in  the  ventricle  than  in  the  artery,  the  ejection  of 
blood  is  taking  place,  this  being  the  "period  of  ejection,"  which  lies 
between  the  ordinates  2  and  3  (Fig.  72). 

There  are  two  brief  periods,  during  each  of  which  both  valves 
are  shut  and  the  ventricle  is  a  closed  cavity;  one  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  i)eriod  of  ejection,  the  other  immediately  follows  it.  The 
explanation  of  these  periods  is  that  it  takes  a  brief  time  for  the 
cardiac  muscle,  contracting  upon  the  blood  in  the  closed  ventricle, 
to  raise  the  ])ressure  to  the  high  point  required  to  overcome  the 
opposing  pressure  within  the  artery  and  to  open  the  aortic  valve. 
Hence  the  ventricular  cycle  is  composed  of  four  periods:  the  first, 
the  period  of  complete  closure  with  strongly  rising  pressure;  the 
second,  the  })eriod  of  ejection,  relatively  long;  the  third,  a  period 
of  complete  closure,  with  swiftly  falling  pressure;  the  fourth  is  the 
])eriod  when  the  pressure  is  low  and  blood  is  entering  the  ventricle. 

Persistence  of  the  Heart  Hoyement. — The  heart  may  continue 
to  beat  for  some  time  after  its  removal  from  the  body.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  cold-blooded  animals  like  the  turtle,  whose 
heart  movements  have  been  known  to  continue,  even  for  days. 

When  the  heart  dies  the  ventricles  stop  first,  but  the  right 
auricle  is  the  last  to  be  arrested;  hence  it  is  called  the  ^^ultimum 
moriens,'^ 

W.  Koch  observed  the  dying  heart  in  the  human  foetus  and  the 
last  part  to  cease  beating  was  not  the  root  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
but  in  the  wall  of  the  coronarv  vein  of  the  heart  which  he  thinks 
corresponds  embryologically  to  the  sinus  venosus. 
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50UND5  OF  THE  HEART. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  tlie  cardiac  region,  or  to  a  stetho- 
scope applied  to  the  precordial  area,  tiro  characteristic  sounds  are 
heard.  The  two  sounds  are  known  as  the  first  sound  and  second 
eound,  and  are  emitted  during  every  cardiac  revolution.  Though  the 
sounds  occur  in  quick  succession,  yet  they  are  each  separated  by  silences. 

The  first  sound  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  In  nature  it  is  dull. 
It  coincides  with  the  shock  of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  first,  or  short,  silence. 

The  second  sound  is  shorter  in  duration  and  clearer  in  character 
than  the  first.  It  conies  an  instant  af  tenvard,  at  the  moment  when  the 
whole  heart  is  in  relaxation.  In  pitch,  the  second  sound  is  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  first  sound. 

Following  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  there  occurs  the  second, 
or  long,  silence.  In  reality  the  pause  occupies  but  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  *iong"  as  compared  with  the  first  silence. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  that  there  occur  in  reality 
four  sounds  during  each  cardiac  cycle.  However,  the  first  two 
normally  occur  in  unison,  as  do  the  second  two,  so  that  but  two  sounds 
are  lieard  by  the  examiner. 

From  their  difference  in  pitch  the  two  heart-sounds  mav  be 
expressed  graphically  upon  the  musical  staff.  To  the  ear  they  simulate 
the  soimds  which  are  produced  in  pronouncing  the  words,  **lubl)," 
"dup,"  the  fonner  corresponding  to  the  first  heart-sound,  the  latter  to 
the  second. 

If  the  two  sounds  be  listened  to  at  some  distance  from  the  heart, 
the  first  may  nearly  always  be  distinguished  from  the  second  by  com- 
paring the  intervals  between  them.  The  time  elapsing  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds  is  generally  much  shorter  than  that  which 
separates  the  second  sound  from  the  first  in  the  succeeding  revolution 
of  the  heart.  But,  in  medical  practice,  too  much  importance  must 
not  be  attached  to  thes©  intervals,  since  their  respective  duration  is 
extremely  variable.  In  the  absence  of  the  impulse  it  is  better  to 
depend  upon  the  differences  of  pitch. 

Causes  of  the  Sounds. — The  nature  and  causes  of  the  cardiac 
sounds  are  best  studied  in  a  large  mammal  whose  heart-action  is 
comparatively  slow.  For  this  purpose  the  horse  is  used.  Its  pulse 
averages  but  forty.  The  animal  is  properly  prepared  by  anaesthetizing, 
curarizing,  and  exposing  the  viscus  to  view  by  placing  a  window  in  the 
thorax.     With   stethoscope   and   by   observation   and   palpation,  the 
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experimeDter  is  ready  to  determine,  among  the  complex  actione  which 
make  up  a  cardiac  cycle,  the  one  which  gives  riee  to  each  of  the  two 
sounds. 

Second  Sound.' — The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  the  sudden 
cloeure  of  the  sigmoid  (semilunar)  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  during  relaxation  of  the  ventricle.  The  sudden  closing  of  the 
valves  is  produced  during  tlie  effort  of  the  arterial  blood  to  escape 
backward  from  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Proofs  abound  in  support  of  this  theory.  If  the  valvular  move- 
ments be  hindered  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  arteries  by  placinf; 
a  clamp  ctose  to  its  base,  immediately  the  second  sound  is  suppressed 
at  that  point.  If  the  valvular  action  of  both  vessels  be  suppressed, 
the  second  sound  may  be  completely  extinguished. 


Fig.  73.— The  Action  of  the  Seraiiunar  Valves.      (Crujveau.) 

Pr.  TractDE  of  the  TarlatloDs  ol  prenare  In  tbe  left  Tedtricle.  1.  Heani 
e«C0Dd  HUBil.  B.  TraclDg  b;  tbe  algaiL  niBgDeC  Bbawlsg  the  acllon  of  th«  tkItb 
wblcb  bj  Ite  moTementi  cloieg  and  opens  an  electric  cumot  to  tbe  ilBnal 
magnet.  The  leraDd  sound  Idoaure  ot  tbe  semilunar  nlTes)  correaponds  to  the 
momenl  when  the  rentrlcle  reUxes.  that  is,  at  Ibe  beclnnlDS  at  tb«  Tentrlcular 

Again,  should  the  apex  of  the  heart  be  cut  off  and  the  ventricular 
blood  be  made  to  eecape  to  the  outside,  no  second  sound  occurs.  In 
this  e,xperiment  the  sigmoid  valves  have  neither  been  lifted  up  nor 
allowed  to  fall  hack  and  stretch  themselves  out  with  a  sound. 

Physically,  one  is  able  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  second 
sound  on  the  principle  that  it  is  produced  by  the  clicking  of  the 
sigmoid  valves.  In  fact,  similar  sounds  are  obtained  by  producing 
sudden  tension  of  a  membrane  under  the  action  of  a  column  of  liquid. 

When  the  initial  stump  of  an  aorta  whose  valves  are  still  intact 
is  attached  to  a  tube  and  the  reflux  of  the  liquid  closes  the  valves,  a 
clear,  snappy  click  is  produced. 

When  patholopcal  conditinns  occur,  tbe  sound  is  altered,  being 
accompanied  by  or  even  alto.gether  replaced  by  a  blowing  sound, 
known  as  a  "murmur." 

'  Einthoven  haa  shown  in  the  elect  to -phonofrram  that  there  is  a.  thlnl 
heart  Bound  which  mav  bf  heard  very  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
sound,  rt  is  auppoaed  fo  be  due  to  the  siiddpn  closure  o(  the  cusps  of  .the 
aurirulo-rentricutar  valves  when  floating  toward  the  auricle  bv  tbe  blood 
Bccumulating  between  the  cusps  and  the  ventricular  wall  at  the  beginning  of 
diastole. 
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The  Cause  of  the  Fibst  Sound  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
■   ^an  is  that  of  the  second.     The  nature  of  this  sound  is  more  com- 
plex, aereral  factors  entering  into  its  evolrcment. 

Since  it  is  eetablished  tiiat  tiie  &Tst  snund  corresponds  in  point 

of  time  with  rentricular  systole,  it  is  reasonable  to  connect  it  with  one 

or  several  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  heart  at  that  moment. 

TJiejare:  The  precordial  shock,  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  occlusioa 

ot  theauriculo-Tentricular  valves,  and  opening  of  the  sigmoid  valves. 

Willie  the  above  phenomena  are  synchronous  with  the  first  sound, 

.vet    the  majorit;  of  them  are  believed  to  have  no  action  in  producing 

th^    first  sound.    Thus,  the  sound  is  audible  in  a  heart  before  which 

'he    chest-wall  has  been  removed,  so  that  precordial  shock  is  not  the 

*o  t».  Ke  of  the  sound. 


Fig.  74,— The  Action  of  the  Tricuspid  Valve.     (Chai 
Pp,  TraclDK  of  the  virlBtloni  of  preiiure 
Im  Bund.    B.  TraclDg  bj  Ihe  signal  msgavl. 
«btcb  bT   It!   moTFmfTiU   ciDie*   and   opvna  an   electric    current   to    tbe   elgnat 

ttneoai  vltb  tbe  tKtlnnlnt  or  tbe  vrntrlcuiar  syaiolc  and  It  prcHlucea  durluc  the 
Bnt  eound  ft  npid  ucenl  at  tbe  curve  oC  TeDlrlcuIar  presaure. 

That  the  opening  of  the  sifrmoid  (semilunar)  valves  is  not  of 
^^nsequence  has  long  been  refiittii  by  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  sound  we  just  learned  that  the  pro- 
duction of  it  was  due  to  the  closure  of  the  sipnioid  valves.  In  like 
manner  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  is  in  part  the 
cause  of  the  first  sound.  Wintrich,  by  means  of  proi>er  resonators,  was 
able  to  analyze  the  first  sound  and  so  di^inj^uish  the  clear,  snappy 
valvular  component  of  this  so-cattcd  solid  sound.  The  very  fact  that 
the  sound  is  low  and  booming  in  nnture  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  some  other  component  entering  into  its  causation. 

The  tension  and  vibration  of  the  chorda;  tendineie  are  factors 
in  producing  sound,  but  the  nature  of  it  is  similar  in  every  respect 
to  ttiat  produced  by  valvular  vibration. 

Even  though  the  auriculn- ventricular  valves  and  their  chonla; 
tendineffi  be  destroyed  in  an  excised  heart,  yet  will  there  be  pro- 
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duced  a  feeble  sound  of  rather  low  pitch.  This  sound  is  believed  to 
be  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  .of  ventricular 
walls,  and  has  been  termed  "muscle-sound/* 

Any  muscle  whatever,  during  its  contraction,  gives  rise  to  a  dull 
sound.  It  is  evident  then  tliat,  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
this  same  phenomenon  must  occur  and  so  contribute  its  part  to  the 
production  of  the  first  sound. 

From  new  experiments  it  appears  that  the  rSle  of  the  muscular 
contraction  is  more  important  than  it  has  generally  been  thought  to 
be.  For  verification  of  this  the  following  experiment  seems  to  be 
decisive : — 

The  heart  is  exposed  in  a  dog  which  has  been  poisoned  with 
curare  and  in  which  artificial  respiration  has  been  maintained  dur- 
ing two  hours.  The  left  ventricle  is  cut  open  in  front  and  at  the 
back  with  scissors  along  the  intraventricular  partition.  The  incisions 
are  rapidly  lengthened  from  the  apex  toward  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  turn  completely  outside  all  the  ventricular  walL  This 
portion  is  no  longer  held  to  the  rest  of  the  heart  except  by  the  auricle. 

The  suspended  piece  of  ventricular  wall,  under  these  conditions, 
continues  to  contract  with  force  and  rh\'thm  for  some  seconds.  If  the 
stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  internal  face  of  the  stump,  it  per- 
mits us  to  hear  at  the  moment  of  each  contraction  a  sound  that  is 
exactly  like  the  one  which  had  been  perceived  in  the  nonmutilated. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  intensity,  the  sound  emitted 
from  the.  experimental  heart-muscle  being  very  weak. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  not  considered  at -all  as  being 
a  factor  in  the  production  of  cardiac  sounds.  Repeated  experiments 
have  proved  the  auricular  contractions  to  be  inaudible. 

Position  of  Valves  and  the  Areas  of  Audibility. — ^The  pulmonary 
and  tricuspid  of  the  right  side  lie  nearer  the  surface  than  the  aortic 
and  mitral  of  the  left. 

The  best  point  to  hear  the  pulmonary  valve  is  chiefly  behind 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage.  For  the  aortic  valve  it  is  behind  the 
left  half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  third  interspace.  For  the 
mitral  valve  it  is  behind  the  left  half  of  tlie  sternum,  on  a  level  with 
the  fourth  and  upper  border  of  the  fifth  cartilage.  For  the  tricuspid 
valve,  behind  the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum,  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  from  the  fourth  right  cai*tilage  to  a  point  behind  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  ri^ht  cartilage  to  the  sternum. 

Variations  in  Heart-sounds. — Increase  in  the  intensity  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  is  indicative  of  a  more  vigorous  contraction 
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of  the  ventricles,  with,  of  course,  greater  tension  of  the  auriculo- 
Tentricular  valves. 

Increase  of  the  second  sound  denotes  a  higher  tension  in  the 
corresponding  large  arteries.  The  condition  is  usually  demonstra- 
tive of  overfilling  and  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  circuit.  With 
€qual  intensity  the  muscular  sound  of  the  left  ventricle  is  appre- 
ciably longer  than  that  of  the  right. 

Weak  heart-sounds  are  indicative  of  a  feeble  action  of  the  heart 
and  usually  denotes  degenerations  of  the  heart-muscle. 

The  first  sound  is  verv  faint  or  not  heard  at  all  when  the 
ventricular  systole  is  weak.  If  the  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  the 
Bound  is  low  and  booming ;  if  the  heart-muscle  is  dilated,  the  sound 
is  high  pitched. 

The  Coronary  Arteries. — The  heart-muscle,  by  reason  of  its 
almost  constant  activity,  must  be  very  generously  supplied  with  blood 
to  insure  its  proper  nutrition.  In  it  are  found  a  system  of  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  known  as  the  coronary  vessels. 

The  arteries  going  to  the  heart-muscle  are  two  in  number:  the 
right  and  left  coronary.  They  are  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta,  and 
take  their  origin  just  above  the  level  of  the  free  margins  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves.  The  diameter  of  the  coronarv  arteries  is  that  of  a 
crow's  quill.  From  these  main  vessels  there  proceed  numerous 
branches  which  dip  down  into  the  heart-substance,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing as  they  go  until  a  system  of  capillaries  is  formed. 

The  effete  products  are  conveyed  to  the  general  circulatory  sys- 
tem by  the  coronary  vein,  which  empties  its  blood  into  the  right 
auricle. 

It,  with  its  branches,  is  provided  with  valves,  since  every  auricular 
systole  interrupts  the  venous  flow ;  the  ventricular  contractions, 
however,  accelerate  its  flow.  The  coronary  arteries  are  characterized 
by  their  very  thick  connective  tissue  and  elastic  intima,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  atheroma  of  these  vessels. 

The  net-work  of  cardiac  capillaries  is  very  close  and  spiral  vessels 
are  found  which  supply  blood  in  the  change  of  form  and  position  by  the 
muscle-fiber.    The  coronarv  arteries  do  not  anastomose. 

Porter  found  the  volume  of  blood  passing  through  the  coronary 
vessels  is  increased  bv  an  increase  in  either  the  force  or  the  fre- 
quency  of  the  heart-beats.  The  emptying  of  the  intra-mural  vessels  of 
the  heart  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart  favors  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart  walls  chiefly  by  the  diminished  resistance  which  the 
empty  patulous  vessels  offer  to  the  inflow  from  the  aorta  when  the 
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heart  relaxes.  This  compression  of  the  coronary  vesselB  drives  the 
blood  into  the  right  auricle.  The  relaxation  of  the  heart-walls  does 
not  produce  a  noteworthy  suction  in  the  larger  coronary  vessels. 

At  the  beginning  of  systole  the  blood  rushes  into  the  coronary 
arteries  in  the  same  fashion  that  it  does  into  other  arteries.  How- 
ever, later,  during  systole,  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  are 
so  squeezed  by  tlie  strong  ventricular  contractions  that  the  passage 
of  the  blood  is  temporarily  obstructed  or  even  made  to  retrograde. 
Before  tlie  blood  can  recede  to  any  extent,  systole  has  ended  and  the 
blood  then  flows  along  as  before. 

It  has  also  been  found  that,  during  the  beginning  of  a  ventricu- 
lar systole,  a  cut  [nto  the  coronary  artery  of  a  living  animal  causes 
a  spurt  of  blood  from  the  central  end  of  the  artery. 

A  shortening  of  the  diastolic  period  lessens  the  nutritive  supply 
to  the  heart.  Diastolic  distention  of  the  left  heart  by  ^*back  pres- 
sure" lessens  the  coronary  flow.  These  facts  are  of  much  practical 
import  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Pratt  found  that  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  open  from  the  ven- 
tricles and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  branches  that  eonimuni- 
cate  with  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins  by  means  of  capillaries 
and  with  the  veins,  but  not  with  the  arteries,  by  passages  of  somewhat 
large  size.  He  also  showed  that  with  the  coronary  arteries  absolutely 
cut  off  the  mammalian  ventricles  may  be  maintained  under  proper 
conditions  in  rhythmic  contraction  for  hours,  by  the  blood  through  the 
foramina  of  Thebesius. 

Ligation  of  both  coronary  arteries  in  the  dog  is  followed  by  a 
decreased  force  and  rate  of  the  heart-beat,  and  often  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent contractions  of  tlie  individual  muscle-fibers,  which  are  called 
fibrillary  contractions,  and  finally  complete  arrest  of  the  heart.  Porter 
found  that  the  whole  dog's  heart  can  recover  from  the  fibrillary  con- 
tractions by  cooling  the  ventricles  until  all  trace  of  fibrillation  has 
disappeared  and  then  bringing  the  heart  back  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture by  circulating  warmed  defibrinated  blood  through  the  coronary 
vessels. 

In  those  cases  of  degeneration  where  disease  of  the  coronary  vessel- 
walls  produces  the  condition  known  as  atheroma,  the  symptoms  of 
ligaturing  and  of  sudden  death  occur  because  of  the  sudden  arrest  of 
the  heart's  action. 

Dr.  Ida  H.  Hvde  found  that  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  heart  is  diniinishod  by  a  greater  intonial  pressure  and  a  consequent 
distension  of  the  heart  even  when  it  is  beating. 
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The  coronary  veins  have  tlieir  outflow  temporarily  retarded  by 
the  contraction  of  the  right  auricles,  an  action  partially  contributed  to 
by  the  valve  of  Thebesius.  The  coronary  veins  empty  themselves  when 
the  auricles  relax. 

The  frequency  of  the  mammalian  heart  is  changed  but  little  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  the  coronary  arteries,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  of  great  importance,  for  the  force  of  heart.  If  the  heart  has  no 
work  to  do  it  has  need  of  onlv  a  verv  small  amount  of  blood. 

Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Action. — During  health  the  heart  acts 
80  smoothly  and  with  so  little  concern  on  our  part  that  there  is 
retjuired  considerable  self-attention  before  any  differences,  are  seen 
to  exist.  Its  action,  as  studied  from  the  throbbings  (pulse)  that  are 
exhibited  by  some  of  the  more  superficial  arteries,  and  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  ventricular  systole,  is  found  to  lie  in  very  close  sym- 
pathy to  the  other  great  functions  of  tlie  economy  and  is  accordingly 
influenced  by  them.  The  average  number  of  adult  beats  is  72  per 
minute.  Even  in  health  great  deviation  on  either  side  of  this  stand- 
ard may  exist,  depending  upon  age,  sex,  size,  food,  drink,  exercise, 
posture,  etc.  That  age  and  sex  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  movements  must  be  remembered  by  the 
clinician  when  making  his  diagnosis.  From  the  annexed  table  it  will 
be  noticed  that  just  before  birth  the  rate,  as  determined  by  the  stetho^ 
scope,  is  very  high,  but  gradually  diminishes  until  very  old  age,  when 
there  is  a  slight  increase.  Sex  is  very  influential,  the  female  heart 
averaging  about  eight  beats  more  per  minute. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  tlie  rule  seems  to  be  that  smaller  animals 
possess  a  greater  amount  of  neuro-muscular  activity  than  larger  ones. 
Among  human  beings  this  is  also  applicable,  shorter  people  usually 
having  a  pulse  that  is  a  trifle  more  rapid  than  taller  people.  Idiosyn- 
crasies are  frequently  found  which  are  at  first  very  misleading  to  the 
diagnostician.  Thus,  the  pulse  of  Napoleon  I  often  did  not  exceed 
40  beats  to  the  minute,  yet  he  was  perfectly  well.  After  each  meal 
there  is  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  beats,  while  following  very  violent 
exercise  the  figures  140  or  150  may  be  reached. 

During  health  there  is  found  a  nearly  constant  relation  existing 
between  the  number  of  heart-beats  and  of  respirations.  This  pro- 
portion is  four  heart-beats  for  every  single  respiration.  Even  when 
the  number  is  very  much  increased  from  violent  exercise  or  any  other 
cause,  the  proportion  still  remains  constant.  Pathological  conditions 
usually  alter  this  relation.     Landois  gives  the  following  results : — 

In  male  adults  the  pulse-rate  is  72,  in  females  80. 
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Pulsations  fbr  Minuts. 

AOE. 

Maijb. 

Fcetal   130  to  140 

1  vear   120  to  130 

2  years 105 

3  years 100 

4  years 97 

5  years 94 

10  years 90 

10  to  15  years  78 

15  to  50  years 70 

80  to  90  years 80 

• 

Pathological  Action. — Increasing  the  rate  of  the  heart  does  not 
mean  an  increase  in  work,  for  the  output  per  systole  is  propor- 
tionately lessened.  A  dilated  heart  must  use  more  force  that  it  may 
expel  the  blood  than  one  of  normal  capacity;  hence  it  enlarges. 
Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  usually  go  together. 

In  physiological  conditions  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  expel 
equal  volumes  of  blood  in  tlie  same  time.  Not  to  do  so  would  cause 
an  unusual  effort  bv  the  heart-muscle  and  the  usual  heart  failure. 

The  increased  frequency  of  the  heart  in  children  is  probably  due 
to  want  of  inhibitory  power  in  the  vagus.  The  erect  position  increases 
the  heart-beat,  because  tlie  attitude  makes  the  blood-pressure  fall  and 
the  heart  beats  more  rapidly  to  make  up  for  it. 

Slow  pulse  or  bradycardia  may  be  due  either  to  lessened  excita- 
bility of  the  cardiac  muscle  or  an  exaggerated  inhibition  by  the  vagus, 
seen  in  recover}-  from  enteric  fever  and  pneumonia.  Slow  pulse  may 
be  due  to  high  arterial  tension,  stimulating  the  center  of  the  vagus. 

Emotional  causes  acting  upon  the  accelerators  will  not  raise  the 
heart-beat  beyond  120  per  minute.  Shortening  of  diastole  is  injurious 
to  the  heart,  as  it  is  the  only  resting  time  for  the  heart. 

Work  of  the  Heart, — When  a  force  produces  acceleration,  or  when 
it  maintains  motion  unchanged  in  opposition  to  resistance,  it  is  said 
to  do  worh.  To  convey  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
any  machine,  it  is  usual  to  express  its  efficiency  in  tenns  of  work'V^iis, 
This  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  when  attempted  in  the  physical 
world,  but  becomes  extremely  difficult  wlien  one  attempts  to  express  in 
terms  of  work-units  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  The  work  of  the 
heart — central  pump,  that  it  is — is  so  hard  to  reckon  in  view  of  the  ill- 
defined  data  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  resistance  which  it 
overcomes,  and  from  the  fact  that  different  portions  of  this  human 
machine  are  known  to  exert  different  degrees  of  force. 
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ADatomical  differences,  then,  in  the  heart  musculature  permit  the 
conclusion  that  the  left  heart,  the  walls  of  which  are  thicker,  has  more 
force  than  the  right  heart.  It  is  reasonable  to  state  from  these 
premises  that  where  the  ventricular  walls  are  three  times  thicker  in 
one-half  of  the  heart  than  thev  are  in  the  other,  that  one  must  have  a 
thrice  greater  systolic  force  than  the  other  half. 

The  work  of  the  heart  is  usually  expressed  in  kilogrammeters.  A 
kilogrammeter  is  equal  to  7.24  foot-pounds.  To  estimate  the  work  of 
the  heart  according  to  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  the  mean  pressure  and 
velocity  in  the  aorta  and  the  volume  of  blood  ejected  by  the  ventricle 
must  be  obtained. 

If  IF  be  the  work  done  during  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  in  gram 
centimeters ;  Q,  the  volume  of  the  output  in  cubic  centimeters ;  3/,  the 
mass  of  the  output  in  grams;  P,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
(  •.  M  =  PQ);  Y,  the  mean  velocity  in  the  aorta;  R,  the  mean 
aortic  pressure  in  grams  per  centimeter;  g,  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  =^981  centimeters  per  second,  then 


W  =  QH  -} 


MV2 

PQV2 


.-.   W=r:QH  + 


^-^g 


The  mean  aortic  pressure  may  be  put  down  as  12  centimeters  of 
mercury  (specific  gravity  of  mercury  =  13.5).  The  volume  of  the 
systolic  output  is  about  110  cubic  centimeters.  Substituting  these 
data  in  the  above  equation  one  obtains : — 

1  05  X  110  X  32^ 

W  =  110  +  12  +  13.5  +  -^ ^  =  17.880  gram  cen- 

2X981  ^ 

timeters. 

If  in  the  case  of  the  right  ventricle  the  mean  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  be  taken  to  be  4  centimeters  of  the  mercury,  the 
work  of  that  ventricle  will  be  one-third  of  that  of  tlie  left  ventricle. 
Thus,  the  total  work  of  each  systole  of  the  heart  will  be  17,880  X  % 
=  23,640  gram  centimeters,  and  the  total  work  of  the  heart  will  be 
per  day  about  24,000  kilogrammeters,  or  1,000  kilogrammeters  per 
hour,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  %o  of  the  whole  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  body. 

17 
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When  the  ejection  of  blood  from  the  ventriqle  is  retarded  by  the 
aortic  valves,  permitting  regurgitation  or  by  a  high  arterial  teosioD, 
tlien  there  is  a  strain  upon  the  cardiac  musele  which  is  met  by  increased 
contraction.  In  tlie  muscle  of  tlic  heart  the  greater  the  resistance,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  to  contraction,  the  Etronge^the  force  of  contraction. 
If  tlie  heart  has  continuously  to  meet  these  resistances,  then  its  muscle 
hypertrophies  and  compensates  for  the  defective  valve  in  order  to 
properly  carry  on  the  circulation. 

INNERVATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

If  the  heart  be  removed  from  the  chest  or  all  of  its  nerves  be 
Bcvered,  it  will  still  continue  to  beat  for  a  variable  time,  dependent 
upon  the  class  of  animal  operated  upon.     In  the  case  of  the  frog  and 


oilier  i-old-liIoodiHl  nnimak  the  beating  of  the  heart  will  continue  for 
ImuiH  mider  favorable  mmiitionr.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
tln'i'i-  itiuwl  reside  within  iW  heart  itself  some  mechanism  whereby 
llic  tli\llitiiU'iil  niovenients  '^f  the  heart  are  maintained. 

|,ik<'  cvi'iv  otlier  iifiran  of  the  1-ody.  the  heart  receives  its  pro- 
line i|ii'ilii  fit  iii'rvc -supply,  ihn^iigh  whose  me-iium  are  conducted  cer- 
Iniu  iiii|>iil>-i'h  fniiM  without  and  by  wimse  influence  its  rhythm  may 
b.-.i//.v../. 

(iHrdlHo  Oanjlia. — This  interna;  mev-hanism  has  been  chiefly 
■Ittdli'd  Ipi  I  III'  I'ro;;.  where  there  e.vists  in  the  heart  three  dUtinct 
tj^rntUii  llijmik'".  UiililerV,  and  v-^n  Bezo'd's.  Fr^m  the  cells  of  these 
(tM^IU  Ihi-i'i'  nil-  iliTiTiKi)  numerous  smai!  t:bers  which  form  a  plexus 
ow<r  \\w  iiirfiii"  III"  *h.'  iinricU-*  .Mf\  upper  portion  of  the  ventricles- 

)fi-mtii'«  iiini<t'>""  i"  '^''''"  "t  t'"*'  '"""-"Ce  i^f  the  superior  vena  cava 
ni  «lMHi  WHiwilB.     /I'llild'x  is  Kv:)Ttv.  a!  tht  junclioD  of  the  auricles 
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and  ventricles  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  Von  Bezold's 
ganglion  has  its  scat  in  tlie  interauricular  septum. 

The  heart  of  a  mammal  differs  from  tliat  of  an  amphibian  only 
in  that  there  are  several  groups  of  ganglia  in  the  mammals,  while 
but  one  exists  in  the  amphibians.  However,  these  several  ganglia  of 
the  mammal  are  believed  to  be  automatically  and  physiologically 
equivalent  to  the  homologous  single  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia  of 
the  amphibian.    The  same  general  laws  may  be  applied  to  both. 

Cause  of  Cardiac  Bhythm. — The  rhythm  of  the  ventricle  is  a 
property  of  the  cardiac  mtiscle.  In  the  maintenance  of  this  rh}-thm 
the  nervous  s}'stem  does  not  intervene  except  as  an  ordinary*  excitant  of 
muscle.  It  is  known  that,  if  the  apex  of  the  frog's  heart  be  cut  away, 
it  is  then  separated  from  all  ganglia.  The  excised  portion  does  not 
beat  spontaneously,  while  the  rest  of  the  heart,  the  auricles  and  the 
base  of  the  ventricles,  continue  their  rhvthmical  action.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  ventricles  can  contract  under  the  persuasion  of  irri- 
tations which  arise  in  them. 

If  now  the  isolated  and  immovable  portion  of  the  heart  be  placed 
under  a  cardiograph  and  subjected  to  opening  of  the  induction  current, 
there  will  result  a  pulsation  from  each  isolated  induction  shock. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  if  this  same  excised  portion  be  excited 
by  frequent  breaks  (at  least  thirty  per  second),  the  muscle  heais 
rhythmically.  Ordinary  striped  muscle  responds  to  isolated  and 
separate  breaks  of  the  induction  current  by  manifesting  isolated  con- 
tractions.    Heart-muscle  cannot  be  tetanized. 

Hence  this  observation  would  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
heart's  rhythm  does  not  depend  upon  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  heart. 
The  rh\i;hm  is  the  property  of  the  cardiac  muscle  to  react  to  the 
frequent  excitations  which  it  receives. 

In  this  respect  cardiac  muscle  is  completely  differentiated  from 
ordinary  striated  muscle.  It  is  a  mistake  to  seek  to  make  the  rhyth- 
mical property  of  the  cardiac  muscle  a  property  of  ordinary  muscle. 

Theory  of  Cardiac  Bhythm. — Numerous  experiments  have  been 
performed  upon  the  hearts  of  animals  (the  frog  chiefly)  for  determin- 
ing the  causes  and  meems  of  control  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of 
the  heart.  The  experiments  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  ligaturing 
various  portions  of  the  heart,  and  are  performed  by  tightening  and 
then  relaxing  the  ligature  so  that  the  physiological  connection  is 
destroved,  while  its  anatomical  and  mechanical  functions  are  still 
intact.  The  most  important,  as  well  as  best  known,  of  the  ligature 
experiments  is  the  one  known  as : — 
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SxAxxirs's  Experiment. — If  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  frog's 
heart  be  separated  from  the  auricles  by  the  application  of  a  ligature, 
tlien  the  auricles  and  ventricles  will  remain  quiet  in  diastole,  while  the 
veins  and  the  remainder  of  the  sinus  continue  to  beat.  If  a  second 
ligature  be  applied  at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  the 
usual  8ei|uence  is  for  tlie  ventricle  to  begin,  to  beat  again  while  the 
auricles  continue  to  remain  in  their  diastolic  rest.  Though  the  two, 
sinus  venosus  and  ventricle,  continue  to  beat,  their  motion  is  not 
rh}'thmical,  the  ventricular  movements  being  considerably  slower.  In 
every  case  the  quiescent  portion  can  be  made  to  give  single  contrac- 
tions by  stimuli,  either  mechanical  or  electrical.    Thus,  when  the 


I... 


z      « 
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Fi|f.  70. — Si'honm  of  Ligatures  of  Stannius.      (Hedox.) 

A.  Ligature  b(*low  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  (f>):  the  sinus  Tenosos 
(3)  and  the  auricles  (1)  continue  to  beat,  but  the  apex  of  the  isolated  Tentricle 
is  arrosted. 

n.  Ligature  of  7.  to  sinus  (3).  which  continues  its  rhythmical  beats;  1  and 
2  art>  arrentcd  in  diastole  (seventh  experiment  of  Stannius). 

C.  AfttT  the  ligature  {.lA  as  in  D.  a  second  ligature  (L')  is  placed  around 
the  aurioulo-v«'ntrioulnr  groove:  the  ventricle,  which  was  oriKlnally  arrested. 
after  some  rhythmical  contraction,  is  again  arrested  (tenth  experiment  of 
Stannius). 

ventricle  remains  quiet  after  the  first  ligature,  it  may  be  made  to  give 
single  contractions  by  pin-])ricks. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  the  effects  of  Stannius'  ligature, 
known  as  the  nerve  theory  or  nourojxenic  theorv  of  the  cause  of  the 

»  C^  ft 

heart-beat,  and  tlio  muscle  theory  or  the  myogenic  theory  (sinus 
theory)  of  tlie  heart-beat.  I  sliall  first  take  up  the  neurogenic  theory. 
Neurogenic  Theory. — To  cxi)]ain  the  experiment  of  Stannius  it 
has  been  asserted  tliat  Hemak's  and  Bidder's  <xanglia  are  motor  and 
von  Bezold's  is  inliibitnry ;  tliat  tlie  motor  influence  of  Remak's  and 
Bidder's  is  greater  tlian  tlie  inliibitory  influence  of  von  Bezold's;  hence, 
in  the  absence  of  all  ligatures,  tlie  licaii:  beats.  That  the  motor  power 
of  Bidder's  is  less  than  the  inhibitory  power  of  von  Bezold's;  conse- 
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quently,  the  first  ligature  cutting  off  the  motor  power  of  Remak's,  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  stand  quiescent,  while  alter  the  second  ligature, 
cutting  off  also  the  inhibition  of  von  BezokUs  ganglia,  the  ventricle, 
actuated  by  Bidders  ganglia  alone  and  unopposed,  again  commences 
to  beat. 

Dogiel  and  Archangelsky,  in  a  frog's  heart,  have  extirpated  the 
ganglia  of  Bidder,  the  intraventricular  ganglia,  and  the  ganglion  cells 
and  nerves  which  lie  about  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  found 
that  the  ventricle  lost  the  power  to  rhythmically  contract,  although  its 
muscle  and  nerves  were  retained  up  to  the  ganglion  cells,  which  had 
been  removed.  In  such  a  heart,  robbed  of  its  ganglion  cells,  the  law 
of  Bowditch,  that  a  minimal  irritation  is  at  the  same  time  a  maximal 
one,  fails,  for  the  cardiac  muscle  gave  varying  heights  of  contraction 
with  vaiying  strength  of  the  electrical  current. 

Marie  Imchanitzky,  working  in  Kronecker's  laboratory,  found  in  a 
lizard,  where  neither  muscle-bridges  connected  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle,  nor  any  bundle  of  muscle-fibers  in  the  septum  corresponding 
to  that  of  His,  that  ligation  of  the  nervous  cords  which  are  the  only 
connection  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  made  the  auricles  beat 
10  per  minute  and  the  ventricles  3,  then  it  was  14  to  6.  Besides 
these  nervous  cords,  onlv  connective  tissue  can  be  noticed  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles.  Here  there  is  a  purely  neurogenic  origin  of 
co-ordination  of  the  heart-beat. 

Carlson  has  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the  crab's  heart, 
which  prove  the  neurogenic  theory  of  its  heart  action.  The  neuro- 
genic theory  has  received  some  support  by  experiments  upon  the  heart 
of  warm-blooded  animals. 

Kronecker  and  Schmev  found  that  a  needle  thrust  into  the  heart 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  third  of  the  septum  produced  fibrillary 
contractions,  which  Kronecker  believed  was  due  to  a  puncture  of  the 
co-ordinating  nerve  center  situated  at  that  point,  or  to  his  later  theory 
that  the  needle  irritates  a  vasomotor  center  which  produces  a  deficient 
bloodnsupply  to  the  ventricle. 

Myogenic  Theory. — This  theory  is  the  one  generally  held  by  the 
majority  of  physiologists.  The  nerveless  apex  of  a  frog"s  heart  has 
been  kept  twenty-one  days  and  it  was  still  able  to  contract  upon  stimu- 
lation. In  such  a  preparation  all  cut  nerves  should  be  degenerated. 
Ammonia  and  weak  acids  excite  the  muscle  of  the  apex,  whilst  glycerine 
which  excites  nerve,  had  no  effect  upon  the  apex.  It  must  be  inferred 
that  the  heart-muscle  has  irritability  and  contractility  independent  of 
the  nerves  in  it.     In  the  heart,  stimuli  pass  in  all  directions  from 
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ventricle  to  auricle  or  from  auricle  to  ventricle ;  this  is  not  a  property 
of  nerve-fibers.  Engclniann  by  zigzag  cuts  probably  cut  all  nerve-libers, 
yet  conduction  ensued  from  end  to  end  of  the  muscle. 

In  the  myogenic  thwry,  the  heart-muscles  have  the  property  of 
automatic  rhythm,  and  the  power  and  supremacy  is  greatest  at  the 
venous  end  of  the  heart.  Hence  this  part  of  the  heart  contracts  first 
and  the  wave  spreads  to  the  auricle  and  then  to  the  ventricle. 

Porter  has  found  that  the  apex  of  a  dog's  heart,  which  histologists 
tell  us  has  no  nerve-cells,  when  fed  by  its  nutrient  artery  with  warm 
defibrinated  blood-beats  for  several  hours. 

According  to  IJaskell  and  Engelmann,  the  nerve-ganglia  do  not 
play  any  })art  in  the  movements  of  the  frog's  heart.  According  to 
their  idea  the  sinus  sends  out  impulse-waves  through  the  muscidar 
structure  of  the  heart.  When  the  first  Stannius  ligature  is  applied 
it  blocks  the  waves  running  from  the  sinus  to  the  right  auricle. 
Here  the  sinus  continues  beating,  but  the  remainder  of  the  heart  is 
quiet.  If,  now,  you  tie  a  ligature  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove 
of  this  quiescent  heart,  then  the  ventricle  beats.  The  ligature  or 
compressor  at  this  j>oint  is  said  to  stimulate  the  ventricle. 

In  mammals  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  frog  has  been  included  in 
the  right  auricle  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  venae  cavse^  and  is  thug 
directlv  continuous  with  the  auricular  wall. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  was  no  muscular  connection 
existing  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  but  the  bundle  of  His 
has  been  found  to  extend  from  tiie  auricles  to  the  ventricles. 

This  bundle  is  about  2  inches  in  J('n<jth,  about  ^/^o  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  about  Vio  of  an  iiuh  in  thickness.  Tawara  has  found  a 
nervous  network  in  this  biuidle  of  His. 

Aariculo-ventricular  Bundle  of  His.* — According  to  Tawara,  this 
bundle  starts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  coronar}'  vein, 
running  forward  on  the  right  side  of  the  auricular  septum  below  the 
oval  foramen,  closely  hu^<,nng  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum.  Just 
above  the  median  tlaj)  of  the  tricuspid  valve  this  bundle  forms  a  node 
and  from  this  node  a  process  arises  which  pierces  the  fibrous  septum, 
runs  along  dorsal  to  the  ventricular  septum  and  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  passing  obliquely  downwards,  on  each  side  of  the  septiun  of 
the  ventricle  under  the  endocardium.  The  right  and  left  branch  of 
the  main  bundle,  each  enclosed  in  a  connective-tissue  sheath  of  its 
own,  isolated  from  other  nuiscles,  pass  a  long  way  down  the  septum 
and  in  the  lower  third  of  ventricular  cavities,  with  the  trabecula. 


^Britifih  Medical  Journal,  IflOtJ.  p.  1107. 
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enter  the  anterior  and  posterior  papillary  muscles.  AVhen  thcv  get  to 
the  papillary  muscles,  some  of  the  libers  pass  beyond  them,  enter  the 
parietal  wall  of  the  ventricle,  where  they  send  brandies  upwards  and 
downwards  under  the  endocardium  and  lining  of  the  interior  surface 
of  the  ventricles  to  fuse  with  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  auriculo- 
ventrieular  bundle  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  peculiar  as  regards 
structure  when  compared  with  ordinary  cardiac  muscle-fibers  by  the 
fact  of  a  small  development  of  sarcoplasm.  The  embryonic  fibers 
described  by  Purkinje,  of  Breslau,  in  1845,  in  the  sub-endocardial 
lavers  of  the  ventricle  are  reallv  the  main  branches  of  the  ventricular 
part  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle.  The  Purkinje  fibers  are  pale 
in  stained  preparations  on  account  of  the  diminished  amount  of 
fibrillary  substance  and  by  their  well-marked  connective-tissue  sheath 
are  easily  distinguished  from  other  ventricular  fibers.  Moenckeberg 
in  the  main  facts  corroborates  the  findings  of  Tawara. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  have  been  found  tendinous 
structures.  Tawara  thinks  they  are  nothing  else  than  branches  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle,  which  are  normal  in  many  lower 
animals  but  abnormal  in  man.  Moenckeberg  has  divided  the  so-called 
"tendons"  into  four  groups,  as  regards  the  left  ventricle:  (1)  fibers 
which  contain  no  muscular  fiber,  actually  abnormal  tendons ;  (2 )  fibers 
which  are  ventricular  muscle  fibers;  (3)  fibers  which  are  exclusively 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle;  (4)  fibers  which  are  ventricular 
and  mixed  with  auriculo-ventricular  bundle.  The  first  two  kinds  do 
not  have  an}i;hing  to  do  with  the  bundle  of  His;  the  last  two  are 
fibers  of  the  left  branch  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  which  are 
abnormal. 

Keith  and  Flack  have  shown  the  existence  at  the  junction  of 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle  of  a  ring  of  peculiar 
muscle-tissue  which  they  named  the  sino-auricular  node  and  which  has 
a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  and  node, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  separate  blood  supply  from  both  coronary 
arteries.  It  also  contains  nerve-cells  and  their  fibers.  The  connection 
between  tliis  ring  of  tissue*  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  node  is  still 
uncertain,  but  appears  to  be  by  means  of  the  auricular  muscle-fibers. 

Conduction  of  the  auricular  impulse  is  much  slower  in  the  bundle 
of  His  than  in  the  other  muscle-fibers  of  the  heart.  Clamping  this 
bundle  in  animals  varies  its  conductivity.  The  experiments  of  Hering 
and  Erlanger  have  shown  that  along  this  "auriculo-ventricular  bundle 
of  His"  the  wave  of  stimulation  is  carried  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle. 
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The  time  of  the  normal  block  to  the  transmiuion  of  the  wave 
of  impulses  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  is  about  one-fifth  of  a 
secontl.  With  very  little  compression  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
bundle   in  animals  bv   the  clamp  of  Erlanger  there  is   simply  an 


Fig  Tea- — Right  Auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  Calf.     (Kuth.) 


1.  Central  orlilage.  I.  Bundle  ot  Hl<  or  lb 
dividing  tDto  right  and  Irfl  sopUl  branchea  <ar  bundle),  t.  AB.  Node.  1.  tUgbt 
divlelon  of  thp  bundle  or  His.  5.  Tbe  rlgbC  brincb  of  tbe  bundle  of  Hli  break* 
up  Into  emaller  Btrandt  vhlrb  paai  to  tbe  papillary  muacle*  (I  and  ()  aeated 
on  thp  irplum.  ArlKlns  from  Ibe  group  of  paplllarT  mnacleB  are  Uia  termliiBl 
brancbPB  ot  (be  bundle  of  Hti,  wbleh,  npeelally  on  Ibe  rl|bt  aide,  takea  the 
fortii  ot  tbe  Hmnll  '-so-eElli'd  moderator"  bands  and  pasa  out  to  all  parts  of  tha 
vpntrlrulnr  wall  Hnd  fuse  wllb  Ibc  vontrlcular  musclea.  8,  Orltica  ot  caronarr 
ilniis,  wbirh  ia  a  goDd  guide  to  tbe  poalllaa  at  (be  ar  Dode.  which  Ilea  below 
and  lo  Ibe  rlnhl.  MIcroscoplcully  the  or  nodr  "aas  prtullar  branched  cclla — tha 
main  bundle  eonlalna  lurge  palt  cells  with  large  nuelel  and  the  peculiar  Purhlnja 
cells  fouod  la  Ibc  septal  divisions  and  their  terminal  ramiacatlana,  eapeclallr 
In  Ihe  "Bo-CHllcd  moderator"  bands.     The  sino-aurlcular  node  portion  of  alDUi 

(he  right  auricle.  This  ai  no -auricular  node  Is  Identical  Id  atructure  with  (ha 
ar  node,  Thiae  tiodis  arc  lo  muscular  eonorctloo  witb  each  oilier,  probablr 
have  the  same  function,  and  arc  remains  of  (he  primitive  cardiac  Uaaoe. 

incrt'ase  of  the  normal  pjiiise  ilurinp  which  the  wave  from  the  auricle 
reaches  the  ventricle.  This  lichiy  iiinv  he  cauwtl  either  by  a  slow.trans- 
niiesion  of  the  auricular  impulse  throufrh  the  bundle  of  His  which 
has  been  compressed,  or  to  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  impulaeB 
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coming  from  the  auricle,  with  consequent  lengthening  of  the  latent 

ptTJod  of  the  ventricular  muscle.     At  this  stage  of  compression  of  the 

fcundle  of  His  it  is  usual  for  the  time  between  the  auricular  and 

Ventricular  systoles  to  lengthen  until  finally  the  ventricle  fails  to  be 

fjred  off  by  the  impulses  from  the  auricle,  so  that  we  have  a  loss  of  a 

beat   of  the  ventricles  to  every  eight,  .or  ten,  auricular  systoles.     If 

^^Jo  clamp  is  tightened  more,  then  we  have  a  failure  of  the  ventricle  to 

<^Q tract  with  every  other  auricular  beat;   here  the  rhythm  is  2  to  1. 

further  compression  by  the  clamp  causes,  for  every  three  or  four 


sec. 
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^  Fig.  77. — A  Case  of  Heart  Block. 

The  upp^rmoBt  line  repreaentB  the  time  in  Beconds,  the  next  line  the  apex 
beat,  and  the  third  the  jugular  pulse,  showing  the  transmitted  carotid  wave,  e. 
The  third  auricular  contraction  is  not  followed  by  any.  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle.   The  diagrammatic  figure  below  shows  the  time  of  the  auricular  systole 
by  the  upper  Terticals,  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole  by  the  lower  verticals, 
and  the  a-c  period  by  the  obliquity  of  the  lines  connecting  these.    Numerals  in 
this  diagram  represent  fractions  of  a  second.    Notice  the  shortening  of  the  a-e 
period  after  the  heart-block,  and  how  this  Ungthens  the  succeeding  ventricular 
period.     In  the  venous  pulse,  a  represents  the  auricular  contraction  and  r,  the 
"carotid  pulse"  (ventricular  contraction),  or,  more  correctly,  the  closing  of  the 
tricuspid  valve.    The  a-c  interval  normally  does  not  exceed  a  fifth  of  a  second, 
but  where  conduction  is  poor  in  the  bundle  of  His,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  two- 
fifths  or  more.    (Hewubtt.) 

Auricular  beats,  a  single  ventricular  contraction,  a  rhythm  of  3  to  1  or 
**  to  1.  These  cases  of  partial  heart-block  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
^aet  that  after  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  it  experiences  a  fall  in 
i  rritabilitv.  But  bv  its  rest,  there  is  an  increase  in  irritabilitv  and  then 
the  ventricle  is  fired  off  by  the  auricular  impulses.  A  reduction  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  wave  of  excitation  from  the  auricles  may  ensue  from 
the  compression  of  the  bundle  of  His ;  hence  the  ventricles  will  not  be 
fired  off  until  they  have  increased  tlieir  irritability  by  rest  to  respond  to 
the  weakened  excitation  from  the  auricles.     When  a  complete  heart- 
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block  is  produced,  the  ventricles  cease  to  beat  for  a  time,  the  auricles, 
however,  beating  their  usual  rate.  But  after  a  pause  from  one  to 
eighty  seconds  the  ventricle  resumes  its  beat  and  gradually  increases  its 
frequency.  The  stoppage  of  the  ventricles  is  due  to  a  want  of 
impulses  from  the  auricles  to  fire  them  olf.  The  subsequent  slow  beat 
of  the  ventricle  is  due  to  an  inherent  power  in  the  muscle  of  the 
ventricle  to  beat  in  a  rhythm.  In  cases  of  complete  heart-block  by 
compression  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle,  irritation  of  the 
accelerator  nerves  increases  the  rate  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
whilst  irritation  of  the  vagus  inhibits  the  auricle  but  not  the  ventricle. 
Hering  states  that  the  vagus  also  slows  the  ventricle  in  this  ease. 

Similar  cases  of  heart-block  in  man  have  taken  place  in  the  cases 
of  the  disease  known  as  Stokes-Adams.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  Dr. 
Alfred  Stengel  has  discovered  an  atheromatous  lesion  in  the  bundle  of 
His.  Clinicallv  we  mav  estimate  the  time  taken  in  the  conduction  of 
the  wave  of  contraction  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  bv  the 
duration  of  the  **A-C"  interval  from  the  venous  pulse  in  the  jugular, 
where  "A"  stands  for  the  auricular  contraction  and  "C"  for  the  pulse 
in  the  carotid  (contraction  of  ventricle).  Normally  the  A-C  interval 
is  about  0.20  of  a  second,  but  whore  the  conductivity  is  poor  it  may 
be  lengthened  to  0.40  of  a  second  or  more. 

If  conduction  of  the  impulses  from  the  auricle  cannot  travel 
to  the  ventricles,  as  in  the  heart-block  of  Stokes-Adams  disease,  then 
we  have  a  beat  of  the  auricle  but  not  of  the  ventricle.  The  next  wave 
of  stimulus,  however,  passes  over  the  bundle  with  unusual  rapidity 
and  the  A-C  period  is  shortened.  Only  occasional  impulses  may 
fail  to  pass  the  bundle  of  His,  and  if  heart-block  is  complete  we 
have  the  v<'ntricles  beating  'M)  per  minute  independent  of  the  auricles, 
which  beat  84,  as  Erlanger  observed  in  Stokes-Adams  disease.  H.  E. 
Herinfr,  in  contradiction  to  several  observers  has  shown  that  the 
papillary  muscK's  contract  before  the  a])ex  of  the  heart,  as  the  bundle 
of  His  runs  first  in  the  })api]lary  muscles  and  then  gives  off  branches. 

A  depression  of  conductivity  results  in  a  lengthening  of  the  A-C 
interval,  an  occasional  dropping  out  of  the  ventricular  systole,  a  2  to 
1  rhythm  or  a  l)  to  1  rhythm,  and  a  complete  block,  the  auricular 
rhythm  being  independent  of  and  dilfering  from  the  ventricular. 

Pathological  and  Pharmacological  Actions. — The  alternating 
pulse,  ])u]sus  alternans,  in  which  large  and  small  pulse-beats  alternate 
is  a  good  example  of  defect  in  contractility.  In  the  cases  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  digitalis  can  jiroduce  ])artial  heart-block,  whilst  atropin 
increases  the  auricular  beats  but  leaves  the  ventricular  beats  unchanged. 
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CARDIAC  NERVES. 

Engelmaon  has  divided  the  action  of  the  vagi  and  accelerator 
"ervw  on  the  heart  into  four  different  heads:  (1)  The  inotropic 
influence,  positive  or  negative,  affecting  the  force  of  tlie  contraction. 
(?)  The  chronotropic  influence,  positive  and  negative,  affecting  tlie 
rfite  of  contraction,  positive  chronotropic  actions  producing  an  acceler- 
ation. (3)  Bathmotropic  influence,  affecting  the  irritahility  of  the 
•nuscular  tissue  and  may  be  positive  or  negative.     (4)   Dromotropic 


8M,  SubQiEnuUB.  Ln.  Lung.  V.  Vagus.  OP,  GliMHi-pliarTngeal.  H8,  Hrpo- 
Kloual.  L,  Lairnspal.  PH.  Sll.  OH.  OH.  Petro-,  Hlerno-.  gcDto-,  and  omo- 
hfold.    BO,  HrpogloBBUS.    II.   HvDtt.    BK,   Brafhlal   pleius. 

*1fluence,  positive  or  negative,  affecting  tlie  conductivity  of  the  tissue. 
^oth  cardiac  neiTee,  when  irritated,  are  slow  in  acting;   that  is,  have 

*  long  latent  period.     Both  cardiac  nenes  can  be  fatigued,  and  if  in 

*  cold-blooded  animal  one  vagus  has  been  irritated  until  exhausted. 
then  irritation  of  the  peripheral  end  is  wiHinnt  effect.  The  vagua, 
according  to  Ga.akell,  is  an  anal>olic  nen-e,  as  it  retards  chemical 
changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  accelerator,  according  to  him,  is  a 
catabolic  nerve,  for  it  increases  the  chemical  changes  in  the  ratiscle. 

The  change  of  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  heart  in  disease  may  be  in 
the  muscle  or  the  nervous  supply  of  the  heart.     Thus  the  propagation 
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of  stimuli  over  the  heart  (dromotropy),  as  well  as  the  contraction  of 
the  cardiac  muscle    (inotropy),   may  be   abnormally   augmented  or 
decreased.     The    regular   initiation    of   stimuli    (chronotropy)    may 
vary,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  respond  to  these  stimuU. 
(bathmotropy.) 

Extracardiac  Nervous  System. 

The  extracardiac  nervous  system  is  composed  of  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  together  with  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
sympathetic. 

Vagus-path. — ^The  vagus  arises  chiefly  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  descends  in  the  neck,  giving  off  near  the 
origin  in  the  neck  of  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  the 
superior  cardiac  branch,  and  near  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
in  the  thorax,  the  inferior  cardiac  branches,  which  contain  the  majority 
of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibers.  The  inhibitor}'  fibers  belong  to  the 
autonomic  system,  are  pre-ganglionic  and  end  around  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  heart,  whilst  the  post-ganglionic  fibers  run  from  here 
to  the  cardiac  muscle-fiber. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rhyth- 
mical contractions  of  the  heart  lies  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle- 
cells  themselves,  but  the  rate  and  force  of  its  beats  are  influenced 
by  impulses  reaching  it  through  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
effects  of  these  impulses  are  twofold :  inhibition,  or  diminution  in 
the  rate  or  force  of  the  heart-beat,  and  acceleration,  or  increase  in 
the  rate  or  force.  Both  the  inhibitorv  and  accelerator  centers  are 
located  within  the  medulla,  from  which  fibers  leave  the  cranium  and 
reach  the  heart.  Of  these  efferent  fibers  of  the  vagus,  the  inhibi- 
tory ones  are  most  prominent. 

Inhibitory  Nerves  of  the  Heart. — Section  of  the  vagus  in  the  cat 
and  rabbit  is  not  followed  by  much  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  heart- 
beat; in  the  dog  and  man  the  increase  of  rate  is  much  greater.  In 
children  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  vagus  is  very  weak,  and  they  can 
bear  doses  of  atropin  much  better  than  adults  because  there  is  not 
much  increase  of  the  rate  of  the  heart  after  the  use  of  it.  These  facts 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  vagi  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  activity  with  an  inhibitorv  control  over  the  heart. 

AVhen  all  the  extra  cardiac  nerves  in  the  dog  were  cut  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inferior  cervical  and  the  superior 
cervical  ganglia  were  extirpated  and  the  animal  survived  eight  months, 
the  number  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  was  not  markedly  changed.  If, 
however,  the  dog  was  made  to  walk  more  than  a  kilometer,  then  serious 
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cardiac  trouble  ensued.     The  permanent  regulation  of  the  work  of  the 

heart  is  then  conditioned  on  the  central  nervous  svstem  and  tlie  svni- 

pathetic  ganglia.     If  the  vagus  is  divided  and  the  peripheral  end 

irritated,  as  the  Weber  brothers  did  in  1845,  then  we  have  an  arrest 

of  the  heart  in  diastole.     This  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  is  seen  in 

^l\  animals.     Czermak,  who  had  an  exostosis  on  the  cervical  vertebra, 

V  pressing  his  finger  on  the  right  vagus,  mechanically  irritating  it, 

^>uJ(I  at  any  time  slow  the  heart  and  even  bring  it  to  a  complete  arrest 

^'^r  a  moment.     The  right  vagus  often  has  a  more  powerful  inhibitory 

<?/reet  than  the  left.     In  the  slowing  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  the 

^"J^8    the  diastole  is   lengthened,  both  auricles   and   ventricles   are 

^^opped,   and  the   heart   dilates   and  is   swollen   with   blood.     This 
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^ig.  79. — Tracing  by  Lever  Attached  to  Frog's  Heart  on  Stimulation 

of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve.     (Foster.) 

a-b  shows  time  of  stimulation  bj  electricity.    As  the  tracing  shows,  the 
heart's  movements  were  arrested  for  some  time. 

.^^ibitor)^  effect  on  the  heart  lasts  some  time  after  the  irritation  of 

^   vagus  stops.     During  this  inhibitory  action  by  irritation  of  the 

^^Tus  the  heart's  excitability  is  diminished,  its  contents  are  not  so 

^^^at  and  the  blood-pressure  falls.     The  slowing  of  the  ventricle  is 

^^pposed  to  be  due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  auricle,  which  slows  or  does 

^ot  permit  the  usual  exciting  impulses  to  travel  from  it  to  "shoot  off" 

'^he  ventricle.     But  it  has  been  shown  I)y  Tigerstedt  that  dividing  the 

t*onnection  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  does  not  bring  on  a 

pause,  as  it  should  if  the  ventricular  contractions  were  due  to  impulses 

coming  from  the  auricle.     It  is<  })robable  then  that  inhibition  is  exerted 

mainly  on  the  auricles  and  in  part  upon  the  ventricles.     Erlanger 

with  a  clamp  on  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  of  His  found  that 

stimulation  of  the  vagus  only  affects  the  auricle  in  that  case. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  irritates  the  center  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  their  trunk,  or  peripheral  ends  within  the  heart,  the 
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same  rrault  follows:    tlicre  ia  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
)ieart-beats. 

Peculiarities. — Some  of  the  points  of  peculiarity  of  the  vagus 
and  its  action  are:  1.  The  heart  is  arrt-sted  in  diastole;  so  that  the 
slowing  depend:^  npon  the  pciiod  of  diastole.  2,  The  irritation  of 
one  niTvc  alone  acts  \ipoii  the  two  sets  of  inhibitor^'  ganglia  in  the 
heart  liy  reason  of  association  fibers,     '.i.  After  the  arrest  of  the  heart 


>t  of  Xhv  tl.'iirt  of  II  ltiil>liH  by  Irritation  of  tb«  Periphnml 
iif  llie  riirtiiiiognxIrU'  in  Ihe  Xeck.      (Olet.) 


by  cxcitalioii  of  tlii'  vagus  tlio  hcnrt  begin?  its  contractions  first  in  the 

Cardio-inhibitory  Reflexes. — A  tnp  njHm  the  abdominal  wall  is 
able  to  throw  the  ]>iieiiniiif.'a-tiic  into  greatly  increaiscd  action;  so 
that  the  lieart  is  often  .-itoiiiicd  and  death  ensues.  In  this  case  the 
syTiijiiitlictic  ni'iTes  of  tlie  >:oiar  jilvxus  convey  tbc  impression  up  the 
spina!  eoid  to  tbe  center  nf  ibe  ]iiieinnogastrie  in  the  medulla.  Prom 
the  medulla  the  impulse  is  snit  doim  the  inliihitory  fibers  of  the 
piiewiiingHfitrii',  wiiieh  causes  iirri'st  of  the  heart-  The  arreat  occurs 
alwavs  in  diastole,  never  in  svstole. 
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All  of  the  sensory  nencs  of  tlie  liody  liave  a  reflex  relation  to  the 
pneumogastricB.  Even  pinching  the  ^kin  of  some  lishce  is  sufficient  to 
stop  the  heart.  Irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  tiie 
rabbit  by  ether  and  other  vapors  can  stop  the  heart.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  similar  reBults  can  occasionally  be  obtained  in  man. 

Swallowing  Fluids. — Experimenters  have  demonstrated  that 
swallowing  interferes  with  or  even  may  abolish  for  a  short  time  the 
cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus.  By  reason  of  this  tbe  pulse- 
rate  is  greatly  increased.  Sipping  a  wineglassful  of  water  will  raise 
the  pulse-count  30  per  cent.  In  this  way  water  can  be  made  to  behave 
as  a  powerful  cardiac  excitant.     The  coarse  of  the  impulse  is  along 


Fig.  SI. — Irrilatioii  of  Xm'iiii  Depressor  in  a  Rabbit,  Causing  a  Fall 
of  Arterial  Tension.     (Gley.) 

riTr  by  the  Inductd  currenL 

afferent  fibers  of  the  nerves  supjilyinj:  the  tesnphagus  to  the  cnrdio- 
inhibitory  center,  whose  tonus  is  reduced. 

Patholc^cal  Action. — In  disease  we  often  have  a  slow  pulse  from 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  ptTitoneum.  We  can  distinguish 
better  if  a  slow  pulse  is  due  to  increase  of  the  inhibitory  power  of  tbe 
vagus  by  giving  a  dose  of  atropin,  which  will  accelerate  the  pulse.  If 
the  slojving  is  due  to  weak  henrt-musicles,  as  after  pneumonia  or 
t>'plioid  fever,  the  atropin  will  be  without  effect.  The  vagus  center  can 
also  be  unduly  excited  by  depressing  emotions.  As  afferent  impres- 
sions can  either  excite  or  inhibit  tiie  vajms  center,  we  can  have  from 
censory  irritation  a  rapid  pul^e,  as  a  siildior  suddenly  startled  by  an 
eiiplosion  of  a  gun.     Vagus  acceleration  can  never  be  more  than  150. 
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y»C.  Vaminolor  rvnler.  A  0/  >',  AdiiuIiu  oI  Vlcufwenx.  681.  0«iwUoa  ncl- 
latuin  I'FInt  tluirai'k).  'idTU.  Serowt  thiirai'lr  Raiiidkin.  idTli.  Third  tbOTUdc 
KUnBUim.  VsRU^  i^  il<'iii>teil  by  iimliuuiiux  lliiii — Brrow-  t<i«ttrd  be«rt.  Dvcmuor 
nervv  In  rvprent-nlol  l>r  dnltvil  poiuli)— >Tnii»>  Inmi  hvurt.  In  mm  tbe  cardiac  an^V 
erxtor  briiui'lii>  Imvcl  tn  Ibv  bvart  friiiii  tbe  siiiiulu»  ol  Vleugsetn  iiKl  cerrlol 


If  tlif  bents  are  more  than  tiiif,  eny  '.'HO  pi-r  iniiuite,  there  muat  be  a 
tfiii|n>rarv  dilatiitioii  iif  tlie  lienrt. 

Wlien  the  irritiitcd  vagus  arrests  the  heart  the  first  Bucceeding 
contract  I'm?  an>  stronper  or  iimre  iiiinieioiis  tlinn  previously,  and  the 
work  of  the  heart  is  greattT.     An  exeiss  of  cnrliimie  acid  in  the  blood 
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excites  the  centers  of  the  yagus  and  slows  the  heart.  Increase  of  intra- 
cranial pressure  lessens  the  rate  of  the  heart. 

Death  from  plunging  into  cold  water  is  a  case  of  reflex  inhibition 
from  the  nerves  of  the  skin.  Irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  also  an  example  of  a  sensor}'  irritation  depressing  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  power  of  the  vagus,  the  heart  beating  faster. 

Afferent  Nerve  of  the  Heart.  (Depressor  Nerve  of  Ludwig  and  von 
Cyon.) — ^This  nerve  in  the  rabbit  usually  arises  from  two  branches,  one 
from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  and  the  other  from  the  superior  lar\Tigeal. 


Sup*,  lar.  a 


Depressor 


S.C.C. 


Vd9us-- 


Sup*,  lar  n.- 


-•-Sym^ 


,,*.Vdqus 


— Sup^.C€rv.Gan9. 
*- Depressor 
-Cerv.8ymp.a 


— -Vaqo-symp 


RABBIT 


DOC 


Fig.  83. — Diagram  of  the  connections  of  the  Depressor  Nerve  in  the 
Rabbit  and  Dog,  according  to  Cyon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  lat- 
ter animal  the  depressor  nerve  runs  in  the  vagus  trunk  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  course.     (Starling.) 


It  ends  in  the  hearty  and^  according  to  some^  in  the  aorta's  origin.  It 
is  found  in  man  and  other  animals.  When  its  central  end  is  stimu- 
lated^ there  is  a  fall  of  arterial  tension  to  about  half  its  former  level. 
After  the  stimulation  is  arrested,  the  tension  returns  to  normal.  With 
this  fall  of  arterial  tension  the  beats  of  the  heart  are  slowed ;  but  if 
the  vagi  are  divided,  there  is  no  change  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart, 
which  shows  that  the  lessening  of  the  nimiber  of  heart-beats  is  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  cardio-mhibitory  center.  Even  after  curarization, 
irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  lowers  the  arterial  tension. 
If  the  splanchnics  are  previously  divided,  stimulation  of  the  depressor 
still  has  some  effect.  ^^ 
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inhibit  tlie  main  vasomotor  center  and  permit  the  arterioles  to  dilate, 
and,  opening  the  flood-«ratep,  thus  relieve  the  systolic  strain  of  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  heart.  The  depressor  nerve  is  not  in  constant 
action  and  is  not  easily  fatigued. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  depressor  nerve  acts  like  a  safety-valve 
to  the  heart.  Sewall  and  Steiner  found  on  division  of  the  depressor 
nerves  that  with  few  exceptions  the  blood-pressure  rose  1  to  15  centi- 
meters of  mercurv.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  tonic  action  of 
these  nerves.  They  also  clamped  the  carotids  in  rabbits,  and  this 
ana^nia  of  the  medulla  stimulated  the  vasoconstrictor  center  and 
elevated  blood-pressure.  If,  however,  they  divided  the  depressors  and 
then  occluded  the  carotid  arteries,  the  rise  of  arterial  tension  was  much 
greater.  These  data  prove  in  the  first  experiment  that  the  activity  of 
the  depressors  prevented  a  great  rise  of  pressure  by  the  inhibition  of 
the  vasoconstrictor  center  and  necessarily  dilatation  of  the  arterioles 
of  the  splanchnic  area. 

Von  Cyon  has  shown  that  iodothyrin  augments  the  irritability  of 
the  depressor  nerve. 

The  depressor  is  greatly  called  into  play  in  the  heart  of  the  bicycle- 
rider,  where  the  abdominal  reservoir  of  blood  is  compressed  by  tlio 
active  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  thoracic 
cavity  and  the  heart  is  swollen  with  blood.  The  depressor  cannot  well 
dilate  the  abdominal  vessels,  for  they  are  compressed  in  bicycle-riding 
by  the  violent  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  a])domen. 

After  an  injection  of  pyocyanino,  irritation  of  the  depressor  fails 
to  lower  blood -pressure.  After  the  use  of  strychnia,  the  irritation  of 
the  depressor,  causes  a  rise  instead  of  a  fall  of  arterial  tens^ion. 

This  nerve  facilitates  the  (»scape  of  blood  from  the  ventricles.  At 
the  same  time  it  indirectlv  reduces  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  auricles  and 
the  work  of  the  heart  lessens.  The  slow  heart-beat  contributes  to 
diminish  the  work  of  the  heart.  Tlie  defence  of  the  lieart  from  excess 
of  intra-cardiac  pressure  is  the  slowing:  of  the  heart  and  the  vaso-dila- 
tion  especially  of  the  intestinal  arterioles. 

Accelerators. — The  accelerators  act  upon  the  t(mus  and  rhythm  of 
the  heart.  In  186G  E.  and  M.  Cyon  })roved  that  in  a  curarized  dog 
with  the  depressors,  vagi,  cervical  sympathetics  and  splanclmics  divided 
that  electric  irritation  of  the  cut  cord  was  followed  bv  a  considerable 
acceleration  of  the  heart  without  a  change  in  blood  pressure.  The 
increase  of  heart-beats  often  amounts  to  20  per  cent.  In  this  ex})eri- 
ment  the  cord  must  exert  its  influence  on  the  heart  tli rough  the 
inferior  cervical  and  the  first  tlioracic  ganglia.     After  they  extirpated 
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these  ganglia,  irritation  of  the  cord  caused  no  change  in  the  number  of 
heart-beate. 

The  accelerator  nerves  have  their  origin  in  the  medulla  oblcoigata 
and  pnss  out  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  dorsal  spinal  nerves ;  then  by  the  Thit«  rami 
to  the  Ptellate  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  then  by  the  annuluB  of 
Vieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglia  and  thence  to  the  heart, 
either  to  its  cardiac  picTus  or  more  probably  to  the  cardiac  muscle.  In 
the  frog  the  vagus  contains  accelerator  f_'«r8.  Here  the  accelerator 
fibers  leave  the  spinal  cord  mainly  through  the  third  spinal  nerve,  then 
by  the  ramus  cominunicans  to  the  third  sympathetic  ganglion  up  the 
cervical  sympathetic  to  join  the  ganglion  on  the  trunk  of  the  vagus 


fig.  86. — Acceieration  of  the  Heart  following  an  Irritation  of  ttn 
Efferent  Branch  of  the  Fimt  Thoracic  Ganglion  in  a  CurariEed  Dog. 
Action  of  Accelerator  Nerve. 

PC.    Preuure   In   tha   carotid.     E,    trrllatlan  ol  Iha   nerre  br  an   InducUon 
current    8,  Time  In  lecondB.    The  trequency  of  tbe  pulse  li  mora  than  doableil. 

(Out.) 

and  proceed  with  it  to  the  heart.  Hence  the  name  vagosympathetic 
nerve  in  the  case  of  the  frog.  Irritation  of  the  sj-mpathetic  in  the 
frog  before  it  joins  the  vagus  causes  the  heart  to  beat  quicker  and  it 
may  not  relax  completely ;  the  latent  period  is  long  and  the  force  of 
the  heart-beat  is  increased.  The  conduction  of  the  impulses  from  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle  is  increased  leading  to  an  acceleration  in  the 
succession  of  the  boats  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  After  the  stimu- 
lations end  the  heart  slows.  Because  the  heart-beats  are  augmented 
and  accelerated  at  one  time  and  at  another  independently  of  each  other, 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  filers,  accelerators  and  aug- 
mentors.  In  the  acceleration  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  the 
accelerators,  both  the  diastole  and  systole  are  shortened,  the  volume  of 
the  heart  diminishes,  the  systoles  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  become 
more  energetic.     The  increased  rate  of  heart-beat  persists  a  certain 
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time  after  the  irritation,  then  ensues  a  marked  slowness.     As  to  the 

blood-pressure,  irritation  of  the  accelerators  as  a  rule  causes  no  change, 

but  instead  of  being  elevated  at  times  there  is  a  fall.     This  lowering  of 

pressure  is  a  result  of  the  heart  not  being  filled  during  the  frequent 

contractions.     Hence  the  blood  thrown  out  by  the  contractions  of  the 

Ventricles  into  the  arteries  is  less,  and  blood-pressure  falls.     It  was 

fonnerly  supposed  that  section  *of  the  accelerators  did  not  change  the 

^^^hm  of  the  heart,  but  Reid  Hunt  has  shown  that  after  extirpation  of 

^he  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  the  first  thoracic  on  the  two  sides, 

^^le  vagi  having  been  previously  divided,  the  number  of  the  heart-beats 

diminishes.     Vagus  inhibition  could  be  more  readily  produced  after 

^Ixe  removal  of  the  influence  of  the  accelerators ;  hence  the  accelerator 

^^rves,  like  the  vagi,  are  always  active  in  the. normal  heart.     The 

^ocelerators  produce  their  effects  much  better  when  the  heart  is  beating 

^ttoderately,  for  after  the  vagi  are  cut  there  is  a  considerable  augmenta- 

'tlon  of  the  heart. 

The  accelerators  apparently  have  less  powerful  functions,  for 

'^^hen  the  inhibitors  and  they  are  simultaneously  irritated  the  effect 

i*  inhibiiion.    The  phenomenon  is  less,  however,  than  if  the  same 

ioihibitoTB  had  been  stimulated  by  themselves.     Aside  from  their  great 

^md  primary  differences  as  to  the  effects  produced,  the  accelerators 

^liffer  in  that  they  require  a  greater  intensity  of  stimulus  to  produce 

«ny  results;  also  in  that  a  comparatively  long  latent  period  precedes 

«very  effect.     In  every  respect  the  accelerators  seem  to  be  directly 

opposite  to  the  inhibitors.     They  are  the  antagonists  of  the  inhibitors. 

Cardio-accelerator  Beflexes. — H.  E.  Hering  has  shown  by  experi- 
ments  upon  rabbits  that  the  increased  heart-beat  by  muscular  exercise 
does  -not  ensue  if  the  accelerator  nerves  have  been  divided,  here  a 
cardio-accelerator  reflex  exists.  Aulo  arrives  at  the  previous  con- 
clusion of  Johansson  that  the  increased  heart-beat  after  muscular 
exercise  is  neither  due  to  chemical  products  of  muscle  activity  nor  to 
peripheral  irritation,  but  to  an  associated  stimulation  of  the  cardio- 
accelerator  center  in  the  passage  of  a  motor  impulse. 

D.  R.  Hooker,  after  section  of  the  vagi  and  slowing  of  the  heart 
by  peripheral  stimulation  of  one  vagus,  obtained  acceleration  of  the 
rate  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  the  sciatic,  splanchnic  and  other 
nerves.  All  these  facts  indicate  that  the  accelerator  center  stands  in  a 
reflex  relation  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Reid  Hunt  believes  that  it  is  rather  the  cardio-inhibitory  centers 
which  are  inhibited  than  a  reflex  action  exciting  the  cardio-accelerator 
centers. 
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Ludw ig  holds  that  the  reduction  of  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  brain,  but  particularly  those  of  the  medulla,  excites  the  acceler- 
ators. C)xygen  is  an  accelerator.  When  the  heart  beats  rapidly 
from  any  agreeable  cause,  or  one  feels  "light  at  heart,"  the  manifesta- 
tion is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  accelerator  fibers  on  the  heart. 

Here  a  psychical  action  excites  the  center  of  the  accelerator. 

Thus,  tlie  heart  is  controlled  by  \\vo  nerves  whose  functions  are 
diametrically  opposite  in  character.  They  establish  a  system  of 
"check''  upon  one  another,  each  normally  preventing  extremes  in  the 
action  of  the  other. 

Influence  of  Drugs. — Because  of  the  complicated  action  of  various 
drugs  upon  the  heart,  many  observers  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
various  internal  mechanisms  of  the  heart  upon  which  these  substances 
act.  Besides  acting  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  some  are  found  which 
exert  influences  upon  the  intracardiac  nerves.  The  two  drugs  that  are 
most  familiar  to  the  physiologist  and  with  which  he  is  most  engaged 
in  performing  his  experiments  are  atropine  and  muscarine.  Their 
actions  are  both  nervous.  Thus,  atropine  paralyzes  the  inhibitory  post- 
ganglionic fibers  of  the  vagus,  thereby  giving  the  accelerators  full  sway, 
the  consequence  being  augmentation  of  the  heart's  beats.  On  the  other 
hand,  muscarine  stimulates  permanently  the  inhibitory  postganglionic 
fibers  so  that  the  heart-beats  are  slowed,  or,  if  the  dose  be  large  enough, 
complete  arnvt  of  heart  movement  follows. 

If  a  frog's  heart  be  excised  and  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  a 
few  droj)s  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  muscarine  be  placed  upon  it,  its 
heats  will  soon  cease  and  it  will  continue  quiescent  as  long  as  the 
muscarine  remains  upon  it.  When  the  muscarine  is  removed  and 
atropine  applied  to  the  heart,  its  regular  beats  manifest  themselves 
within  a  short  time.  Pilocarpine  also  stimulates  the  cardio-inhibitory 
postganglionic  fibers  and  slows  the  heart.  Atropine  removes  this  and 
the  heart  beats  faster. 

Some  drugs  j)roduee  results  by  their  effects  upon  the  heart-muscle 
alone,  either  siimidaiing  or  depressing  the  same.  Thus,  the  muscular 
contractions  are  rendered  more  forceful  while  the  rate  is  uninfluence<l 
by  the  action  of  strophanthus,  etc.  The  muscular  contractions  are 
depressed  by  veratrum,  aconite,  etc. 

In  addition  to  drugs  influencing  the  heart's  action  by  effects  upon 
its  muscle  and  ganglionic  nerve  terminations,  some  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  vagus  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thus,  aconite  and 
adrenalin,  by  stimulating  this  center,  produce  a  slowing  of  the  heart- 
beats. 
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Digitalin  on  the  frog's  heart  augments  tlie  duration  and  force  of 
ventricular  systole,  slows  diastole,  and  the  arrest  of  the  heart  takes 
place  in  systole.  Tliis  systolic  stop  of  the  heart  ensues  after  section  of 
the  vagi  or  after  the  use  of  atropine,  and  is  an  action  on  the  muscle. 
At  other  times  the  heart  is  slowed  and  arrest  takes  place  in  diastole, 
due  to  an  action  of  digitalin  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  apparatus.  This 
tliastolic  arrest  does  not  ensue  after  the  previous  use  of  atropine.  In 
^he  warm-blooded  heart,  we  have  a  diminution  of  rate  of  tlie  heart-beat, 
".V  digitalin  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  of  the  systolic  force. 
/fence  digitalis  does  the  heart  good  by  slowing  the  heart,  increasing  its 
rest  in  diastole  and  toning  up  its  muscular  structure. 

Some  heart-poisons  in  small  doses  diminish  the  heart's  action  and 
^n  large  doses  usually  accelerate  its  movements ;  or  the  converse  may 
^^  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  doses  of  other  drugs. 

Nicotine. — ^The  vagus  fibers  arborize  around  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  crescent,  the  seat  of  Kemak's  ganglia  in  the  frog's  heart  and  from 
^'^ese  ganglia  new  nerve-fibers  run  to  the  heart-muscle.  The  fibers 
^^inning  to  arborize  around  Remak's  ganglion  or  the  crescent  are 
^^Ued  preganglionic  fibers;  those  running  from  the  ganglion  to  the 
'^Qart-muscle  are  postganglionic. 

Nicotine  at  first  slows  the  heart  because  it  has  a  stimnlant  action 

^>i  the  ner\'e  terminals  in  liemak's  ganglion  and  on  the  vagus  center  in 

^lie  brain.     But  soon  after  the  use  of  nicotine  stimulation  of  the  vagus 

^  s  without  inhibitory  effect  because  nicotine  paralyzes  the  terminals  of 

^he  nerve  or  the  recej)tive  substance  of  the  cells  in  the  ganglion  of 

l?emak.     Stimulation  of  the  crescent  after  the  use  of  nicotine  stops  the 

lieart  because  the  postganglionic  fibers   from   the  crescent  are  still 

active.     These  fibers  are,  however,  poisoned  by  a  dose  of  atropine. 

After  a  dose  of  nicotine,  stimulation  of  the  crescent  often  causes  marked 

acceleration  of  the  heart,  because  the  accelerator  fil)ers  nmning  in  the 

vagus  are  stimulated,  as  they  have  no  nerve-cells  in  their  intracardiac 

course  and  go  direct  to  their  termination  in  the  muscle. 

Stannius  Heart. — If  in  a  frog's  heart  the  Stannius  ligature  be 
applied  around  the  heart  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  auricle, 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  stand  still  in  diastole,  and  it  is  then  called  a 
Stannius  heart. 

Minimal  Stimulus  Causes  Maximal  Contraction. — If  vou  excite 
once  a  minute  the  apex  of  a  Stannius  heart  with  an  induced  current  of 
necessary  intensity,  commencing  with  currents  too  weak  to  cause  a 
contraction,  it  will  Im?  found  that  finally  the  heart  contracts.  If  the 
current  is  augmented,  still,  a  contraction  ensues  of  the  same  height 
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as  at  first.  The  height  of  the  contraction  is  independent  of  the 
JBtenaity  of  the  electric  current.  In  other  words,  with  very  weak 
induction  currentg  the  heart  either  does  not  contract,  or,  if  it  con- 
tracts, does  ita  best.  With  skeletal  muscle,  increasiiig  the  stren^h  of 
the  electrical  stimulus  increases  the  height  of  contraction. 

As  the  cardiac  contractions  ar&  alwa}'a  maximal,  they  make  the 
heart  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  etimulue  and  prevent  strong 
stimuli  from  producing,  in  man,  excessive  contractions. 

Staircase  Contraction  of  Bowditch. — Id  a  Stamtiused  heart 
where  the  ventricle  is  quiescent,  single  induction  shocks  of  a  con- 
stant strength,  applied  at  intervals  of  five  seconds,  will  produce  con- 
tractions. It  is  found  that  for  the  first  five  beats  the  contractions 
become  longer  with  each  irritation.  After  that  they  remain  about 
the  same.    This  is  called  tlie  staircase  phenomena  of  cardiac  muscle. 


^'g-    60- — "Stairc^Bse"    of   Beats    of   a    StAnniuMd    Frog's   Heart 
Excited  bj  Maximal   Induction  Shocks  at  Intervals  of  Three  Beoond«. 

(Waixbb.) 

This  is  also  seen  in  skeletal  ninscle  Dr.  F.  S.  Lee  holds  that  this  is 
duo  to  flit  itrue-p  rod  nets. 

Kefractory  Period  of  the  Heart. — Jfarey  observed  that  the 
irritabilitv  of  the  heart  to  weak  electrical  currenta  decreased  during 
systole  and  incrciiscd  during  diastole.  Thus,  a  weak  induction  cur- 
rent applifd  to  a  heart  during  systole  does  not  call  out  a  contraction, 
but  only  during  diatitile. 

When  a  stiniulns  is  thrown  in  at  any  point  between  the  maii- 
niuiii  of  the  systole  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  contraction,  it 
causes  what  is  denominated  an  extra-contraction,  which  is  followed 
by  a  longer  piUise  than  usual,  the  compensating  pause. 

The  irritability  being  much  lowered  from  the  decomposition  of 
enorg^•-llolding  compounds  is  the  cause  of  no  contraction  when  the 
stimulus  is  thrown  in  during  systole. 

Tlii-i  compensatory  pause  is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  ven- 
tricular hcnt  upon  the  heat  of  the  auricle.  When  the  auricle  or 
ventricle  is  isolated  the  refractory  period  will  not  ensue.     In  a  heart 
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entire,  the  heart-beaU  start  at  the  veDous  end  of  the  auricie  and  is 
conducted  to  the  ventricle. 

If  the  ventricle  la  atimulated  by  an  induction  shock  so  aa  to  give 
an  extra  beat  out  of  the  sequence,  it  wilt  remain  in  diastole  until  the 
next  impulse  from  the  auricles  shoots  it  off  and  thus  picks  up  the 
Teg^ular  sequence  of  heart-beat.  The  refractory  period  of  the  heart 
makes  it  irresponsive  to  all  other  stimuli  and  gives  the  heart  a  rest. 

Hnttitioii  of  the  Heart. — In  the  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart,  perfusion  is  usually  employed.  Ludwig  and  Wild,  in  1840,  were 
the  first  to  perfuse  an  isolated  heart  of  a  warm-blooded  animal. 
Kewell  Martin  used  the  heart  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  attached 
and  perfused  through  the  jugular.     Langendorff  perfused  through  the 


Fig.  87- — Refractory  Period  of  Heart-muscle  of  Prog,  with  Com- 
prnsalory  Pause. 


^orta  of  a  completely  isolated  heart.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  per- 
fused dosed  the  aortic  valves,  entered  the  coronary  arteries  and  passed 
^ut  through  the  open  right  auricle.  By  this  method  the  heart  beats 
ior  several  hours.  Langendorff  also  perfected  an  apparatus,  which  is 
usually  employed  for  the  perfusion  of  the  mammalian  heart.  Von 
Cvon  was  the  first  to  perfuse  the  frog's  heart. 

Rabbits'  serum  delayed  the  stopping  of  a  beating  heart,  whilst 
hearts  supplied  with  normal  saline  ceased  to  beat  sooner  than  hearts 
left  empty. 

In  the  blood  are  found  certain  salts  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  frog's  ventricle  pulsating. 

Merunowiez,  in  IST.>,  first  discovered  in  Ludwift's  laboratory  that 
in  aqueous  extract  of  the  aph  of  blood  had  the  power  to  keep  the 
frog's  heart  beating  normally  for  hours. 
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Then  Rin^Gr,  in  1883,  dipcovL-rod  that  his  soIutioD,  known  by  l>3t 
name?,  was  capable  of  kwjjinft  the  lieart  boating  for  hours.  It  consi  ^ta 
of  Kodtuiii  c-liloride  solution,  0.7  per  cent.;  caUiiim  ehlorkle,  0.0O3  6 
per  cent.;  solution  of  jjotussium  diloride,  U.035  per  cent.  Oxvgea  it 
very  bcnelidal  when  added  to  tlie  liinffiT  Polutinn. 

Hlood-eor|nis(les  are  not  upcossary  for  the  contraction  of  tl^e 
maninialiim  lieart.  Curimnic  odd  iwlucee  the  contractile  force  a  x»d 
rate  of  ihc  liciirl-luat. 

1/H-ke  found  lliai,  liy  adding  ii   1-per-cent.  solution  of  dc.xtr« 
to  Itingt'f'g  lluid  {imviilcd  uitli  o.ty<fen.  it  kept  tlie  nianiuialian  hec 
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III    JliiriTi'lll   Period 
Thi'  I'l.'llnblllly  Is  lowril 


lieatini:  for  lionrii.  llerinfr,  by  an  nrtifieial  circubition.  restore*!  the 
Iicarl-liciit  I'lir  several  liours  in  a  man  wlio  luid  lnrn  dead  eloTen  hours. 
Kuliabkii,  bv  ItirijriTs  solution,  ri'storcd  tbe  lieart  in  animals  who  had 
been  dea.l  f.uir  day>. 

H'llalluin  olitaiiKil  in  tbe  beart  of  iul'ants.  Iiy  means  of  Locke's 
poliition,  feclile  rliyllniiic  cnnt Tactions  of  llic  ventricles  24  hours  after 
dealb.  lie  alsn  ohj^.Tvcd  c^niTfretic  coiitraclions  of  tlie  auricles  42 
hourt:  after  tlie  infanfs  dciitli.  In  a  i!i-ii<i  nioTikey,  Tiering,  with 
artificial  circidalion.  fmiiid  tbe  va^-us  retained  its  inhibitory  power 
for  six  biuirs  after  lifatli.  whilst  Mi.'  accelcrali.r  was  active  over  fifty- 
three  linurs  after  dealb. 

I'orter  !iii>!  found  that  tbe  nininnialiiin  bciirt  bents  best  when  sup- 
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plied  with  blood  from  the  same  ppecies  of  animals.  IIowcll  found 
that  the  ions  of  potassium  salts  are  concerned  mainly  in  the  production 
of  relaxation  or  diastole.  The  heart-muscle  contains  a  considerahle 
store  of  potassium.  Loeb  and  Lingle  believe  that  the  ions  of  sodium 
have  the  most  direft  relation  in  the  starting  of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart.  Kinger  and  Howell,  however,  hold  it  is  rather  the  calcium  salts 
which  are  most  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  cardiac 
contraction.  Howell  believes  the  role  of  the  calcium  salts  or  calcium 
and  sodium  salts  consists  in  replacing  the  potassium  and  converting  a 
part  of  the  store  of  stable  material  into  an  unstable,  easily  dissociable 
compoimd. 

Howeirs  theory  is  as  follows:  The. well-nourished  heart  contains 
a  large  supply  of  energy-yielding  material  which  is  in  a  stable  form, 
80  that  it  neither  dissociates  spontaneously  nor  can  be  made  to  do  so 
by  the  action  of  external  stimuli.  It  is  possible  that  this  stable,  non- 
dissociable  form  consists  of  a  compound  between  it  and  the  potassium 
or  potassium  salts,  and  that  herein  lies  the  functional  importance  of  the 
large  amount  of  potassium  contained  in  the  tissue.  This  compound 
reacts  with  the  calcium  or  with  the  calcium  and  sodium  salts  and  a 
portion  of  the  potassium  is  replaced  and  a  compound  is  formed  which 
is  unstable.  At  the  end  of  the  diastolic  period  this  compound  reaches 
a  condition  of  such  instability  that  it  dissociates  spontaneously,  giving 
rise  to  the  chain  of  events  that  culminates  in  the  normal  svstole. 

Howell  infers  from  experiments,  that  >vithin  certain  limits  an 
increase  and  a  decrease  of  potassium  salts  when  perfused  in  the  terra- 
pin's heart  increases  and  decreases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  heart  to 
inhibition  by  the  vagus.  Vagus  inhibition  is  accompanied  by  an  out- 
put of  potassium,  according  to  Howell. 

Busquet  and  Pachon  have  shown  that  the  perfusion  of  isotonic 
solutions  of  sodium  through  the  frog's  heart  in  situ,  causes  the  vagus 
and  the  sinus  to  lose  their  power  of  inhibition.  If,  however,  one  part 
of  calcium  chloride  is  ad<lcd  to  50,000  parts  of  the  isotonic  solution  of 
sodium,  then  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  vagus  returns.  The  function 
of  calcium  here  is  specific  in  maintaining  the  activity  of  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  apparatus.  Auer  and  !Meltzer  have  shown  that  a  weak 
infusion  of  calcium  restores  the  irritability  of  the  vagus,  which  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  a  magnesium  salt.  Larger  doses  of  calcium 
abolished  the  irritability  of  the  normal  vagus. 

It  seems  that  calcium  is  more  concerned  with  inhibition  than 
potassium.  Howell  and  Duke  found,  when  they  perfused  the 
mammalian  heart  for  hours,  and,  at  the  same  time  stimulated  the 
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accelerators  for  a  long  period,  that  the  perfused  liquid  showed       X3( 
variation  in  its  content  of  potassium  or  calcium. 

Langendorll  and  £ngclmann  believe  that  some  specific  substance  i^ 
formed  in  metabolism  of  the  cardiac  muscles^  a  so-called  specific  inn^^ 
stimulus  is  the  origin  of  the  heart-beat.  The  inorganic  salts  are  oc/^ 
accessory  in  the  production  of  this  stimulus. 

Effect  of  Temperature. — The  heart  of  the  frog  or  the  excised 
heart  of  the  mammal  is  very  sensitive  to  temperature  changes.     Heat 
increases  the  beat  and  cold  slows  it,  and  the  variations  in  the  heart-beat 
vary  directly  with  the  changes  of  temperature.     The  heart-beat  of  a 
cat  at  104  degrees  F.  is  four  times  more  rapid  than  at  59  degrees  F. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  heart  falls  the  height  of  the  contraction 
increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortening 
becomes  slower  and  more   prolonged.    The  rate   and  force  of  the 
heart  in  cold-blooded  animals  reaches  its  optimum  at  about  8G  degrees 
F.     Above  this  the  beats  decrease  in  force  and  also  in  rate,  becoming 
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Fig.  80. — VariatioDH  iu  Tonu8  of  Auricle  of  Terrapin's  Heart.     (Fa^O.) 


irregular.  Xewell  Martin  determined  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  heart 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  He  found  that  the  highest  temperature  at 
which  the  heart  will  beat  is  about  11"^  degrees  F.  It  ceases  to  beat  at 
a  temperature  of  04  dep^rees  F.  In  fever  we  have  a  rapid  heart-beat, 
due  to  the  elevation  of  temperature. 

Tonus  of  the  Heart. — The  volume  of  the  heart  and  the  capacity  of 
its  cavities  are  ko})t  always  somewhat  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  slight 
tonus  ill  its  fibers. 

Ileart-nuiscle,  like  other  muscle,  is  never  entirely  relaxed  or  com- 
pletely eontriutril.  Fano  has  sho^\'Il  that  the  auricles  of  the  turtle 
undergo  a  series  of  clian«ros  in  tonus  in  the  muscles,  which  represent 
the  onlinarv  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  venous  end  of  the  heart 
has  the  ^nvatest  tonus.  These  changes  in  tonicity  are  nearly  always  a 
result  of  j)ressure  upon  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  The  ventricle 
very  seldom  has  alterations  of  tonus.  Fano  believes  these  changes  in 
tonus  are  myotrenic.  He  thinks  these  alterations  in  tonus  are  due  to  a 
substance  dilTerent  from  that  which  causes  the  usual  contractions  of 
the  heart. 
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Bottazzi  holds  that  the  tonus  is  due  to  sarcoplasm.  The  curves 
he  believes  should  be  considered  spontaneous  isometric  curves  of 
sarcoplasm.  Muscarin  stimulates  the  changes  in  tonus;  atropin  and 
nicotin  completely  paralyze  them.  The  tone  of  a  heart  is  not  constant, 
and  it  opposes  dilatation  of  the  heart  from  pressure  on  the  inside  of  its 
cavities  during  their  relaxation. 

Lessening  in  tone  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrences  in  heart 
disease,  and  when  tone  is  decreased,  conductivity  and  excitability  are 
increased;   and  this  may  explain  some  of  the  most  frequent  cases  of 
irregularity  of  the  cardiac  organ. 

Digitalin  applied  to  the  heart-muscle  of  the  terrapin,  shortens  it, 

^^ises  the  line  of  tonicity  of  the  auricles  and  diminishes  the  rate  and 

the  variations  in  tonicity.     In  man  digitalis  has  the  power  to  increase 

the  tone  of  cardiac  muscle,  and  prevent  dilatation  of  the  heart.     The 

P^^isons  of  diphtheria  and  influenza  lower  heart-tone. 

THB  ARTERIES. 

All  vessels  leaving  the  heart  are  arteries.     From  it  proceed  the 

^oi'ta  and  pulmonary  artery,  the  former  from  the  left,  the  latter  from 

the    Tight  ventricle.     All  of  the  branches  of  the  arteries  continue  to 

^*^ide  to  form  smaller  arteries,  these  in  turn  become  arterioles,  which 

^'^  followed  by  capillaries  (hair-like  vessels) .    To  cause  as  little  friction 

^^     l)08Bible  the  branches  are  almost  uniformly  given  off  at  an  acute 

^^le.    The  total  area  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  branches  is  usually 

^^«ter  than  the  sectional  area  of  the  original  trunk  from  which  the 

^^^nches  sprung.     As  the  distance  from  the  source  is  increased  the 


.  ^^'^a  supplied  by  the  branches  is  increased  also,  giving  the  general 
^^pression  of  a  cone  in  its  contour;    its  base  is  outlined  by  the 
^^pillaries,  its  apex  being  represented  by  the  point  from  which  the 
^^anch  springs  from  the  parent  trunk. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  in  front 
'^f  the  origin  of  the  aorta  under  whose  arch  it  very  shortly  passes, 
*iien  to  divide  into  two  main  branches,  one  for  each  lung.  Within 
the  lung-substance  they  divide  and  subdivide  very  rapidly  to  form 
Numerous  capillaries,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  become  thoroughly 
Oxidized.  The  arteries,  (unlike  veins)  are  usually  found  empty* and 
^ated  after  death. 

Arterial  Stmctnre. — The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  composed  of 
three  coats:  an  internal  one  of  endothelial  nature,  the  tunica  intima; 
a  middle  coat  of  muscular  fibers,  tunica  media;  and  an  external, 
cellular  coat,  tunica  adventitia. 
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Tunica  Intima. — The  tunica  intima  of  the  arteries  is  the  thin- 
nest coat,  the  most  transparent  and  elastic.  These  properties  per- 
mit the  caliber  of  the  artery  to  be  enlarged  without  any  great  danger  of 
rupturing  its  walls. 

Tunica  Media. — It  is  composed  of  two  varieties  of  tissue:  (1) 
muscular  and  (2)  elastic. 

The  unstripcd  muscular  fibers  run  in  a  circular  direction  around 
the  vessels.  In  the  large  arteries  there  is  a  predominance  of  elastic 
tissue ;  in  the  arterioles  there  is  no  elastic,  but  muscular  tissue.  The 
contractility  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  muscular  tissue.  Where 
there  is  an  excess  of  clastic  tissue  there  is  very  little  muscular  tissue 
in  the  blood-vessel,  and  where  the  elastic  tissue  is  at  a  minimum 
there  is  a  maximum  of  muscular  tissue. 

Tunica  Adventitia. — This  coat  is  composed  of  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue  with  some  elastic  tissue. 

A^ASA  Vasouum. — Like  every  other  tissue,  the  wall  of  the  ves- 
sels needs  nutritive  supplies.  This  is  supplied  by  small  capillaries 
which  run  only  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessel.  To  these 
vessels  has  been  given  the  name  of  vasa  vasorum. 

VEINS. 

Like  the  arteries,  veins  are  branching  tubes;  but  they  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  as  a  consequence  have  more  capacity  to  hold 
blood.  Veins  have  their  beginnings  in  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
by  gradually  uniting  form  the  small  veins.  These  small  veins  unite 
to  form  larger  ones,  the  vena?  cava?,  which  empty  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  veins  have  about  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  arteries. 
The  veins  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  the  former  not 
associated  with  the  arteries  and  being  subcutaneous,  the  deep  set 
nsuiilly  running  along  the  side  of  the  artery  and  hence  called  venae 
comites.  Anastomoses  between  the  veins  of  large  size  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  veins,  like  the  arteries, 
have  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  coat.  The  coats  of  the 
veins  are  much  thinner  than  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  when 
divided  the  veins  collapse,  while  the  arteries,  divided,  stand  open. 
Thenvalls  of  the  veins  are  inelastic. 

Valves. — The  chief  feature  of  the  veins  are  the  valves,  which  are 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  backward.  The 
valves  ordinarily  are  in  pairs  opposite  each  other  and  are  formed  of 
crescent-i!ha])ed  doublings  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  with 
some  interposed  fihro-elastic  tissue.     The  valves  are  directed  toward 
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the  heart.  If  a  vein  is  compressed  the  blood  is  driven  hack  and 
presses  the  valves  inward  and  closes  the  vein.  The  pulnionary  veins 
contain  no  valves,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  superior  and 
inferior  vena*  cava*,  the  portal  vein,  and  most  of  those  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  contain  more  valves 
than  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity.  In  certain 
organs  channels  are  seen  line<l  with  an  extension  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  vein,  which  are  called  venous  sinuses,  as  in  the  dura  mater 
and  uterus.  Vasa  vasorum  are  also  distributed. to  the  veins.  Jn  the 
coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins  are  lymph-spaces. 

The  nerve-supply  to  the  arteries  is  liberal,  to  tin?  veins  much 
less  so.  The  supply  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  sym])athetic  system, 
with  a  few  filaments  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

THE  CAPILLARIES. 

The  smallest  arteries  su<ldenlv  divide  into  an  extremelv  fine  net- 
work  of  hair-like  tubes,  the  capillaries.  These  furnish  the  connect- 
ing link  between  artiTies  and  the  betjinnings  of  veins.  They  serve 
as  tile  intennediate  agent  in  all  structures,  between  the  arteries  and 
the  veins. 

Each  capillary  tube  is  from  *A.„oo  to  '/n„»o  imh  in  diameter, 
while  it  averages  V  ao  hich  in  length. 

Capillaries  are  comjM)8ed  of  the  same  kind  of  endothelial  cells 
as  the  intima  of  the  arteries;  in  fact,  the  capillaries  stvm  to  be  the 
]>rolongations  of  the  lining  of  the  arteries.  Their  walls  are  made  up 
of  a  single  layer  of  lance-shaped  endothelial  cells.  In  the  wall  of  the 
cai)illary  between  the  cells  we  find  the  cement-substance  which  ])ermits 
the  blood-corpuscles  to  penetrate  it  in  diapadesis.  These  little  vessels 
penetrate  the  spaces  betwcrn  the  cells  of  the  tissues  in  such  a  fine 
network  that  manv  of  the  cells  are  in  contact  with  several  vessels.  So 
closely  arranged  are  they  that  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle  cannot 
enter  the  skin  without  injuring  some  of  them. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  capillaries  is  about  three  hundred  times 
that  of  the  arteries. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  ph}'8ician8  and  naturalists  of  antiquity,  even  at  the  epoch 
when  they  were  permitted  to  get  enlightenment  from  anatomy, 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  circulatory  movrmml  of  the  blood. 
The  circulatory  apparatus  is  not  one  of  those  the  mere  inspection 
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of  wliich  could  reveal  its  function;  in  fact,  when  viewed  in  a  cadaver 
illusions  are  very  apt  to  rise.  In  it  the  arteries  are  empty  and  show 
a  gaping  cavity  when  incised,  so  that  they  were  thought  to  contain 
air  or  some  subtle  spirit j  the  latter  taking  its  origin  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  to  reach,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  the  circula- 
tory system.  To  them  the  name  artery  was  given,  since  the  veins 
alone  were  believed  to  be  the  true  blood-vessels.  Such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  men  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceu- 
turies  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era  Galen  discovered,  by  means  of 
vivisections,  that  the  arteries  contain  blood.  He  even  admitted  that 
the  arteries  communicated  with  the  veins.  But,  as  if  to  pay  his  debt 
to  error,  he  professed  that  the  two  hearts  are  in  communication  with 
one  another  through  numerous  apertures  which  riddle  the  septum 
that  separates  the  two.  For  nearly  fourteen  centuries  the  opinions 
of  Galen  had  inviolate  authority,  when  it  was  finally  ascertained  by 
Vesalius  that  the  separating  septum  was  not  perforated.  It  was 
Michael  Servetus  who,  in  a  theological  work,  clearlv  pointetl  out  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  to  the  left  through  the 
pulmonary  blood-vessels.  His  system  was  true,  but  not  based  upon 
experiment,  since  he  knew  nothing  of  the  heart's  force  and  valves. 

It  was  in  1628  that  William  Harvey  published  his  immortal  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  True,  a  great  deal  had  been 
suspected  and  there  abounded  a  perfect  chaos  of  confused  and  scat- 
tered facts.  He  established  by  numerous  and  admirably  interpreted 
experiments  his  doctrine  of  the  two  circulations :  great  and  small. 

To-day  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  all  of  the  arguments 
which  Harvey  had  to  make  use  of  to  prop  up  that  doctrine.  There- 
fore there  will  be  stated  here  only  some  of  his  experimental  proofs, 
the  interpretation  of  which  appears  easy  to  us  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge. 

When  an  artery  is  opened,  said  Harvey,  the  blood  issues  in 
unequal  jerks,  alteniately  weaker  and  stronger.  The  stronger  coin- 
cides with  diastole  of  the  artery  and  consequently  with  ventricular 
systole.  Also,  if  an  artery  of  a  living  animal  be  cut  across,  the  blood 
continues  to  gush  by  jerks  from  that  end  of  the  vessel  still  in  com- 
munication with  the  heart,  whereas  it  soon  ceases  to  flow  from  that 
severed  end  which  is  more  remote  from  the  central  organ. 

When  the  arm  is  bound,  as  for  bleeding,  the  veins  swell  up 
below  the  ligature  to  become  knotty  on  a  level  with  their  valves.  If 
force  be  attempted  to  press  the  blood  away  from  the  hearty  the 
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knotts  become  more  marked;  on  the  contrar}',  if  the  blood  be  pressed 
toward  the  heart,'  it  passes  freely.  From  this  Harvey  deduced  that 
the  direction  of  the  venous  blood  is  from  the  periphery  to  the  heart. 

When  an  artery  is  obstructed,  the  blood  accumulates  between  the 
heart  and  the  obstacle;  on  the  contrary,  the  accumulation  in  the  case 
of  a  vein  is  between  the  obstructed  point  and  the  general  capillaries. 
In  the  arteries,  therefore,  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities';  in  the  veins,  from  the  extremities  toward  the  heart. 

If  an  artery  be  completely  severed  and  the  animal's  blood  be 
permitted  to  flow,  all  of  its  blood  will  eventually  pass  through  the 
oponing.  Would  this  occur  if  there  were  not  a  continual  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  arteries,  then  to  the  veins,  and  finally 
to   -the  heart  again;  that  is  to  say,  a  true  circulation? 

This  great  physiologist  also  observed  that  if  poison  be  injected 
*t  l)ut  a  single  point  there  will  follow  a  general  constitutional  dis- 
^X"l)ance,  explained  only  by  the  movement  of  this  vital  fluid  through- 
<>^t;  the  entire  body. 

To  be  able  to  ascertain  by  vision  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood 
^^om  the  arteries  into  the  veins  was  not  allowed  Harvey.  It  was 
I^*^t  to  Malpighi,  who,  in  1661,  while  examining  the  lung  and  mesen- 
^^^y  of  a  frog  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  was  able  to  note  the 
^i  x-culation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  spec- 
^"^-^^le  of  capillary  circulation  within  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  or  tail 
^^  a  tadpole  is  within  the  reach  of  every  student.  Harvey  was 
^*^^iiied  this  from  lack  of  lenses  powerful  enough  to  demonstrate  it. 

Now  that  the  general  plan  of  the  circulation  has  been  noted, 

^'^tention   is  naturally  turned  toward   the   principles  governing  the 

T^-^w  of  the  blood.     The  mechanical  act  of  impulsion  can  be  readily 

^^itated  by  physical  apparatus,  but  physics  do  not  account  for  a  cer- 

^in  part  of  the  body  receiving  blood,  now  more,  now  less,  abundantly ; 

^-^^•oming  con£;e6ted  or  pale,  warm  or  cold ;   and  at  the  same  time  the 

^  ^petus  remaining  perceptibly  the  same. 

By  employing  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  designed  by  E.  11. 
AVeber,  the  main,  simple,  physical  phenomena  of  the  circulation  may  be 
simulated.  To  imitate  the  Harveian  circuit,  take  a  piece  of  small 
intestine,  sufficiently  long,  and  join  the  two  ends  so  that  there  is  formed 
a  closed  and  circular  conduit.  A  part  of  this  clastic  conduit  is  limited 
by  two  valves  which  open  accord in^r  to  the  direction  it  is  desired 
that  the  current  of  liquid  should  go.     The  arrangement  of  tlie  valves  is 
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such  that  all  backward  flow  is 
prevented.  On  filling  the  appara- 
tus with  water  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  it  is  ready  for  operation. 
When  any  portion  of  this  elastic 
conduit  is  squeezed  the  liquid 
immediately  beneath  the  point 
of  pressure  attempts  to  escape. 
This  it  can  do  only  in  one  direc- 
tion (because  of  the  valves), 
thereby  producing  a  forward 
motion  of  the  liquid.  With  each 
compression  there  follows  a  cor- 
responding wave,  so  that  if 
the  compressions  be  numerous 
enough  the  liquid  will  move 
round  and  round  within  the  con- 
duit. This  represents  only  very 
imperfectly  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  in  the  living  appara- 
tus the  impulse  of  the  heart  is 
not  at  the  end  of  the  venous 
system. 

From  the  operation  of  even 
so  simple  a  piece  of  apparatus,  it 
cannot  but  be  noticed  that  the 
circulation  depends  upon  a  dif- 
ference  of  tension.  Liquids  al- 
ways take  the  direction  of  the 
pressure.  The  obstruction  offered 
to  the  blood  in  the  presence*  of 
the  capillaries  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  arterial  tension  at  the 
expense  of  venous  pressure.  The 
narrower  and  more  difficult  the 
capillaries  to  be  traversed  are, 
tlie  greater  is  arterial  pressure, 
or  vice  versa.  The  prime  cause 
of  difference  of  pressure  is  ven- 
tricular contraction,  aided,  how- 
ever, by  elasticity  of  vessels. 


Fig.  90. — Weber's  Schema. 

4-5  and  8-9  are  two  pieces  of  intestine  ol 
the  same  size.  6,  A  piece  of  glass  tubing.  II 
and  2,  Two  wooden  tubes.  1,  A  short  piece  ol 
intestine.  3.  12.  Valves  which  open  only  ic 
one  direction.  1  represents  the  ventricle.  10, 
A  funnel  to  let  water  enter  the  schema.  4-5, 
The  arterial  system.  8-9.  The  venous  system. 
7,  A  sponge  representing  the  capillaries.  3, 
The  semilunar  valve.  12»  The  aurlculo-ven- 
tricular  valve. 
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CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

This  field  of  physiology  presents  problems  of  a  physical  nature, 
in  that  the  flow  of  the  liquid^  blood,  is  through  tubes.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  tubes  employed  in  the  circulation  are  living, 
more  or  less  elastic  ones^  and  that  physical  laws  are  correspondingly 
altered. 

The  analogy  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  telegraphic 
system  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  is  much  used  by  physiologists  and 
others.  Even  more  forceful  is  the  analogy  between  the  circulatory 
system  and  the  system  of  water-supply  of  a  town  or  city,  except  that 
there  is  no  return  of  the  latter's  fluid  to  the  starting-place.  The 
water  starts  upon  its  flow  from  the  elevated  reservoir  to  pass  through 
large  mains  at  flrst  and  is  distributed  through  branches  that  become 
smaller  and  smaller  as  they  subdivide  on  their  way  to  different 
houses.  Likewise,  the  blood  starts  from  the  centrally  located,  pump- 
ing heart;  passes  through  large  trunks  at  flrst,  to  be  distributed 
through  branches  that  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  subdivide 
on  their  way  to  different  tissues.  In  short,  the  physical  laws  of  the 
circulation  are  the  modifled  physical  laws  of  the  flow  of  liquids 
through  tubes.  From  this  it  will  be  readily  deduced  that  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  circulation  must  be  preceded  by  some 
knowledge  of  physical  laws.  These  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to 
time  in  the  treatment  of  the  present  subject. 

The  flow  of  liquid  is  caused  by  a  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  body  of  licjuid.  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
(gravitation)  provides  a  continuous  ])res8ure  which  will  produce  a 
flow  of  liquid  along  channels  or  through  tubes,  provided  the  source 
be  elevated  and  the  outlet  low. 

The  circulation  through  tlic  heart-vessels  is  also  caused  by  a 
difference  in  pressure  due  to  the  primary  propelling  force  of  the 
heart-action.  That  is,  the  pressure  in  it  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries; 
the  latter's  pressure,  kept  high  by  the  heart's  force  and  peripheral 
resistance,  is  greater  than  that  in  the  capillaries.  Though  that 
exerted  in  the  capillaries  is  small,  it  is  yet  in  excess  of  that  existing 
in  the  veins.  The  lowest  pressure  is  found  in  the  blood  about  to 
enter  the  heart  after  having  first  made  its  circuit  through  the  body- 
tissues.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of  any  liquid  is  always  from  the 
higher  pressure  toward  the  lower;  therefore  the  flow  of  l)lood  within 
the  body  is  from  the  heart  around  through  the  body  back  to  the  heart 
again ;  that  is,  it  circulates. 
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ELASTICITY  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

It  is  known  that  the  blood  is  sent  out  by  the  heart  in  an  inter- 
mittent manner,  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  pushing  a  mass, 
as  the  stroke  of  the  piston  of  a  force-pump  would  do.  If,  however, 
the  movement  of  tlie  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  observed  with  a  micro- 
scope it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  normal  state  it  is  perfectly  con- 
tinuous. The  movement  of  blood  has  been  transformed  in  its  course 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  This  transformation  of  the  move- 
ment is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries.  Hydraulics  had  ascer- 
tained this  remarkable  effect  of  elasticity  in  fire  engines,  for  example ; 
the  water  from  the  machine  is  rendered  less  jerky  by  running  liquid 
under  a  bell  filled  with  air;  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  thus  com- 
pressed transforms  the  brief  and  intennittent  impulsion  of  the  stroke 
to  a  continuous  stream. 

Intennittent  Afflnx  Apparatus. — Marey  has  experimentally  dem- 
onstrated that,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  afflux  of  liquid  in  a  con- 
duit of  a  given  caliber,  the  elasticity  of  that  conduit  increaaea  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  that  can  penetrate  tliere  under  a  given  pres- 
sure. 

Suppose  a  force-pump,  from  which  runs  a  tube  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock ;  a  tube  wliich  bifurcates  at  a  point  to  be  continued  by  two 
conduits  of  the  same  caliber.  One  of  these  is  made  with  elastic  walls 
(C),  the  other  with  rigid  walls  (B).  A  valve  placed  in  the  elastic 
tube  prevents  the  liquid  from  flowing  back  from  the  tube,  but  offers 
no  obstacle  to  its  direct  current.  Two  lips  of  the  same  caliber  are 
fitted  to  the  ends  of  the  two  tubes. 

When  the  stop-cock  is  opened  and  the  outflow  is  permitted  to 
establish  itself  in  a  continuous  manner,  both  the  rigid  and  elastic  tubes 
pour  out  the  same  quantity  of  liquid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stop- 
cock be  opened  and  shut  alternately  so  as  to  produce  an  intennittent 
access  of  the  licjuid,  the  outflow  is  greater  through  the  elastic  tube 
than  through  the  rigid  tube. 

The  blood-circulation  l)eing  of  the  intermittent  alllux  order,  the 
arterial  elasticity  is  favoral)le  to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  thrown  ol! 
by  the  heart. 

As  the  arteries  are  elastic  the  volume  of  blood  ejected  by  the 
ventricle  is  accommodated  by  the  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
larger  arteries  and  is  driven  forward  according  to  E.  II.  Weber,  by  the 
force  stored  in  their  walls,  so  that  only  a  })art  of  the  column  must  be 
moved  at  the  svstole.     The  heart  is  relieved  of  considerable  work  by  tho 
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elasticity  of  the  arteries.  The  ventricle  is  able  to  send  out  a  quantity 
of  blood  with  much  less  expenditure  of  force. 

The  circulation  in  the  artericB  is  under  the  dependence  of  two 
Tery  important  propertica  of  these  vessels:  elasticity  and  contrac- 
tiliiy.  The  nature  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  has,  therefore,  been 
transformed  in  its  course  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  It  is 
now  known  that  this  transformation  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  arteries. 

Each  new  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  arterial  system  must 
neceesarily  be  accompanied  with  a  dilatation  of  the  whole  vascular 
tree.  Aa  soon  as  the  three  ounces  of  blood  cjceted  from  the  left 
Tentricle  has  penetrated  into  the  aorta,  as  it  flows  through  the  capillary 


Fig.  91. — KUrer'a  Intennittnit  Afflux  Apparatus.     (LAHorssE.) 
A,  Fnrce-pump.    B,  Tube  wltb  Tl(ld  walla.    C,  Tube  with  elaatlc  walls. 

Bystem,  there  results  a  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system  until 
the  moment  when  a  new  output  of  blood  arrives. 

It  has  been  ascertained  experimentally  that  the  arterial  vessels 
■re  much  more  elastic  in  the  direction  of  tlieir  axis  than  in  their 
transverse  diameter.  It  is  in  the  former  direction  then  that  increased 
capacity  of  the  arteries  will  especially  occur.  When  the  trunks  of 
the  arteries  are  of  considerable  extent  the  elongation  may  become 
apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  temporal  artery,  while  there  does 
not  eeem  to  exist  any  increase  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  same 
vessel. 

According  to  Weber,  the  principal  role  of  arterial  elasticity  ie  to 
establish,  between  the  arterial  and  venous  tensions,  a  diffrrence  wliicli 
is  indispensable  to  the  movement  of  the  liquid  within  the  circulatory 
apparatus.     In  addition,  the  uses  of  vascular  elasticity  may  be  said  to 
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be  twofold:  On  the  one  hand^  it  saves  the  heart  a  considerable  dis- 
play of  force ;  on  tlie  other,  it  furnishes  the  small  vessels  with  a  con- 
tinuous and  constant  flow  of  blood. 

Xext  in  importance  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels  is  the  power  of 
coniractiliiy,  by  which  the  caliber  of  a  vessel  is  changed  and  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body  altered.  This  property 
co-operates  with  elasticity,  so  that  the  lumen  of  any  given  vessel  is 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  exerted.  Were  it  otherwise,  at  some 
times  the  pressure  would  be  too  small,  at  other  times  too  great,  for 
the  quantity  of  inclosed  blood.  The  power  of  contractility  is  very 
prominent  in  the  small  arteries. 

THE  PULSE. 

At  each  ventricular  svstole  the  ventricular  contents  are  forced 
into  the  arterial  system,  but,  because  of  the  high  peripheral  tension, 
they  are  unable  to  pass  along  as  a  unit.  In  fact,  the  artery  just 
beyond  the  heart  becomes  distended  because  of  this  influx,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity  it  strives  to  regain  its  normal  caliber,  thereby 
giving  to  the  blood  some  motion.  The  main  impetus  of  the  blood  is 
given  by  the  succeeding  systoles,  until  the  smaller  arteries  are  reached 
when  the  vascular  elasticity  asserts  itself  more,  and  so  helps  along  the 
blood-stream.  By  this  means  the  blood  is  caused  to -circulate.  If  the 
vessels  were  inelastic,  just  as  nmch  blood  would  be  forced  put  of  the 
veins  into  the  heart  again  as  the  heart  at  each  beat  injects  into  the 
arteries.  Though  the  blood  in  the  elastic  vessels  of  the  body  cannot 
move  freely  as  in  the  inelastic  tubes,  yet  there  is  propagated  at  each 
ventricular  systole  a  wove  which  runs  to  the  periphery  of  the  body. 
This  wave  is  a  transmission  of  a  wave  of  pressure  throughout  the  length 
of  the  arterial  tree.  The  pulse-pressure  is  the  difference  between  the 
systolic-  and  diastolic-pressurcs.  To  this  wave  has  been  given  the 
name  pulse.  The  impulsion  moves  very  swiftly  without  the  liquid 
itself  participating  in  that  swiftness. 

The  pulse  of  the  radial  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  do  not  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  The  radial  pulse  is  perceived  a  short  interval 
after  the  cardiac  impulse.  This  interval  is  termed  the  pulse  delay, 
for  between  the  heart-impulse  and  the  ap])earance  of  the  radial  pulse 
it  is  seventeen  hundredths  of  a  second.  The  radial  pulse  never 
succeeds  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  but  is  about  midway  in  time 
between  the  first  and  second  sounds.  The  pulse  is  not  synchronous 
throughout  the  vascular  system,  the  carotid  pulse  is  felt  before  the 
radiaL 
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The  time  comprised  between  the  beginning  of  the  contraction  of 

the  ventricle  and  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  sigmoid  valves, 

®<>ttietime8  called  the  pre-sphygmic  interval,  0.04-0.07  second,  makes 

*he  first  element  in  the  retardation  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  beginning 

^^  a  cardiac  pulsation.     The  second  element  in  retarding  the  pulse  is 

*^©    rate  of  the  spreading  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  arterial  system. 

^he  rate  of  the  spreading  of  the  pulse-wave  is  about  30  feet  per 

®^<^iid,  which  is  very  different  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood, 

^hich  is  about  12  inches  per  second.     The  rapidity  of  the  ventricular 

^'ave  varies  as  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  inversely  is  proportional  to 

^'^^    resistance  of  the  orifices  and  to  the  arterial  tensions.     When 

^  Systole  of  the  heart  is  revealed  by  a  beating  of  the  radial  artery,  there 

^s  iiot,  at  that  moment,  under  one's  finger  a  single  drop  of  the  blood 

^^^fown  off  by  the  last  systole.     The  pulse  may  be  compared  to  a  wave 

PJ^oduced  by  throwing  a  stone  into  the  pond. 

The  three  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  pulse  are : 
C 1)  the  action  of  the  heart,  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
(3)  the  resistance  of  the  smaller  arteries  and  the  capillaries. 

The  pulse  is  really  a  shock,  perceptible  to  the  touch  at  each  in- 
orease  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  produced  by  successive  affluxes  of 
"tlie  blood  which  the  heart  throws  off. 

In  order  to  perceive  that  shock,  the  vessel  must  be  pressed  by  the 
finger  so  as  to  make  it  lose  its  cylindrical  form  at  that  point.    By 
x-cason  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  the  finger  is  raised  at  that  point. 
That  is,  one  perceives  the  pulse.     As  there  may  exist  various  changes 
in  the  arterial  tension,  so  there  may  be  various  types  of  pulse.    Vari- 
ations are,  for  the  most  part,  pathological,  and  so  may  be  considered 
to  be  outside  of  the  domain  of  physiology. 

When  the  physician  feels  the  patient's  pulse  he  gains  valuable 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  characters  of  the  pulse  is  usually  confined  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  radial  artery  which  lies  in  the  wrist.  Here  the  artery  is 
covered  only  by  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  while  in  addition  the 
shaft  of  the  radius  forms  a  bony  support  against  which  the  artery  may 
be  compressed  by  the  fingers.  From  the  pulse  are  noted  the  following 
points :  Force,  rate  and  fullness. 

While  such  main  features  of  the  pulse  were  able  to  be  depicted 
by  experienced  finger-tips,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  still  very  much 
that  the  pulse  would  tell  could  it  be  translated. 

Everj'one  has  seen  the  movements  produced  in  a  limb  by  reason 
of  the  pulsations  of  the  popliteal  artery,  when  one  leg  is  kept  crossed 
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over  the  knee  of  tlio  other.  Tlie  log  in  this  poeition  represents 
typically  a  lever  of  the  third  class. 

One  obKn'cr  coneeiveil  the  idea  from  this  phenomenon  that  the 
pulse  can  be  very  accurately  studied  by  using  a  very  light  lever  bo 
attached  that  it  will  oscillate  at  each  heart-beat.  By  virtue  of  a  large 
arm  to  the  lever  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  bo  exaggerated 
that  they  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and  their  movements 
graphically  depicted  upon  smoked  papers.  The  instrument  capable 
of  determining  the  various  elements  of  the  pulse  and  so  depicting 
them  that  they  can  be  studied  at  leisure  has  received  the  name 
spkygmof/raph. 

The  Sphygmograph. — The  name  whereby  this  uutmnMot  ii 
known  is  derived  from  two  Qreok  words  which  mean  "to  irrita  ti» 


Fig.  92. — Marejr'H  Sphygmognph.     (Ybo.) 

The  parts  B,  B,  B  are  taMfned  to  tti«  vrlit  b]t  tb«  Mnpl  B,  B.  na 
remalnlTig  part  of  tbe  tnatrument  rcata  on  tho  torearm.  Til*  iBd  Vt  Iha  atcaWi 
V,  rnti  on  [he  iprLnB  R,  Cbe  butlon  of  vblc^h  Wet  on  th>  radtal  HtaTT.  M*f 
■noTement  of  tbe  button  at  R  1<  rommualcatsd  to  V,  which  nwrca  tlw  lavtr.  . 
L.  up  and  dowD.  When  Id  poaltlon  tb«  blackened  slip  at  slaaa  li  made  to  naova 
cvenlr  bf  tbe  clockwork.  '/,  ao  tbat  It  rvcorda  tb«  moTemeDta  of  the  lerer. 

pulfic.''  It  iloes  write,  for  to-dny  graphic  records  of  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  ])ii]s<'  lire  olrtnined  by  its  use. 

The  Giisontial  feature  of  this  instrument  is  its  system  of  com- 
pound lovers  wliereliy  the  initial  motion  is  multiplied  about  iitty 
times.  The  fo<it  of  these  levi>ra  n-sts  uimn  tJie  skin  over  the  artery 
whose  tnicinp  is  to  be  taken.  5Ii>tion  is  trHnsmiltotl  from  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lovers,  where  is  inserted  a  reeording  needle. 

The  seconri  fentiiro  of  the  apjiaratus  is  the  recording  InBtrument, 
composed  of  clock-work,  wliicii  revolves  a  pair  of  small  cylinden 
between  which  i.e  iimvcd  a  ribbon  of  blackened  paper.  The  record- 
inp-nee(lle"s  piiint  rests  upon  this  paper,  eorreetty  depicting  there  the 
vnrioug  features  nf  the  pulse. 

Tn  addition,  onoh  instiumenf  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  by 
adjustincnt  of  which  the  pressure  is  so  regulated  that  the  best  record 
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"'.aj  be  obtained.     The  graphic  record,  or  pu I se-f racing,  is  known  aB 
uie  sphygmogram. 

A  Ephygniogram  is  a  graphic  rcprosenration  of  the  variations  of 
P^'eanre  inside  an  artery. 

The  main  features  of  the  sphygmographic  record  are  an  abrupt 
*s«ent  with  a  descent  that  is  more  gradual  and  wavy,  representing  the 
'"ise  and  fall  in  pressure  due  to  ventricular  systole  and  diastole.  The 
'*'avT  appearance  of  the  downstroke  is  due  to  the  elastic  recoil  being 


Fig.  93. — Dudgeon's  Sphygmograph.      (Lahousbs.) 

xuore  constant  and  of  longer  duration  than  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  sodden  upstroke  represents  very  forcibly  the  sudden  influx  of 
lalood  into  the  aorta  during  systnle,  while  the  more  gradual  down- 
etroke  represents  the  slower  fall  nf  arterial  pressure  during  diastole. 

The  line  of  ascent  represents  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  by  ven- 
tricular systole  when  the  semilunar  valves  are  forced  open  and  the 
contents  are  projected  into  the  artery.  The  to|)  of  the  primary  wave 
is  pointed  normally ;  so  has  received  the  term  apes. 

As  a  rule,  the  ascent  of  the  pulse-curve  is  nearly  vertical.  When 
a  series  of  elosely-placed  clastic  vibrations  occur  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  line  of  ascent  so  that  the  apex  appears  dentate  and  forms  im  angle 
with  the  line  of  ascent,  then  the  sphygmogram  bccomcc  annf-rotic. 
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The  anacrotic  pulse  is  seen  in  Bright'e  disease,  where  the  peripheral 
resistance  is  high,  and  in  stenosis  of  aorta. 

The  more  gradual  downstroke  is  interrupted  by  two  completeig 
distinct  elevations  of  secondary  waves,  though  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  descent  there  may  be  several  minor  inequalities.  The  more  dis- 
tinct of  the  two  occurs  at  about  the  middle  portion  of  the  line  of 
descent.  It  represents  the  dicrotic  wave;  from  its  mode  of  origin  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  "recoil  wave."  Between  the  apex  and  tlie 
dicrotic  wave  occurs  tlie  predicrotic,  or  tidal  tvave,  while  below  the 
dicrotic  wave  occurs  the  postdicrotic  u-ave  or  waves,  since  there  are 
very  frequently  several. 

The  line  of  ascent  and  the  predicrotic  wave  are  caused  by  systole, 


Fig.  04. — Sphjginograin  Magnifled.      (Lahoubsb.) 
A,  B,  CormiiDiiil  to  the  dUalatlop.     B,  />.  A,   ComspODiI  to  cud 
artsrr.     A,  V,  O,  A.  Uruurai  the  total  duraiton  ot  pulM.     8, 
hsigbt  ot  the  pulie.     £>.  Is  the  dicrotic  pulie. 

while  the  dicrotic  wave  takes  place  during  diastole.     The  postdicrotic 
waves  are  a  result  of  vascular  tension. 

Origin  of  the  Sicrotio  Wave. — At  one  time  this  wave  was  be- 
lieved to  have  its  origin  in  the  periphery,  but  is  now  known  to  be 
caused  as  follows:  By  ventricular  systole  there  is  projected  into  the 
full  aorta  a  mass  of  blood  so  that  a  positive  wave  is  propagatetl  from 
the  hciirt  toward  the  periphery,  where  it  becomes  extinguished 
among  the  smallest  arterioles  and  capillaries.  At  the  closure  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  the  arteries  from  having  just  been  distended  begin 
to  contract  or  recoil  upon  the  contained  blood,  with  the  result  that 
this  newly  exerted  pressure  Bots  it  into  motion  in  two  directions: 
toward  the  heart  and  toward  the  periphery.  In  the  latter  direction 
the  passage  is  free  until  the  capillaries  are  reached  :  toward  the  heart 
the  still  closed  semilunar  valves  are  met  with  such  force  that  there 
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'^siilts  a  recoil.  This  develops  into  a  new  positive  wave,  which  gives 
^e  dicrotic  wave  in  the  sphygmogram.  Atheroma  diminishes  the 
dioTotic  wave,  because  the  arterial  wall  is  more  rigid. 

MacKenzie  explains  the  dicrotic  wave  as  follows :  At  the  moment 
^^^  aortic  pressure  rises  above  the  ventricijar  the  valves  close  and  ar^ 
^'^  jported  by  the  hard,  contracted  ventricular  walls.  The  withdrawal 
^^  the  support  by  the  sudden  relaxation  of  these  walls  will  tend  to 
t^^oduce  a  negative  pressure  wave  in  the  arterial  system.  This  negative 
^^"«Te  is  stopped  by  the  sudden  stretching  of  the  aortic  valves,  which, 
^^^wing  their  firm  support,  have  now  themselves  to  bear  the  resistance 
^^1  the  arterial  pressure.  This  sudden  check  of  the  negative  wave 
^f^rts  a  second  positive  wave  which  is  propagated  through  the  arterial 
^j'stem  as  the  dicrotic  wave.  A  low  arterial  tension  favors  dicrotism, 
"^rhich  IB,  however,  normal  in  all  persons. 

The  dicrotic  notch  indicates  the  beginning  of  diastole  and  the 
^osoxe  of  tUe  aortic  valves.    . 

A  dicrotic  wave  at  or  near  the  base  line  of  the  curve  shows 
a  loir  irterial  pressure,  since  the  artery  easily  coUapsesaf  ter  its  systolic 

THE  CAPILLARY  CIRCULATION. 

From  anatomy  it  was  learned  that,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
blood  passes  into  a  network  of  very  thin-walled  and  hair-like  vessels, 
the  capillaries;  this  network  communicates  with  the  finest  radicles 
of  the  veins,  so  that  it  forms  a  connecting-link  between  the  veins  and 
arteries.  Anatomically,  the  capillaries  are  distinguished  from  the 
arterioles  by  the  absence  of  circularly  arranged  muscular  fibers  which 
the  arterioles  possess  and  by  whose  contraction,  under  vasomotor  influ- 
ence, their  lumina  are  diminished.  However,  the  caliber  of  the  capil- 
laries is  subject  to  change  also  by  reason  of  passive  blood-pressure 
exerted  upon  their  endothelial  cells.  The  real  cause  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  capillaries  is  ventricular  systole;  but  this  is  modified 
by  the  caliber  of  the  arterioles. 

It  is  from  the  interior  of  these  hair-like  vessels  that  fluid  enters 
into  contact  with  organic  tissues  for  their  nourishment  and  growth. 
The  tissues  in  turn  unload  themselves  of  those  effete  and  deleterious 
matters  which  represent  the  products  of  catabolic  processes. 

Prom  these  reciprocal  actions  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood 
there  result  in  the  latter  profound  modifications  after  it  has  passed 
the  capillary  system.  The  blood  now  presents  the  destructive  char- 
acters of  venous  blood. 
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Placed  between  the  last  ramificatione  of  the  arteries  and  Hat 
radicles  of  the  Teins,  the  capillar^'  system  is  blended  with  thoe 
orders  of  vessels  without  the  intervention  of  any  transitional  joei 


Fg   95— Frogs  Web    Highlv  Magnified 


A  ^^Bl[  o[  capital?  H  T  uue  IflDE  belfeeu  the  caplllarlo.  C  B^tha 
cpIIs  or  (he  sk  D  D  VucI  I  al  ep  tbpl  at  cpIIb  E  P  gmeat  olli  ooauacl 
F,  Ited  blood  corpus  Ips  II  II  Red  carpuaclea  Bqum  ag  their  mf  Umosl 
narrow  caplttBrr    ihowlog  tbelr  elaitlcltr     I   Wblte  corpuaclea. 

The  limits  asiipned  in  tl  eir  s\stcm  b\  nnatomj  are  purely  ficti 
riiysiolopi  i(ould  be  {rrcitl\  n  I  nrra  a«l  if  it  bad  to  determin 
prflcise  point  t^Ikfc  the  \espcl3  are  no  lonKtT  nnh  orpans  of  tran 
for  the  blood,  but  permit  an  exchange  between  the  blood  and  t 
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tirongh  their  walls.    The  anatomist  places  the  length  of  the  capillary 
at  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch. 

As  previously  stated,  the  capillary  wall  is  formed  entirely  of  a 

simple  layer  of  endothelial  cells.     They  are  flat,  lance-shaped  cells 

joined  edge  to  edge  and  represent  the  continuation  of  the  intima  of 

tltG  arteries.     The  outlines  of  the  cells  with  their  lines  of  junction  may 

l^e     beautifully  demonstrated  by  nitrate  of  silver  staining.     In  the 

("tipiliaries  stained  by  silver  there  is  here  and  there  to  be  seen  between 

tho  cells  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  intercellular  substance.     Tlie 

^*hite  blood-corpuscles  when  migrating  from  the  blood-vessels  pass 

'>^t;ween  the  endothelial  cells. 

Hicroscopical  Examination. — When  a  thin  and  vascular  mem- 
'^^sne  belonging  to  a  living  animal  is  placed  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
pe,  the  admirable  spectacle  observed  for  the  first  time  in  1661,  by 
alpighi,  is  seen:    the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  capillary  vessels. 
^Dr  this  examination,  frogs  present  several  parts  which  are  suitable : 
e  interdigital  membrane,  mesentery,  tongue,  bladder  and  lungs. 
Differences  in  volume  of  the  capillaries  have  much  influence 
T)on  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  their  interior.     In  the  widest 
capillaries  a  rapid  current  takes  place,  and  the  corpuscles  are  carried 
long  with  a  velocity  which  does  not   permit  distinguishing  their 
brm  clearly.     In  the  smallest  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  the  corpus- 
C?les  progress  slowly.     In  fact,  the  slowness  of  the  current  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  pulse  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  capillary 
current.     For,  normally,  the  flow  through  the  capillaries  is  in  a 
steady,  constant  stream. 

In  the  very  smallest  vessels  the  corpuscles  are  often  at  some 
little  distance  from  one  another.  Thev  seem  to  advance  with  diffi- 
culty  and  to  rub  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  According  to 
many  observers,  the  corpuscles  are  sometimes  obliged  to  bend  out 
of  shape  in  order  to  traverse  these  narrow  channels. 

At  other  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  intricacy  of  the  vessels  and 
of  the  various  directions  of  their  current,  two  capillaries  are  seen  to 
join  a  third.  Corpuscles  coming  along  the  two  vessels  alternately 
pass  into  the  single  capillary,  which  r.eceives  them  one  by  one,  and 
through  which  they  pass  in  single  file.  Elsewhere  may  be  seen  a 
pile  of  corpuscles,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  all  of  which  pro- 
gress with  the  same  swiftness.  All  hasten  and  slacken  their  pace  at 
the  same  time.  At  other  points  a  complete  immobility  is  seen  in 
consequence  of  some  temporar}''  obstruction  or  of  the  contrary  direc- 
tion of  the  current ;  then  all  at  once  the  corpuscles  start  ofT  again. 
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Except  in  the  very  smallest  capillaries,  it  is  noticed  that  the  red 
corpuscles  always  move  in  the  axis  of  the  current,  while  on  either 
side  of  this  thread  of  moving  cells  there  is  noticed  a  transparent 
layer  of  liquor  sanguinis  which  is  almost  perfectly  still  or  possesses 
only  slight  motion.  This  layer,  "Poiseuille^s  still  space,"  where  it 
is  plainly  discernible,  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  space  on  each 
side  of  the  axial  current,  which  occupies  the  remaining  three-fifths 
of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel. 

Within  the  smaller  blood-vessels  the  red  corpuscles  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  where,  in  single  file,  they  glide  along  with 
comparative  rapidity;  in  larger  vessels  two  or  three  may  flow  along 
abreast.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  central  thread  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  move  the  white  ones,  many  even  getting  into  the  space 
of  Poiseuille.  The  motion  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  one  of  rolling, 
particularly  when  they  are  in  the  clear  space  next  the  vessel-wall  or 
in  direct  contact  with  the  latter,  since  they  are  sticky  by  nature. 
The  contact  of  the  rapidly  moving  axis  current  also  assists  in  giv- 
ing to  the  white  corpuscles  their  rolling  motion.  Their  motion  is 
so  slow  at  times  that  they  adhere  to  the  vessel-wall. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  physical  experimoits  that  particles 
of  least  specific  gravity  (white  corpuscles)  in  all  capillaries  are 
pressed  toward  the  wall,  while  those  of  greater  specific  gravity  (red 
corpuscles)  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

One  of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  capillary  circtdation  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pulse.  Ordinarily  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  resistance  which  is  olTered  to  the  current  on  its  way  to  tlie 
peripher)'.  When,  for  any  reason,  the  arterioles  are  greatly  relaxed, 
and  there  exists  at  tlie  same  time  high  blood-pressure,  so  much  blood 
flows  into  the  capillaries  from  the  lessened  resistance  to  its  current 
that  a  distinct  pulse  passes  along  the  capillaries  to  the  veins.  This 
pulse  is  characteristic  of  aortic  insufficiency  or  in  cases  of  atheroma 
of  the  arteries.  In  the  latter  condition  the  vessels  become  calcified 
and  rigid  and  so  behave  physically  as  inelastic  tubes. 

Cause  of  Movement  of  Blood. — The  force  of  the  heart  transformed 
into  arterial  tension  is  the  reql  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries.  This  is  not  the  only  influence,  for  gravity  can 
exert  influences  that  are  either  favorable  or  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  blood. 

Swiftness  of  Blood  in  the  Capillary  System. — Since  very  many 
conditions  are  capable  of  modifying  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  ascertain  the  numerical  valuation  of  that 
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nriftnesB.  If  the  time  a  corpuscle  takes  to  traverse  a  course  of  a 
known  length  be  measured  under  the  microecope,  a  faiily  accurate 
eatimate  can  be  made.  Due  allowances  must  be  made  for  exaggera- 
tions from  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  thus  estimated  that  the  corpuscles  travetse  OM  meh  p«r 
minute  throush  the  canillaries  in  man. 

BLOOD-PRESSURE— ARTERIAL,  VENOUS  AND  CAPILLARY 
TENSION. 

The  blood-pressuTfi  within  any  vessel  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the 
Mtresa  upon  the  inclosed  liquid  at  the  point  of  observation.     Pressure 


Fig.  UU. — Sbowing  the  Kplative  Heights  of  Btood-pre 
Blood-vessels.     (Yco.) 

B.    H—Tt     A,    Artcrlei.      a.    Arteriole!,     c.    CaplUarlei.  V,    Small    velni. 

V.  I^ri«  Telna.   B-V,   Belns  Uie  lero-llae.   tbe  prenure   li  Indicated   bjr  the 

clevatlona   at   the   curve.     The   numbera   on    the    lelt   give  tbe   preuure   In 
nllllnwtem  of  mercury. 

of  the  blood  has  been  placed  before  the  student's  attention  quite  fre- 
quently during  the  discussion  of  the  circulation  of  this  vital  Huid. 
Its  consideration  has  been  but  superficial,  however,  up  to  this  point. 

The  blood-pressure  depends  upon  three  factors,  the  peripheral 
resistance,  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  blood  ejected  by  the  ln'art  decreases  for  a 
time,  other  IJiings  being  equal,  the  pressure  falls.     The  acceleration  of 
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the  heart-bent  will  cause  the  blood-pressure  to  depend  upon  the  redp- 
riHiil  rehilion  hctwi'cn  the  ineream;  of  fn-iiucncy  of  the  pulse  and  the 
\'>lumc  of  tlie  bliHid  ejectotl.  Wlwn  hotli  vagi  are  divided  or  the 
naeloratoi'!!  iiro  slimulated  and  tlie  heart-beat  is  acceleratt-d,  it  may 
or  may  not  throw  out  more  blood  in  a  given  time.  If  more  blood  ie 
expelled  by  the  heart,  the  diameter  of  tlie  artpriolcs  remaining  the 
same,  the  bliKni-prcpjuire  inoroasei:.  A  ipiicker  heart-beat  does  not 
always  indicate  a  };ri'ater  systnlic  force,  and  tlnis  does  not  necessarily 
nionn  a  greater  :imoiint  of  blood  ejected.  When  the  arterial  pressure 
is  high  the  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  refle.xly  stimulntes  the  vagiis- 
centor,  slows  the  lieart,  lessens  the  output  of  blood,  and  thus  counteracts 
tbe  high  blood-pressure.     I^w  hlood-jiressiire  increases  the  rate  of  the 


Fig.  9T, — Varintions  in  Prcaaure,      (LAirMns.) 

.1.  Crltudrical  (uhc  fliled  with  water.    a-A,  Outfloir  tube,  aloDt  irbldi  ara 

plicpd  at  iDlfrvaU  tbe  Tprtlcil  tubn.  1.  i,  and  i,  to  uUmata  prcnun. 

iicarl-liciit.  The  pressure  in  the  cirenhitory  system  varies  with  these 
f,n(i)rii  -AS  variants.  I'lvssure  will  bogivatur  with  greater  heart- force  or 
with  ;;ieatiT  |n'ripheriil  resi>t;iiiee.  The  diriM-tion  of  flow  is  alwaj-s 
fnim  a  ji'iiiit  of  hiirbiT  to  one  of  lower  pressure. 

The  furllur  tbe  blood  proceeds  from  fliac  center  of  circulatory 
miilive  puHiT,  the  lii'art.,  the  less  heeoiiies  tbe  pressure  exerted  by 
iL  It  must  he  j;reiili-i(,  tliercfrirc,  in  tlie  aileriea  ciunnating  fnim 
til.-  h.'ari  mid  lc;ist  in  lli"se  veins  I'diplyiiig  into  the  right  heart. 
The  dei-n  ;:r  is  r;;lb<-r  .L'ra.liiMl  al'.ng  tlie  viwi-nhir  course  until  the 
veine  ivna-  are  reaiheil;  a(  (iieir  ]iniiLt  nf  cntriince  into  the  h^'art 
the  hhii'il-iins^'iire  if  fn><iuently  !<nw^  t.>  be  negative;   that  is,  below 

Tlius  :iii  ..rlericiles  will  bo  found  to  ])o^sessi  a  pressure  tliat  is 
p.>cidinr  |o  thiTu.  as  do  the  cnpilJaric::  ami  veins  in  t^-.eir  turn.  The 
intensity  of  the  ])ressure  will  dejicnd  ii]ioii  iho  resistances  to  be  over- 
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come  and  the  vis  a  tergo  that  is  impelling  the  blood-eiirrent.  Thus 
the  arterial  pressure  depends  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the 
blood  thrown  out  by  the  ventricles  and  the  quantity  that  can  pass 
through  the  capillaries  in  the  same  time. 

Science  has  possessed  for  a  long  time  the  means  of  knowing  what 
is,  in  inelastic  tubes,  ivhich  are  the  seat  of  the  flow,  the  force  of 
afflux  for  each  point  of  their  length,  and  wliat,  also,  is  the  quantity 
of  that  force  which  has  been  consumed  bv  the  resistance^. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  causes 
that  produce  variations  in  the  pressure  as  well  as  the  means  of 
measuring  and  recording  it,  attention  will  be  turned  briefly  to  the 
physical  world  to  note  the  simplest  possible  apparatus  that  can 
convey  even  a  vague  idea  of  this  property  of  tiie  blood's  circulation. 

Suppose  a  reservoir  full  of  liquid  to  a  certain  level,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  pipe  of  uniform  caliber.  The  tubes 
which  branch  from  this  main  pipe  are  of  equal  caliber  and  are  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  The  upright  tubes  have 
received  the  name  of  manometers.  If,  now,  there  be  a  flow  of  the 
liquid  it  will  be  because  of  a  difference  of  pressure  at  the  reservoir 
and  outlet.  During  this  flow  the  liquid  in  the  various  manometers  will 
contain  columns  of  the  liquid  whose  tops  would  be  in  contact  with  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir  to  the  point  of  egress.  This  slanting  line  is  known  as  the 
pressurt'Slope,  The  manometer  nearest  the  reservoir  contains  the 
highest  column  of  liquid,  the  next  one  a  column  of  less  height,  etc.,  the 
lowest  being  attained  in  the  upright  tube  farthest  from  the  heart  or 
reservoir. 

The  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  a  manometer  sensibly 
indicates  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  afflux  at  tliat  point.  And,  as 
it  decreases  from  the  orifice  of  entrv  to  that  of  exit,  it  must  be  con- 
daded  therefrom  that  the  force  of  the  flow  of  the  liquid  decreases 
of  itself.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  physics  that  the  resistances 
which  liquids  meet  with  in  ducts  of  a  uniform  caliber  are  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  latter.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  when  the 
flow  is  established  in  the  tube  the  more  distant  from  the  ingress  a 
point  of  that  tube  is,  the  more  the  liquid  which  passes  through  it 
will  have  lost  its  initial  force  in  consequence  of  resistances. 

The  more  narrow  the  caliber  of  the  tube,  the  greater  is  the 
resistance  to  the  liquid.  Up  to  the  time  of  Rev.  Stephen  Hale?,  an 
English  vicar,  the  methods  of  noting  blood-pressure  were  oriHlo  in 
the   extreme.    It  was  known  that   the  blood   exerted   considenil^le 
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pressure  upon  the  arterial  walls,  for,  when  they  were  punctured,  an 
intermittent  jet  of  blood  arose  to  a  considerable  height^  the  latter 
depending  upon  the  proximity  of  the  wound  to  the  heart.  When  a 
vein  was  wounded  the  blood  was  noticed  to  exude  with  much  leas  force, 
and  it  was  continuous,  not  intermittent. 

Hales  was  the  first  to  make  any  improvement  upon  this  rough 
movement,  which  he  did  by  inserting  a  brass  pipe  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  lieu  of  a  cannula,  into  the  femoral  artery  of  a 


Fig.  98. — Manometer  of  Mercury  for  Measuring  and  Registering 

Blood-pressure.      (  Yeo.  ) 

a,  Proximal  glass  tube,  h,  Union  of  the  two  glass  tubes  of  the  manometer. 
d.  Stop-cock  through  which  the  sodium  carbonate  can  be  introduced  between 
the  blood  and  the  mercury  of  the  manometer,  e.  The  rod  floatlni^  on  the 
mercury  carries  the  writing-point. 


liorse  about  three  inches  from  the  abdomen.  The  brass  pipe  in  the 
artery  was  connected  by  means  of  another  brass  pipe  to  a  glass  tube 
whose  heiglit  was  nine  feet,  its  bore  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the 
brass  pipe,  and  placed  vertically.  The  first  blood-pressure  experiment 
is,  perhaps,  best  depicted  in  the  words  of  Hales  himself.  He  says: 
"In  December,  1733, 1  caused  a  mare  to  be  tied  down  alive  on  her  back. 
She  was  fourteen  hands  high,  and  she  had  a  fistula  on  her  withers  and 
was  neither  very  lean  nor  yet  very  lusty.     Having  laid  open  the  left 
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cmral  artery  about  three  iccbes  from  her  belly,  I  inserted  into  it  a 
brass  pipe  wboee  bore  was  one^ixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
that,  by  means  of  another  braf^s  pipe,  which  was  fitly  adapted  to  it, 
I  fixed  a  gUes  tube  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  and  wliich  was  nine 
feet  in  length.  Then,  untying  the  ligature  on  the  artery,  the  blood 
rose  in  the  tube- eight  feet  three  inches  perpendicular  above  the  level 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  When  the  blond  was  at  its  full 
height,  it  would  rise  and  fall  at  and  after  each  pulse  two,  three,  or 
four  inches.  Sometimes  it  would  fall  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  and 
demonstrate  at  that  point  the  same  up-and-down  vibrations,  at  and 


Fig.  BB.^Ludwig's  Kymograph.      (YiX).) 
R,  RoUttDB  drum  bKckeoed.  which  is  moTPd  by  the  clockwork  IncloMd  Id 
A  hj  meui  oC  the  disc,  D.   preBalDg  on  (he  wheel,   n.     The  cylinder  mar  be 
elevBtcd  or  depreued  by  the  acrew,  c,  which  la  actuated  bj  the  handle,  D, 

after  each  pulse,  as  it  had  when  it  was  at  its  full  height.  After 
forty  or  fifty  pulses  it  would  rise  to  the  former  height  again, 

"Later  I  took  away  the  glass  tube  and  let  the  blood  from  the 
artery  mount  up  into  the  open  air,  when  the  greatest  height  of  its 
jet  was  not  above  two  feet." 

Though  the  first  real  trutlis  concerning  blood-pressure  were 
thus  gained,  nevertheless  the  method  was  crude  and  cumbersome  in 
that  the  blood  would  soon  clot  and  an  eight-foot  column  of  blood 
was  not  easily  watched  in  its  fluctuations. 

Poiseuille,  in  1838,  introduced  into  physiological  experimenta- 
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tion  a  manometer  witli  a  eoltitim  uf  mercury.  This  instrument  i^ 
more  convenipnt  to  liandle,  and  witli  it  all  of  the  Bcieotific  world  i^ 
acquaintfil  ttk-day. 

The  nianotiR'ter  with  its  column  of  mercury  has  undergone  stil  -3 
further  modifications.  Tlius,  ^Ingcndie  has  employed,  tmder  th^^ 
name  of  ha-nioim-fer,  an  iristrnmont  composed  of  a  mercurr  reservoir  " 
Upon  this  tlie  blooil-pres?iire  is  exerted,  and  it  communicates  witl^^^ 

a  tube  in  which  the  metal  rises.     The  lieiglit  of  the  level  of  the  mer 

cury  in  that  single  tube  expresses  the  intensity  of  the  pressure. 


Fi]-.   100. — llloodpreninre  Ciiire  Rpcordc-d  by  the  Mercurial 


By  use  of  tlic  niemirv  as  a  sTibstancy  ugainst  which  the  blood 
may  e-\pcnii  its  force,  tlie  ineonvcnicncc  of  handling  the  great  column 
of  blood  is  ovcri'oine. 

Onu  olijfition  to  the  mercury  is  that  columns  of  it,  in  their 
oscillations,  take  on  aciniircd  niomcntuni.  which  makes  them  pass 
bcvoml  tlie  poiiils  which  exactly  express  the  maximum  and  the 
mininiiiiii  of  lilooil -pressure. 

When  such  instruments  are  used,  care  must  always  be  taken  to 
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prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  by  introducing  an  alkaline  soln- 
lion  into  the  points  of  the  apparatus  wliere  the  bloo<l  must  penetrate. 
The  liquid  most  commonly  used  is  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

In  1847  the  study  of  arterial  tension  entered  a  new  phase,  thanks 
to  the  use  made  by  C.  Ludwig  of  the  apparatuses  with  continuous  indi- 
cations to  measure  the  variationa  which  tliat  toneion  undergoes  under 
the    influence  of  many  conditions.     The  instrument  that  he  used  is 


A  and  B,  T*o  burelti 
cannula.  C,  bj  Ib«  aid  ol  a  at 
I.  SDiok«d  drum. 


known  ae  the  kymograph,  or  "wave-writer."  In  brief,  it  consists  of  a 
U-shaped  manometer,  in  the  opon  limb  of  which  a  light  float  is  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  a  writing-style  is  placed  trans- 
Tersely  upon  the  free  end  of  the  float,  which  inscribes  its  movements, 
representing  the  oscillations  of  the  mereurj',  upon  a  cylinder  which 
revolves  at  a  uniform  rate  by  reason  of  clock-work.  There  is  recorded 
not  only  the  height,  but  its  pulsatile  and  respiratory  oscillutions. 

In  looking  at  a  blood -pressure  tracing  we  find  that  the  large 
tmdtilations  are  produced  by  rcspirator\-  movements.  Vsuully  the 
ascent  is  caused  by  inspiration,  the  descent  by  expiration.     Each  of 
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the  small  waves  corresponds  to  heart-action,  the  slight  ascent  to  sys- 
tole, the  slight  descent  to  diastole.  In  studying  a  tracing  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  real  blood-pressure  is  really  twice  what  is  re- 
corded, since  the  needle  moves  through  a  space  that  represents  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  mercury  of  the  two  tubes. 

Dawson  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  we  speak  of 
blood-pressure  we  should  state  whether  systolic  or  diastolic,  for  tiie 
systolic  may  exceed  the  diastolic  pressure  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent 
of  the  latter.  These  two  may  vary  independently  of  each  other.  By 
taking  the  average  height  of  systolic  pressure  and  obtaining  the 
average  mean  pressure,  Dawson  has  found  that  the  mean  pressure 
is  nearer  the  diastolic  level  than  the  svstolic  level.  He  states  the 
pulse-pressure  is  the  difference  between  the  diastolic  and  systolic 
pressure.  For  instance,  in  the  right  brachial  artery  of  the  dog  the 
systolic  pressure  was  15G,  its  mean  118,  the  diastolic  pressure  was  101, 
then  the  pulse-pressure  would  be  55.  The  pulse-pressure  is  an  index 
of  the  variation  in  pressure  in  any  artery  caused  by  the  heart-beat. 

Each  contraction  of  the  heart  stretches  the  artery  by  a  sudden 
increment  of  pressure  equal  in  the  right  brachial  to  55  millimeters  of 
iiKTcury.  Tlie  pulse-pressure  becomes  less  as  we  approach  the 
j)<.Mij)hory  of  the  vascular  system,  as  the  oscillations  between  systolic 
and  diastolic  pressure  become  less.  Dawson  found  the  mean  pressure 
to  be  practically  constant  throughout  the  large  arteries,  but  when  the 
small  arteries  are  reached  there  is  a  conspicuous  decrease.  The 
diastolic  pressure  is  also  constant  in  the  larger  arteries.  The  diastolic 
end  pressure  in  the  femoral  is  slightly  and  invariably  lower  than  that 
of  the  carotid. 

Blood-pressure  in  Man. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  blood-pressure  in  man  as  it  is 
practiced  in  animals,  numerous  instruments  have  been  invented  that 
can  be  used  and  apjjlied  to  superlieial  arteries  without  dissection  of 
the  tissues.  These  j)ieces  of  apparatus  have  been  variously  termed 
sphygmunicicrs,  sphiftjomauomrtvrs,  etc. 

Sphygmomanometer. — The  Hiva-Rocci  sphygmomanometer  con- 
sists of  a  canvas  band  bound  close  about  the  arm.  Within  the  canvas 
band  is  a  rubber  bag  which  communicates  with  a  mercury  mano- 
meter and  with  the  rubber  bulb  which  produces  the  pressure.  When 
the  canvas  band  is  in  place,  the  rubber  bulb  is  rhythmically  com- 
pressed and  air  forced  into  the  ruljber  ba^  around  the  arm.  This 
inflated  bag  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  arm  and  upon  the  brachial 
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artery.  The  pressure  is  increased  until  the  radial  pulse  disappears 
at  the  wrist.  The  moment  the  radial  pulse  disappears,  the  mercurial 
column  indicates  the  systolic  pressure  in  the  artery  of  the  arm. 

The  instrument  of  Biva-Rocci  gives  the  systolic  pressure.  Mosso, 
however,  invented  an  instrument  which  gives  the  diastolic  pressure. 
The  principle  involved  in  Mosso's  instrument  is  a  registration  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  artery  imder  different  pressures,  and  finding  out 
under  what  pressure  maximal  pulsations  are  obtained.  This  pressure 
should  be  equal  to  the  diastolic  pressure  inside  the  artery.  Howell 
and  Brush  have  proved  this  on  the  exposed  arter}'  of  a  dog. 


Fig.  102. — ^Riva-Rocci  Sphygmomanometer. 

The  Sphtomomanometer  of  Mosso. — ^In  this  instrument  the 
two  middle  fingers  of  each  hand  are  placed  in  rubber  capsules  inside 
metallic  tubes,  and  the  pressure  regulated  to  obtain  the  greatest 
excursion  of  the  mercury  manometer.  In  this  instrument  water- 
pressure  is  used  outside  an  artery,  and  increased  so  as  to  exactly  bal- 
ance the  internal  pressure;  then  the  oscillation  of  the  arterial  walls 
will  be  greatest  when  they  are  free  to  move.  There  are  several 
sphygmomanometers  in  this  country,  and  the  best  is  that  of  Dr. 
Erlanger. 

The  maximum  systolic  and  minimum  diastolic  pressure  can  be 
determined  by  the  Erlanger  apparatus.  To  measure  the  maximum 
systolic  pressure  the  arm  is  compressed  by  the  air-cuff  until  no  pulse 
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can  be  felt  in  the  artery.  The  tambour  at  this  time  exhibits  vibrations 
due  to  the  arterial  pulse;  but  if  tlie  air-pressure  in  the  cuff  on  the 
arm  be  gradually  lessened  by  means  of  an  escape  valve,  these  vibra- 
tions become  longer,  and  when  this  state  of  affairs  ensues  it  shows 
the  pressure  which  the  pulse-wave  can  just  overcome,  and  is  the 
maximum  systolic  pressure. 

If  the  pressure  be  decreased  still  more  the  vibrations  of  the 
tambour  lever  become  larger  imtil  a  point  is  readied  at  which  they 
begin  to  decrease.  The  pressure  where  the  greatest  fluctuations  of 
the  arteries  ensue  causes  the  most  extensive  movements  of  the  lever, 
and  is  the  minimum  diastolic  pressure. 

The  majority  of  clinical  sphygmomanometers  give  only  the  sys- 
tolic pressure,  and  this  pressure  is  the  one  usually  meant  when  we 
speak  of  a  patients  blood-pressure  in  the  clinic.  But  there  is 
also  a  diastolic  pressure  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  Systolic  pressure  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  whilst  diastolic  pressure 
teaches  us  the  tone  of  the  arteries. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fallacies  exist  in  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument.  For  the  matter  is  only  too  evident  that  there  will  be 
recorded  compression  of  the  venae  comites  of  the  artery,  the  skin 
and  surrounding  tissues.  Further,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
moment  when  the  distal  pulse  is  rendered  imperceptible. 

Erlanger  obtained  in  the  brachial  artery  an  average  pressure  of 
110  millimeters  during  systole  and  65  during  diastole.  He  also  found 
that  a  heavy  meal  was  followed  by  an  increased  output  of  blood  by  the 
heart,  as  revealed  by  an  increase  in  pulse-pressure. 

In  the  case  of  healthy,  young  adults,  the  pressure  in  the  brachial 
artery  ranges  between  110  and  130  millimeters  of  mercur}'.  Pres- 
sure attains  its  maximum  with  the  individual  in  the  erect  position; 
its  minimum  when  he  assumes  the  horizontal. 

Blood-pressure  must  always  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  steady  flow 
of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  this  must  be  at  least  50  milli- 
meters of  mercury.  The  blood-pressure  which  keeps  up  a  head  of 
pressure  above  this  to  meet  the  varying  calls  of  the  organs  for  more 
blood  is  about  70  millimeters. 

The  blood-pressure  remains  at  its  normal  height  when  the  blood- 
vessels receive  an  excess  of  fluid,  or  when  the  vessels  contain  less  than 
normal  amount.  When  the  excess  of  fluid  arrives  in  the  vessels  it 
remains  in  the  central  veins  and  in  the  liver,  which  becomes  very  hard. 
This  excess  of  fluid  soon  passes  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues. 
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One-half  of  the  transfused  blood  is  transuded  into  the  tissues  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day.  This  fluid  in  the  tissue  is  carried  off  hy  the 
glands^  especially  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Where  the  vessels  are  imderfiUed  with  blood,  as  by  blood-letting,  the 
blood-vessels  contract,  the  secretions  diminish  and  the  water  of  the 
l}Tnph  goes  back  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Extremes  of  Preisore. — ^The  highest  pressure  is  registered  in  the 
aorta.  While  traversing  the  arteries  the  fall  in  pressure  is  very 
gradual.  Immediately  upon  its  passing  from  the  arterioles  into  the 
capillaries  and  there  meeting  great  resistance,  the  pressure  fall  is 
very  marked. 

The  blood-pressure  continues  to  fall  in  the  capillaries  and  veins 
until  the  cardiac  portion  of  venas  cavae  are  reached,  when  the  lowest 
pressure  is  registered.  As  stated  elsewhere,  this  last  pressure  may 
be  negative. 

The  causes  of  alteration  in  blood-pressure  of  arteries,  according 
to  Brunton,  are  as  follows : — 

It  mav  be  raised : 

1.  By  the  heart  beating  more  quickly. 

2.  By  the  heart  beating  more  vigorously  and  sending  more  blood 
into  the  aorta  at  each  beat. 

3.  By  contraction  of  the  arterioles  retaining  the  blood  in  the 
arterial  svstem. 

It  may  be  depressed : 

1.  By  the  heart  beating  more  slowly. 

2.  By  the  heart  beating  less  vigorously  and  completely  and  send- 
ing less  blood  into  the  aorta  at  each^beat. 

3.  By  dilatation  of  the  arterioles,  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  more 
quickly  into  the  veins. 

4.  By  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  as  from  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonar}'  vessels  or  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
blood  through  them,  or  from  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  large 
veins,  as  in  shock. 

The  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonar}*  artery  is  about  one-third  to 
one-seventh  that  of  the  aorta. 

Pathological  Action. — Blood-pressure  in  disease  generally  in- 
creases instead  of  decreases.  Sleep  and  muscular  rest  lower  blood- 
pressure;  mental  and  muscular  exercise,  meals,  excitement  and  cold 
increase  it.  We  have  apoplexies  mainly  in  winter  because  of  the 
cold,  which  also  is  aided  by  increase  of  venous  tension,  caused  by  any 
sudden  strain,  as  in  defecation. 
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la  surgical  Bhock  and  in  collapse  wo  have  a  low  pre^isure,  blood 
pools  in  the  most  dependent  parts  or  in  tlie  splauclinic  area.  The 
splaDchnic  arterioles  regulate  the  variations  of  systemic  blood- pressure, 
and  they  have  been  called  the  "resistance  box"  of  the  circulation. 
There  is  an  antagonistic  play  between  the  splanchnic  system  and 
cutaneous  circulation.  When  one  contracts  tiie  other  dilates,  which 
explains  the  cold  feet  or  chilliness  during  digci^tion.  Stolnikow  has 
shown  that  the  liver  also  acts  as  a  blood  reservoir  for  the  systemic 
circnUtioD,  whilst  the  lungs  act  as  a  reserioir  for  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  Hence  we  have  pooling  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
liver  and  lunge  in  a  weak  heart.  In  the  lax  abdominal  muscles  of 
women  or  in  weak  vasomotor  centers,  tlie  blood  can  pool  in  the  splanch- 
nic ares  when  standing  for  e.  long  time  and  cause  fainting.  In  neuras- 
thenia the  vasomotor  system  loses  local  control  and  we  have  throbbinga 
and  flashes  of  heat. 

In  unconsciousness  produced  by  chloroform   the  blood-pressure 


Fig.  103. — Trnuhe-Hering  Curves.      ( FREDtBlciil' 


falls  about  30  millimeters.  Alcohol  depresses  arterial  tension. 
Faivre,  by  actual  measurement  in  man  during  the  amputation  of  a 
leg,  found  the  mean  pressure  115  millimeters. 

B«spiratoiy  Undnlationi. — In  studying  a  graphic  record  of  the 
heart's  action  one  is  struck  with  the  almost  rhythmical  rise  and  fall 
of  the  general  tracing.  There  is  thus  depicted  the  condition  of  arte- 
rial pressure  conjointly  with  the  graphic  representation  of  the  heart- 
beats. They  are  produced  by  the  respiratory  movements,  and  hence 
have  been  termed  respiratory  xtndulaiions. 

Tnnbe-Herii^  Curves.— These  are  curves  which  are  higher  than 
the  r^ular  respiratorj'  undulations,  but  less  frequent.  They  are  due 
to  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  small  arteries,  superinduced 
by  the  waxing  and  waning  at  regular  inten'als  of  the  excitability  of 
the  main  vasomotor  center. 

Tapii  and  Blood-preianre. — When  the  blood-pressure  rises  in  an 
animal  the  usual  sequence  is  for  the  pulse-rate  to  be  diminished  by 
virtue  of  stimulation  to  the  cardio-inhibitory  center  of  the  vagus,  A 
fall  in  the  blood-pressure  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
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heart-action.  If  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided  tlio  pulse-frequency 
increases,  and  as  8  result  the  arterial  tension  rises.  If  the  vagi  are 
irritated  the  pulse-rate  falls  and  as  a  sequence  the  arterial  tension 
diminishes. 

Eyster  and  Hooker  found  that  the  slowing  of  the  heart  m 
animals  with  intact  vagi  from  increase  of  arterial  pressure  is  due  to 
two  facts  which  normally  act  together:  (1)  a  direct  effect  of  the 
increased  blood-pressure  upon  the  cardio-inhibitory  center;  (2)  a 
stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory-  center  through  the  afferent 
nerves,  resulting  in  a  reflex  slowing  of  the  heart.  The  afferent 
path  of  the  reflex  has  its  origin,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
thoracic  aorta.  The  reflex  slowing  of  the  heart  from  increase  of 
arterial  pressure  persists  after  section  of  the  accelerator  and  depres- 
sors. The  afferent  path  of  this  reflex  is  in  part  of  fibers  contained  in 
the  vagus. 

Lecrenier  has  confirmed  these  observations. 

The  reciprocal  power  of  the  pulse  and  blood-pressure  to  regulate 
each  other  depends  on  normal  pneumogastrics. 

Pathological. — In  cases  of  granular  or  contracted  kidney,  sclerosis 
of  the  arteries,  and  where  digitalis  is  used  in  heart  affections,  the 
blood-pressure  is  raised.  Injected  ergotin,  by  causing  contraction  o! 
the  arterioles,  also  raises  pressure,  while  morphine  lowers  the  same. 
The  blood-pressure  falls  in  the  ending  of  fevers. 

Capillary  Blood-pressure. — A'on  Kries  has  estimated  the  blood- 
pressiire  in  the  capillaries  of  the  ear  to  be  about  22  millimeters  of 
mercnrv. 

The  pressure  is  greatest  in  the  lower  extremities,  hence  we  have 
an  increased  transudation  from  them  or  even  rupture. 

Water  or  blood  extravasated  in  the  sub-conjunctival  tissues  are 
often  the  result  of  the  high  blood-pressure  in  chronic  Bright^s  disease. 
Capillary  pressure  is  regulated  more  by  the  blood-pressure  in  the  veins 
than  in  the  arteries.     Gravity  increases  pressure  in  thid  capillaries. 

Pathological  Action. — In  a  feeble  heart  with  retrograde  pressure 
in  the  veins  increased,  the  slow  capillary  flow  of  blood  receives  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  cvanosis  of  the  skin  ensues. 

Venous  Blood-pressure. — Since  the  pressure  is  so  low  (even  nega- 
tive in  places)  within  this  system,  a  saline  solution  is  usually  sub- 
stituted in  the  manometer  for  mercury.  The  kymographic  tracing 
taken  iK^ar  the  heart  shows  the  c*h«ractoristic  large  and  small  waves, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  respiratory  rise  accompanies 
expiration. 
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Venous  blood-pressure  is  increased  by  all  conditions  which  tend 
to  decrease  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  arterial  system  and 
itself.  The  reverse  will  produce  diminution  in  its  tension.  General 
plethora  increases  it;  ansemia  diminishes  it.  As  one  proceeds  from 
the  heart  there  is  found  the  development  of  a  positive  pressure. 

The  blood-pressure  in  the  veins  near  the  heart  is  negative  because 
of  the  aspiration  exercised  by  the  thorax.  Tims,  in  the  superior  vena 
cava  of  the  dog  it  is  — 3  millimeters  of  mercury,  in  the  right  brachial 
+  3.9  millimeters  of  mercury,  in  the  left  femoral  -f  5.4,  and  in  the 
left  saphena  +  '<^-*i-  ^^  these  facts  show,  the  venous  pressure  is  higher 
the  more  distant  the  vein  is  from  the  heart. 

In  order  that  the  blood-stream  shall  continue  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner, the  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the  heart  from  the  veins  in  the 
same  period  of  time  must  be  equal  to  that  ejected  by  the  heart  into  the 
arteries. 

Yeno-motor  Nerves. — The  veins  are  contractile.  If  you  irritate 
the  peripheral  end  of  a  splanchnic  there  will  be  a  narrowing  of  the 
portal  vein  and  its  branches  within  the  liver.  Irritation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  a  sciatic  causes  a  contraction  of  the  veins  of  the 
posterior  extremity.  Hence  the  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  in  a  state 
of  tonus  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  arteries  and  under  control 
of  the  central  nervous  svstem. 

Venoiii  Pnlie. — The  waves  on  venous  pulse  are : — 
a,  1st  positive  wave. 
X,  Ist  negative  wave. 
c,  2d  positive  wave. 
x',  2d  negative  wave. 
V,  3d  positive  wave. 
y,    3d  negative  wave. 

The  a,  or  first  positive  wave,  the  most  important,  forms  the 
Tenons  pulse,  and  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle.  The  c,  or 
second  positive  wave,  according  to  Mackenzie,  is  caused  by  the  carotid 
beating  near  the  vein.  Fredericque  and  Delchef  believe  the  c  wave  is 
due  to  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  while  Bard  holds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  rapid  tightening  and  doming  of  the  auriculoventricular 
valves.  The  primary  wave  of  the  ventricular  pulse  is  taken  for 
clinical  purposes  as  synchronous  with  the  c  wave.  The  third  posi- 
tive or  V  wave,  according  to  Mackenzie,  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
checking  of  the  venous  flow  at  the  period  of  great  distention  of  the 
auricles.  Bard  believes  the  v  wave  is  caused  bv  the  base  of  the  heart 
being  polled  toward  the  apex  during  ventricular  systole,  thus  dilating 
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the  cavity  of  the  auricle  and  producing  an  aspiration  on  the  venous 
flow.  The  arrest  of  this  aspiration  when  the  auricle  is  full  of  blood 
at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole  stops  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
veins  and  thus  a  wave  is  produced. 

According  to  Lewis,  the  first  and  second  negative  waves,  x  and  t! 
depressions,  are  probably  due  to  three  causes :  the  enhancement  of  the 
negative  pressure  in  the  chest  consequent  upon  ventricular  systole,  the 
auricular  relaxation  dependent  upon  the  originally  low  intrathoracic 
pressure,  and  the  dragging  down  of  the  auriculoventricular  ring  as  a 
result  of  ventricular  systole.  The  third  negative  wave,  or  y  depres- 
sion, is,  according  to  Lewis,  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  auriculoven- 
tricular valve ;  the  blood  contained  in  the  auricle  passes  into  the  ven- 
tricle ;  hence  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  falls  and  the  depression  y  is 
timed  to  occur  with  the  opening  of  the  valves;  0.1  to  0.2  second  is 
usually  the  interval  separating  the  commencements  of  auricular  and 
ventricular  systole,  and  is  indicated  in  the  venous  pulse  curve  by  a-c 
interval  measured  from  the  commencement  of  the  corresponding 
waves  and  taken  as  an  index  of  the  as-vs  interval.  The  as-vs  inter- 
val represents  the  conduction  time  in  the  OrV  bundle.  The  relation- 
ships of  the  V  wave  are  variable.  According  to  Lewis,  it  may  com- 
mence during  the  systolic  plateau  or  toward  its  termination,  and  its 
changing  position  probably  depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  heart.  Its  termination  in  the  y  depression  is  almost 
universally  stated  to  be  s}iichronous  with  the  opening  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular valves. 

The  venous  pulse  represents  variations  in  auricular  pressure.  In 
certain  cases  of  disease,  waves  of  blood  are  sent  back  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  distend  the  liver  and  give  rise  to  a  liver  pulse. 
When  we  have  a  venous  and  a  liver  pulse,  the  changes  that  ensue  in 
the  tracings  of  the  pulse  can  be  shown  by  either  one. 

The  venous  pulse  is  a  direct  means  of  studying  the  effects  of  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle  and  the 
rate  of  the  auricles. 

RAPIDITY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

When  examining  the  web  of  the  frogs  foot  beneath  the  micro- 
scope it  is  clearly  discerned  that  the  rate  of  the  blood's  flow  through 
the  capillaries  is  very  much  less  than  what  it  must  be  in  the  aorta  and 
its  larger  branches.  That  there  should  be  differences  in  its  rate  of 
flow  depends  upon  the  same  physical  reasons  as  govern  the  rate  of 
flow  in  tubes. 
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The  discharge  of  any  liquid  through  a  tube  equals  the  meaa 
velocity  multiplied  by  the  area  of  cross  taction  at  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. The  greater  the  cross 
section  of  the  area  the  less 
the  velocity ;  and  conversely, 
the  greater  the  activity  of 
the  heart  is  to  frequency 
and  strength,  the  greater 
the  velocity.  Velocity  is 
less,  the  greater  the  pe- 
ripheral resistance  in  the 
capillaries. 

The  arterial  system 
videns  from  the  center  to 
the  periphery.  All  physiol- 
ogists admit  this  proposi- 
tion, for  their  opinion  is 
founded  upon  e-iact  measure- 
ments. It  has  been  found 
that  when  there  is  an  arte- 
rial bifurcation  the  area  of 
the  two  branches  formed 
exceeds  that  of  the  afferent 
tniok.  From  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  widen- 
ing of  the  arterial  passages, 
the  comparison  of  the  arte- 
rial tree  to  a  cone  is  permis- 
sible; its  summit  is  located 
at  the  heart,  its  base  at  the 
periphery  of  the  body.    The 

venous     system     is    similarly       rae  »c»leot  tbe  ab.dw»  1«  linin.U.0.1KKc.    The 
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that  the  minimum  of  speed     "'"'■   "-"'"'"■' 

must  be  in   the  smallest   arterioles.     It   is   knonii   that   the   cross- 
sectional   area    of   the    arterioles    and    capillaries    is    from    500    to 
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700  times  greater  tlian  tliat  of  the  first  portioo  of  the  aortA;  theT-«- 
forc,  tile  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  but  '/jm  or  V'-^m 
of  tliat  in  the  aorta. 

Physies  show  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  walls  of  t;lie 
vessels  and  the  c-iiiitained  ii<]uid.  The  exterior  layer  of  the  hqixdd 
is  adherent  to  t)ie  inner  surface  of  the  tube  and  remains  perfectly 
motionless.     Between  this  rtill  laver  and  the  center  of  the  curre^xit 


Fig.   HI4.— Liiilu ig's  Stroimilir.      (Landois.) 

there  are  layers  of  molecules  which  by  molecular  cohesion  introduce 
resistant  ■OS.  The  next  hiyei-s  adhere  t"  niie  another  less  and  less  the 
more  central  tlicy  arc.  Thus  the  swiftiii'ss  of  the  liquid  molecules 
will  not  he  the  snitie  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  the  maximum  being 
readied  nt  the  center  of  thr  vtssel. 

Rate  in  the  Arteries. — Frnm  the  relation  of  the  arteries  to  the 
main  central  iiuimji,  the  heart,  the  velwity  of  the  blood-flow  in 
them  is  very  uaturnlly  ^-reafer  tliiin  in  the  capillary  or  venous  sys- 
teins.  In  roiifrh  tiTins.  the  averufic  velocity  in  the  large  arteriefl  is 
IS  inches  per  second.     To  Mieasiire  tile  velocity  we  employ  Ludwig's 
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stromuhr,  or  rheometer.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass 
bulbs,  1  and  2,  of  the  same  capacity.  The  ends  of  these  glass  bulbs 
have  a  common  opening  above;  below  they  are  fixed,  at  o-o,  into 
a  metal  disc.  This  d  sc  rotates  around  the  disc,  6-0" y  so  that  after 
a  complete  revolution  a  bulb,  /,  communicates  with  a  cannula,  9,  and 
another  bulb,  2,  communicates  with  another  cannula,  S.  This  can- 
nula, Sy  is  fixed  in  the  central  end  and  the  other  cannula,  f>,  in  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  artery  (carotid) ;  the  bulb,  1,  is  filled  with  oil; 
the.  bulb,  2,  with  defibrinated  blood.  At  a  certain  time  the  com- 
munication through  8  is  opened,  the  blood  flows  in,  pushing  the  oil 
before  it  and  passes  into  ^,  while  the  blood  passes  through  9  into  the 
peripl)eral  part  of  the  artery^  As  soon  as  the  oil  reaches  ^,  the  time 
is  noted,  and  bulbs  1  and  2  are  rotated  so  that  2  takes  the  place  of 
i,  and  the  oil  is  pushed  back  into  1  again.  The  quaxitity  of  the 
blood  which  passes  in  a  given  time  is  calculated  from  the  time  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  bulb. 

Hiirthle  has  invented  a  recording  rheometer  which  indicates  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  enters  and  leaves  the  rheometer.  Other  instru- 
ments have  received  the  names  hcematachometer,  ha^madromometer, 
dromograph,  etc. 

Bate  in  the  Veins. — Whenever  the  total  area  of  cross  section  of 
the  vascular  tree  increases,  the  velocity  of  its  contained  blood-cur- 
rent  diminishes;  conversely,  as  the  cross  section  diminishes  the  flow, 
becomes  proportionately  more  rapid.  The  total  section  of  the  sys- 
temic arterial  tree  reaches  its  maximum  extent  in  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries.  Along  the  venous  tree  the  cross  section  diminishes  as 
•  the  heart  is  neared,  but  never  becomes  as  small  as  that  of  the 
arteries.  Therefore,  the  greatest  velocity  must  exist  in  the  arteries, 
the  least  within  the  capillaries,  while  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  is  that  within  the  veins. 

Since  the  venous  cross  section  diminishes  as  the  heart  is  neared, 
the  velocity  of  its  blood-current  becomes  heightened  accordingly. 
However,  the  average  rate  of  venous  blood-flow  has  been  estimated 
to  be  about  9  inches  per  second. 

Burton-Opitz  with  Hiirthle's  instrument  found  the  average  rate 
of  flow  in  the  femoral  vein  of  dogs  to  be  Gl.G  millimeters  per  second, 
whilst  in  the  external  jugular  he  found  it  to  be  147  millimeters  per 
second.  Stimulating  the  vagus  arrested  the  flow  in  the  jugular.  The 
flow  of  blood  in  the  external  jugular  was  intermittent,  due  to  two 
types  of  variation,  those  caused  by  respiratory  movements  and  those 
produced  by  changes  in  pressure  during  each  auricular  cycle.     Inspira- 
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tion  quickens  tlic  flow  in  the  jugular,  expiration  leeeena  it  During.  ^ 
each  auricular  cycle  the  blood-tiow  in  the  jugular  ceases,  irhen  tft~~Ke 
period  o(  rising  ])roeaure  ensues.  He  also  found  in  the  femoral  ve^n 
that  variations  in  tlie  venous  flow  accompanying  a  tetanic  inuBCiil^a.r 
contraction  may  be  divided  into  tliree  periods:  (1)  period  of  gre-^t 
flow  synchronous  with  the  muscular  shortening;    (2)  period  of  8lig*it 


Fig.  ID.i, — TachogTBm  ( 1"),  Sphygmogram  (P) ,  from  the  Carotid  of 
HorxF  mxilp  with  Chiinvpairs  HiFmodromograph  and  a  Sph^gmograph  at 
the  eanie  limp.      (Lortet.) 

Tbp  BbKlBM,  n,  n.  cormpoDds  to  th«  imi-tlnp  ef  rapldltr.  Tb«  illeToUc 
nave  ta  n>arkpd  on   thp   currr.     The  lUBhttT   curved   ardlDtto  draws  ttmnvk 

th»  curvpi  Inllcalp  rorrespondlng  polnli  on  Ibe  two  rurTM.  The  vertical  line. 
1.  Indlcai™  Ihe  moment  tb»  Tentrlcular  contraction  aendi  the  Bnt  arMolle  waio 
Into  the  rarolld,  which  rails  out  elmultaneoual]'  an  Inrreaae  at  blood-prcMura 
B;id  nt  rapidity  ot  the  current  of  blood.  The  Tertlcal  line.  I.  ll  tbe  time  the 
prt'seuri'  of  the  blood  baa  reached  Ita  height,  wbllat  tbe  rapldllr  I*  deovulns. 
The  vTilcnl  tine,  3,  corrraponda  lo  the  period  when  the  Tentriele  baa  been 
fDipKi-d   of  blood,   and   closing  of  tbe  semi-lunar   valtea   ensued.     The  Tertlcal 


■een  3  *Dd  \  the  rapidity 
apldltr  ol  the  bloDd  wben 
1.  the  curve  ot  arterial  tenalon  la 
ipldlty  deereaaei  mucb  more  alowlj. 


flow  cmtinuiiig  iliiriiij:  the  (.■onfrni-tL'd  (ifate  of  the  muscle;    (3)  short 
period  of  intTca^cil  flmv  following  tlio  rcln.xation  of  the  muscle. 

Hate  in  the  Capillaries. — l-'vcii  wiili  rdsju-ct  to  the  capillarieB 
tlie  rule  h'llili:  ■.'oml  that  the  veliu'ity  if;  invi'rscly  proportional  to  the 
ari'n  of  crnsi-sni'tioii.  In  the  frog  and  in  man  the  velocitj-  has  been 
estimated  to  be  aliout  one-inch  [kt  minute. 
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General  Facts  in  the  Velocity  of  the  Circulation. — Marey,  from  a 
^udy  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood,  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : — 

If  the  resistance  increases  and  the  output  of  the  heart  remains 
constant,  then  the  actual  tension  rises  and  the  velocity  becomes  less. 
If  the  output  of  the  heart  increases  and  the  resistance  remains 
constant,  then  both  the  tension  and  the  velocity  become  greater. 

Ludwig  and  Dogiel  state  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  does  not 
depend  on  Hie  blood-pressure.  They  state  that  the  velocity  in 
^  Vessel  depends  on  (1)  the  vis  a  tergo — that  is,  the  action  of  the 
"eart;  and  (2)  on  the  peripheral  resistance. 

In  an  animal  in  repose,  the  average  quickness  of  the  blood  con- 
tinually varies  at  short  intervals.     These  variations  are  not  dependent 
^pon  the  t^nperature  of  the  blood,  for  it  can  be  made  to  vary  from  104 
degrees   F.  to  a  very  cool   limit  without  perceptibly   changing  the 
i^pidity.     The  variations  of  swiftness  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
^'apidity  of  the  heart,  for  the  rapidity  is  different  while  the  beat  of  the 
heart    has  not   altered.    The   changes  of  rapidity   in  the   different 
Vessels  are  independent  of  the  average  aortic  pressure  or  the  pressure 
^hich  exists  in  the  arteries.    There  is  no  proportional  relation  between 
the  variations  of  swiftness  in  the  different  arteries,  for  comparative 
experiments  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  carotid  and  crural  artery 
show  that  the  rapidity  is  greater  now  in  one,  now  in  the  other  of 
these  vessels.     The  variations  of  swiftness  in  these  vessels  are  at  the 
Same  time  independent  of  each  other.     The  changes  of  rapidity  of  the 
flow  in  the  arteries  depends  solely  upon  the  obstacles  which  the  blood, 
'^'hen  injected,  meets  in  its  course,  especially  when  the  obstacles  are 
encountered  by  the  flow  of- blood  in  other  arteries  at  the  same  time; 
Tot  example,  the  resistance  in  the  arteries  of  the  intestine  increases 
"the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  notwithstanding 
t:he  obstacles  in  these  vessels.     The  intestinal  circulation  regulates  the 
fiow  in  other  arteries,  and  particularly  in  the  carotid.     The  obstacles 
Tnet  with  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  vessels  depend  upon  the 
innervation  of  these  vessels  bv  the  different  vasomotor  nerves.    This 
innervation  oscillates;    hence  the  swiftness  is  not  the  same  in  two 
arteries  of  the  same  caliber.     Section  of  a  vasomotor  nerve  does  not 
prevent  variations  in  the  rapidity  in  the  territory  innervated  by  that 
nerve,  since  neighboring  territories  under  the  control  of  other  vaso- 
motor nerves  can  react  upon  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  part  with  the 
divided  vasomotor  nerve.     When  one  carotid  is  ligated  the  velocity  in 
the  other  increases. 
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Section  of  the  vagi  increases  the  velocity  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  blood  ejected  by  the  ventricle. 

Systole  of  the  heart  increases  the  velocity;  diastole  decreases  it. 

Duration  of  the  Circulation  as  a  Unit. — ^The  general  rapidity  of 
the  circulation — that  is,  how  long  a  time  an  entire  circulation  occupies 
— may  be  easily  determined  experimentally  in  a  living  animal.  This 
was  first  accomplished  by  Hering,  whose  principle  of  action  was  to 
compute  the  time  required  for  the  circuit  of  an  injected,  harmless  sub- 
stance. The  substance  taken  is  one  that  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
chemical  test;  sodium  ferrocyanide  is  the  one  least  injurious  to  the 
heart.  He  injected  a  2-per-cent.  solution  into  th^  central  end  of  a 
divided  jugular  vein,  and  the  time  of  injection  was  carefully  noted. 
From  the  opposite  jugular,  samples  were  taken  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  time  of  each  being  noted.  When  the  Prussian  blue  reaction  was 
obtained  in  any  sample,  the  time  of  its  withdrawal  gave  the  duration 
of  the  entire  circuit.  In  this  experiment  the  blood  containing  the 
solution  passed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  through  the  lungs  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  from  thence  into  the  aorta  to  be  distributed 
through  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  head  and  face,  to 
return  by  the  jugular  veins. 

This  jugular-to-jugular  result  does  not  represent  the  circulation 
of  the  entire  blood-supply  of  the  body,  but  the  shortest  time  that  a 
drop  of  blood  may  traverse  the  shortest  pathway  along  both  the 
systemic  and  pulmonic  circulations.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  determine 
the  circulation  time  of  the  entire  blood. 

From  the  result  of  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  circulation  time  in  the  horse  is  31.5  seconds;  in  the  dog,  1G.7 
seconds;   in  the  rabbit,  7.79  seconds. 

Another  method  is  that  of  Professor  G.  X.  Stewart.  He  injects 
into  a  rabbit  methylene  blue  per  jugular,  and  then,  watches  the 
appearance  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  opposite  carotid.  Under 
the  carotid  he  places  a  thin  sheet  of  India  rubber  and  between  this 
and  the  artery  a  little  piece  of  white,  glazed  paper.  Then,  noting 
the  time  when  blood  is  injected  per  jugular  and  the  time  of  its 
arrival  in  the  op]X)site  carotid,  he  determines  the  duration  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  tlie  rabbit  he  made  the  jugular-to- jugular  time  from 
5  to  7  seconds. 

The  above  method  merely  frive?  the  shortest  possible  time  in 
which  a  particle  of  blood  can  travel  through  the  shortest  pathway. 

In  man  the  time  it  takes  the  blood  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  bodv  is  a])Out  -V^  seconds. 
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COURSE  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  VENOUS  SYSTEM. 

When  the  blood  has  undergone  within  the  general  and  pulmo- 
^^T^  capillaries  the  changes  which  result  from  processes  of  nutrition 
^^<i  oxidation,  it  returns  to  the  heart.     It  is  the  venous  system  which 
^®   charged  with  this  centripetal  transportation. 

Has  the  action  of  the  heart  anything  to  do  with  the  progression 
^f   the  venous  blood?     To-day,  all  the  world  recognizes  that  it  is  the 
^^rdiac  impulsion  which,  after  having  driven  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries,  still  presides.     That  is,  the  venous  blood-current  is  main- 
tained primarily  by  the  vis  a  tergo  (force  from  behind).     In  other 
^ords,  it  is  what  remains  of  the  systolic  energy  of  the  heart  trans- 
mitted through  the  arteries  and  capillaries.     The  elasticity  of  the 
Venous  walls  themselves  aids,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  movement  of 
the  blood  bv  their  rather  feeble  contractions.     Contraction  of  the 
sJceleidl  muscles,  aspiration  of  the  heart  and  thorax  are  factors  also;. 
the  last-named  condition  creates  the  vis  a  fronte. 

As  the  pulse-wave  is  normally  caused  to  disappear  in  the  capil- 
lary network,  so  also  the  blood-pressure  must  suffer  materially;    in 
fact,  it  continues  falling  even  along  the  course  of  the  veins  until 
the  heart  is  reached.     Nowhere  along  the  venous  system  is  the  posi- 
"tive  pressure  more  than  the  merest  fraction  of  what  is  found  along 
the  arterial  tree.     In  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  thoracic 
portions  of  the  great  veins  the  pressure  may  even  be  negative;    that 
is,  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.     In  the  small  venous  radicles 
coming  from  the  capillary  system  the  blood-current  is  more  rapid 
than  in  the  capillaries  themselves,  but  far  from  the  speed  of  that 
attained  in  the  corresponding  arterioles. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  other  influences  exerted  at  this  stage, 
since  the  energy  which  the  systole  of  the  heart  has  put  forth  has  been 
greatly  expended  before  it  reaches  the  veins. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  factors  conducive  to  venous  flow,  other 
than  cardiac  systole,  stand  the  contractions  of  the  skeletal  muscles. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  aids  the  passage  of  the  venous 
flow  somewhat  as  follows:  When  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  vein  with  its  contents  at  any  particular  point  naturally  the  con- 
tained blood  will  endeavor  to  escape  in  two  direction?'.  That  escap- 
ing toward  the  capillary  system  i?  soon  checked  by  the  closing  of 
the  first  pair  of  valves,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  vein  becomes 
swollen  and  distended,  but  firmly  holds  the  bloo.l.  Tlie  closure  of 
the  valves  allows  a  current  to  be  established  in  but  one  direction. 
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and  that  toward  the  heart,  thereby  assisting  venous  flow  in  pro 
tion  to  the  extent  of  pressure  exerted.     In  the  limbs  is  found 
aid  to  venous  circulation.     Should  the  muscles  remain  in  a  state 
tetanic  contraction,  the  venous  blood  passing  out  collects  in  the  su 
cutaneous  system,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  particularly  nume 
ous  anastomoses  with  one  another,  as  well  as  the  deep  with  the  supe 
ficial  veins,  are  characteristic  of  this  svstem.     That  the  muscles  aE^ 
venous  flow  is  nicelv  demonstrated  bv  the  increased  flow  from  a 
incised  vein  during  contraction  of  its  adjacent  muscles  when  perfo 
ing  venesection. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  helps  to  render  th 
intrathoracic  pressure  negative  during  inspiration;   so  that  the  blooci 
is  drawn  from  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  venous  tree  toward  th^ 
heart;   as  son>e  observer  states  it,  the  blood-column  is  actually  lifteci 
in  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Another,  though  less  important,  factor  in  venous  propulsion  is 
thoracic  suction.  For  every  time  that  the  chest  expands  and  makes 
in  its  interior  an  empty  space,  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  same.  The 
venous  blood,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cavity,  also  is  helped  into 
its  intrathoracic  veins. 

Pathological. — By  standing  during  the  whole  day  barbers  and 
others  have  varicose  veins.  Walking  would  counteract  this  by  mus- 
cular contraction  emptying  the  veins.  The  tone  of  the  skin  also  has  an. 
effect. 

Circulation  in  the  Brain. — Dr.  l^iconard  Hill  states  that  the  braia 
content  of  blood  can  vary  suddenly  only  to  a  slight  degree,  and  that 
Monro's  doctrine  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  true.  WTien  the  aortic 
prossiiro  rises  the  ox])aiision  of  the  cerebral  volume  can  take  place  only 
to  a  certain  limited  degree,  for  as  soon  as  all  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
driven  out  from  the  cranium  the  brain  evervwhere  is  in  contact  with 
the  rigid  skull.  We  have  in  tlie  vasomotor  center  a  protective 
mechanism  bv  whicli  blood  can  ])e  drawn  at  need  from  the  abdomen 
and  supplied  to  the  brain.  At  the  moment  of  excitation  from  the 
external  world  the  splanchnic  area  contracts  and  more  blood  is  driven 
through  tlie  brain.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  rapidity  of  tlio  circulation  in  the  brain  varies. 
Thus,  should  there  he  any  evidence  of  cerebral  congestion,  the  splanch- 
nic fibers  dilate  the  vessels  in  its  area  and  by  so  doing  decrease  the 
amount  sent  to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Should  cerebral  anaemia 
occur  the  reverse  will  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  splanchnic 
area. 
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If  the  pressure  in  the  large  veins  increases,  whilst  that  of  the 

aort;a  is  the  same,  then  there  is  more  blood  in  the  cranial  veins,  less  in 

^l^o  cranial  arteries  and  a  slowing  of  the  rapidity  of  circulation  in  the 

"I'a.in.     If  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  elevated  and  that  in  the  large 

'^'^iiis  remains  the  same,  then  the  cerebral  arteries  contain  more  blood, 

^H^  veins  less  and  the  rapidity  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  accelerated. 

Howell  found  that  a  rise  of  pressure,  however  great,  in  the  cerebral 

^i^ries  does  not  cause  directly  any  impediment  to  the  blood-flow,  either 

temporarily  or  permanently.     The  circulation  in  the  brain  behaves 

in  this  respect  as  it  does  in  other  organs  of  the  body :   the  greater  the 

arterial  pressure  the  more  abundant  is  the  flow  of  blood,  and  temporary 

anaemia  can  not  be  produced  in  this  way. 

The  existence  of  vasomotor  fibers  in  the  brain  is  still  a  subject  of 
debate. 

VA50M0T0R  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Thus  far  the  circulatory  system,  except  the  heart,  has  been  con- 
sidered almost  entirely  from  its  physical  standpoint:  that  it  is  a 
system  of  more  or  less  elastic  tubes  through  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  heart.  There  was  considered  the  resist- 
ance which  its  passage  met  with,  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  vital 
fluids  together  with  the  interpretations  and  the  physical  causes  for 
Tariations  in  6Ach  fimction  or  property.  It  yet  remains  to  consider 
that  they  are  living  tubes,  and  that  they  and  the  heart  are  kept  in  a 
very  delicate  balance  by  reason  of  certain  physiological  mechanisms. 
The  agents  governing  their  functions  are  impulses  that  emanate 
from  the  central  nervous  system  via  certain  nerves.  The  circula- 
tory apparatus,  as  every  other  system,  or  organ,  or  part  of  the  entire 
economy,  is  under  one  management  and  direction  located  within  the 
central  nervous  system.  It  is  this  latter  system  that,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  its  functions,  produces  harmony  and  division  of  labor 
throughout  the  entire  body. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  musculature  of  the  heart 
is  under  the  guidance  of  two  sets  of  nerve-fibers:  one  set  to  restrain 
heart-action;  another  to  increase  it.  Likewise  there  are  two  sets  of 
fibers  which  supply  the  musculature  of  the  vessels  (particularly  the 
arterioles,  since  their  proportionate  quantity  of  circular,  unstriped 
muscular  fibers  is  greatest),  which,  together  with  their  centers,  con- 
stitute the  vasomotor  system. 

The  vasomotor  system  may  be  said,  then,  to  be  composed  of  the 
vasomotor  center,  situated  in  the  medulla,  together  with  some  acces- 
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sory  and  subsidiary  centers  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  vofomoior  nerv* 
The  nerves  are  divided  into  iivo  classfis,  according  as  they  increase 
diminish  the  caliber  of  tlie  arterioles:   those  which  increase  the  ca' 
ber   are    vasodilators;    those  which   diminish  the   same   are 
as   vasoconstrictors.     All  nerves  that   in   any  way   influence   vesse^-l- 
caliber  are  classed  under  the  general  head  of  vasomotor. 

How  the  Nerves  End. — The  manner  in  which  the  nerves  end  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  is  an  important  subject.     According 
to  the  majority  of  histologists,  they  end  in  the  circular  muscle  o/ 
the  arterioles.     With  the  exception  of  the  portal  system,  there  has 
not  been  established  any  direct  proof  of  function  of  vasomotor  nerves 
in  regard  to  the  venous  system. 

Stilling,  in  1840,  knew  that  the  vascular  ner>'es  ran  in  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  he  named  these  nerves  vasomotors.     Claude 
in  1851,  found  that  after  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetie 
blood-vessels  of  the   ear  dilated   and   the  ear  became  wanner. 
18")'^,    Brown-Sequard    discovered    that    electrical    irritation   (rf 
cranial  end  of  the  sympathetic  was  followed  by  a  contraction  of'' 
blood-vessels,  and  that  this  contraction  was  followed  by  a  oooling 
the  ear. 

In  1858,  Bernard  found  that  when  the  chorda  tympani  was  irri- 
tated the  blood-vessels,  instead  of  being  constricted,  were  dilated. 
To  such  an  extent  did  dilatation  occur  that  the  blood  in  the  vein 
acquired,  instead  of  a  blue  color,  a  red  color.  The  veins  themselves 
became  swollen  in  size. 

These  various  observations  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  vasomotor  nerves :   vasoconstrictors  and  vasodilators. 

Functions. — Ordinarilv  the  arterioles  are  in  a  state  of  tonicitv — 
moderate  contraction — to  maintain  peripheral  rt»sistance;  otherwise 
the  flow  of  ])lood  through  the  ca])illaries  would  be  intermittent 
instead  of  continuous,  as  it  normally  is.  It  is  when  this  peripheral 
re.<istance  is  low  that  there  appears  a  capillary  and  venous  pulse. 

In  hot  weather  the  ea|)illaries  of  the  skin  dilate;  in  cold  weather 
thev  contract. 

Another  very  imj)()rtant  function  of  the  vasomotors  is  their 
re;:ulation  of  the  ainotnit  n{'  Morxl-supply  to  any  ])art,  organ,  or  gland 
of  the  economy.  Tliat  is.  thev  »'()vern  the  amount  found  within  the 
arterioles  an«l  capillaries  of  the  tissues. 

The  vasoconstrictor  nerves  arise  froni  a  center  in  the  medulla 
ohlon^rata,  ])ass  down  the  lateral  columns,  anrl  establish  communica- 
tion with  minor  vasomotor  centers  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  from 
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there  the  vasomotor  fibers  onierge  from  the  anterior  roots  to  reach 
the  blood- vessel 8. 

When  a  vaBoconstrictor  nerve,  as  the  i^viiiinithetic,  is  cut,  the 
blood -vessels  of  the  rabbit's  ear  siipplieil  liy  it  dilate.  This  fact  indi- 
cates that  the  circulatory  vet-i^els  have  tonic  impulses  going  to  them 
from  tile  central  nervous  sviiteni  througii  the  va-'oconstrictor  nerves. 

This  tonus  of  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  does  not  exist  in  all  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  a  variable  factor — mav  be 
depressed  or  absolutely  removed.  To  decide  that  a  nerve  is  a  vaso- 
constrictor nerve,-  it  becomes  nccessarj'  to  irritate  the  nerve  witii  an 
electrical  current  and  then  to  see  the  blood-vessels  supplied  by  it 
contract. 


F[g.  106.— Cur\-«s  Obtained  by  Enclosing  the  Hin<1  Limb  of  a  Cat 
in  th«  Flethygmogrnph  and  Stimulnting  the  P?riph(-rnl  End  ot  the  Cut 
Sciatic  Nerve  (Bowditrh  and  Warren.  IflHS),      (Howku.) 
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When  tonus  exists  in  a  vasoconstrictor  nerve  and  it  is  then  cut, 
there  results  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of  an  irritation.  That  is,  there 
is  a  condition  of  dilatation  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  By  this 
Eection  of  the  vasoconstrictors  the  volume  of  the  parts  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased  blood-supply.  If  a  cut  be  made 
into  the  organ,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly  than  before  there  was 
eection  of  the  nerve.  The  teni|)eratiire  of  the  organ  increases  and  is 
perceptibly  higher  than  that  of  the  o|)posife  side. 

With  increase  in  dilatation  there  is  a  concomitant  full  in  blood- 
pressure.  If  a  lai^e  vasoconstrictor  nerve  like  the  splanchnic  be  cut, 
then  the  blood-pressure  is  marked  by  a  most  decido<l  fall. 

If,  now,  the  vasoconstrictor  be  irritated,  preferably  with  elec- 
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tricity,  pliGnomena  that  are  opposite  to  those  just  detailed  ensue.  The 
arterioles  and  capillarios  become  so  contracted  that  they  are  no  longer 
visible;  the  size  of  the  organ  aupplied  by  these  nerves  diniinishee;  tlie 
venous  blood  becomes  dark.  If  you  cut  tlie  organ,  less  blood  flows 
out  of  it  than  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  constrictore  and,  there- 
fore, dilatation. 

The  vasomotor  nerves  are  always  in  a  condition  of  antagonism, 
although  the  constrictor  influence  is  by  far  the  more  powerful. 
Thus,  if  a  nerve-trunk  which  contains  both  conatrictor  and  dilator 
fibers  be  stiniutate<l,  the  first  effect  is  constrictioa  of  the  arterioles 
and  capillaries  supplied  by  the  artery.     This  condition  of  constriction 


Fig,  107.— Effect  of  I 
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£.  Feradlc  Irritation  ol  the  peripheral  end  ot  the  left  ipluicbnlc. 

lasts  for  some  time,  but  is  eventually  replaced  by  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part.  This  dilatation  is  a  sequel,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  vasodilator  fibers  are  less  easily  exhausted 
than  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers.  For,  after  separation  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibers  from  the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  found  that  the 
vasodilator  fibers  do  not  lose  their  excitability  before  the  lapse  of 
from  six  to  ten  days.  The  vasoconstrictor  fibers  do  not  respond  to 
excitation  after  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Vasoconstrictors  of  the  Sead. — It  is  known  that  the  cervical 
sympathetic  is  the  vasoconstrictor  for  the  corresponding  side  of  tlie 
face,  car.  cheek,  lips,  brow,  eye.  middle  ear.  and  tongue,  with  the  sub- 
maxillary and  parotid  glands;  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  head  and  the 
arterioles  of  the  brain  are  supplied  by  it.     The  vasoconstrictors  of 
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ine  head  leave  the  cord  by  the  first  five  dorsal  nerves,  pass  through  the 
Btellste  and  inferioT  cervical  gtinglia,  go  up  id  the  cervical  B}7npathetic 
**  pregaDgliooic  fibers  to  the  first  cell  station,  the  superior  cervical 
K^OglioQ.  From  here  postganglionic  fibers  go  to  the  Gaaserian 
l^glion  and  in  the  trigeminus  and  its  branches.  Other  fibers  go 
"*^ra  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  on  the  walls  of  the  carotid  artery 
""^  its  branches. 

The  CQUBtrictorg  of  the  ear  come  from  the  sympathetic;  go  bf 
"^^  cervical  plesus  in  its  second  and  third  branches  and  to  the  ear  by 
"*^  anricnlo-cervical. 

Tuooonitrioton  of  the  £ztremitiea. — The  vasoconstnctorB  of  the 

^jiper  estremitios  U'ave  the  cord  by  the  dorsal  anterior  roots  from  the 

**>urtli  to  the  tonth,  go  in  the  sympathetic  to  stellate  ganglion,  then 

Lto  the  bracJiLHl  pluxus  and  the  nerves  which  leave  it;   some  do  not 

iter  the  Bympatiii'tii;  but  leave  the  cord  directly  with  the  roots  of  the 

of  the  ujijKjr  extremity.     The  vasoconstrictors  of  the  lower 

ities  leave  t!ie  cord  by  the  roots  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  the  first 

lumbar,  enter  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  sympathetic  and  go 

Lfco  the  sciatic,     tiome  fibers  leave  the  cord  directly  with  the  roots  of 

sciatic  and  crural  without  entering  the  sympathetic. 

Tasocon»trictor»  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera. — Tlie  vasoconstrictors 

»ine  from  the  ilorso-Iumbar  cord.     The  vasomotors  of  the  abdominal 

■^iecera  Ica^'c  llie  doi.^al  cord  from  the  lower  fifth  dorsal  down  and  the 

lumbar  cord  by  the  first  two  or  three  roots.     Branches  from  the  fifth 

■to  tenth  thoracic  ganglia  form  the  splanchnies,  then  go  into  the  cceliac 

plexus  and  from  there  to  the  various  organs  as  the  intestines,  liver, 

spleen  and  kidneys  in  the  plexuses  which  surround  these  organs.     Some 

vasoconstrictors  descend  by  the  vagus  to  the  stomach,  the  intestine 

and  the  kidney.     The  vasoconstrictors  of  the  genital  organs  leave  the 

cord  by  the  seccoid  and  third  sacral  and  go  in  the  hypogastric  plexos, 

where  they  pass  to  their  destination. 

If.  one  splanchnic  be  cut  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  blood* 
pressure  sinks  30  or  40  millimeters;  if  the  second  be  cut  the  pres- 
sure immediately  drops  to  10.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cat 
nerve  be  irritated,  the  aortic  pressure  ascends  and  reaches  as  great  a 
height  as  before  section.  Through  the  paralysis  of  the  abdominal 
vessels  the  portal  system  is  filled  with  blood,  the  small  intestinal 
vessels  are  strongly  injected,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidneys  are 
dilated,  and  the  renal  tissue  is  red  and  congested. 

By  these  experiments  it  was  established  that  the  splanchnic  ifl 
the  most  important  of  all  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves,  and  therefore  an 
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important  regulator  of  the  blood-pressure.  The  splanchnics  suj^^^i^Jj 
vasomotor  iibors  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  dud  kidneys.  Irritation  of  ^z^xae 
splanchnic  is  sulhcient  to  cause  vasoconstriction  in  both  kidneys. 

The  viscera  receive  vasoconstrictor  fibers  from  other  sources^  ^w 
the  vagus.  Two  weeks  after  section  of  both  splanchnics  beneath  -fctie 
diaphragm,  the  blood-pressure  is  again  found  to  be  the  same  as  tlr^^^ 
of  a  normal  animal. 

The  elevation  of  a  patient  in  bed  may  lead  to  a  faint,  becaxa*^^ 
the  heart  in  a  reclining  position  and  the  abdominal  reservoir  of  bloo^ 
are  on  the  same  plane;  but  the  erect  position  increases  the  work  o^ 
the  heart  because  the  abdominal  reservoir  of  blood  is  lower. 

Vasoconstrictors  of  the  Thorax. — They  arise  from  the  five  upp^- 
dorsal  nenes,  go  out  through  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  then  throuj 
the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  inferior  cer\'ical  ganglion,  and  pass 
the  heart  and  lungs.     But  direct  observation  shows  that  the  vasocoO^ 
strictors  of  the  lungs  are  not  strongly  developed.     An  obstructive  lesiox:*- 
of  the  left  heart  will  elevate  blood-pressure  in  the  lungs. 

Vasodilators. — ^The  vasodUntors  originate  from  a  principal  cax^ 
ter,  located  in  tlie  medulla  oblongata,  and  from  subsidiary  centers  dlB-^ 
tributed  tliroughout  the  spinal  cord. 

The  salivary  glands  receive  their  vasodilators  from  the  glosso^ 
pharyngeal  for  the  parotid  and  from  the  facial  for  the  submaxillary- 
The  same  nerves  furnish  vasodilators  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  th^ 
tongue  by  a  branch  from  the  chorda  t\iupani,  and  by  the  glosso— 
pharyngeal  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue. '  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips,  cheeks,  j)alate,  nasal  fossa  receive  their  vasodilators 
from  the  trigeminus  by  the  superior  maxillary  branch.     These  vaso- 
dilators in  the  superior  maxillary  are  the  outflow  in  the  facial  which 
goes  to  the  spleno-palatine  ganglion.     The  outflow  of  vasodilators  in. 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  go  to  the  otic  ganglion,  whence  they  pass  into  th^ 
inferior  maxillary  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  lips,  cheeks,  palate  and 
nasal  fossa. 

Those  for  the  ear  leave  the  cord  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  the  firsts 
and   second   dorsal,   go   to   the    first    thoracic   and    inferior   cervical 
ganglia    up    into    the    cervical    sympathetic.      The    vasodilators    of 
the  upper  extremity  leave  tlio  dorsal  cord  hy  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  pair,  and  the  vasodilators  for  the  lower  extremities  by 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  sevei  th  liinihnr  pair  in  the  dog.     The  vasodilators 
of  the  alxlominal  viseera  leave  the  cord  from  the  second  to  twelfth 
dorsal  ])air  of  nerves  and  from  the  first  to  second  pair  of  lumbar  nerves 
and  some  enter  the  splanchnics.     The  vasodilators  of  the  penis^  nervi 
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€rigente8  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  sacral  and  go  into  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  vasodilators  of 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  come  by  the  pueumogastric  for  irrita- 
tion of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  superior  laryngeal  makes  the  mucous 
membrane  red. 

All  the  facts  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  vasodilators, 
which  flow  in  the  different  cranial  nerves,  the  majority  of  branches  are 
found  mixed  with  the  vasoconstrictors  in  the  sympathetic  trunks,  and 
the  same  nerve,  like  the  sciatic,  can  give  vasoconstriction  or  vaso- 
dilation.    The  muscles  are  mainly  supplied  with  vasodilators. 

The  results  of  irritation  of  the  vasodilators  are  necessarilv 
oppoBite  to  those  which  result  from  an  irritation  of  a  vasoconstrictor. 
With  vasodilators  the  blood-pressure  falls  in  the  dilated  vessel  and  the 
veins  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood  have  an  elevation  of  pressure,  the 
organs  supplied  by  these  nerves  become  red  and  their  volume  and 
temperature  increase. 

All  vasomotor  nerves  are  distributed  to  unsiriped,  involuntary 
muscles;  spinal  nerves  to  striped  voluntary  muscles.  The  former  are 
alwajrs  characterized  by  being  ganglionated :  in  other  words,  possessing 
cell-stations,  or  relays,  in  their  course  from  the  central  nervous  system 
to  the  muscular  fibers  which  they  govern. 

The  vasodilator  nerves  behave  verv  similarlv  to  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  for,  when  both  are  stimulated,  the  result  pro- 
duced is  inhibition  and  relaxation.  Nicotine  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
excitant  of  the  vasodilators. 

Seoognition. — It  is  easy  to  recognize  a  vasodilator  nerve  when 
it  contains  no  other  fibers.  But,  should  it  be  mixed  with  vasocon- 
strictors going  to  the  same  organ,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements.  These  are  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  vaso- 
constrictors usuallv  overcome  the  dilators.  However,  the  constrictors 
become  tired  more  quickly,  and  after  they  are  exhausted  the  vaso- 
dilators act. 

By  warming  or  cooling  an  extremity  with  water,  the  experi- 
menter can,  on  irritating  a  nerve,  obtain  a  dilatation  or  a  narrowing 
of  the  blood-vessels  supplied  by  it.  When  in  the  same  ner^'e  two 
kinds  of  vasomotors  run,  then  by  the  same  irritation  in  warming  the 
foot  there  is  obtained  a  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  dilatation  on  cooling  the  foot. 

Differences  in  Two  Kinds  of  Nerves. — Vasomotor  nerves  present 
differences  in  their  actions  dependent  uj)on  division  and  degeneration 
in  the  same.    After  degeneration,  an  irritant  to  a  nerve  calls  out 
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vnHfiililiiiinri,  mIiiIi*  1o  a  ihtm?  in  the  fri'sh  Htate  the  same  irrit^ABt 
)ii'fifhif-i'H  II  jMiiiiiirv  vjiMK'oiistriction. 

h\  vtiinitioii  Ml  till-  fn'i|in'ncy  and  strength  of  the  irritation, 
till- If  ih  iiirnnii'tl  a  innins  to  ditTcrontinto  the  two  kinds  of  ner^^cft 
uhiih  intiv  tnivriHc  thi*  hmiiu'  ncrvi*  trunk.  The  vasodilators  are 
til  I'll  liy  irnik-  turrrnt.s  mid  slow  rhjftfim.  The  vasoconstrictors 
irnliiird  Iiy  stmnift  r  tiirrrnts  and  tjrratt'r  frequency  of  irritation. 

Theory  of  Vasodilator  Action. — The  vas^odilators  act  upon  -^  *"^ 
iMrtMiliir  nrtriuil  imi'^cU'  tlinrtlv.     How  thov  act  is  still  hypotheticr- 
SiiHT   nh\Mi»lo^ists   know   t>f  ih»   nuisH-le  thnnigh  whose  contract! 
\\\v  llll•lHl-^^^M'U  luH'tMiio  nunv  dihitod,  it  is  assunioii  that  vasodilati 
IS  \\\\v  lo  i\  juitiLusis  oi  thr  I'iriiilnr  tU»i*rs  of  the  vessels.    That  is, 
diUUors  iini<«l  Im'  inlnlMtt»r\  or  vaso-inhibitorv  ner\'es. 

riir  trnus  ot'  a  Idimd-xt'ssol  dt'{H'nds  partly  upon  impnlsea  fro: 
tlir  it'Miial  ii«-r\ous  Msirni  \ia  ilio  xastK-onstrictors.  It  is  upon  tbc^ 
s\\\\\\i\v  inr.M  ii>  Tl'.at  i\w  dilator>  aro  sup{H>>t\l  to  exert  an  inhibitorv^ 
action. 

Ki^\)\it'n(  a'.;u>ions.  li urine:  ilu'  disku^sion  of  the  Tasomotor  svs- 
{\\\\,  V.a>t'  l»ivu  u'.ad.i'  i»*  x\w  i/T^vts  t^!*  t'\;vriments  upon  Ttrknis 
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centers,  which  in  the  emergency  have  risen  in  their  functional  ahili- 
tiee.  These  minor  vasoconstrictor  centers  exist  in  the  spinal  cord. 
They  may  be  escited  in  a  reflex  manner  by  means  of  strychnine  (Ott 
and  Klapp). 

Upon  destruction  of  the  cord  there  follows  a  second  fall  01  pres- 
sure, with  dilatation  of  the  arterioles. 

Even  when  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed  in  great  part  the  tonus 
of  the  vasomotor  system  is  gradually  regained  so  that  heat  and  cold 
applied  to  the  skin  have  the  same  reaction  take  place  as  in  nonnal 
w>n<litionB  of  the  vasomotor  system.  It  is  probably  the  circular  muscles 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  exert  this  tonic  influence  after  destruction 
•^f    the  spinal  cord. 


Pig.   108. — Carotid  PrpsBurp  in  Curarized  Dog  aft«r   Section  of  Medulla 

A,  and  after  Destruction  o(  the  Cord  B.     (Glev.) 

Normal  pr«Hure  wa*  ISO  mllUm«ter«.     After  accUon  at  tbe  medulla  It  tcU 

ID  St  (A}.    After  deatrucllon  of  splaal  cord  It  tell  to  K  mlllliDetrn  (B). 

The  vasoconstrictor  center  is  in  a  state  of  pennanent  excitation, 
^^hich  produces  vascular  tonus;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  vaso- 
^3ilator  center. 

In  a  totally  relaxed  vascular  system  there  is  no  possible  circula- 
tion— the  blood  stands  still.  During  extreme  dilatation  the  heart  re- 
ceives but  little  blood,  so  that  but  very  little  is  driven  out  of  it  during 
systole.  Hence  the  tonus  of  the  blood-vessels  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  circulation. 

The  tonus  of  the  veins  is  dependent  upon  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  is  quite  as  important  as  is  that  of  the  arteries. 

The  vascular  tonus  is  continually  a  seat  of  slight  fluctuations,  of 
which  the  most  important  when  depicted  graphically  constitute  the 
curves  of  Traube.  The  curves  are  the  pro<lucts  of  osciltations  of  the 
vascular  tonus.  The  oscillations  are  caused  by  varintions  in  the 
automatic  excitation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  centers.  (See  "Traube- 
Hering  Curves.") 
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Tlie  vasoconstrictor  center  is  excited  during  dyspnoea  and  as- 
phyxia. This  occurs  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood.  This  action  explains  why  the  arteries  in  the  cadaver 
are  free  from  blood.  Strychnine,  nicotine,  and  Calabar  l>ean  also 
excite  the  vasoconstrictor  center. 

Advantages  of  Vessel  Innervation. — By  reason  of  vascular  tonic- 
it  v  the  diameters  of  the  vessels  are  a  trifle  too  small  to  contain  all 

ft' 

the  blood ;  so  that  the  vascular  walls  are  obliged  to  dilate.  The  result 
is  pressure  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

When  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  are  in  activity  they 
require  ian  excess  of  blood.  This  surplus  is  furnished  by  a  dilatation 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  part.  Ludwig  compared  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ters to  turn-cocks  in  a  great  city.  They  turn  off  the  water-supply 
from  one  district  and  at  the  same  time  turn  it  on  in  another. 

As  previously  stated^  the  cutaneous  circulation  regulates  the  losses 
of  heat. 

When,  from  the  influence  of  cold,  the  capillaries  of  the  ddn  are 
narrowed,  the  internal  organs  are  congested.  Under  the  action  of 
heat  the  skin  is  congested  and  the  internal  organs  made^  aiuemic. 
This  increase  in  the  blood-supply  in  those  parts  wheie  needed  has 
been  ingeniously  demonstrated  by  Mosso.  He  placed  a  man  npon 
a  very  large  board  which  was  most  delicately  balanced  at  its  center. 
By  use  of  it  he  demonstrated  that  whenever  the  man  began  to  think 
the  increased  blood-supply  in  his  brain  caused  the  head  to  go  down 
and  the  heels  to  rise  up. 

In  nuiscular  work  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  and  skin  are  dilated, 
whilst  the  intestinal  arterioles  supplied  by  the  splanchnics  are  con- 
tracted ;  hence  the  arterial  tension  is  increased. 

About  one-half  the  blood  in  the  body  is  stored  up  in  the  thorax 
and  abdomen ;  hence  it  can  quickly  supply  a  large  amount  of  blood  to 
any  organ  in  activity  which  needs  it.  The  kidney  when  compared  with 
other  organs  receives  a  large  quantity  of  blood  for  its  important  duties 
of  removing  the  waste  matter  from  the  bod  v. 

Vasomotor  Eeflexes. — The  afferent  nerves  stand  in  relation  to  the 
main  vasomotor  center  in  such  a  wav  that  thev  can  either  excite  or 
inhibit  its  activity.  A  pressor  nerve  is  one  which  when  stimulated 
reflexly  cxcltos  the  vasomotor  center  and  produces  a  rise  of  bloo<i- 
pressure.  A  depressor  jiqvvq  is  an  afferent  nerve  which  when 
stimulated  inhibits  the  activitv  of  the  main  vasomotor  center.  In  the 
afferent  nerves  we  have  those  two  kinds  of  fibers — pressor  and  depres- 
sor.    The  pressor  fibers  are  especially  found  in  the  nerves  of  the  skin. 
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If  ail  afferent  nerve  is  cooled,  or  after  section  allowed  to  regenerate  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  the  stimulus  is  weak,  then  when  irritated,  it  may 
produce  a  fall  of  blood-pressure. 

The  vasomotor  refiex  ensues  primarily  in  the  same  vascular  loca- 
tion where  the  afferent  irritation  is  made.  This  explains  the  conges- 
tion of  the  intestines  upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
injection  of  the  skin  after  friction  or  warmth.  Generally  the  localized 
reflexes  cause  a  vasodilation,  but  it  may  be  a  vasoconstriction  wliich 
may  spread  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  or  to  parts  at  a  considerable 
distance,  as  the  arterioles  of  the  intestine  innervated  by  the  splanchnic 
nerres.  If  one  hand  be  plunged  into  ice-water,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
opposite  hand  also  contract. 


Fig.  109. — Eleration  of  ArtsrUl  Pressure  by  Vasoconstriction.     A  reiult 

of  iiritfttion  of  the  central  end  of  scifiUc  in  curarised  dog.     (HlDON.) 

P.  Carotid  prenura.    6,  Slgaal-mmgnet  tracing. 

Vasomotor  reflexes  can  take  place  through  the  vasodilators  for 
■^ayliss  has  shown  that  after  removing  the  influence  of  all  the  vasocon- 
strictors of  the  posterior  extremity,  vasodilation  ensued  in  the  same 
*egion  by  stimulating  the  vagus. 

In  the  chorda  tympani  and  norvi  erigon^es  are  nerves  which  cause 
4  vasodilation  from  afferent  impulses,  presumably  from  an  action  on  a 
"vasodilator  center. 

Fear  blanches  the  face  by  a  psychic  action  on  the  vasomotor 
centers,  whilst  blushing  is  a  result  of  a  psychic  effect  on  the  same 
centers. 

As  the  blood-vessels  are  often  dilated  at  one  place  and  contracted 
at  another  in  the  body  from  the  same  pcnsory  stimulation,  the  blood- 
preesure  may  be  increased  or  decreased  in  these  regions. 
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Trritation  of  tlie  nerves  of  testes  and  middle  ear  usually  lo^v^ 
blood-prtseure.     As  a  rule,  irritation  of  a  sensory  nen-e  of  the  ekitB^ 
followed  by  a  contractinn  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  eepecJally  th<:3 
supplied  by  tho  splanchnies.     The  riPe  which  is  created  depends  ii{:»<: 
the  strength  and  nature  of  the  stimulus.     During  this  condition  ther^ 


Fift.   no.— Fkk's  PlethvHmogrnph.      (From  TigiTBtedt'H  "Human 

Pli.vsiologi-,"  ™|\vri({lit  1011(1,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

\  Olui  cflladfr.    m,  rubtH^T  band  to  cIdu  Ibe  «)■■■  crilndn.    r.  «,  RtslsUr- 


vasocon  lit  riot  ion  of  the  Rplnnchnic  vesRoIs,  while  at  the  same  time  thP 
blood -vessel  8  of  the  pkin  nnd  mui'des  are  more  or  less  dilated. 

The  nervous  deprcdpor  hy  irritntinn  of  its  central  end  lowers 
blood-presBiire.  The  condition  of  depression  is  dne  to  a  vasodilation 
of  the  arterioles,  especially  of  the  vcspcIs  supplied  by  the  splanchnica. 

Hence,  in  the  reflex  relation  of  the  afferent  nerves  to  the  ybso- 
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motor  centers  there  arc  two  kinds  of  fibers,  pressor  and  depressor. 
(1)  The  pressor  fibers  cause  a  vascular  narrowing,  due  to  a  reflex 
stimulation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  center.  (2)  The  depressor  fibers 
cause  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and  a  fall  of  arterial  blood-pres- 
sure, due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the  vasoconstrictor  center,  as  with  the 
nervous  depressor. 

There  are  also  reflex  vasodilator  fibers,  which  lower  arterial  blood- 
pressure  by  a  stimulation  of  the  vasodilator  center,  as  in  the  congestion 
of  erectile  tissue  and  the  afflux  of  blood  to  glands  in  activity. 

The  vasomotor  changes  can  be  studied  by  means  of  instruments 
which  register  the  changing  volume  of  a  part  at  each  systole  of  the 
heart  and  the  varying  diameter  of  the  arterioles.  These  instruments 
are  known  by  the  names  of  plethysmograph  and  oncometer. 

Fathologioal  Conditions  of  Circulation. — In  mitral  regurgitation 
the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  due 
to  the  blood  running  back  from  the  ventricle  at  each  systole.  This 
state  of  affairs  keeps  the  auricle  overfilled,  and  the  backing  of  the 
blood  causes  congestion  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  results  in 
cough  and  dyspncea. 

Sudden  death  can  result  from  a  thrombus  of  the  coronary  artery 
or  an  obliterating  arteritis  of  this  vessel. 

The  secretion  of  the  urine  is,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  varying 
arterial  tension  due  to  vasomotor  activity.  In  fever  the  vasomotor 
system  is  concerned  in  the  flushing  of  the  face  and  body. 

Hutchison  states  that  the  missing  of  beats  in  the  pulse  may  be 
caused  by  excess  of  excitability  in  the  auricles,  so  that  they  contract 
before  the  ventricles  have  finished  their  systole,  or  to  occasional  want  of 
conduction  from  auricle  to  ventricle  in  the  muscle ;  or  by  an  excess  of 
excitability  in  the  ventricles,  so  that  they  contract  before  the  impulse 
arrives  from  the  auricle,  hence,  when  this  impulse  does  arrive  the 
ventricle  is  refractory  and  does  not  respond.  We  can  separate  the 
causes  in  part  by  the  fact  that  ventricular  intermission,  during  which 
the  auricle  continues  to  beat  regularly,  must  always  be  twice  as  long 
as  the  ordinary  pulse  interval. 

Clinical  experience  teaches  that  irregularity  of  the  heart  seems 
especially  to  take  place  when  the  auricle  is  diseased.  There  is  a  form 
of  irregularity  of  the  heart  due  to  a  want  of  synchronism  in  action 
between  the  two  auricles  or  two  ventricles  respectively  or  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  as  a  whole. 

Cardiac  Dyspnoea. — Dyspnoea  of  heart  disease  is  due  to  insufficient 
oxidation  of  a  slowed  blood-current  and  to  effect  of  CO2  on  the  center 
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of  respiration.     Changes  also  take  place  in  the  epithelium  of      Hie 
alveolus. 

Cardiac  Fain. — Pain  in  the  heart  is  due  to  disease  of  the  corona  ^rv 
arteries  and  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta. 

Excess  of  Circulating  Fluid. — The  continuous  drinking  of  letrge 
quantities  of  water  anay  cause  the  heart  to  increase  its  systolic  forc^  to 
overcome  the  increased  amount  of  circulating  fluid  but  finally  it  m^J 
fatigue  itself,  weaken  and  ci»ase  acting.  Hence  an  excess  of  drinking  of 
fluid  is  injurious  in  weakness  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart- 
Effect  of  Various  Conditions. — Exercise,  mental  work,  rage  o.nd 
cold  elevate  blood-pressure;  the  last  two  causes  often  prodxaoe 
apoplexies.     Heat,  rest  and  sleep  depress  the  arterial  tension. 

Fharmacological. — Adrenalin  greatly  elevates  blood-pressure     t>y 
an  action  on  the  muscular  structure  of  the  arterioles,  or,  accordii3.g 
to  I^ngley,  by  an  action  on  the  myoneural  substance.     Amyl  nitri'fc^ 
or  nitroglycerine  lowers  arterial  tension  chiefly  by  an  action  on   'tl"*^ 
walls  of  the  arterioles.     Adrenalin,  when  given  with  nitroglycerix^-** 
overcomes  its  action  on  blood-pressure. 

Urea  increases  arterial  tension  bv  an  irritation  of  the  vasoe<^^^^' 
strictor  center.  On  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  urea  acts  locally  a^  * 
vasodilator. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RESPIRATION. 

Thb  study  of  digestion  and  circulation  has  taught  the  reader  the 
nature  of  the  methods  and  the  avenues  along  which  ingested  mate- 
J^als  must  pass  in  the  processes  of  their  elaboration  in  order  to  main- 
^ftin  the  requirements  of  life.     It  has  also  made  him  acquainted  with 
^e  various  forms  imder  which  those  materials  became  absorbable  and 
''^ificible  with  the  blood,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  renewed  in 
proportion  as  the  latter  is  changed  by  the  nutrient  movement     It  is 
^^own,  too,  that  the  liquid  and  soluble  products  of  digestion  and  the 
*ynaph  itself,  when  poured  into  the  venous  blood,  do  not  have  the  qual- 
^"ties  of  a  directly  nutrient   fluid    immediately    after   their   mixture 
^ith  the  blood.     In  order  that  these  qualities  should  develop  it  is 
^^essary  that  there  should  occur  the  intervention  of  an  essential  ele- 
ment, which  animals  find  in,  and  incessantly  draw  from,  the  envelop- 
^iig  atmosphere — oxygen.     The  latter  is  the  great  agent  in  the  final 
'transformations  which  the  various  organic  matters  must  imdergo. 
The  introduction  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  into  the  economy 
is,  therefore,  the  first  aim  of  the  function  of  respiration. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  various  gases  to  mingle  even  when 
Wet  membranes  separate  them  has  been  pointed  out.     Looked  at  in 
its  essential  character,  the  respiration  of  animals  consists  in  a  single 
exchange  of  gases  which  takes  place  during  the  action  exercised  by 
the  air  upon  the  blood.     In  fact,  atmospheric  oxygen,  brought  into 
contact  with  a  thin,  membranous  wall,  passes  through  it  and  pene- 
trates the  blood,  while  the  carbonic-acid  gas  contained  in  that  liquid 
is  freed  from  it  through  the  same  membrane.     Therefore,  if  respira- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  takes  something  away  from  the  blood,  on  the 
other,  it  communicates  to  it  a  principle  which  renders  it  suitable  to 
complete  the  organs,  furnish  material  for  their  secretions,  or  to  repair 
their  losses,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat  indispensable  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  functions.     It 
is  this  vivifying  principle  which  combines  with  the  organic  matters 
of  the  blood  to  form  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  that  are  unceas- 
ingly eliminated  by  expiration  and  which  are  soon  decomposed  in 
the  atmosphere  under  the  influence  of  solar  radiation,  to  furnish  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  to  vegetation. 

(341 ) 
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Tlie  blood,  with  its  complex  constitution,  becomes  in  this  way 
the  principal  medium  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  It  is 
known  to  be  collecting,  in  its  course,  for  its  own  reconstitution,  cer- 
tain materials  elaborated  bv  the  digestive  passages  and  tlien  deposit- 
ing assimilable  principles  in  the  various  tissues.  The  blood  repre- 
sents, therefore,  a  reparatory  fluid  whose  continual  renewal  and 
destruction,  intrusted  to  digestion  and  respiration,  constitute  the  twc 
inseparable  conditions  for  existence  of  the  higher  animals. 

When  air  is  fed  to  the  wood  in  the  firebox  of  a  boiler  a  process 
known  as  burning  takes,  place.  It  is  a  real  chemical  process:  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  wood,  so  that 
both  the  wood  and  oxygen  disappear  as  such.  The  carbon  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxygen  unite  to  form  carhonic-add  gas.  The  hydrogen 
and  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  by  their  union  form  water.  The 
two  substances  thus  formed  pass  off  in  the  smoke,  leaving  behind  as 
the  debris,  or  ashes,  the  mineral  part  of  the  wood.  By  this  burning 
also  termed  oxidation,  heat  and  a  flame  are  produced. 

Within  the  body  there  occurs  an  analogous  process,  also  termed 
oxidation,  whereby  the  oxygen  inhaled  into  the  body  slowly  bums  the 
protoplasm  of  cells  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  burning  of  the  wood  in 
the  boiler.  This  process  within  the  body  is  performed  so  slowly  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  flame,  but  there  is  yielded  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  would  be  produced  were  the  same  materials  burned 
within  a  furnace  or  stove.  Some  of  this  heat  is  utilized  to  give  warmth 
to  the  body,  while  the  remainder  of  it  is  converted  into  power  and 
energy,  so  that  the  body  may  do  work,  either  of  motion,  thought,  or 
manufacturing  the  various  products  of  the  body.  Oxidation  is  the 
essential  process  of  life;  when  it  ceases,  life  ends.  It  occurs  in  even/ 
cell  of  the  economy.  Its  degrees  of  oxidation  in  the  living  cells  can  be 
heightened  or  lowered  according  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  The  end- 
products  of  body-oxidation  are  also  carbonic-acid  gas,  water,  and  ashes, 
or  urea  as  occurred  in  furnace  oxidation. 

From  studies  in  general  physiology  it  is  known  that  the  peculiar 
form  of  energij  which  is  called  Ufe  exists  only  in  association  with 
living  cells  or  living  organisms.  It  is  liberated  during  a  catab- 
olisni,  or  destructive  metabolism  of  living  cell-protoplasm,  and  this 
metabolism  is  })<>ssible  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  During  these 
catabolic  metabolisms  tlie  living  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  the  deeply 
complex  protoplastic  molecule,  is  si)lit  up  into  two,  perhaps  more, 
simpler  molecules:  these  last,  which  probably  represent  proteids, 
may  again  sej)arate   into  still   simpler  ones.     Each  change   from  a 
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complex  compound  to  a  simpler  one  leads  to  (1)  liberation  of  energy 
upon  which  depend  the  numerous  activities  of  life  and  (2)  to  a  new 
combination  of  the  simpler  molecules  with  oxygen.  Thus,  oxygen 
is  the  cause  of  combustion,  and  the  complement  of  catabolism. 

Respiration  is  the  general  term  that  includes  all  of  those  activ- 
ities that  are  involved  in  the  furnishing  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  and 
the  removal  of  CO^  from  the  tissues  of  a  living  organism. 

The  respiratory  phenomena  do  not  exist  in  man  and  the  aerial 
vertebrates  only.  They  are  found,  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  in  all  of 
the  animal  species,  even  in  the  lowest;  these  last,  lacking  true  blood 
as  well  as  a  digestive  tube,  have  particular  juices  introduced  by  ab- 
sorption, the  nutrifive  quality  of  which  can  develop  only  under  the 
vivifying  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  the  intervention  of  this  gas  is  as  indispensable  to  the  plant  as  to 
the  animal  in  all  periods  of  life.  The  sap,  analogous  to  the  blood, 
cannot  be  sufiBciently  elaborated  and  become  a  really  nourishing 
fluid  except  by  the  oxygen. 

When  a  function  is  found  in  all  living  beings,  it  is  logical  to 
conclude  that  it  represents  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
their  existence.  Eespiration  incontestably  offers  that  character. 
Not  only  do  all  living  species  breathe  at  their  different  ages,  but  they 
cannot  develop,  or  persist  in  their  development,  except  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  function.  The  most  positive  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  the  cell  of  the  plant  and  the  cell  of  the  animal 
breathe,  one  in  the  seed  and  the  other  in  the  egg  in  which  it  is  organ- 
ized, and  that  all  development  is  arrested  as  soon  as  communication 
with  the  atmospheric  air  is  prohibited.  The  seed  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  plant  that  it  contains,  fixes 
some  traces  of  nitrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  exhales  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  was  in  a  chicken's  egg  that  respiration  of  the  embryo  was  first 
recognized;  when  the  surface  of  the  egg  was  covered  with  an  im- 
pervious coating  of  oil  or  varnish,  the  embryo  failed  to  develop. 
Later  it  was  proved  that  the  egg  containing  a  chick  in  the  process 
of  development  also  absorbs  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid. 

The  life  of  mammals  shows  another  form  of  the  phenomenon: 
in  them  the  foetus,  by  reason  of  a  certain  union  of  its  vascular  appa- 
ratuses, draws  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  the  necessary  oxygen 
which  its  pulmonary  surface  cannot  yet  supply.  The  villi  of  the 
placenta,  plunged  into  the  vascular  sinuses  of  the  uterus,  effect 
a  kind  of  respiration  there. 
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THE    RESPIRATORY    APPARATUS. 

The  object  of  respiration  is  twofold,  viz.:  to  supply  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  the  numerous  oxidation  processes  that  are  constantly 
occurring  within  the  body,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  within  the  body.  The  most  important  organs  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  lungs  or  the  gills,  as  the  case  may  be,  though  it  must 
never  be  entertained  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the  special  seats  for 
those  combustion-processes  whereby  carbonic  acid  ensues  as  the  final 
result.  These  processes  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues.  The  limgs  or  the  gills  are  merely  the  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  the  two  essential  gases.  For  this  interchange  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  air  should  pass  into  them  and 
that  the  changed  air  should  be  expelled  from  them. 

In  essence  a  lung  or  a  gill  is  constructed  of  a  thin  membrane, 
whose  one  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water,— depending  upon 
the  species  of  animal, — ^while  on  the  other  surface  there  is  a  network 
of  blood-vessels,  the  separating  membrane  between  the  blood  and 
aerating  medium  being  the  thin  walls  of  the  small  blood-vessels  and 
the  fine  membrane  upon  which  they  are  distributed.  The  principle 
is  always  the  same  in  all  respiratory  apparatuses;  the  difference 
between  the  simplest  and  most  complicated  ones  is  one  of  degree 
only. 

In  all  animals  in  which,  by  reason  of  their  complex  structure,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  special  arrangements  for  the  performance 
of  the  respiratory  function  it  is  found  that  the  act  is  divided  into 
two  stages:  (a)  an  external  respiration,  where  the  interchange  is 
between  the  air  or  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  circulating 
medium  of  blood  on  the  other,  as  it  passes  through  richly  vascu- 
lar skin,  tracheae,  gills  or  lungs;  (h)  an  internal  respiration,  which 
is  an  interchange  between  the  blood  or  the  Kmph  and  the  cells  of  the 
various  tissues  of  the  entire  bodv. 

Our  consideration  of  the  subject  will  confine  us  to  the  study  of 
the  human  respiratory  organs.  The  most  important  of  the  human 
apparatus  are  the  lungs,  which  are  contained  within  the  closed  chest, 
or  thorax,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  outside  except 
through  the  avenue  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  pulmonary  apparatus  consists  of:  (1)  the  air-passages — 
nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchi,  which  commimicate 
with  the  lungs;  (2)  the  lungs  with  their  immense  number  of  small 
sacs,  known  as  the  air-vesicles;   and  (3)  the  thorax.    The  accessory 
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m-oacleB  of  reepiratioB,  when  called  into  play,  make  the  thorax  act 
as   a,  bellows,  forcibly  causing  ingrees  and  egreae  of  air. 

The  Aii>pMt^w. — The  very  first  portion  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sageway, the  noee,  is  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  emell  and  will 
\>e  treated  in  detail  when  that  subject  is  discuesed;  the  anatomy  of 
the  pharynx  baa  been  previously  noted  when  the  alimentary  canal  was 
ander  attention.  The  larynx  ie  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pas- 
iage,  being  a  dilatation  of  the  trachea.  It  is  the  cartilaginous  box 
which  contains  the  atructures  concerned  in  the  production  of  voice. 
It  will  be  described  later  in  connection  with  that  function. 


Vig.  HI. — Human  Respirntory  Apparatus.      (DwAL.) 
It  showi  the  brauchlag  at  tbe  broncbln  In  the  loUrlor  of  the  lunta. 

The  Trachea  and  Bronchi.— The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  com* 
oined  membranous  and  cartilaginous  cylindrical  tube,  flattened  pos- 
teriorly. Commencing  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  it  ter- 
minates  hy  dividing  into  two  bronchi  opposite  the  third  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. Its  length  ia  about  four  inches,  its  breadth  (lesa  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male),  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  bronchi  diverge 
from  the  trachea  to  the  lungs  behind  the  great  blood-vessels  running 
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from  the  base  of  the  cardiac  organ.     The  broachus  on  the  right  A^^ 
about  an  inch  in  length,  nine  more  vertically  to  the  root  ol  t** 
lung  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  donial  vertebra  and  posterior  tot^" 
ri^lit  pulmonary  artery.     The  left  bronchus,  less  in  diameter  th^*-'' 
the  right,  but  about  twice  its  length,  paeeee  downward  and  oatrtr — ^ 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  root  of  its  corresponding  lon^^?" 
The  bronchi  and  the  trachea  are  composed  of  a  series  of  eartilagiiMH^^* 
rings  lined  with  mucous  membrane.    The  trachea  and  bronchi  ip**'^ 
encircled  Ijv  tlie  cartilaginous  rings,  which  are  not  closed  posteriorly^ 


V\g.  112. — Bronchia 


ml  T.nnip,  Poalcrior  View,   (Sappbt.I    (From 
ty."'    (iipyritflil.    IHse,    by    D.    Appleton   and 


(T  lobr.  ID.  Lett  bnniTh 
rli'le  at  brirt.  II.  l/ftl 
vein.  IE,  RlKht  luiwrior 
IT,    Inferlon   Tenm    utk. 


fxcept  l>y  n  strong'  fibrci-i'lastii:  nienibrane,  and  contain  a  layer  of  pale 
unstripeil  muscular  fibfrs  running  in  a  transvers*  and  longitudinal 
direction.  The  cnrtilnginniis  rings  ])rpsorvo  the  caliber  of  the  trachea. 
The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  and  its  color  is  reddish 
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white.  Its  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  columnar  form.  The  vibra- 
tory movement  of  the  cilia — being  directed  upward — removes  dust 
from  the  lungs.  Minute  glands  of  the  racemose  variety,  which  open 
upon  the  surface,  are  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  nerves 
supplying  the  trachea  and  lungs  are  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
sympathetic. 

The  Lungs  are  in  the  thorax,  one  on  each  side,  separated  by  the 
heart  and  the  large  blood-vessels.  In  the  constantly  changing 
diameters  of  the  chest  they  accurately  fill  the  chest  which  contains 
them.  They  are  free,  and  attached  only  by  their  roots.  They  are 
closely  invested  with  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura.  The  root  of 
the  lung  is  placed  near  its  middle  internally,  and  consists  of  the 
bronchus,  the  puhnonary  arteries  and  the  veins,  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  bronchia,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  all  invested  with  a  reflection 
of  pleura.  The  right  lung  has  its  root  behind  the  superior  vena 
cava.  The  root  of  the  left  lung  lies  partly  beneath  the  arch  of  and 
partly  in  front  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta.  In  the  root 
of  the  right  lung  the  bronchus  is  the  highest;  in  the  root  of  the 
left  limg  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  highest.  The  bronchi,  before 
entering  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  the  hilus,  subdivide, 
the  right  into  three  branches,  the  left  into  two,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  lobes  in  each  lung.  Each  lung  is  conical,  with  a  broad, 
concave  crest  resting  on  the  diaphragm  and  a  rounded  apex  standing 
above  the  level  of  the  first  rib  into  the  neck.  Its  outer  surface  is 
convex  and  its  inner  surface  is  concave  and  faces  the  heart. 

The  weight  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  vary  according  to 
many  conditions.  Their  average  weight  is  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  and  their  total  capacity  three  hundred  cubic  inches.  Their 
long  diameter  is  the  greatest  and  deepest  on  the  posterior  surface. 
The  right  lung  is  shorter  than  the  left,  but  wider  and  of  somewhat 
greater  bulk.  The  right  lung  has  three  lobes,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  the  smallest  and  the  lowest  one  the  largest.  The  left  lung 
has  two  lobes,  of  which  the  lower  is  the  larger.  Between  the  lobes 
of  the  left  lung  in  front  there  exists  a  large  angular  notch,  corres- 
ponding with  the  position  at  which  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Normal  lung-tissue  always  shows  a  specific  gravity  less  than  that 
of  water;  consequently  it  will  float  when  thrown  into  water.  Xo 
other  tissue  does  this.  However,  should  lung-tissue  in  which  con- 
solidation has  resulted  from  some  disease  or  the  lung-tissue  from  a 
child  that  has  never  breathed  be  thus  tried,  it  will  sink  like  other 
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tisBuee.  This  vater-teflt  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  tiie  medico-l^al  teita 
applied  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  fotutd  dead  was  "stillboTii"  or 
was  a  victim  of  infanticide. 

The  tubstance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture, 
crepitating  when  handled  because  of  the  air  contained  in  its  tissoe. 
Lung-tiesue  is  very  highly  elastic;  it  completely  collapses  when  re- 
moved from  the  thorax  or  if  the  thoracic  walla  be  pnnctured  so  as  to 
admit  air  from  the  outside  into  the  pleural  cavity. 


Tig.  113.— Tklold  of  a  Terminal  BronchuR  and  a  Qroop  of  Air-eella 
Modtratrly  Distended  liy  Injection,  from  the  Human  Subject.  (ROBIK.) 
(From  Milla's  "Animai  Pli.vsiolog;-,"  copjriglit.  1889,  by  D.  AppletoD 
and  Company.) 

In  color  the  lunfrs  are  pinkish  at  birth,  but  of  a  mottled  slate 
color  in  adult  life.  The  dark-colored  patches  are  produced  by  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  material  that  has  been  inhaled  and  deposited 
within  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.  The  carbon 
particles  arc  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  being  carried  into  the  lym- 
phatic openings  by  the  leucocytes. 

Bronchi. — In  structure  the  bronchi  resemble  the  trachea.  In  the 
bronchi,  however,  there  are  Tinstriped  muscular  fibers  forming  the 
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w^^jLSCularis  mucosce,  while  the  cartilaginous  elements  are  scattered 

BLV>oiit  equall]^  in  all  parts  of  their  circumference. 

As  the  bronchi  are  traced  in  the  lungs  they  divide  into  tubes  of 

lesB  diameter.  These  again  subdivide  into  tubes  growing  smaller  in 
a  gradual  manner.  After  a  certain  stage  of  division  each  tube  is 
reduced  to  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  incli,  and  is  denominated  a 
bronchiole.  These  bronchioles  then  open  into  blind  spaces  called 
infundibula,  which  are  lined  with  air-cells.  Near  the  ending  of  the 
bronchiole  with  the  infundibulum  the  former  ciliated  epithelium  dis- 
appears and  another  variety  of  epithelium  appears.  This  new  variety 
of  epithelium  consists  of  small,  flat,  polygonal  nucleated  cells.     This 
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Fig.  114. — ^Temunation  of  a  Bronchus  in  an  Alveolus, 
a,  BronchioU.    ft,  Cayltj  of  the  alveolus,    r,  Air-ceUs. 

flat,  thin  epithelium  also  lies  over  the  blood-vessels  and  even  extends 

between  the  blood-vessels. 

The  alveoli  of  any  group  or  series  always  communicate  with  one 
another  to  open  by  a  common  orifice  into  a  terminal  bronchus.  In 
size  they  average  roughly  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Form  is  given  to  the  air-cells  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  membrane  of 
slightly  fibrillated  connective  tissue  which  contains  some  corpuscles. 
This  is  closely  surrounded  by  a  great  many  fine,  elastic  fibers  which 
give  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  its  characteristic  elasticity. 
Some  nonstriped  muscular  fibers  are  apparent  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  cells;  in  certain  diseases  these  become  abnormally 
developed.  The  number  of  alveoli  has  been  estimated  to  be  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  whose  superficial  area  is  sixty  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  body. 
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Within  the  alveolar  walls  esists  a  dense  capillary  netwo.'^-' 
They  arc  placed  more  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  vesicle,  beiX'^ 
covered  only  by  the  thin  lining  of  the  air-saea.     So  densely  are  ti^^ 
arranged  that  the  Bpacea  between  the  capillaries  are  even  nuTor^-^ 
than  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries,  which  here  are  about  one  thre?"^ 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     In  man  between  the  folds  o^ 
two  adjacent  air-cells  there  is  found  but  a  single  layer  of  capillaiies, 
while  on  the  boundary'  line  between  two  air-cells  the  course  of  the 
capillaries  beoomoa  so  twisted  that  they  project  into  the  cavities  ol 


tig.  115.  -Kpcliuti  of  the  rarenc-hyina  of  the  Human  Lung,  Injected 
Tlirmigh  the  Pulmonary  Arl«ry,      (Schulze.)      (From  Mills's  "Animal 
Physiologj'."  (wpyright,  ISRfl,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 
a,  a,  r.  r,  Walla  ot  the  >lr-nllB.     b.  Small  arterial  branch. 


the  alveoli.  By  these  arrangements,  and  particularly  since  the  inter- 
vening septa  are  so  very  thin  and  permeable,  the  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  the  air  becomes  complete,  as  two  sides  of  a  capillary  are 
thus  exposed  at  the  same  time. 

Blood-iapply. — The  lungs  receive  a  copious  supply  ot  blood  from 
two  Hoiirces:  (1)  the  pulmonary  and  (2)  the  ironchial  arteries.  The 
bronchial  arteries  furnish  nutriment  for  the  lung-tissues.  Six  thou- 
sand liters  of  blood  pass  through  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  bonra. 
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The  Pleura. — Each  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane — 
the  pleura — composed  of  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  lung;  the  other  adheres  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest-wall.  These  layers  are  designated  visceral  and 
parietal.  The  visceral  pleura  envelops  the  lung,  while  the  parietal 
pleura  lines  the  thoracic  wall.  The  two  become  continuous  with  one 
another  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 

By  this  means  two  large  serous  sacs  are  formed,  each  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  other.  The  pleural  tissue  is  composed  of  a 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  endothelium.  During  health  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  always  in  contact  with  one  another,  just 
enough  fluid  being  present  between  them  to  allow  of  their  gliding 
over  one  another  with  but  very  little  friction  during  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  respiratory  acts. 

lymphatics. — ^These  are  very  numerous  in  lung-tissue  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  several  systems. 

Henrei. — ^The  nervous  supply  of  the  lungs  is  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  derived  from  the  vagus  and  sympa- 
thetic. The  nerves  enter  the  lungs  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
bronchi  and  their  branches  and  end  in  the  unstriped  muscle. 

The  function  of  the  nonstriped  muscular  tissue  of  the  lungs 
seems  to  be  to  offer  a  general  resistance  to  increased  pressure  within 
the  air-passages  as  may  occur  during  forced  expiration,  as  speaking, 
singing,  blowing,  etc.  The  vagus  is  the  nerve  which  supplies  motor 
fibers  to  these  muscle-fibers. 

MECHANISM  OF  RESPIRATION. 

If  respiration  be  suspended  but  a  very  short  time  there 
will  soon  be  felt  a  lively  anxiety  due  to  the  nonsatisfaction  of  an 
imperative  need.  This  sensation  of  anxiety  is  produced  by  an  inter- 
nal sensation  calling  for  need  of  breathing,  it  being  promptly  relieved 
by  the  proper  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  When  the  air 
inspired  and  retained  becomes  unfit  for  further  oxidation,  there 
arises  another  internal  sensation  which  calls  for  the  expulsion  of 
that  same  air.  Each  respiratory  movement  is,  therefore,  preceded 
by  a  particular  sensation  which  commands  its  execution. 

These  two  movements  constitute,  by  their  regular  succession,  a 
complete  respiration,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  in  the  lungs 
regular  currents  which  serve  incessantly  to  renew  the  air  altered  by 
its  contact  with  the  blood.  The  mechanism  for  the  accomplishment 
of  respiration  consists  in  an  alternate  dilatation  and  contracticuL  of 
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the  chest  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled  from  the 
lungs.  These  two  acts  have  received  the  respective  names:  itupira- 
tion  and  expiration.  As  is  known,  the  whole  external  surfaces  of 
the  lungs  are  in  direct  contact  in  an  air-tight  manner  with  the  inner 
wall  of  the  thorax,  so  that  the  lungs  must  be  distended  with  every 
dilatation  of  the  thoracic  wall  as  well  as  be  diminished  in  volume  by 
evory  contraction  of  the  same  wall.  The  movements  of  the  lungs 
are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  passive,  being  dependent  upon  the 
movements  of  the  thoracic  wall.  This  close  approsimation  of  lung 
to  thoracic  wall  iB  dependent  upon  a  state  of  elastic  tension  main- 
tained within  the  lung,  due  to  pressure  exerted  by  the  presence  in 
the  lung  of  residual  air. 


Fig.  116. — DiagratniDatJc  Represmtation  of  tfae  Action  of  th« 
DUphragin.      (Beclabd.) 
If  a  represents  a   plane  eitendtns  tn  eiplrallon   from   tha  itcaiiiiiit   In  the 
TSTtebra,  xni  D  the  poiltlan  at  the  diaphragm  In  Inspiration,  tha  plane  a  will 
more  to  A,  while  the  diaphragm   will  deacend  to  d. 

From  these  data  it  becomes  evident  that  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  inspiration  is  such  a  movement  of  the  walls 
or  the  diaphragm,  or  the  movement  of  the  two  synchronously,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  interior  should  be  increased.  By  reason  of  this 
increase  there  would  be  produced  a  temporary  vacuum  in  the  newly 
acquired  space,  or  at  least  a  great  diminution  of  pressure  within  the 
lungs,  so  tha't  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  outside  is  greater  than 
that  within.  Consequently  there  will  be  generated  a  current  of  air 
proceeding  from  the  outside  air  through  the  larvnx  and  trachea  into 
(he  lungs,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  pressure  upon  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  chest.  The  moment  this  point  is  reached  there 
is  cessation  of  the  current.  This  incoming  of  the  air  constitutes  the 
first  of  the  two  acts  of  respiration,  namely:    inspiration. 

For  the  expulsion  of  the  air  that  is  no  longer  fit  for  oxidation 
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U  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  reverse  movement  of  the  thoracic 
vftlls  whereby  the  cheet-capacity  is  diminished.  This  act  increases 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  contained  air,  with  the  result  that  as 
much  of  it  is  expelled  along  the  usual  avenues  for  its  passage  as  U 
necessary  to  equalize  the  pressure  upon  the  ineide  and  outside  of 
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Vie  chest.  This  outgoing  of  air  constitutea  the  second  act  of  rospira- 
ion:  expiration.  The  regular  succession  of  these  two  alternating 
-urrents  of  air  constitutes  breathing,  or  respiration. 

Iiupiratioii. — Inspiration    has    for   its   motive   agents   the   dia- 
phragm, tbe  intercartilagenous  part  of  internal  intcmostals,  the  long 
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and  Bliort  elevators  of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intercostale.  All  of 
these  muBcles  by  their  contraction  directly  affect  the  expanfiion  of  the 
chest.  The  diaphragm  is,  par  excellence,  the  muscle  of  inspiration; 
the  others  do  not  contract  very  extensively  except  for  the  needs  of 
labored  or  forced  inspiration.  The  acaleni  are  concerned  in  women 
to  aid  inspiration  of  the  superior  costal  type,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  sex. 

^Vhen  a  person  is  devoid  of  strong  emotions  or  is  not  raigaged 


Fig.  1 18. — .Schema  o(  Respiratory  MechaniBm  in  Inepirstion. 
(LAULAMfi.)      ((See  explanation,  Kig.  119.) 

in  work  or  exercise,  the  breathing  is  quiet  and  regular.  It  is  then 
Bai<l  to  bo  of  the  ordinary  type  and  is  principally  diaphragmatic  in 
character. 

When,  however,  the  breathing  is  extraordinary  in  type,  various 
other  niuHcles  are  called  into  action. 

The  size  of  the  chest-cavity  is  increased  in  (a)  its  vertical 
diameter  as  well  as  in  (b)  its  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters. 
Tlie  diameters  are  ascertained  by  means  of  calipers. 

From  the  student's  study  of  anatomy  he  knows  that  the  dia- 
phragm, when  at  rest  and  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  presents  the  gen- 
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eral  form  of  h  dome.  The  peak,  or  convexity,  of  tlie  dome  points 
upward.  The  student  also  knons  that  during  contraction  atl  nms- 
clea  ahorteD  their  fibers,  to  which  law  the  diaphragm  is  no  exception. 
B;  its  contraction  the  convexity  of  the  dome  is  materially  dimin- 
ished, thereby  producing  more  space  and  increasing  ike  vertical  diam- 
eter. This  helps  very  materially  to  produce  a  vacuum  into  which  air 
from  outside  of  the  body  is  pushed  by  atmospheric  pressure.  That 
is,  there  occurs  inspiration. 


Fig.  llfl. — Schema  of  Reapiratory  Mechanism  in  Expiration. 

n.  Tlxmicle  caTltr  bavInK  at  lU  baae  an  elastic  membrane.  bavlDf  a  cord 
attaelwd  wbleb  makci  traction  In  a  Tcrttcal  direction  on  the  elaitlc  membrane 
Wblch  reprewnt*  the  dtapbragm.  Tbe  liottle  baa  a  cork  with  three  openings, 
I,  Repreaenti  Ibe  trachea  opening  Into  a  rubber  ballooD.  Po,  ttepreaentlDB  a 
lunc.  r,  Connectlna  the  Interior  at  tbe  bottle  with  a  mercurial  manometer, 
t',  A  tube  with  a  clamp  to  be  put  on  when  Ibe  rubtwr  Inns  haa  been  Inflated; 
It  ««Bneote  tbe  apace  Th,  wblcb  repreaenta  tbe  pleural  cavltr. 

The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves. 

In  addition  to  the  diaphragm,  inspiration  is  aided  by  the  raising 
of  the  ribs  and  sternum.  Since  the  ribs  are  hinged  posteriorly  to 
the  vertebral  column,  it  is  their  lateral  and  anterior  portions  which 
poseeSB  the  most  motion;  that  is,  their  direction  is  slightly  forward 
■ndnpwud. 
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In  ascending,  the  ribs  straighten  upon  the  spinal  column,  and, 
instead  of  the  lower  ones  in  particular  being  so  oblique,  are  now 
found  to  occupy  a  more  nearly  horizontal  plane.  This  increases  the 
antero-posterior  diameter.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ribs  are  raised 
they  undergo  a  movement  of  rotation,  by  virtue  of  which  they  sep- 
arate from  the  median  line  of  the  chest.  It  is  this  movement  which 
produces  an  enlargement  of  the  thorax  in  its  lateral  diameter  at  the 
same  time  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  slightly  increased. 


Fig.  120. — Schema  of  Action  of  Intercostal  Muscles.     (Landois.) 

I.  When  the  rods  a  and  b  which  represent  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  inter- 
costal space  must  be  widened  (e,  /  —  c,  d).  On  the  opposite  sid«  when  the 
rods  are  raised  the  line  g-h  is  shortened  (i,  k  —  g,  h),  the  direction  of  the 
external  intercostal.  1-m,  is  lengthened  il,  m  —  p,  n)  in  the  direction  of  the 
dnternal    Intercostals. 

II.  When  the  ribs  are  raised  the  intercartllaginei  indicated  bj  g-h  and  th« 
external  intercostals  indicated  by  l-k  are  shortened.  When  the  ribs  are  raised 
the  position  of  the  muscular  fibers  is  indicated  by  the  diagonals  of  the  rhombs 
becoming  shorter. 


During  extraordinary  inspiration — as  that  caused  by  violent 
muscular  exercise  or  when  some  pathological  condition  is  present  so 
that  air  finds  its  way  into  the  chest  only  as  the  result  of  strong  mus- 
cular effort — the  other  muscles  are  called  into  service:  the  scaleni, 
sterno-cleido   mastoids,    trapezii,    lesser    pectorals,   posterior    serrati, 
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rliomboide,  extensor  muscleB  of  vertebral  column;    also  some  of  the 
laxyngeal,  palate  and  facial  muscles. 

Expiration.' — Expiration,  when  it  is  effected  with  the  aid  of 
muecular  powers,  has  as  its  causative  agents  the  internal  intercostals, 
the  triangular  stemi,  the  two  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  posterior  inferior  serratus  and  quadratus  lumborum.  It  is 
in  complex  expiration — ^as  crying,  coughing,  singing,  expectoration, 
sneezing,  etc. — ^that  the  preceding  muscles  enter  into  contraction.  The 
abdominal  muscles  are  the  most  powerful  in  the  above-named  group. 
1^1  general,  it  may  be  said  that  any  and  all  ftiuscles  concerned  in  the 
depression  of  the  ribs  belong  to  the  expiratory  set  of  muscles. 

On  the  contrary,  ordinary  expiration  can  be  affected  by  the  mere 
^'elaxation  of  those  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  inspiration. 
^^ring  this  relaxation  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  by  reason 
^^  their  elasticity,  compress  the  air-distended  lungs,  and  by  so  doing 
^^'J^pel  expiration.  The  lung-tissue  itself  helps  to  the  extent  of  its 
^^ti  elasticity.  The  expenditure  of  that  power  and  energy  necessary 
*^  produce  inspiration  now  becomes  the  expiratory  exponent.  Dur- 
^^g  ordinary  and  tranquil  breathing  this  elastic  recoil  of  the  stretched 
^^JUponents  is  amply  sufficient  to  expel  the  air  from  the  limgs.  Thus 
^^  muscular  energy  is  required  to  perform  expiration. 

A  normal  lung  is  never  able  to  contract  to  its  fullest  ability, 

^^nce  it  is  always  distended  to  some  extent  by  reason  of  its  cohesive 

attraction  with  the  interior  of  the  chest-walls,  as  well  as  because  of 

'the  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  air  within  the  vesicles  which 

exerts  an  expansive  pressure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  expiratory  muscles  be 
more  nmnerous  and  powerful  than  the  inspiratory  ones,  it  is  because 
the  former  are  intended  especially  for  complex  expiration;  that  is  to 
say,  violent  actions,  since  ordinary  expiration  is  able  to  be  effected  by 
the  mere  elaeticity  of  the  parts.  During  expiration  the  lungs,  which 
were  dilated,  return  upon  themselves,  so  that  they  let  out  a  quantity 
of  air  nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  entered  at  first.  The  lungs, 
which  are  seen  to  be  entirely  passive  during  inspiration,  can  partici- 
pate actively  in  expiration,  particularly  in  such  complex  acts  as  ex- 
pectoraticm,  coughing,  etc, 

MODES  OF  RESPIRATION. 

There  are  various  modes  of  respiration  in  man  and  in  mammals 
which  are  usually  classed  under  three  principal  types.  In  the  abdom- 
inal type,  characteristic  among  children,  the  ribs  remain  motionless 
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and  the  respiratory  action  is  revealed  only  by  the  moTements  of     tie 
abdominal    wall ;    this    becomes   projecting   during   inspiration      ^tnd 
sinks  during  expiration.     In  the  inferior  costal  type,  man's  type,    the 
respiratory  movements  take  place  especially  at  the  level  of  the  lo%»'er 
ribs,  beginning  with  the  seventh.     Finally,  in  the  superior  costal,    or 
clavicular,  type,  the  respiratory  movements  are  very  manifest  oKxh' 
about  the  upper  ribs,  especially  the  first,  which  are  carried  upwa^ 
and  forward.     The  clavicle  also  participates  in  this  movement.    Tl^ 
last  type  is  the  mode  of  respiration  peculiar  to  women,  who  pr 
sent  it   very  early.     The  state  of  pregnancy,  which  would  great 
interfere  with  the  other  types  of  respiration,  does  not  hinder  breatE: 
ing  very  much   in  this  last  type,  since  the  movements  take  pla< 
naturally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 


-IS 


Fig.  121. — Tracing  of  a  Respiratory  Movement.     (Fobtvb.) 

A  whole  respiratory  movement  is  comprised  between  a  and  a.  Inspiration 
extending  from  a  to  6  and  expiration  from  b  to  a.  The  waves  at  e  are  caused 
by  heart-beats. 

Mays  and  Kellogg  have  found  that  pure-blooded  Indian  girls, 
who  hav(»  never  worn  corsets,  usually  have  the  abdominal  type  and  not 
the  costal  type  of  re8j)iration.  Fitz  found  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
type  of  respiration  of  the  two  sexes  when  the  corset  had  been  removed. 

The  superior  costal  type  is  perfectly  established  in  girls  and 
women  who  have  never  worn  a  corset  and  this  is  probably  due  to 
heredity. 

ft 

Anion<^  animals  the  al)dominal  type  of  respiration  is  found  in 
the  liorse,  the  eat,  the  rabbit  and  the  inferior  costal  type  in  the  dog. 

The  Stethograph,  or  Pneumograph. — To  gain  an  exact  idea  of 
the  time  occupied  in  the  various  phases  of  respiration  it  becomes  neces- 
sai'V  to  obtain  its  curve,  or  pnviniiaio(jmiu.  The  apparatus  for  re- 
cording^ these  respiratory  movements  is  termed  a  stethograph,  or 
punnuoijrapJi. 

The  simplest  form  of  stethofrra])h  is  that  of  Brondgeest.  It  con- 
sists of  a  brass  saucer-sha])ed  vessel  covered  with  a  double  layer  of 
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rubber  membrane.  The  air  is  forced  in  between  the  two 
layers  until  the  external  layer  bulges  outward.  This 
stethograph  is  placed  in  position  on  the  chest  by  means  of 
tapes.  The  cavity  of  the  saucer-shaped  apparatus  com- 
municates with  a  recording  tambour,  which  writes  down 
the  movements  on  a  revolving  smoked  drum. 

The  resultant  curve,  known  as  the  pneumatogram, 
shows  that  the  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
chest-wall  consume  nearly  equal  times.  The  ascending 
limb  (inspiration)  is  begun  with  moderate  rapidity,  be- 
comes accelerated  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  to  be  again 
slowed  at  its  end.  The  descending  limb  (expiration)  shows 
the  same  characteristics  as  to  its  constructiony  thereby 
giving  a  gradual  fall  to  the  curve. 

Inspiration  is  Slightly  Shorter  than  Expira- 
tion.— ^For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
average  respiratory  rhythm  is :  Inspiration  :  expiration  : : 
5.:  6.  However,  it  is  known  that  various  authors  give  dif- 
ferent ratios,  and  in  women,  children,  and  old  people  6  to 
8  or  6  to  9  may  be  found.  Immediately  following  expira- 
tion there  is  a  slight  pause. 

Cases  are  rather  rare  in  which  the  dura- 
tion of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  equal,  or 
that  of  expiration  shorter  than  inspiration. 
When  the  respiratory  movements  are  studied 
as  depicted  on  the  pneumatogram,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  practically  no  pause  between  the 
end  of  inspiration  and  the  beginning  of  expira- 
tion. 


Fig.  122.— Marey's 
Tpnpanum  and  Lever. 
(Sanderson.) 

J,  Lerer.   B.  TjmptmvLm. 
F.  Tube  irhich   oonimuni- 


irlih  catitj  of  the 
tympanum  and  oonnecta 
inth  tha  timdh«al  oannala 
or  tha  cardiograph. 


RESPIRATORY  SOUNDS. 

If  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  a  portion  of 
a  lung  at  sonic  distance  away  from  the  trachea 
and  larger  bronchi,  a  sound  will  be  heard  the 
character  of  which  is  variously  described  as  soft 
or  sighing,  resembling  the  rustling  of  leaves  iA 
a  slight  wind.  The  sound  is  heard  during  the 
whole  of  inspiration  and  is  followed  by  a  short 
expiratory  sound.  The  inspiratory  sound  is 
three  times  the  length  of  the  expiratory.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  movements  of 
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inspiration  are  to  those  of  expiration  in  point  of  time  as  5  to  6, 
while  the  vesicular  sound  of  inspiration  is  to  tiiat  of  expiration  u 
3  to  1.  The  cause  of  vesicular  sound,  a4Xordiiig  to  one  theory,  ii 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  passing  of  air  into  and  out  of  the  alveoli 
and  infundibula,  the  friction  here  generating  a  sound,  aided  b;  the 
sudden  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles. 

If  now  the  stethoBcope  is  placed  over  the  trachea  just  above  the 
suprasternal  notch,  two  sounds  are  heard:  one  during  inspiration, 
the  other  during  expiration.  They  are 
not  of  equal  length;  the  inspiratory  ia 
the  longer.  The  quality  of  both  sound:) 
may  be  described  as  blowing,  tubular,  or 
bronchial.  The  expiratory  part  is  more 
intense  and  frequently  of  higher  pitch. 
This  bronchial  sound  is  produced,  by  air 
in  passing  through  the  chink  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  thrown  into  vibration, 
and  imparts  its  motion  to  the  columns  of 
air  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

In  practical  medicine  it  is  inferred 
that,  when  the  vesicular  murmur  is 
heard  over  any  portion  of  the  lung-tis- 
sue, this  area  being  properly  distended, 
the  lung  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  If, 
however,  the  expiratory  portion  of  it  be- 
comes loud  and  prolonged,  it  excites 
inquiry. 

QUANTITY  OF  AIR  BRBATHED. 

The  determination  of  the  volume  of 

i<f;^"tve\'hl,™lr  e^'pi^'""'"  **^  necessary  to  the  needs  of  human 
respiration  is  a  problem  that  has  re- 
ceived much  attention.  Because  of  a  multitude  of  circumstances, 
both  external  as  well  as  those  that  are  proper  to  the  individual  himself, 
the  figures  representing  the  quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at 
each  inspiration  and  the  quantity  that  leaves  them  at  each  corres- 
ponding expiration  can  scarcely  have  more  than  an  approximate  value. 
Nevertheless,  results  which  sufficiently  agree  to  permit  of  establish- 
ing an  average  of  the  quantity  of  air  put  in  circulation  during  each 
normal  respiratory  movement  have  been  arrived  at.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally admitted  that  in  an  adult  and  healthy  man,  each  inspiration 
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introduces  into  the  .pulmonary  apparatus  about  20  cubic  inches 
of  air. 

Among  the  numerous  observers  who  have  occupied  themselves 
with  the  study  of  the  quantity  of  air  put  into  circulation,  Herbst  and 
Hutchinson,  in  particular,  may  be  cited.  The  latter's  spirometer  is 
the  instrument  which  has  been  most  frequently  used  to  secure  data 
in  experiments  along  this  line.  It  represents  essentially  a  gaso- 
meter. It  is  furnished  with  a  fixed  scale  and  a  movable  indicator; 
the  latter  follows  the  movements  of  the  air  receiver  and  indicates 
them  on  the  graduated  scale.  The  receiver  dips  into  a  reservoir 
filled  with  water  and  communicates  with  the  chest  of  the  experi- 
menter by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  ending  in  a  glass  or  metal  funnel. 

To  measure  the  volume  of  air  concerned  in  exaggerated  respira- 
tion, the  experimenter  is  made  to  stand  up,  care  being  taken  that  his 
chest  is  free  from  any  restraint  that  would  hinder  the  mobility  of  his 
chest.  After  several  forceful  inspirations  and  expirations,  he  inhales 
the  greatest  quantity  of  air  that  he  can  draw  into  his  lungs.  With 
the  tube  of  the  spirometer  between  his  lips  he  then  makes  the  fullest 
possible  expiration. 

By  subjecting  about  two  thousand  persons  to  this  test  Hutchin- 
son recognized  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  maximum  inspiration 
and  expiration  can  put  into  circulation  varies  according  to  the 
individuaL  It  is  230  cubic  inches  for  a  man  5  feet  8  inches  in 
stature.  According  to  this  observer,  the  prime  factor  in  producing 
yariance  in  pulmonary  capacity  is  mainly  the  size  of  the  individual. 

For  every  inch  of  height  from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  8  additional 
cubic  inches  are  given  out  by. a  forceful  expiration  after  a  full 
inspiration.  Vice  versa,  for  every  inch  below  the  5-foot  mark  the 
capacity  is  diminished  by  the  same  amount. 

The  mobility  of  the  thoracic  walls  has  here  a  real  influence. 
Persons  with  narrow  chests  are  sometimes  found  who  can  dilate  the 
thorax  much  more  than  those  in  whom  the  circumference  of  that 
part  of  the  body  is  greater.  With  equal  dimensions,  the  number 
indicated  by  the  spirometer  increases  with  the  dilatability  of  the 
thorax. 

The  individual's  capacity  appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  period 
from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  year,  showing  a  gradual 
increase  until  the  latter  mark  is  reached.  From  this  point  it  begins 
to  diminish,  to  become,  in  old  age,  less  than  it  was  even  in  youth. 

Observers  agree  in  admitting  that,  in  woman,  the  maximum 
volume  expired  is  perceptibly  less  than  in  man.     The  difference  is 
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usually  represented  by  50  cubic  inches.  Abdominal  tumors,  what- 
ever their  nature  and  whatever  the  organ  affected,  have  the  constant 
effect. of  diminishing  the  volume  of  air  expired;  pregnancy  alone 
has  not  that  consequence. 

If  a  lung  from  an  animal  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  it 
floats.  If  it  be  forcibly  submerged  and  then  squeezed,  bubbles  of 
air  will  find  their  wav  to  the  water's  surface.  From  this  little 
experiment  the  student  knows  that,  even  though  the  lungs  be  col- 
lapsed, yet  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  air  which  is  not  very 
readily  expelled.  This  is  the  air  that  is  held  within  the  confines  of 
the  small  alveoli  and  that  cannot  very  easily  find  its  way  through 
the  small  passageways  opening  into  them.  It  follows,  then,  that  all 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs  cannot  possibly  be  changed  during  each  res- 
piration, and  the  amount  that  is  changed  bears  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  type  of  respiration,  whether  it  be  forced  or  ordinary. 

1.  Tidal  Air. — The  volume  of  air  that  is  introduced  into  the 
lungs  during  ordinary  inspiration  by  an  adult  in  good  health  is 
termed  tidal  air.    It  is  20  to  SO  cubic  inches. 

The  tidal  air  finds  its  way  into  and  out  of  only  the  larger  bron- 
chi, where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nearly  stationary  colunms  of 
air  which  extend  through  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  The  oxygen 
finds  its  way  into  the  blood  flowing  through  the  capillaries,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  makes  its  way  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  to  be 
finally  expelled  from  the  body. 

2.  Complemental  Air  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  we  are  able 
to  inspire  with  the  greatest  effort  over  and  above  that  of  ordinary 
breathing.     The  average  is  estimated  by  volume  ss  110  cubic  inches. 

3.  Beserved  Air,  or  supplemental  air,  is  the  quantity  of  air 
remaining  in  the  lungs  after  an  ordinary  expiration  that  would  be 
expelled  by  the  fullest  effort.  It  is  considered  to  be  about  100  cubic 
inches. 

4.  Besidnal  Air  is  that  which  remains  in  the  lungs  after  the 
fullest  possible  expiration  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  any  voluntary 
effqrt.  Its  amount  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of 
the  chest.     Its  volume  is. also  100  cubic  inches. 

5.  The  Vital  Capacity  is  the  tidal,  complemental,  and  reserved 
airs  added  together,  and  is  230  cubic  inches.  It  represents  the 
amount  of  air  which  a  person  is  able  to  expel  from  his  lungs  after 
the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  One-sixth  of  the  air  in  the  lungs 
is  renewed  at  each  ordinary  respiration. 
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Professor  tind,  of  Prague,  lias  constructed  an  in:>ti'iiiiieiit  to 
measure  tlie  volume  of  the  air  espirod  and  inspired.  It  is  called 
an  aeroplethysmograph.  It  conaists  of  two  boses,  one  inside  the 
other;  the  space  between  is  filled  with  water.  The  insi<ie  mica  box 
receives  the  air  expired.  At,  its  posterior  siirfaco  there  is  an  axis 
which  allows  the  anterior  surface  to  elevate  and  depresB  itself.  The 
movements  of  the  mica  box  are  reconled  by  a  pen  attached  to  it. 
The  box  itself  is  counterpoised  by  a  weight.  The  instrument  must 
be  graduated,  in  order  that  one  may  determine  the  volume  of 
inspired  and  expired  air. 

NUMBER  OF  RESPIRATIONS. 

la  an  adalt,  the  namber  of  resptratiODs  per  minute  may  vary 
from  16  to  34.  It  ia  usually  stated  that  4  pulae-beata  occur  during 
each  Tespiration.    The  Dumber  is  varied  by  the  position  of  the  body ; 


Ilg.  124. — Gad'a  Aerapletbysmognipfa.     (KacsiCH.) 

thus,  there  may  be  counte<l  13  while  recumbent,  19  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  32  respirations  per  minute  while  standing. 

l>uring  infancy  and  childhood  the  number  of  respirations  is 
always  greater  than  in  the  adnlt.  Exercise  temporarily  increases 
respiration  both  as  to  number  and  to  dci)th. 

Every  athlete  knows  of  that  condition  popularly  termed  "second 
win^."  At  the  beginning  of  severe  exercise  there  is  a  marked 
dyepntea  which  passes  away  after  a  slutrt  time,  even  though  the  exer- 
cise be  uninterrupted.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  a  very  great  measure 
cardiac,  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen. 

Pttholo^oal. — Respirations  may  bo  increased  by  reason  of  fever, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  some  heart  diseases,  and  anaemia.  Diminution  is 
occasioned  by  pressure  ujton  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla; 
this  occurs  in  coma. 
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PRESSURE  IN  THE  AIR-PASSAQES   DURING  RESPIRATION. 

It  has  been  previouely  stated  that  even  after  the  deepest  eipira- 
tion  the  lungs  arc  never  completely  collapsed.  They  are  still  "on 
the  strettli"by  reason  of  the  elastic  fibers  contained  in  them. 

The  reason  for  the  collapsing  of  the  lungs  when  the  cheet  is 
opened  is  that  tlie  pressure  upon  the  pleural  and  alveolar  suriice* 
is  now  equal,  being  that  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Th« 
pressure  of  the  residual  air  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  elaaticit; 
of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  lungs.  As  long  aa  the  chest-wall  was 
unopened  the  lungs  oontractcd  only  until  their  elasticity  was  jiisi 


Fig.  125. — Number  of  Respirations  hy  Man  at  Different  Age*. 
( Qt  KTELET.  1  ( From  TiRersledl'a  "Human  Physiology,"  copyright,  1906, 
bv  D.  Appielon  nnil  rom])nr.v.| 

Read  rrom  Icrt  to  right. 

balancpfi  by  the  outward  ]>rcssure  of  the  contained  air.  In  intra- 
uterine life,  iind  in  .'ittllborn  children  who  have  ne^'er  breathed,  the 
lungs  are  comjilctely  collapsed  (atelcctasb).  If  the  lungs  be  once 
inflated  tlicy  never  completely  collajise  so  long  as  the  thoracic 'Walls 
be  not  picrce<i. 

When  II  manometer  was  attached  to  the  trachea  of  an  animal 
so  that  its  rcspiriitinns  proceedwl  unchecked,  every  inspiration 
showed  a  negative  prespure,  every  expiration  a  positive  pressure. 
An  obpcrvcr  pliiccd  a  I'-shaped  manometer  tube  in  one  of  his  nos- 
trils, closed  his  month,  let  the  other  nostril  open,  and  then  respired 
quietly.     During  every  inspiration  there  was  a  negative  pressure  of 
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1  millimeter  of  mercury,  during  expiration  a  positlTe  preesure  of 
from  2  to  3  millimeters. 

Forced  respirations  produce  great  variations  from  the  above 
Bpirea.  The  greatest  negative  pressure  averaged  —  57  millimeters 
of  mercury  during  inspiration ;  the  maximum  positive  preesure  dur- 
ing eipiration  averaged  +  87  millimeters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is  used 

'n  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 

the  raising  of  the  weight  of  the  chest,  and  depressing  the  abdominal 

<^Qtent8.    These  resisting  forces  acting  during  expiration   aid   the 

expiratory  muscles;    from  this  it  follows  that  the  forces  concerned 

^  'orced  expimtion  are  much  greater  than  those  of  inspiration. 

Expiration,   is   longer   and   stronger   than   inspiration,   but   the 
*^Uikd  of  inapiration  ia  longer  than  that  of  expiration. 


■  TI^  120. — Ckrotid  PrMgare  in  Dog.    AcMlenttion  ol  Heart  at  the 
^  Homent  of  Inapiration  is  Well  Marked.     (Lamolois.) 

EFFECT  OF  RESPIRATION  ON  THE  CIRCULATION. 

When  a  kymc^raphic  tracing  in  an  animal  is  taken  there  are 
*een  rises  and  falls  in  it,  due  to  the  acta  of  respiration.  Shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  an  inspiration  the  arterial  tension 
reaches  its  maximum,  and  immediately  after  an  expiration  it  begins 
to  fall,  reaching  its  lowest  level  after  the  beginning  of  the  subse- 
quent inspiration. 

The  pulse  ia  more  rapid  during  an  inspiration  than  during  an 
expiration.  I  shall  now  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  two  changes : 
(1)  those  of  blood-presBure,  and  (2)  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse. 

The  walls  of  the  air-cells  have  an  elastic  force  which  is  greater, 
the  greater  the  distension. 

This  elastic  force  causes  collapse  of  the  lung  and  exerts  a 
snction-like  action  on  the  contents  of  the  chest.  This  negative 
pressure  becomes  greater  and  greater  as   the   iun]ss   are  distended. 
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This  negative  pressure  is  called  the  intra-thoracie  or  intra-plennl, 
not  intra-pulmonic,  pressure,  and  is  always  less  than  the  air-pies- 
sure.     Intra-thoracie  pressure  is  the  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity 
and  mediastinum.     The  pressure  necessary  to  counterbalance  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  when  they  are  quiescent  in  the  pause  of  re&- 
piration  is,  in  man,  7  millimeters  of  mercury,  and  when  the  lung* 
are  fully  distended  it  rises  to  30  millimeters  of  mercury. 

The  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  less  than  an  atmosphen 
it  is  a  negative  pressure,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lungs  ai 
smaller  than  the  thoracic  cavity  in  which  they  lie. 


^ 


Fig.  127. — Apparatus  to  Illustrate  Relations  of  Intra-thoracie  and 
External  Pressures.  (After  Beaunis.)  (From  Mills's  '* Animal  Physi- 
ology," copyright,  1889,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

A  glass  beU-jmr  Is  provided  with  m  light  stopper,  through  which  prnwes  « 
branching  glass  tube  fitted  with  a  pair  of  elastic  bags  representing  lungs.  The 
bottom  of  the  Jar  is  closed  by  rubber  membrane  representing  diaphragm.  A 
mercury  manometer  indicates  the  difference  in  pressure  within  and  without  the 
boll -jar.  In  the  left-hand  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  these  pressures  are  equal; 
m  right  (inspiration),  the  external  pressure  is  considerably  greater.  At  one 
part  (6)  an  elastic  membrane  fills  a  hole  in  Jar,  representing  an  Intercostal 
space. 

It  follows,  thon,  that  with  a  full  inspiration  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  cardiac  organs  in  tlie  chest  is  30  millimeters  less  than  that 
of  the  air-pressure  of  7()()  millimeters  of  mercury. 

When  the  waves  of  l)loo(l-j)ressure  are  compared  with  the  curves 
of  the  movements  of  respiration  or  with  the  variations  of  intra- 
thoracic pressure,  it  is  found  that,  while  arterial  tension  rises  dur- 
ing inspiration  and  falls  during  expiration,  neither  the  rise  nor  the 
fail  is  exactly  synchronous  with  either  inspiration  or  expiration. 

In  inspiration,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  outside  the  chest 
is  pressed  towards  tlie  inside  of  the  chest,  because  the  air-pressure 
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outside  the  chest  exceeds  the  air-pressure  within  the  chest  Hence  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  enters  the  right  auricle  during  inspiration. 
This  being  ejected  by  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
having  less  pressure  externally,  let  the  blood  pass  in  larger  quan- 


inpiratmiL 
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Fig.  128. 

tity  and  the  left  ventricle  forces  out  more  blood  into  the  aorta  and  the 
arterial  blood-pressure  rises.  During  expiration,  the  pressure  on  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  inside  the  chest  returns  to  normal ;  hence  the 
atmospheric  pressure  outside  the  chest  does  not  drive  the  blood  from 
the  veins  into  the  chest,  as  in  inspiration,  hence  less  blood  goes  into 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and,  as  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  also 


Pig.   129. — CompariBon    of   Blood-Pressure   Cun'e    with   Cun^e  of   Intra- 

thoracic  Pressure.     (M.  Fosteb.) 

(To  be  remd  from  left  to  ri^ht)  a  is  the  curve  of  blood-pressure  with  its  respira- 
torj  undulfttiODt,  the  slower  beats  on  the  descent  being  very  marked ;  6  is  the  carre  of 
the  Intnk-thoracic  pressure  obtained  by  connecting  one  limb  of  a  manometer  with  the 
ptooral  cftTity.  Inspiration  begins  at  i  and  expiration  at  e.  The  Intra-thoraclc  pressure 
rises  Terj  rapidly  after  the  cessation  of  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  then  slowly  falls  as 
the  air  issoes  from  the  chest ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  inspiratory  effort  the  fall  becomes 
more  rapid 

pressed  upon,  a  less  quantity  of  blood  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  and 
out  into  the  aorta ;  hence  a  fall  of  blood-pressure. 

The  pulmonary  capillaries  in  the  lungs  contain  more  blood  in 
inspiration  because  the  inspiratory  act  tends  to  dilate  them.     The 
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effect  of  the  distension  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
because  the  widened  arterioles  decrease  the  resistance  to  the  flow.  In 
expiration^  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  lessened  in  diameter,  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  capillaries  increases  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
blood.  Hence  it  is  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  which, 
during  inspiration  and  expiration,  elevates  and  depresses  the  blood- 
pressure. 

Wherefore,  on  making  a  tracing  of  both  the  respiratory  move- 
ments and  the  blood-pressure,  it  is  discovered  that  the  blood-pressure 
falls  slightly  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration,  but  rises  during  the 
rest  of  the  movement.  At  the  beginning  of  expiration  the  pressure 
continues  to  rise  for  a  short  time,  and  then  falls  during  the  rest 
of  the  act. 

The  arteries  and  veins  are  differently  affected  by  the  respira- 
tory movements.    According  to  Foster,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  has  an 
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Fig.  130. 

inclination  to  expand,  from  the  decrease  of  intra-pleural  pressure  in 
the  thorax  during  inspiration,  which  temporarily  retards  the  flow  of 
blood  and  diminishes  aortic  pressure. 

The  aorta  during  expiration  tends  to  contract,  because  expira- 
tion increases  the  thoracic  pressure  outside  the  aortic  arch,  which 
temporarily  increases  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta.  Hence  in  in- 
spiration the  arterial  pressure  temporarily  diminishes.  During 
expiration  the  arterial  pressure  temporarily  increases. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  enlarge  during  inspiration  and 
thus  become  more  distended  with  blood,  and  thus  retain  for  a  while 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  thus  diminish  the 
amount  falling  into  the  left  auricle.  But  this  is  only  temporary, 
because  the  widening  of  the  vessels  would  permit  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  due  to  diminished  resistance  of 
the  dilated  passages,  and  a  contrary  result  would  ensue. 

Vice  versa,  the  first  effect  of  expiration  would  increase  the  flow 
in  the  left  auricle,  due  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  driven  on 
by  the  partial  shrinking  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  followed  by  a 
more  decided  diminished  flow  caused  by  great  resistance  of  the  con- 
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tracted  pulmonary  vessels.  Hence  inspiration  first  diminishes  the 
flow  of  blood  into  the  left  auricle  and  necessarily  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, but  afterwards  for  tlie  rest  of  inspiration,  until  the  beginning 
of  expiration,  it  increases  the  flow  into  the  ventricle. 

Vice  versa,  expiration  temporarily,  at  first,  increases  and  after- 
wards diminishes  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle. 

The  influence  of  thoracic  negative  pressure  during  inspiration 
and  the  return  in  a  positive  direction  during  expiration  will  have 
more  effect  on  the  pulmonary  veins  with  their  thin  walls  than  on  the 
thicker-walled  pulmonary  arter\^ — that  is,  during  inspiration  there 
will  be  a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  greater  than 
that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  this  will  be  an  added  influence  in 
favoring  the  flow  into  the  left  ventricle.  In  expiration,  a  similar  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  in  the  contrary  direction.     The  left  ventricle. 


Fig.  131. 

from  the  increased  flow  of  blood,  will  throw  a  larger  amount  of 
blood  and  the  arterial  pressure  will  rise. 

The  respiratory  movement  on  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  at  the 
beginning  of  inspiration  will  continue  the  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure  which  was  taking  place  during  expiration,  but  afterwards 
will  raise  it.  Vice  versa,  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  it  continues 
the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  which  was  going  on  during  inspiration, 
but  afterwards  lowers  the  tension  in  the  arteries.  Tigerstedt  does  not 
believe  with  De  Jager,  that  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are  the  cause  of  the  temporary  fall  of  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  inspiration  and  the  temporary  rise  at  the  beginning  of  expiration. 
He  found  that  cutting  off  half  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  in  an 
animal  breathing  naturally  caused  no  fall  in  the  systemic  circulation. 
He  believes  that  the  variations  in  filling  of  the  right  heart  with  blood 
are  the  most  powerful  agents  in  producing  temporary  fall  of  pressure 
at  the  beginning  of  inspiration  and  a  temporary  rise  at  the  beginning 
of  expiration.  The  variations  of  blood-supply  to  the  right  auricle  are 
due  to  the  effect  of  respiratory  movements  on  the  veins  outside  the 
chest 
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of  the  va^i  Hnd  on  both  sides  of  tlie  po^^terinr  aepect  of  the  apex  of 
(1h>  ealiiniuH  striptorius.  (iad,  bv  hoitwl  glass  beads,  destroyed  parts 
of  tile  medulla.     He  Iwalt'S  the  n'sptraiioii  eeutor  in  the  lateral  part 
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has  two  functionally  symmetrical  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
median  raphe.  If  separated  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision,  the 
respiratory  movements  continue  symmetrically  on  both  sides.  De- 
struction of  one-half  of  the  medulla  is  attended  with  paralysis  of 
respiration  only  on  that  side,  seeming  to  prove  that  each  half  of  the 
center  is  particularly  concerned  in  the  respiratory  muscles  of  its 
own  side. 

During  ordinary  breathing  impulses  are  sent  from  the  respira- 
tory center,  down  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  then  along  the  phrenics  to  the  diaphragm 
and  along  the  intercostal  nerves  to  those  muscles  which  elevate  the  ribs. 

Action  of  Brain  in  Front  of  the  Respiration-center. — If  the 
tracts  from  the  brain  to  the  center  of  respiration  with  the  vagi  are 
divided,  there  ensues  a  want  of  rh\1;hm  in  the  respiratory  movements. 
Here  we  have  two  afferent  tracts  removed,  one  in  front,  from  the  brain, 
the  other  by  the  vagi.  Martin  and  Booker  found  that  irritation  of  the 
mid-brain  increased  the  number  of  the  respirations  and  produced 
inspiratory  arrest.  Lewandowsky  holds  that  the  posterior  corpora 
quadrigemina  have  a  center  which  actively  inhibits  the  center  of 
inspiration. 

While  it  seems  to  be  undisputed  that  the  principal  respiratory 
center  lies  in  the  medulla  and  that  upon  it  depends  the  rh^ihm  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  yet  there  have  been  found  other  supposed 
subordinate  centers  located  in  the  cord.  These,  however,  do  not 
exist. 

The  cutaneous  nerves  also  exercise  some  effect  upon  respiration. 
The  most  marked  influence  is  exerted  by  those  of  the  face  (trigem- 
inus), abdomen,  and  chest.  Both  thermal  and  mechanical  stimuli 
easily  excite  them. 

Irritation  of  the  trigeminus  by  surgical  operation,  as  in  the 
removal  of  the  adenoids,  has  been  shown  by  Drs.  W.  H.  Good  and 
Harland  to  inhibit  the  respirator}'  movements  and  the  cardiac  action. 
Hering  has  shown  that  inflation  of  the  lungs  causes  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  heart-beats.  He  believes  that  the  sen- 
sory nerves  of  the  lungs  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  center  as  the  nervous  depressor  does  to  the  vasomotor 
center.  That  is,  irritation  of  the  sensory  terminals  in  the  lungs,  by 
inflation,  causes  reflexly  a  loss  of  tonus  in  the  cardio-inhibitory  cen- 
ter and  a  resulting  increment  of  heart-beats.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  case 
of  inhibition  of  the  heart  and  of  respiration  from  trigeminal  irrita- 
tion, resuscitated  a  patient  by  mouth-to-mouth  inflation.     Dr.  W.  H. 
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Good  has  tried  artificial  inflation  on  animals  with  excellent  results, 
and  proposes  this  procedure  as  a  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases 
of  trigeminal  inhibition. 

Mechanical  stimulation  of  the  sensorv  nerves  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  midwives.  It  is  well  known  that  to  arouse  a  sluggish 
respiratory  center  they  resort  to  slapping  the  buttocks  of  a  newborn 
child. 

During  the  act  of  deglutition  there  is  a  very  necessary  cessation 
of  breathing  for  a  short  period.  This  is  caused  by  stimulation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  glosso-i)haryngeal  nerve. 

Section  of  the  cord  just  below  the  medulla  produces  an  arrest 
in  the  movements  of  not  onlv  the  intercostals,  but  even  the  dia- 
phragm.  Section  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyzes  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  diaphragm;  division  of  both  nerves  causes  entire  cessa- 
tion of  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerves  take  an 
active  part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  When  these  nerves  are 
bared  and  irritated  there  is  noticed  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
abdomen  produced  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  The  spasmodic 
movement  is  repeated  at  eacli  irritation  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the 
nerve  remains  uninjured.  If  instead  of  mechanical,  an  electrical 
irritant  be  applied,  the  diaphragm  is  thro^^n  into  a  state  of  tetanic 
contraction  and  produces  death  from  asphyxia.  As  the  irritability 
of  the  phrenic  nerve  remains  a  long  time  after  death,  it  becomes 
easy  to  demonstrate  these  phenomena  without  causing  any  pain. 

After  section  of  the  vagi  the  heart's  movements  become  more 
rapid  and  the  respirations  slower.  At  the  end  of  some  minutes  the 
nares  dilate  a  little,  inspiration  is  accompanied  with  a  slight  noise, 
an  indefinite  restlessness  seems  to  seize  upon  the  animal  from  head 
to  foot;  it  moves  about  frequently,  and  raises  and  lowers  the  head 
as  if  there  was  a  constriction  of  the  throat.  At  length  the  anxiety 
of  the  animal  disappears;  it  is  calm  and  quiet;  respiration  is  slow 
and  the  beats  of  the  heart  augment  in  frequency.  Finally  the  ani- 
mal dies  from  an  alFei^tion  of  the  lungs  known  as  vagus  pneumonia, 
due  to  removal  of  trophic  vagi  fibers  of  the  lungs.  The  slow  respira- 
tion is  due  to  removal  of  afferent  impulses  in  the  section  of  vagi. 
For  a  time  after  the  section  the  amounts  of  carbonic  aci<l  exhaled  and 
of  oxygen  taken  in  remain  the  same,  but  finally  they  are  much 
changed.  The  animals  usually  live  seven  days,  but  Pawlow  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  dividing  one  vagus  and  then  waiting  some  time  before 
dividing  the  next  one,  in  koe]>ing  them  alive. 

Instead  of  tying  or  dividing  the  vagi,  a  galvanic  current  may  he 
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Bent  through  them.  There  will  follow  diEturfoances  of  the  vascular 
system,  particularly  the  heart;  bo  that  death  followe  in  a  short  time. 
]f  the  central  end  of  a  divided  vagus  be  irritated  by  a  strong  induc- 
tion current,  there  is  produced  a  strong  degree  of  excitation  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  sends  out  impulses  along  motor  nervefl  which 
arrest  respiration  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  due  to  tetanus  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
calls  out  an  expiratory  arreet.  Each  half  of  the  reepiratory  district, 
tenned  a  center,  consists  of  two  minor  centers,  which  are  in  an 
alternate  Btate  of  activity.  The  one  center  is  inspiratory;  the 
other,  expiratory.  Each  one  forms  the  motor  central  point  for  the 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  co-ordinated  impulses  pro- 
ceed from  these  centers  in  the  medulla  along  the  nerves  which  supply 


Fig.  133. — Arrest  of  Kespiration  in  State  of  Expiration.      (Hedoh.) 
Br  IrrltslloD  ot  the  central  end  al  tbe  vogui  In  a  cblorallied  tog, 

the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  associated  muscles  of  the  face, 
nose,  and  larjTix. 

The  activity  of  the  respiratory  center  is  excited  hy  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  either  cutaneous  or  pulmonary.  It  may  also  be 
stimulated  by  a  strong  excitation  of  the  nerves  which  convey  pain 
ducing  dyspncea ;  diminution  of  oxygen  and  the  presence  of  heat  are 
also  noticeable  factors.  According  to  some  observers,  the  acid  sub- 
stance formed  in  the  bloo<I  when  the  muscles  are  greatly  exercised 
also  stimulates  the  inspiratory  center. 

The  functions  of  the  expiratory  center,  on  the  contrary,  are 
stimulated  by  a  strong  excitation  of  the  nerves  which  convey  pain 
sensations. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  physiologists  now  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  considering  the  activities  of  the  respiratory  center  as 
partly  automatic,  partly  reflex,  and  that  the  vagus  is  the  principal 
nerve  concomed  in  the  reflex  activities. 

The  true  causes  of  the  rhythmic  action  of  the  centers  of  respiratior 
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^  tvo:  (1)  the  tension  of  carbooic  acid  on  the  respiration  center 
(&  chemical  theory),  and  (3)  irritation  of  the  expiratory  fibete  in 
the  TaguB  by  disteneion  of  the  lungs,  and  an  irritation  of  the  inspiratory 
Sbers  in  the  vagus  in  sucking  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  (a  mechanical 
theory.) 

The  vagi,  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  according 

to  f .  H.  Scott,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  sensory 

oerves  of  the  muscle.     Without  the  vagi  the  respiratory  muscular 

'Qovcments  are  excessive,  and  thus  resemble  the  movements  of  an 

■taxic  limb. 

It  is  not  the  increase  of  oxygen  vhich  usually  energizes  the 
^*»ter  of  respiration.     Zuntz  has  shown  that  a  reduction  of  one-half 


Fig.  134.— strong  Irritation  of  the  Central  End  of  the  Divided 
Eight  VaguH  of  a  Babbit  by  an  Induction  Current.  Arrest  of  Respira- 
tory MoveineDt  in  Inepiration.    Read  from  left     (Gixr.) 

tlie  oxygen  in  the  air  inhaled  had  little  effect  upon  the  rate  ot 
respiration, 

Haldane  found  that  the  center  of  respiration  was  not  affected  until 
the  blood  had  lost  one-third  of  its  oxygen.  When  the  tension  of 
oxygen  falls  below  13  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  then  deficiency  of 
oxygen  stimulates  the  center  of  respiration,  for  the  tension  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  alveolus  is  then  lower  than  normal. 

Haldane  and  Priestly  found  that  the  smallest  increment  of  prea- 
aure  of  carbonic  acid  (0.2  per  cent.)  in  the  inspired  air  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  ventilation  of  the  lungs  sufficient  to  keep  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  cons^tant  in  the  air  of  the  alveolus.  The 
tension  of  carbon  dioxide  regulates  the  respiratory  movements. 

Muscular  exercise  is  the  cause  of  an  increased  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  its  tension.  Ttere  the  compensation  is  by  an 
increase  in  the  alveolar  ventilation  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
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carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  hyperpncea  seen  in  exercise  can  be  explained 
by  a  response  of  the  center  of  respiration  to  the  rise  of  pressure  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  The  gaseous  composition  of  the  blood 
going  to  the  respiration  center  regulates  in  great  part  the  respiratory 
movements.  The  regulation  of  the  rate  of  alveolar  ventilation 
normally  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  center 
of  respiration  and  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  normal 
breathing  (eupnoea),  hyperpncea  and  apnoea. 

Hering  and  Breuer  put  animals  in  a  state  of  apnoea  by  repeatedly 
filling  the  lung  with  air  from  a  bellows.  Then  when  the  chest  was 
greatly  distended,  the  tracheal  cannula  was  closed  and  the  thorax  kept 
in  that  position.  The  first  movement  with  a  distended  chest  was  one 
of  expiration.  Then  after  the  animal  was  again  made  apnoeic  by  re- 
peated insufflations,  the  air  was  sucked  out  of  the  chest,  the  tracheal 
cannula  closed,  and  the  chest  kept  in  that  position.  The  first  move- 
ment to  be  made  was  one  of  inspiration.  The  act  of  inspiration 
inhibits  the  inspiration  and  calls  out  expiration^  whilst  the  act  of 
expiration  inhibits  expiration  and  calls  out  an  inspiration. 

Hering,  Breuer  and  Head  held  that  the  vagus  contained  two  kinds 
of  afferent  fibers  to  the  center  of  respiration,  one  concerned  in  calling 
out  expiration  and  the  other  in  calling  out  inspiration. 

Gad  believes  that  only  one  kind  of  fiber  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
results  of  Hering-Breuer.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  center  of  res- 
piration steadily  tends  to  discharge  inspiratory  impulses  and  this  dis- 
charge of  impulses  is  inhibited  by  an  impulse  in  the  vagus  produced 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Then,  in  the 
expirator)'  collapse  of  the  lungs,  this  inhibition  is  removed  and  the 
proneness  to  inspiratory  impulse  by  the  respiration  center  again  pro- 
duces an  inspiration.  This  view  was  also  supported  by  the  experiments 
of  Lewandowsky,  who  found  that  inflation  of  the  limgs  is  accompanied 
by  an  action  current  in  the  vagus,  whilst  in  the  sucking  out  of  the 
lungs,  or  collapse  in  expiration,  no  action  current  was  present.  Alcock 
and  Seemann  by  using  the  more  sensitive  capillary  electrometer,  found 
that  inflation  of  the  lungs  produced  a  negative  variation  in  the  vagus. 
They  also  found  in  contradiction  to  Lewandowsky  that  sucking  out  of 
the  lungs  also  produced  in  the  vagus  of  the  rabbit  a  negative  variation. 
In  the  cat  there  was  either  a  positive  variation,  or  a  short  negative 
followed  by  a  prolonged  positive  variation,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
diminished  pressure.  On  letting  the  air  into  the  lungs,  so  as  to  restore 
the  normal  distension,  a  negative  variation  followed.  They  explain 
the  difference  by  supposing  that  these  results  are  the  algebraic  sum  of 
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In  studying  the  action  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  blood- 
pre88ur«,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  inspiration  it  presses  upon  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  forces 
at  first  a  quantity  of  blood  along  the  vena  cava  inferior,  but  sub- 
BC^uently  retards  the  ascent  of  the  blood  from  the  abdomen  and  the 
inferior  extremities.  In  normal  expiration,  the  diaphragm  ascends 
and  the  viscera,  not  being  so  forcibly  pressed  upon,  deliver  less  blood 
by  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  the  heart. 

During  inspiration,  the  heart's  frequency  is  greater  than  during 
expiration  and  the  pulse-curve  is  somewhat  different.     If  the  vagi 
are  divided,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pulse-rate  during  inspiration 
and   expiration.     Now,    Hering   has   shown   that   distension  of  the 
lungs  irritates  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  vagus  center  whose  impulses 
inhibit  the  cardio-inhibitorv  centers  and  allow  the  heart  to  run  faster. 
Another  cause  of  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart  in  inspiratiotx 
is  the  spreading  of  impulses  from  the  respiratory  center  to  the  vagi*-* 
center,  inhibiting  its  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  these  radiatioJ>* 
of  imj)ulses  from  the  respiratory  center  are  inhibiting  the  vasomot^^^ 
center.     The  respiratory  center,  the  vagus  center,  and  the  vasomot^^^ 
center  are  connected  by  association  fibers,  and  impulses  can  spre^t--* 
from  the  respiratory  center  over  to  the  others. 

Artificial    Eespiration. — When    in    artificial    respiration    air   r:^^* 
driven  into  the  lungs  through  a  tracheal  cannula  with  sufficient  pi 
sure,  then  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  arrested.     Hence  there  is  aC^ 
opposite   effect   produced   between   artificial   respiration   and   natun 
respiration  as  regards  their  infiuence  upon  the  course  of  the  blood. 

The  as|)iratinfr  action  of  the  thorax  mav  suck  air  into  a  vein  ii 
surgical  operations,  which,  on  being  transported  to  the  right  side  o  -^ 
iho  heart,  may  block  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  cause  a  sudderr:^ 
death. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  UNSTRIPED  MUSCLE  OF  THE 

BRONCHIAL  SYSTEM. 

If  a  (log  is  c'urarizod,  the  interior  of  a  small  bronchus  is  con- 
nected witli  a  recording  instrument  (tlie  chest  having  been  opened), 
and  if  a  vagiis  is  divided,  there  will  be  a  marked  expansion  of  the 
bronchi.  If  the  ]KM-i])heral  end  of  tlie  vagus  be  stimulated,  then  a 
strong  contraction  of  the  bronchi  will  ensue.  It  is  evident  here  that 
the  smo(^th  muscles  of  the  bronchi  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
pneumogastrics.  Broncho-dilator  as  well  as  broncho-constrictor  fibers 
exist  in  the  vagi  going  to  the  circular  muscles  of  the  bronchi.     These 
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effects  could  also  be  called  out  in  a  reflex  manner.  This  explains 
asthmas  due  to  reflex  irritations  transmitted  to  the  centers  of  the  vagi. 
Atropine  and  lobeline  paralyze  the  vagus  ending  in  the  bronchial 
muscles.     This  explains  their  utility  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

VARIOUS  FEATURES  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Nasal  Breathing. — During  ordinary,  quiet  breathing  most  peo- 
ple breathe  through  the  nostrils,  keeping  the  mouth  closed.  This 
is  very  proper  and  there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  by  so 
doing.  Thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  whose 
walls  are  narrow  and  somewhat  tortuous,  the  air  is  not  only  warmed, 
but  rendered  moist  as  well.  By  this  means  there  is  prevented  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  cold,  dry  air  upon  the  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  addition,  the  smaller  foreign  particles  are  caught  by  the 
mucous  lining  and  carried  outward  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ciliated  epithelium. 

Pathological. — Pulmonary  oedema,  which  is  a  transudation  of 
lymph  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  occurs  (1)  when  there  is  very  great 
resistance  to  the  blood-stream  in  the  aorta  and  its  branches;  (2) 
when  tlie  pulmonary  veins  are  occluded;  (3)  when  the  left  ventricle, 
owing  to  mechanical  injury,  ceases  to  beat,  while  the  right  ventricle 
continues  in  its  contraction. 

Injection  of  muscarine  rapidly  produces  pulmonary  oedema  by 
reason  of  increased  pressure  and  slowing  of  the  blood -stream  in  the 
pulmonary'  capillaries.  The  effects  of  this  drug  are  counteracted  by 
atropine. 

Eelation  of  Respiration  to  the  Nervous  System. — Movements  of 
respiration  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  nicely  balanced  actions,  performed  by  voluntary  muscles  under 
tbe  guidance  of  a  special  presiding  nerve-center,  namely :  the  respira^ 
lory  center.  Through  its  influence  the  muscles  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  kept  working  rh^-thmically  and  regularly,  whether  the 
individual  be  awake  or  sleeping.  Co-ordinated  impulses  are  con- 
stantly proceeding  from  the  center  to  the  muscles  involved.  How- 
ever, the  muscles  being  voluntary,  they  may  be  controlled  momen- 
tarily by  the  will,  and  respiration  be  made  to  cease  entirely  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Soon  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  becomes  so  great 
that  the  will  is  overcome  and  respiration  is  begun  again  under  the 
supervision  of  the  respiratory  center. 

The  Eespiratory  Center. — This  center  is  located  in  the  medulla 
oblongata^  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  behind  the  superficial  origin 
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of  tlic  vafii  mill  (in  botli  sidw  of  the  jiosteri<ir  aspect  of  the  apei  of 
the  ('ulnniu!<  st-riptorius.  lind,  by  lieateil  jtlatw  beads,  destroyed  part! 
of  thu  iiii.'Julla.     He  lix-iitw  the  R'spiratiim  i.'eutcr  in  the  lateral  pan 
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of  Ihc  fi'iiiiiitiii  ivticiilaris.  Klourcns,  its  il isnivorer,  found  that,  when 
dcstnivrcl.  r<>s|)i  fill  ion  fcasc!*  iit  nun'  iind  thu  uninial  dies.  Hence 
he  tiTimii  it  "lliu  vitnl  knot."     It  is  a  bilateral  center;    that  is,  it 
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has  two  functionally  symmetrical  halves^  one  on  each  side  of  the 
median  raph6.  If  separated  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision^  the 
respiratory  movements  continue  symmetrically  on  both  sides.  De- 
struction of  one-half  of  the  medulla  is  attended  with  paralysis  of 
respiration  only  on  that  side,  seeming  to  prove  that  each  half  of  the 
center  is  particularly  concerned  in  the  respiratory  muscles  of  its 
own  side. 

During  ordinary  breathing  impulses  are  sent  from  the  respira- 
tory center,  down  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  then  along  the  phrcnics  to  the  diaphragm 
and  along  the  intercostal  nerves  to  those  muscles  which  elevate  the  ribs. 

Action  of  B^ain  in  Front  of  the  Respiration-centek. — If  the 
tracts  from  the  brain  to  the  center  of  respiration  with  the  vagi  are 
divided,  there  ensues  a  want  of  rhythm  in  the  respiratory  movements. 
Here  we  have  two  afferent  tracts  removed,  one  in  front,  from  the  brain, 
the  other  by  the  vagi.  Martin  and  Booker  found  that  irritation  of  the 
mid-brain  increased  the  number  of  the  respirations  and  produced 
inspirator}'  arrest.  Lewandowsky  holds  that  the  posterior  corpora 
quadrigemina  have  a  center  which  actively  inhibits  the  center  of 
inspiration. 

While  it  seems  to  be  undisputed  that  the  principal  respiratory 
center  lies  in  the  medulla  and  that  upon  it  depends  the  rh^iibm  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  yet  there  have  been  found  other  supposed 
subordinate  centers  located  in  the  cord.  These,  however,  do  not 
exist. 

The  cutaneous  nerves  also  exercise  some  effect  upon  respiration. 
The  most  marked  influence  is  exerted  ))y  those  of  the  face  (trigem- 
inus), abdomen,  and  chest.  Both  thermal  and  mechanical  stimuli 
easily  excite  them. 

Irritation  of  the  trigeminus  by  surgical  operation,  as  in  the 
removal  of  the  adenoids,  has  been  sliown  by  Drs.  W.  II.  Good  and 
Harland  to  inhibit  the  re^jpiratory  movements  and  the  cardiac  action. 
Hering  has  shown  that  inflation  of  the  lungs  causes  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  heart-beats.  He  believes  that  the  sen- 
sory nerves  of  the  hmgs  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  center  as  the  nervous  depressor  does  to  the  vasomotor 
center.  That  is,  irritation  of  the  sensory  terminals  in  the  lungs,  by 
inflation,  causes  reflexlv  a  loss  of  tonus  in  the  cardio-inhibitorv  cen- 
ter  and  a  resulting  increment  of  heart-beats.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  case 
of  inhibition  of  tlie  lieart  and  of  respiration  from  trigeminal  irrita- 
tion, resuscitated  a  patient  by  mouth-to-moutli  inflation.     Dr.  W.  H. 
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Oood  has  tried  artificial  inflation  on  animals  with  excellent  results, 
and  propofles  this  procedure  as  a  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases 
of  trigeminal  inhibition. 

Mechanical  stimulation  of  the  sensorv  nerves  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  mid  wives.  It  is  well  known  that  to  arouse  a  sluggish 
reepiratoiy  center  they  resort  to  slapping  the  buttocks  of  a  newborn 
child. 

During  the  act  of  deglutition  there  is  a  very  necessary  cessation 
of  breathing  for  a  short  period.  This  is  caused  by  stimulation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Section  of  the  cord  just  below  the  medulla  produces  an  arrest 
in  the  movements  of  not  only  the  intercostals,  but  even  the  dia- 
phragm. Section  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyzes  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  diaphragm;  division  of  both  nerves  causes  entire  cessa- 
tion of  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerves  take  an 
active  part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  When  these  nerves  are 
bared  and  irritated  there  is  noticed  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
abdomen  produced  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  The  spasmodic 
movement  is  repeated  at  each  irritation  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the 
nerve  remains  iminjured.  If  instead  of  mechanical,  an  electrical 
irritant  be  applied,  the  diaphragm  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanic 
contraction  and  produces  death  from  asphyxia.  As  the  irritability 
of  the  phrenic  nerve  remains  a  long  time  after  death,  it  becomes 
easy  to  demonstrate  these  phenomena  without  causing  any  pain. 

After  section  of  the  vagi  the  heart's  movements  become  more 
rapid  and  the  respirations  slower.  At  the  end  of  some  minutes  the 
nares  dilate  a  little,  inspiration  is  accompanied  with  a  slight  noise, 
an  indefinite  restlessness  seems  to  seize  upon  the  animal  from  head 
to  foot;  it  moves  about  frequently,  and  raises  and  lowers  the  head 
as  if  there  was  a  constriction  of  the  throat.  At  length  the  anxiety 
of  the  animal  disappears;  it  is  calm  and  quiet;  respiration  is  slow 
and  the  beats  of  the  heart  augment  in  frecjuency.  Finally  the  ani- 
mal dies  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs  known  as  vagus  pneumonia, 
dne  to  removal  of  trophic  vagi  libers  of  the  lungs.  The  slow  respira- 
tion is  due  to  removal  of  afferent  impulses  in  the  section  of  vagi. 
For  a  time  after  the  section  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  and 
of  oxygen  taken  in  remain  the  same,  ))ut  finally  they  are  much 
changed.  The  animals  usually  live  seven  days,  but  Pawlow  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  dividing  one  vagus  and  then  waiting  some  time  before 
dividing  the  next  one,  in  k(»eping  them  alive. 

Instead  of  tying  or  dividing  the  vagi,  a  galvanic  current  may  be 
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sent  tlirough  them.  There  will  follow  distuibancefl  of  the  vaaciilu^ 
system,  particularly  the  heart ;   so  that  death  follows  in  a  short  t 

If  the  central  end  of  a  divided  vagus  be  irritated  by  a  strong  iadoc 

tion  current,  there  is  produced  a  strong  degree  of  excitation  in  ths 
medulla  oblongata.  It  sends  out  impulses  along  motor  nerves  whiclx 
arrest  respiration  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  due  to  tetanus  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    Stimulation  of  tlie  central  end  of  the  superior  laryngt 

calls  oat  an  expiratory  arrest.     Each  half  of  the  respiratory  district, _ 

termed  a  center,  consists  of  two  minor  centers,  which  are  in  iii^      m 
alternate   state   of    activity.    The   one   center   is   itupiratory;    *>"=■     —  ^ 
other,  expiratory.     Each  one  forms  the  motor  centra!  point  for  th^^K^= 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.     The  co-ordinated  impulses  pro-       ^ — 
ceed  from  these  centers  in  the  medulla  along  the  nerves  which  supplj^^^^^ 


Fig.  133.— Arrest  of  RespiTatinn  in  SUt*  ot  Expiration.     (Hedoh.) 
By  IrrlutloD  of  tbe  central  end  ol  the  vasai  Id  a  cblorallicd  doc. 

the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  associated  muscles  of  the  face, 

noee,  and  Inrvnx. 

Tiie  nctivity  of  the  renpiraiory  center  is  excited  by  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  cither  riitnncous  or  pulmonary.  It  may  also  be 
fltimulaifd  liy  a  strong  excitation  of  the  nerves  which  convey  pain 
ducinf:  dvppnnen;  diminution  of  o.xygcn  and  the  presence  of  heat  are 
also  noticcalilc  factors.  .Accordinfr  to  some  observers,  the  acid  8ub- 
stnnce  formed  in  the  binod  wbi^n  tlio  mupclea  are  greatly  exercised 
also  sfimulatis  tlic  in.*piratory  center. 

The  finietidiii!  of  the  cxpirntonj  center,  on  the  contrary,  are 
BtitinUatcd  l)y  a  strong  excitation  of  the  nerves  which  convey  pain 
sensations. 

The  consensius  of  oj)inii>n  among  pliypinlojiists  now  seems  to  be 
in  fnvor  of  considering  the  netivilies  of  tlio  rcfipiratory  center  as 
partly  nutonintic,  pnrtly  rrflrj-,  and  tliiit  the  vagus  is  the  principal 
nerve  concerned  in  the  reflov  ncfivitiop. 

The  true  caiisos  of  tlie  rliythinic  ii.tion  <>(  the  centers  of  respiratlor 
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ire  two:  (1)  the  tension  of  carbooic  acid  oo  the  respiration  center 
{a  chemical  theory),  and  (Z)  irritation  of  the  expiratory  fibers  in 
the  vagus  by  diBteneiou  of  the  lungs,  and  an  irritation  of  the  inspiratory 
fibers  in  the  vagus  in  sucking  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  (a  mechanical 
theory.) 

The  vagi,  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  according 

to  F.  H,  Scott,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  sensory 

nerves  of  the  muscle.     Without  the  vagi  the  respiratory  muscular 

iiovements  are  excessive,  and  thus  resemble  the  movements  of  an 

ataxic  limb. 

It  ie  not  the  increase  of  oxygen  vhich  usually  energizes  the 
^'^nter  of  respiration.     Zuntz  has  shown  that  a  reduction  of  one-half 


Fig.  134.— strong  Irritation  of  the  Central  End  of  the  Divided 
Right  Vagui  of  a  Rabbit  by  an  Induction  Current,  Arrest  of  Reapira- 
fa>i7  Uovement  in  Inspiration.     Read  from  left      (Gixr.) 

tie  oxygen  in  the  air  inhaled  had  little  efEect  upon  the  rate  of 
Respiration. 

Haldane  found  that  the  center  of  respiration  was  not  affected  until 
the  blood  had  lost  one-third  of  its  o.v_vgen.  When  the  tension  of 
oxygen  (alls  helow  13  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  then  deficiency  of 
oxygen  stimulates  the  center  of  respiration,  for  the  tension  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  alveolus  is  then  lower  than  normal, 

Haldane  and  Priestly  found  that  the  smallest  increment  of  pres- 
sure of  carbonic  acid  (0.2  per  cent.)  in  the  inspired  air  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  ventilation  of  the  lunps  sufficient  to  keep  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  constant  in  the  air  of  the  alveolus.  The 
tension  of  carbon  dioxide  regulates  the  respiratory  movements. 

Muscular  exercise  is  the  cause  of  an  increased  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  its  tenMon.  TTcre  the  compensation  is  by  an 
increase  in  the  alveolar  ventilation  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
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carbonic  acid.     Hence  the  hyperpncea  seen  in  exercise  can  be  explained 
by  a  response  of  tlic  center  of  respiration  to  the  rise  of  pressure  at 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.    The  gaseous  composition  of  the  blood 
going  to  the  respiration  center  regulates  in  great  part  the  respirator^ 
movements.     The    regulation    of    the    rate    of    alveolar    ventilation:^ 
normally  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  cent^^^ 
of  respiration  and  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  norma^  ^ 
breathing  (eupnoea),  hyperpna?a  and  apnoea. 

Hering  and  Breuer  put  animals  in  a  state  of  apnoea  by  repeatedlj 
filling  the  lung  with  air  from  a  bellows.     Then  when  the  chest  wa 
greatly  distended,  the  tracheal  cannula  was  closed  and  the  thorax  kep 
in  that  position.     The  first  movement  with  a  distended  chest  was  on 
of  expiration.    Then  after  the  animal  was  again  made  apnoeic  by  r 
peated  insufilations,  the  air  was  sucked  out  of  the  chest,  the  tracheal 
cannula  closed,  and  the  chest  kept  in  that  position.    The  first  move- 
ment to  be  made  was  one  of  inspiration.    The  act  of  inspiration 
inhibits  the  inspiration  and  calls  out  expiration,  whilst  the  act  of 
expiration  inhibits  expiration  and  calls  out  an  inspiration. 

Hering,  Breuer  and  Head  held  that  the  vagus  contained  two  kinds 
of  afferent  fibers  to  the  center  of  respiration,  one  concerned  in  calling 
out  expiration  and  the  other  in  calling  out  inspiration. 

Gad  believes  that  only  one  kind  of  fiber  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
results  of  Hering-Breuer.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  center  of  res- 
piration steadily  tends  to  discharge  inspiratory  impulses  and  this  dis- 
charge of  impulses  is  inhibited  by  an  impulse  in  the  vagus  produced 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Then,  in  the 
expiratory  collapse  of  the  lungs,  this  inhibition  is  removed  and  the 
proneness  to  inspiratory  impulse  by  the  respiration  center  again  pro- 
duces an  inspiration.  This  view  was  also  supported  by  the  experiments 
of  Ijowandowsky,  who  found  that  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  accompanied 
by  an  action  current  in  the  va^rus,  whilst  in  the  sucking  out  of  the 
lungs,  or  collapse  in  expiration,  no  action  current  was  present,  Alcock 
and  SetMiiaiin  by  usintr  the  more  sensitive  caj)illary  electrometer,  found 
that  inflation  of  the  lungs  })nHluce(l  a  negative  variation  in  the  vagus. 
They  also  found  in  contradiction  to  Lewandowsky  that  sucking  out  of 
the  lungs  also  produced  in  the  vagus  of  the  rabbit  a  negative  variation. 
In  the  cat  there  was  either  a  ])ositive  variation,  or  a  short  negative 
followed  by  a  prolonged  positive  variation,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
diminished  ])ress\ire.  On  letting'  the  air  into  the  lungs,  so  as  to  restore 
the  normal  distension,  a  nepitive  variation  followed.  They  explain 
the  diiference  by  supposing  that  these  results  are  the  algebraic  sum  of 
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an  excitation  of  one  set  of  fibers  and  the  diminution  of  a  permanent 
excitation  in  another  set. 

Synchronous  with  the  respiratory  movements  they  noticed  a 
variation  of  the  current  of  demarcation  of  the  vagus.  The  different 
facts  lead  to  the  original  view  of  Hering-Breuer^  that  certain  stimuli 
of  inspiration  induce  expiration  with  inhibition  of  inspiration^  whilst 
others  in  the  collapse  of  the  lungs  inhibit  expiration  and  induce 
inspiration. 

Apnoea. — ^When  a  dog  has  frequent  insuflSations  of  air  through 
a  tracheal  cannula  by  means  of  a  bellows,  there  ensues  an  arrest  of 
respiratory  movements  for  a  short  time.  Bosenthal  believed  this  to 
Ibe  due  to  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  that  the  respiration 
centers  were  not  excited  because  of  this  excess  in  the  tissues.  Pred- 
ericque  lately,  by  cross-circulation  in  the  head  of  one  dog  with  blood 
from  another  dog,  has  been  able  to  produce  apnoea  which  remains  a 
long  time  if  the  other  dog  continues  to  receive  exaggerated  pulmonary 
insufflations.  This  apnoea  is  not  due  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
oxygen,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  tension  of  carbonic  acid.  The  arrest  that 
ensues  in  a  dog  by  a  frequent  insufflation  of  hydrogen  instead  of  oxygen 
is,  according  to  Fredericque,  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagus  fibers,  which 
calls  out  an  expiration-arrest  and  which  is  a  simulated  apnoea. 

Thus,  apnoea  is  produced  by  two  factors,  lessened  tension  of  COj 
and  irritation  of  the  terminals  of  the  vagi.  Mosso  calls  the  diminished 
tension  of  CO,  in  the  blood  by  the  name  of  acapnia.  The  frequent 
ventilations  of  the  lungs  removes  the  CO,  from  the  blood,  and  thus 
lowers  the  stimulation  of  the  center  of  respiration.  These  rapid 
insufflations,  also  stimulating  the  ends  of  the  vagi  in  the  lungs,  call 
out  an  inhibition  of  the  respiration  center.  After  section  of  the  vagi 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  apnoea. 

Asphyxia. — In  considering  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  between  rapid  asphyxia,  produced  by  complete 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  and  slow  asphyxia,  which  is  grad- 
ually established.  The  phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  divisible  into 
three  stages,  which  are  easily  observed  in  animals,  especially  in  the 
dog. 

In  the  first  stage,  called  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breathing,  hyper- 
pnoea,  the  respiration  is  more  rapid  and  deeper,  due  to  the  CO2 ;  then 
the  phenomena  of  dyspnoea  appear,  the  extraordinary  muscles  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  called  into  play,  the  abdominal  muscles 
contract  forcibly,  the  pupils  are  small.  This  stage  lasts  about  a 
minute. 
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Second  stage,  convulsive  stage.    Here  the  inspiratory  muscles  lose 
"^^     their  force,  whilst  the  expiratory  movements  become  more  active;  next 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  including  the  expiratory  ones,  become  con- 
vulsed, due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  stimulating  the  central  nervous 
system.    This  stage  lasts  about  a  minute. 

Third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion.     This  usually  comes   on 
suddenly,  the  carbon  dioxide  paralyzing  the  center  of  respiration ;  the 
pupils  dilate,  the  eyelids  do  not  close  when  the  cornea  is  touched ;   a 
state  of  general  calm  ensues,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
previous  agitation ;  consciousness  is  abolished ;  the  animal  lies  motion- 
Jess  and  seems  dead;  occasional  inspiratory  acts  take  place,  then  they 
"^come  feebler  and  of  a  gasping  character ;  finally,  the  nostrils  dilate, 
^'^e   limbs  of  the  animal  are  extended,  opisthotonos  ensues,  the  pulse 
^is^ppears  and  death  closes  the  scene.     This  state  lasts  about  three 
■^^Xiutes.     This  pulseless  condition  is  properly  denominated  asphyxia. 
^^  phenomena  of  slow  asphyxiation  follows  the  same  course,  but  less 
J>idly. 

Circulatory  Effect  of  Asphyxia. — ^The  blood-pressure  ascends 
Ting  the  first  and  second  stages  to  about  160  millimeters  of  mercury 
falls  during  the  third  stage  to  30  millimeters  and  to  zero.     This 
^e  of  pressure  is  due  to  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  stimulating  the 
^soconstrictor  centers,  which  causes  the  arterioles  to  contract,  espe- 
ally  those  in  the  splanchnic  area.     The  immediate  result  is  a  filling  of 
^Vie  venous  system,  which  is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  inspira- 
tory muscles  of  the  trunk.     The  great  veins  are  so  distended  that  they 
^purt  like  arteries  when  cut.     The  blood-pressure  falls  mainly  because 
'the  heart-muscles  lose  their  irritability  due  to  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
blowing  of  the  heart  caused  by  the  carbonic  acid  stimulating  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  center.     After  death  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  filled  with 
Hood  and  the  left  side  is  empty,  or  comparatively  so.     The  heart  is 
enlarged  to  nearly  'double  its  former  size.     The  engorged  veins  fill  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  with  blood,  which  dilates  the  heart  because  the 
internal  pressure  and  the  weakened  tonus  of  the  muscle  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  co-operate.     The  enfeebled  right  side  of  the  heart  is  unable  to 
expel  its  blood.     At  the  same  time  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  having 
been  also  dilated  by  high  arterial  pressure,  loses  its  power  by  the 
carbonic  acid  to  contract,  and  the  blood  pools  in  the  pulmonary  vessels 
and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  filled  with  blood. 

At  first  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  accelerated,  but  it  soon  becomes 
slower  and  more  vigorous;  the  vagus  center  becoming  excited  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  makes  the  beat  of  the  heart  slower. 
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During  the  third  stage  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  feeblei 
and  stop.  After  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased  the  heart  con- 
tinues its  action  for  a  few  seconds. 

In  slow  asphyxia,  as  in  death  by  membranous  croup,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  painful  constriction  around  the  larynx  and  sternum,  yawns, 
gapings,  and  vain  efforts  to  breathe,  with  dimness  of  sight,  buzzing  in 
ears,  and  vertigo,  soon  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness.  The  face 
and  lips  are  tumefied  and  livid ;  the  eyes  watery  and  projecting ;  the 
conjunctiva  injected;  the  jugular  veins  distended  with  blood;  the 
nose,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  have  a  violet  color;  the  whole  skin  pre- 
sents spots  like  bruises;  the  heart  movements  are  uneven  and  inter- 
mittent, and  grow  weaker  and  weaker;  finally  the  respiratory  move- 
ments become  less  and  less  frequent,  soon  cease  altogether,  and  almost 
at  once  the  heart  stops  and  the  body  is  motionless  in  death. 

As  regards  mammals,  the  age  particularly  affects  the  rapidity  of 
death  from  suffocation.  In  fact,  the  newborn  of  this  class  of  animals 
resist  the  suppression  of  respiration  very  much  longer  than  adults. 
This  accords  with  the  instances  of  newborn  infants  which,  having 
been  found  in  pools  of  water,  or  even  in  water-closets,  have  been  pre- 
served alive,  although  the  time  passed  since  their  immersion  permitted 
but  little  hope  of  saving  them.  An  adult  cannot  be  submerged  more 
than  four  minutes,  and  live. 

Artificial  Respiration  in  Asphyxia. — In  cases  of  suspended 
animation  artificial  respiration  must  be  performed.  Care  should  be 
taken  first  to  remove  any  foreign  bodies  or  froth  from  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Draw  forv^'ard  the  patient's  tongue  and  keep  it  projecting 
beyond  the  teeth.  Remove  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and 
chest.  For  relieving  asphyxia  by  dilating  and  compressing  the  chest 
so  as  to  cause  an  exchange  of  gases  there  are  several  methods.  Chief 
among  these  are  Sylvester's,  Marshall  Hall's  and  Schaefer's. 

In  the  Sylvester  method  the  tongue  is  pulled  forward  to  prevent 
any  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  windpipe.  Expan- 
sion of  the  chest  is  produced  by  drawing  the  arms  from  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  then  upward  until  they  almost  meet  over  the  head. 
Bringing  the  arms  down  to  the  sides  again,  causing  the  elbows 
almost  to  meet  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  produces  contraction  of 
the  chest.  The  rate  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  arms  should 
be  about  sixteen  times  per  minute. 

In  the  Marshall  Hall  method  the  person  is  placed  flat  upon  his 
face,  gentle  intermittent  pressure  being  made  upon  the  back  with  one's 
hands.     The  bodv  is  then  turned  on  the  side  and  a  little  bevond,  then 
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npoQ  the  face  again,  and  the  same  pressure  continued  as  at  first  The 
entire  l)ody  must  be  worked  simultaneously,  the  same  number  and 
frequency  of  these  artificial  procesBea  of  respiration  being  employed 
as  in  the  Sylvester  method. 

Schaefer  describes  a  new  method  of  artificial  respiration.     It 
conBiata  in  laying  the  subject  in  the  prone  posture,  preferably  on  the 
grouud,  with  a  thick,  folded  garment  underneath  the  chest  and  epi- 
gastrium.    The  operator  puts  himself  athwart  or  at  the  side  of  the 
subject,  facing  his  head,  and  places  his  hands  on  each  side  over  the 
lovei  part  of  the  back   (lowest  ribs).     He  then  slowly  throws  the 
Weight  of  his  body  forward  to  bear  upon  his  own  arms  and  thus 
pi'esees  upon  the  tborax  of  the  subject  and  forces  air  out  of  the  lungs. 


:: ■-^•^^^^E:) 


Fig.  130. — Shows  the  Position  to  be  Adopted  (or  KffectinK  Artificial 
Reipiratiou  in  Caees  of  Drowning.     (Schasfeb,  Uoweu.,! 

Xi'his  being  effected,  he  gradually  relaxes  the  pressure  by  bringing  his 
^^wn  body  up  again  to  a  more  erect  position,  but  without  moving  his 
Viands.  Efforts  should  be  continued  for  a  half  hour  before  acknowl- 
edging failure  to  restore  life. 

Ploman'  has  made  many  experiments  upon  men  in  a  study  of  the 
'various  methods  of  artificial  respiration.  He  used  Gad's  aeroplethys- 
mograph  to  measure  the  volume  of  the  ingoing  and  outgoing  air.  He 
found  that  the  usual  methods  of  Hall,  of  Howard,  and  of  Sylvester 
produced  a  ventilation  of  the  lungs  much  greater  than  is  normally 
accomplished.  The  Schaefer  method  gave  a  ventilation  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  normal  breathing.  He  believes  the  Sylvester 
method  to  be  best  for  artificial  respiration,  eapeeially  when  carried 
on  with  the  modification  of  D'Jelitzin. 

>  SkudiMTiBches  Arohiv,  1000. 
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D'Jelitzen  proceeded  as  follows :  At  the  same  time  that  the  arms 
are  carried  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  body, 
the  grip  is  transferred  from  the  forearms  to  the  elbows,  so  that  the 
elbows  strike  against  each  other  above  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  above 
the  throat.  In  producing  an  expiration,  the  elbows  are  brought 
against  the  chest  by  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and  pressure  made  from 
before  backwards. 

In  the  Laborde  method  rhythmical  traction  of  the  tongue  is 
made.     This  acts  in  a  reflex  way  on  the  center  of  respiration. 

In  artificial  respiration  a  bellows  may  be  employed  in  a  gentle 
manner  so  as  not  to  rupture  the  lung. 

Modified  Bespiratory  Movements. — Since  to  breathe  is  to  live, 
the  modes  of  breathing  indicate  the  modes  of  life.  We  see  unfolded 
in  a  series  of  modifications  of  the  respiratory  act  many  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  which  man  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  birth  is  announced  by  a  cry,  which  seems  the  expression  of 
a  first  pain ;  his  death  is  revealed  by  a  sigh,  in  which  his  last  suffer- 
ing is  breathed  out.  In  the  number  of  his  days  there  are  very  few 
devoted  to  laughter.  There  are  more  for  sobs.  Yawning  often  ex- 
presses his  weariness;  straining,  the  severity  of  his  labor;  sneezing, 
coughing,  and  expectoration  are  so  many  means  that  Nature  employs 
to  struggle  against  uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations.  All  of 
these  result  from  modifications  of  respiration.  Hiccough  is  only 
manifested  with  their  aid.  Voice  or  speech,  the  supreme  attribute  of 
man,  is  only  a  particular  mode  of  respiration. 

Sighing. — A  large  inspiration,  slowly  executed  and  followed  by  a 
rapid  and  sonorous  expiration,  constitutes  the  sigh.  In  normal  condi- 
tions of  respiration,  in  about  every  five  or  six  inspirations  there  is  one 
which  is  longer  than  the  others;  it  is  really  a  slight  sigh.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  longer  inspiration  supervenes  whenever  oxidation  of 
blood  needs  to  be  accelerated.  It  takes  place  without  participation  of 
the  will;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  those  movements  called  reflex.  The 
nervous  center  reacts  spontaneously  by  reason  of  a  painful  impression 
received  because  of  the  accumulation  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  The  unpleasant  effect  of  sad  emotions  upon 
oxidation  of  the  blood  explains  why  sighs  are  given  at  such  times. 
Their  contagious  nature  is  due  entirely  to  sympathy. 

The  Yawn  differs  from  the  sigh  more  by  its  mechanism  than 
by  its  causes  or  effects.  The  needs  of  oxidation  of  blood  call  it  forth 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sigh  is  elicited.  But,  whereas  the  sigh  may 
be  voluntary^  the  yawn  is  always  involuntary.     It  is  not  easy  of  imita- 
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tion,  since  it  is  purely  reflex ;  a  person  usually  will  not  yawn  if  the 
need,  of  doing  it  does  not  exist.  Besides  its  relation  to  oxidation^  it 
also  expresses  painful  sensations  in  the  stomach,  hunger,  or  a  feeling 
of  torpor  at  the  approach  of  sleep. 

The  Hiccough  cannot  be  compared  with  the  acts  connected  with 
respiration,  except  by  the  noise  accompanying  it.     It  is  a  spasmodic 
contraction,  abrupt  and  involuntary,  of  the  diaphragm  with  coincident 
Contraction  of  the  glottis.     The  air,  drawn  rapidly  into  the  chest  by 
^ixe  convulsive  contraction  of  the .  diaphragm,  breaks  upon  the  out- 
^tuetched  lips  of  the  glottis,  where  is  produced  the  sound  characteris- 
tic of  hiccough.     The  ordinary  causes  for  this  phenomena  are  en- 
ISr*«idered  in  the  stomach  by  the  too  rapid  introduction  of  alimentary 
^Xibetances,  by  alcoholic  drinks  and  by  nervous  disturbances. 

Coughing  usually  arises  from  an  irritation  in  the  lar\Tigeal  pas- 
^tege;    the  irritating  effect  of  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  larynx 
^^eaches  a  certain  intensity ;  there  is  then  a  deep  inspiration,  which  is 
:f  oUowed  by  a  sudden  and  strong  expiration. 

Coughing  can  be  produced  voluntarily,  but  it  is  piore  often 
caused  by  reflex  action,  which  it  is  generally  bnpossible  to  resist.  A 
cold  draught  on  the  skin  or  a  tickling  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
will  provoke  a  cough  in  some  people. 

Laughing  and  Sobbing  have  this  feature  in  common :  they  have 
their  seat  in  the  chest  and  face  at  the  same  time.     They  act  especially 
upon  the  same  muscle:    the  diaphragm.     In  the  face  they  differ  in 
this,  that  one  has  its  own  particular  seat  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  the 
other  aroimd  the  mouth.     The  same  muscles,  the  same  nerves,  pro- 
duce sobs  and  laughter.    Their  movements  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion are,  however,  accompanied  by  their  own  characteristic  sounds. 
Snoring  is  due  to  vibration  of  the  soft  palate. 
Chbyne-Stokes  Respiration. — This  is  a  peculiar  modification 
of  the  respiratory  movements  which  is  seen  in  certain  pathological 
conditions,  as  in  fatty  heart,  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  certain  apoplex- 
ies, and  in  uraemia.     It  has  even  been  noted  in  healthy  children  dur- 
ing sleep.     It  consists  of  respirator}^  pauses  alternating  with  a  series 
of  respirations  till  a  maximum  depth  and  rapidity  is  reached;   after 
this  climax  they  gradually  diminish  till  they  end  in  another  pause. 
Certain  drugs— chloral  is  one — may  cause  Che}Tie-Stokes  respiration. 
Cheyne- Stokes  respiration   rhythm  is  to  the  respiratory  center 
what  the  Traube-Hering  rhythm  is  to  the  vasomotor  center.     Both 
arise  in  their  respective  centers  in  tlie  medulla  oblongata. 

25 
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Tlic  ]viuso  in  Chcync-Ktolwi'!;  ri-.-|iir::tioD  is  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  till'  (luralioii  of  the  activL*  pLTioil.     During  the  pauM  the 
pupils  are  loiilnuti'it  unit  iiuu-livi';    nliou  respiration  begiiu  ipin 
tlicy  bix'uiuc  (lilati'd  and  Rin^itive  to  light.     The  eyeball  U  iwollj 
moved  at  the  same  time,     ivyster  lins  pointed  out  that  with  the  ChBf» 
Stokes  rci^piration  thiTc  arc  also  rhythmic  changes  in  arterial  tsiiao. 
(Trail bo- llering  waves.)     He  mukea  two  groups  of   Cb^m  Btctoi 
rcej)  initio  lis.     In  one  group  the  ilyi^pnira  coincides  with  ■  lowniBg  ol 
arterial  tension  and  a  slow  pulsc-rnte.     In  the  other  groop  the  ■ 
ti'nsion  and  j)ul^e  botli  incruaso  in  the  dyspncca  and  fall  in  tbsK 
Ue  found  that  intracranial  incr^'ase  of  blood-prcssare  producci  QimjBB- 
Stukea  r<;s|)i  ration.     Douglas  and  Hnldane  liave  shown  that  &tjue- 
Utokes  a'S]>Jration  is  produced  by  tlic  periodic  occurrenca  and  dia- 
appearauL'c  of  the  [iudiriit)  el!ects  of  want  of  oxygen  on  thezoqiiim— 


Fig.  137. — aieyncStokeH  Respi 


tory  center.    The  want  of  owjrcn  niav  be  due  to  abnormal  deficienGjr 

ill  tho  alvi'nhir  nxygon  prensurt',  or  it  uiuy  be  due  to  effects  on  the 
circulation  of  ibangi's  in  thf  bri'iilhing,  or  to  both  causes  combined. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Lookfd  iit  fniiii  a  clieinicul  ]niinf  of  view,  respiration  presents 
the  following  )>lu'iiom<>iia:  1 1 )  iib.-i(>r].iii>n  of  oxygen:  (9)  exhalation 
of  ciiWion  (liuxidr:  (;!)  rrlcase  of  a  ciTtain  quantity  of  nitrogen;  (4) 
exlialiitioii  of  va[>nr  nt  water. 

It  lias  b<'i>]i  ;ii'>'vii)iisly  slali'il  that  lit  eaeb  normal  respiration  of 
atinos|ili<'rie  air  but  nm-sivtli  of  ihe  air  within  the  lungs  is  changed. 
lliiMiiuu  stiitrs  tliiit  ii  y  cviili'iit  (hilt  at  the  I'ud  of  each  expiration  the 
air-iiai^-ia;;es  n|i  (n  \\n-  I'xIiTiial  o|i.iiiiij:?  of  Ibi-  nose  and  mouth  are 
filK'd  wilb  alv.i.lar  iiir.  At  the  n.-\t  in-|iirali..n  tbiP  alveolar  air  hac  to 
be.lrawnlinckiiil..  t!i"iiK-.'..lib..r-.tv  fiwh  air  begins  to  enter  the  latter; 
hence  the  part  of  cadi  inspiration  eornspuniiing  to  this  "dead  space" 
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must  be  ineffective  except  in 
BO  far  as  there  may  be  a 
limited  gaseous  exchange  be- 
tween the  air  of  the  aii-pas- 
aagea  and  the  blood-aupply 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages.  Thus,  if 
the  alveolar  air  contains  6 
per  cent,  of  COj,  and  the 
expired  air  4  per  cent.,  with 
a  total  volume  of  600  cubic 
centimeters,  the  expired  air 
may  be  regarded  as  made  np 

4 
of    600  X  —  =  400    cubic 

centimeters  alveolar  air  and 
200  cubic  centimeters  pure 
air.  The  effective  dead 
space  wCl  be  300  cubic  otmti- 
metere. 

The  capaci^  of  the 
bronchi  and  upper  air-paa- 
sages  will  then  be,  according 
to  Haldane,  200  cubic  caiti- 
meters.  Haldane  believes 
that  the  air  in  the  alveoli 
does  not  get  there  by  the 
process  of  diffusion,  but  that 
the  inspired  air  is  drawn 
into  the  alveoli,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  air  of  the 
bronchi  and  whicli  is  derived 
from  the  upper  air-passages, 
having,  in  proportion  to  the 
otlier  parts  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, more  atmospheric  air. 
In  expiration,  the  alveolar. 
^Ludwig"*  ^'"'■■"^i'''  Air  Pump  to    ^j^       ^^|^,    ^^  haying 

^  Blood  Gasc.     ,LM,o.ss.,)  ,^„,i^^„^^^  ^0,,  which  air 

"■  «'"""'"  '"'  "'  """"■  is  diluted  l>y  the  air  in  the 

containing  moru  nwpcn  and  with  the  atmospheric  air  holding 
e  oxygen. 
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Instnimeiits  to  oliiaiii  alvt'ular  air  are  known  by  the  name  o£ 
acrotouoniL'tci-?.    Ilulduiie  nud  i*rie6tly  found  that  the  nomial  per 
cent,  of  carboa  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  waa  almost  constant  in  tlus 
BamD  p<?rson,  the  average  percentages  were  5.62  to  6.28.     The  prewun? 
of   oxygen   exhibited   great   variations.     When   the  heart   contracts 
(sv^ole)   it  occupies  less  space  in  the  thorax  than  it  does  daring 
relaxation   (diastole).     Hence,  air  ib  sucked  in  or  pushed  oatwaiA^ 
through  the  open  plnttis  by  tliese  movements, 

A  glance  at  tlie  anatomy  of  lung-structure  reveals  the  fact  tliafc= 


Fig.  139. — Sclicma  of  Die  Largr  Rexpirntion  Appftnbu  of 

I'l'tlenkiifer.      (Fbei>EBIC()i:e.) 

.1,  Chlel  furrpnt  o(  nir  meusurM  by  the  roi-lfr,  but  not  analrwil.    B,  Portion 

at  nIr  annlyii'd  iind   onniliiK  from   Ibe  thirl  currFDt  o[  air.    C,  Portion  of  air 

Iiuii1yzt.'<l  nnil  coming  rrom  Ibc  surrauDdtDs  air  before  It  Bnt«t«  tiM  apparattw. 

the  alvfoli  are  surryiimlrd  by  ii  dense  network  of  capillaries.  Some  of 
tlie  capillaries  even  proji'it  into  the  air-spaces.  These  conditions  make 
more  easy  the  prn<rs?es  of  diiriision. 

Snnie  of  thi'  "wpen  from  the  respired  air  passes  into  the  blood  to 
form  a  loose  chcniical  conibination  with  the  hicmoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles:  oxyha'mivlobin.  Tliis  pives  to  the  blood  its  red  color, 
miikin;.'  it  artcriiil.  At  the  fomn  tinie  thiTc  is  diffusion  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  iiti]iure,  venous  bluod  into  the  alveolar  compartments. 
The  owhu'niofrlobin  of  the  blnnd  is  carried  along  by  the  blood-stream 
ti»  the  tissues  (the  rcnl  fli-:its  of  respiration),  where  the  oxygen  beeomea 
disengaged  to  unite  with  the  tissue-cells.     In  the  prodoction  of  heat 
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and  energy  it  has  united  with  the  carbon  of  the  tisanes  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  and  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  That  which  is  not 
used  up  at  once  constitutes  a  reserve  supply  in  the  tissue  to  be  used 
occasion  demands. 
It  lias  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
rithin  a  given  time  is  not  found  entirely  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
l>3'  the  animal  during  the  same  time.  Consequently  one  can  scarcely 
c^cnsider  the  oxygen  as  employed  solely  in  burning  carbon  or  in  form- 
ing carbonic  acid.  Thus,  animals  draw  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
X^heric  medium  a  quantity  of  free  oxygen.  These  then  exhale  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  as  the  result  of  the  respiratory  combustion.  As 
animal  can  keep  its  weight  the  same  during  these  combustive 


Air  IlMptred.    As— Nitrogen.  Air  Expired.    Az—Nltrogen. 

Fig.  140. —  (Langlois.) 

f^hanges,.  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 

'kbuB  lost  must  be  unceasingly  renewed  by  the  materials  it  ingests  and 

^digests.    It  is  impossible  to  observe  any  constancy  in  the  quantity  of  the 

products  consumed  or  exhaled  while  searching  into  the  amounts  of 

oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  man  in  a  certain 

time.     The  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  are,  in  fact,  of  such 

extreme  changeableness,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  that  physiologists 

can  scared V  know  them  all. 

The  expired  air  is  richer  in  COo  than  inspired.  It  contains  4.38 
volumes  per  cent,  of  this  gas,  and  consequently  a  hundred  times  more 
CO,  than  the  air  inspired.^ 

The  air  expired  is  poorer  in  oxygen.  It  contains  16.03  volumes 
per  cent,  of  this  gas,  which  is  about  4.TS  volumes  per  cent,  less  than 
the  inspired  air.  These  figures  show  that  the  absorption  or  loss  of 
oxygen  is  greater  than  the  elimination  of  CO...  This  further  sub- 
stantiates the  statement  that  all  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  does  not 
appear  in  the  form  of  cnrhonic  acid. 

'  Roaenau  and  Ainoss  liavp  shown,  by  the  reaction  of  anaphylaxis  in 
guinea-pig^^i,  that  there  is  orj^anic  matter  in  the  expired  breath.  This  sub- 
stance 18  protein  in  nature. — ^Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1011,  Sept.,  Xo.  1, 
page  35. 
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Seat  of  Oxidation. — It  used  to  be  held  that  the  lungs  were  the 
scat  of  the  luetabolic  procesises.     Altcn^-ards  tlie  seat  of  these  chem- 
ical changes  was  located  in  the  tissues,  tlie  lungs  playing  but  a  smal\ 
part.     Bohr  has  shown  that  about  one-third  of  tlie  metabolic  phe- 
nomena take  place  in  the  lung,     lie  estimated  the  carbonic  acid  audi 
oxygen  in  the  blood  of  the  right  heart,  and  compared  these  quantiti 
with  those  found  in  the  blood  of  the  left  heart.     He  also  measu 
the  quantity  of  blood  ])assing  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  tim 
Knowing  the  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled  and  the  quantity  of  carbo 
dioxide  exhaled,  he  found  that  the  lungs  used  up  about  one-third 
the  oxygen  and  gave  olT  one-third  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  outpu 

The  temperature  of  the  air  expired  is  greater  than  that  of  t 
air  inspired,  and  is  but  a  trifle  lower  than  the  body-temperat 
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Fig.   141. — Vuriations  of  Respiraton'  Quotii»nt  According  to  Food 

Taken.     (  Langlois.  ) 

Though  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  varies,  thai 
of  the  expired  air  renin  ins  nearly  the  same. 

The  volufnc  of  the  air  expired  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the 
air  inspired,  l»y  reason  of  the  increase  in  temperature  and  the  con- 
tained watery  vapor.  If,  however,  it  he  dried  and  reduced  to  the 
same  temi)erature  as  the  insi)ired  air,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of 
volume:   about  one-liftieth. 

The  rcspirafort/  quotimf  is  the  relation  between  the  volume 
of  oxvgen   absorbed    and   tlie   volume   of   carbonic   acid   eliminated. 

That  is  :— 

.       volume  of  CO..  given  off 
The  respiratory  quotient  -— 


volume  of  0  absorbed 


Normally  it  is 


about -u.i). 

4.78 


This  quotient  varies,  liowever,  with  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
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composition  of  the  foods  ingested.  With  the  carboliydratoB  the 
quotient  approaches  unity.  The  carbohydrates  contain  in  their 
moleculee  enough  osygen  to  oiiidize  tlicir  hydrogen ;  all  tliat  remains 
for  the  inspired  oxygen  is  to  bum  np  tlie  carixin.  The  fats  and 
albumins,  on  the  contrary,  possess  too  little  oxygen  to  bum  all  of 
the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  they  contain.  Hence  all  of  the  oxygen 
is  not  found  in  the  COj  eliminated,  and  the  respiratory  quotient  falls 
to  0.75,  On  a  mixed  diet  the  quotient  is  intermediate  between  0.9 
and  0.75.  In  plants  the  respiratory  quotient,  especially  in  starchy 
ones,  is  equal  to  1.0.  In  fatty  sceda  the  respiratory  quotient  is 
0.6  to  0.8. 

Bate  and  Depth  of  Breathing  on  BeipLration, — Pfliiger  has  shown 
that  the  increased  rate  of  respiration  does  not  cause  a  greater  cxcliange 


Fig.   142. — Variation*  of  Re«pirntorj-  Quotient  Accoriling  to  the 
I'oml  Taken.      (LANuioia.) 

of  CO,  and  0  than  slow  breathing,  excluding  the  effect  of  increased 
activity  of  the  muscles  of  respiration. 

Haldane  and  Priestly  have  shown  that  increasing  the  rate  of 
respiration  diminishes  its  depth ;  hence  the  percentage  of  CO,  in 
alveolar  air  remains  unaffected  by  the  frequency. 

Effect  of  External  Temperature. — In  the  cold-blooded  animal 
the  temperature  and  the  respiratory  exchange  vary  with  the  external 
temperature.  Warm-blooded  animals  in  external  cold  increase  and  in 
external  warmth  decrease  their  respiratory  exchange  and  tlie  produc- 
tion oLheat.  They  are  greatly  depemlcnt  upon  the  effect  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  tone  of  the  muscles. 

The  response  of  warm-blooded  animals  to  changes  in  temperature 
can  be  abolished  by  curare  or  section  of  the  s|>inal  cord.  Here  the 
muscles  ate  not  in  tonus  by  the  central  nervous  system. 

Very  high  external  temperature  will  increase  respiratory  exchange. 
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for  heat  regulation  is  abolished-  and  the  tissues  are  unusually  heated, 
as  in  high  fevers. 

Mudcular  activity  augments  the  gaseous  exchanges  and  so  makes 
the  respiratory  quotient  approacli  a  unit.     Other  things  being  equal, 
man  absorbs  more  oxygen  and  exhales  more  carbonic  acid  than  & 
woman.     The  exchanges  are  increased  during  pregnancy. 

During  slecj)  the  consumj)tion  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  ot 
CO2  diminish  about  (>  per  cent.    This  decrease  depends  upon  mus- 
cular and  intellectual  repose,  darkness,  etc.     The  cells  of  the  tissues 
detennine  the  amount  oi  oxygen  needed,  and  not  an  excess  of  tb® 
oxygen  j)reseut.     The  intramolecular  changes  take  place  in  the  ce^^* 
of  the  tissue,  and  not  in  the  blood.     The  amount  of  water  thro^**''^ 
oif  daily  is  about  a  })oun(l ;   of  oxygen  taken  in,  about  a  pound  a:*^^ 
one-half;  and  of  carbonic  acid  thro\^Ti  off,  a  little  more  tlian  a  pouX^^ 
and  a  half. 

In  human  blood  the  average  total  gases  are  estimated  to  be, 
round  numbers,  GO  volumes  per  cent,  at  0**  C.  and  760  millimete 
pressure,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Arterial.  Venous 

Bix>oD.  Blood. 

Oxygen     20  8  to  12 

Nitroj^en   1.4  1.4 

CarlM)nio  acid    39  46 

The  above  table  represents  the  average  composition  of  the 
contained  in  man's  blood. 

A  considerable  attnution  exists  between  the  particles  of  soli 
porous  bodies  and  gases,  whereby  the  latter  are  condensed  within  th 
pores  of  the  solid  bodies:  that  is,  the  gases  are  absorbed.  Fluid 
also  can  absorb  gaK's.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  blood  is  to  carrw- 
oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  and  carbon  dioxide  from  th 
tissues  back  to  the  lungs  for  expulsion  from  the  economy.  Thes^^' 
two  gases,  togetlier  with  nitrogen,  pn\>^ent  themselves  in  two  differ— 
ent  states  in  the  l)lood.  The  l)lood,  a  tluid,  must  very  naturallr 
absorb  gases  also.  Ii<'nce  one  would  expect  to  find  0,  CO^,  and  N 
held  in  solution,  and  also  that  these  gases  should  beliave  according 
to  Dalton's  law:  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved  in  a  liquid  varies  witli 
the  pressure  of  the  gas:  the  higher  the  pressure,  the  gre{\|;er  the 
amount  of  gas  dissolved.  But  oxygen  held  in  the  blood  disregards 
Dalton's  law,  since  its  i)ro])ortions  in  the  blood  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  remain  fairly  constant  no  matter  what  the  pressure. 
Henee,  it  ()\vi'<  its  ])rcsrnce  in  and  obeys  laws  dependent  upon  its 
being  in  the  form  of  loose  chemical  combinations.     If  the  oxygen 
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were  mainly  held  in  solution,  then  the  blood  would  give  it  up  in  a 
forming  vacuum  in  direct  proportion  to  the  falling  oxygen-pressure. 
That  these  conditions  do  not  follow  tends  to  establish  the  fact  tliat 
the  oxygen  is  held  by  some  chemical  union.  Experimental  pliysiol- 
ogists  also  tell  us  that  in  their  work  they  notice  that  very  little  0 
is  given  off  in  a  forming  vacuum  until  a  very  much  reduced  pres- 
sure is  reached,  when  there  is  a  sudden  evolution  of  the  gas,  just 
as  though  it  had  been  freed  from  some  restraining  influence.  The 
restraint  is  now  generally  accepted  to  be  the  chemical  union  before 
Mentioned. 

Physiologists  admit  to-day  that  the  major  portion  of  the  oxygen 
0^  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  the  special 
Messengers  for  carr}'ing  it  to  the  different  tissues.     When  you  compare 
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Az  is  nitrofiren. 
Fig.  143. — Relative  Proportion  of  Gaaes  of  Bloocl.      (Laxglois.) 

^^e  same  amount  of  blood  with  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  regard 
t:o  the  absorption  of  oxygen  both  agitated  in  the  air,  it  is  found  that 
l)lood  absorbs  more.  The  same  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  whether 
you  breathe  air  or  oxygen.  At  a  low  partial  pressure  laked  blood  had  a 
relative  higher  saturati(m  than  unlakod  blood,  for  oxygen.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  CO2  regulates  the  absorj)tion  of  O  by  the  blood,  according 
to  Bohr.  When  the  O-pressure  is  low  and  CO^,-pressure  high,  the  blood 
has  a  diminished  capacity  for  oxygen.  Ilaldane  and  Smith  also  found 
out  that  the  oxygen  capacity  varies  with  the  coloring  power  of  the 
blood.  The  red  corpuscles  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  ha?moglobin. 
This  coloring  material  is  not  the  same  as  haemoglobin  in  cr^'stals  for 
their  capacity  to  absorb  oxygen  is  different.  A  40-per-cent.  solution 
of  ha?moglobin  in  crystals  cannot  be  made.  Bohr  believes  that  there 
are    four    different   varieties    of    haemoglobin,    which    combine    with 
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different  amounts  of  oxygen  and  have  different  "specific  oxygen 
capacities/'  by  which  he  means  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  grama 
of  iron  and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  blood.  The  capacity  of  corpuscles  for  holding  oxygen 
is  nicely  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment:  Serum, 
without  corpuscles,  is  agitated  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  found  to  be  less  than  half  what  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  same  amount  of  serum  containing  red  coq)uscle8. 

The  oxygen,  being  preferably  united  with  the  corpuscles,  is 
joined  to  them  in  a  very  imstable  combination.  The  affinity  is  just 
strong  enough  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  gas  in  the  circula- 
tory system,  yet  not  so  strong  but  that  it  may  attack  the  combustible 
materials  of  the  tissues. 

However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  oxygen  is 
contained  in  the  blood- plasma,  where  it  is  in  simple  solution  and 
obeys  the  laws  of  Dalton. 

Ehrlich  injected  methylene  blue  into  the  vein  during  life. 
After  death  the  blood  was  found  to  be  blue  in  color,  and  the  other 
tissues,  especially  the  glandular,  to  be  without  color.  Here  the 
avidity  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen  has  removed  this  from  the  methy- 
lene blue,  which  then  becomes  colorless.  After  a  time  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  is  absorbed  and  methylene  blue  is  again  formed. 

A  curious  phenomena  of  respiration  in  the  tissues  is  that  the 
exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide  does  not  directly  depend  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen.  For  fragments  of  tissue,  when  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere absolutely  deprived  of  oxygen,  as  in  hydrogen,  continue  to 
produce  carbonic  acid.  Engelmann  and  Pfliiger  hold  that  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells  when  exposed  to  oxygen  has  the  power  of  storing  it 
up  in  an  intramolecular  form.  Respiration  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
appears  to  be:  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  not  immediately  transformed 
into  carbonic  acid. 

The  cells  of  the  tissues  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required  and  not  the  amount  of  oxygen  available.  Inhalations  of 
pure  oxygen  do  not  augment  the  oxidation  in  the  tissues. 

The  intracellular  ferments  change  and  oxidize  the  dead  food- 
materials  in  the  extracellular  lymph  which  bathes  them,  just  as  has 
been  shown  that  the  yeast-cells  break  up  the  sugar  surrounding  them 
by  their  intracellular  ferment,  zymase,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  The  animal  tissues  are  like  the  yeast-cell,  which  obtains 
its  oxygen,  when  deprived  of  it,  by  taking  oxygen  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  sugar,  for  the  animal  tissues  are  anaerobic,  as  they 
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tain  the  oxygen  from  the  combined  haemoglobin.  If  living  tissue 
removed  from  the  body  and  kept  warm,  moist,  and  aseptic,  it 
reaks  up  by  hydrolytic  cleavage  into  simpler  compounds,  just  as 
he  tissue  does  when  boiled  with  acids.  This  action  is  called  auto- 
lysis, and  is  due  to  intracellular  ferments.  Pasteur  holds  that  fer- 
mentation is  a  general  phenomenon  in  metabolism.  Schmiedeberg 
and  others  have  shown  a  great  number  of  oxidations  taking  place 
in  the  body  which  can  only  ensue  tlirough  the  intervention  of  intra- 
cellular ferments,  which  are  called  oxidases. 

About  one-third  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  found 
united  with  the  globin  of  the  red  corpuscles,  whilst  the  oxygen  is 
combined  with  the  iron-holding  part  of  the  blood. 

Tissne  Seapiration. — The  intake  of  oxygen  and  the  outtake  of 

carbonic  acid  is  only  a  sort  of  preparatory  phase  of  the  respiration. 

The  real  respiration  is  in  the  tissues.     As  has  been  previously  stated, 

^be  difference  of  pressure  between  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  and 

^fl  the  tissues  easily  explains  the  preponderance  of  oxygen  within  the 

^'ssues.     The  elevated  temperature  also  aids  the  lurmoglobin  in  giving 

^P  its  oxygen  more  freely.     The  tissues  Iwive  no  free  oxygen,  hence  are 

always  hungry  for  it.     The  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  greater  in 

^®  tissues  than  in  the  liquids  of  the  body. 

The  oxygen  passes  from  haemoglobin  to  plasma,  then  to  lymph 
find  from  the  lymph  to  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  The  carbon  dioxide 
^^^^8   from  the  tissues  to  the  lymph  then  to  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 

The  pressure  of  oxygen  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere  is  as 

follo\jes: — 

External    air    20-96 

Alveolar  air    16 

Arterial  blood 14 

Tissues     0 

In  the  dog,  Fredericque  gives  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in 

^^^^€ntage8  of  an  atmosphere : — 

Tissues     5      to  9 

Lymph    4.4  to  4.9 

Venous  blood   3.8  to  6.4 

Alveolar  air    2.8 

External   air    04 

So  often  in  the  studv  of  phvsioloff^'  the  student's  attention  is 

^^*led  to  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  fluids  of  the  bodv  are 

*^ay8  in  the  direction  of  higher  to  lower  pressure.     The  explana- 

^^n  of  the  exchange  of  gases  held  in  loose  combination  in  the  blood 
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and  those  comprising  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  is  another  inter- 
esting study  of  difference  of  pressure. 

The  excliange  depends  upon  the  law  of  "dissociation  of  gases," 
and  is  as  follows:  "Many  gases  form  true  chemical  compounds  with 
other  bodies  when  the  contact  of  these  bodies  is  effected  under  such  con- 
ditions that  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gases  is  high.  The  chemical 
compound  formed  under  these  conditions  is  broken  up  whenever  the 
partial  pressure  is  diminished,  or  when  it  reaches  a  certain  minimum 
level,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lK)dies  forming  the  com- 
pound. Thus,  by  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing  the  partial 
pressure,  a  chemical  compound  of  the  gas  may  be  formed  and  again 
broken  up."    (Landois.) 

The  COo  and  the  0  in  the  blood  form  certain  loose  combinations 
which  follow  this  law  exactly.  These  gaseous  compounds,  as  they  cir- 
culate with  the  blood-stream,  find  conditions  of  high  and  low  pressure 
enveloping  them,  whence  they  take  up  and  give  off  their  respective 
gases.    As  the  pressures  vary,  so  docs  the  dissociation  of  the  gases. 

Thus,  the  oxygen -carrying  elements  of  the  blood,  the  haemoglobin 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  it  reaches  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  poor  in 
0.  The  air  adjoining  them  in  the  ynilmonary  alveoli  is  rich  with  O. 
The  haemoglobin  unites  with  the  high-pressure  0  to  form  the  loose 
compound  oxy haemoglobin.  Later,  the  oxyha?moglobin  meets  with 
tissues  poor  in  oxygen  and  which  need  this  element  for  their  combus- 
tion. There  is  a  disso(*iation  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressure 
whereby  the  tissues  receive  their  needed  sup])ly.  The  corpuscles 
receive  re])lenishnient  again  from  the  alveolar  oxygen,  and  in  this  way 
the  circle  is  conipletcil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  body-tissues 
meets  a  high  pressure  of  C'O^..  By  reason  of  which  compounds  are 
formed  contain in<r  (*().„  in  whicli  form  thev  reach  the  air- vesicles  in 
the  lunixs.  Tlie  inspired  air  ocmtained  within  the  air-vesicles  ha?  a 
much  lower  i)artial  ])ressure  of  ('()._,  than  that  contained  in  the  venous 
hlood  coming  from  the  tissues.  Hence,  the  dissociation  of  the  COj 
from  tlie  hlood  to  the  vesicular  air,  finally  to  make  its  exit  along  the 
bronchioles,  bronchi,  trachea,  etc.,  to  the  atmosphere.  Bohr,^  of  Copen- 
hagen, believes  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  air-cells  have  the  power  to 
excrete^  carbonic  acirl  and  al)sorb  oxygen  inde])endent  of  the  differences 
in  tension  of  the  gases. 

Bohr  has  shown  that  the  vagi  have  an  influence  upon  the  intake 
of  oxvtren  and  the  outtake  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  turtle  section  of  a 
vagus  was  followed  hy  a  (onsiderahle  fall  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 


Mvro^'li  liJis  shown  tluit   Bolir's  llicory  as  to  tlif  socrotory  action  of  the 
alvvolar  opitlirlium  on  tlu'j^ast's  in  tlie  blood  is  probably  not  true. 
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Irritation  of  the  vagus  increased  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  In  the 
warm-blooded  animal  irritation  of  the  vagus  increased  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

But  how  does  the  burning  of  carbon  take  place  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body?  Outside  of  the  body  the  carbon  will  not  be  oxidized  at 
the  body  temperature,  but  inside  the  tissues  it  is.  This  contradiction 
is  explained  by  the  presence  of  ferments,  oxidases,  which  in  the  test 
tube  certainly  generate  these  oxidations,  and  probably  also  do  so  in 
the  tissues. 

In  the  living  animal  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  respiratory  exchanges  in  different  tissue.  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
mann,  in  1887,  found  by  a  comparison  of  the  arterial  blood  going  to 
the  muscle  elevating  the  upper  lip  of  the  horse  and  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  it,  the  following  numbers : — 

Quantity  Per  Minute  and  Per  Kilogram  of  Muscle. 

O,  absorbed      CO,  given  off      Respiratory  Quotient 

Repose   0.0068  gr.  0.0068  gr.  I 

Work    0.140     gr.  0.245     gr.  1.76 

They  also  made  similar  studies  upon  the  parotid  gland  and  ob- 
tained similar  results.  These  exf^criments  show  the  actual  state  of 
respiration  in  the  tissues.  The  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  tissues 
and  tlirown  off  by  the  lungs.  Carl  Vierordt,  with  a  rubber  band  about 
his  finger  and  a  spectroscope  for  direct  vision,  saw  the  two  bands  in 
the  spectrum  of  oxyhajmoglobin  in  the  end  of  the  finger  gradually 
vanish  and  the  single  band  of  haemoglobin  appear.  He  found  this  to 
take  place  in  two  minutes,  the  time  required  for  the  tissues  to  consume 
the  oxygen  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  retained  at  the  end  of 
the  finger.  This  experiment  demonstrated  the  avidity  of  the  tissue 
for  oxygen. 

The  blood  itself  has  a  very  feeble  oxidation  when  compared  with 
other  tissues.  Zuntz  cut  the  nerve  in  the  leg  of  a  dog  and  found  that 
the  exchange  of  gases  was  reduced.  The  lessening  of  oxygen  used  up 
and  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  was  about  the  same  in  amount. 

The  question  arises.  How  far  are  the  carbon  dioxide  producing 
powers  and  oxygen  absorbing  powers  of  living  tissue  dependent  upon 
one  another?  All  the  results  of  experiment  show  tliat  the  processes 
of  tissue  oxidation  take  place  in  more  than  one  stage,  and  that  the 
earlier  stages  are  more  readily  accomplished  than  the  final  stage  which 
leads  to  the  production  of  free  carbon  dioxide. 

To  study  tissue  respiration  it  is  incumbent  to  analyze  the  blood 
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going  to  and  leaving  the  organ  and  determine  the  amount  of  blocni 
passing  through  the  organ  in  a  given  time. 

The  British  Committee,  composed  of  Drs.  Gotcb,  Barcroft, 
ling  and  Brodie,  have  reported^  as  follows  on  The  Metabolic 
sheet  of  Individual  Tissues : — 

1.  The  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  heart  varied  vi'fcl^ 
the  activity  of  the  organ.     Adrenalin,  atropine  and  barium  chlori  <3-^ 
increased  the  oxygen  intake  of  the  heart;  stimulation  of  the  vagus      o^ 
administration    of    pilocarpine,    chloroform    or    potassium    chlorS.  ^^^ 
reduced  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  heart  required. 

2.  When  the  diorda  tympani  was  stimulated  and  saliva  flow^ 
the  oxygen  excliange  was  increased  three  or  four  fold. 

3.  Pancreas, — Intravenous  injection  of  secretin  in  the  dog  cam 
a  three-fold  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  the  pancreas,  coupled  wi 
a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice. 

4.  Intestine. — The  metabolism  was  much  increased  during  a 
sorption,  whether  of  water  or  peptone  (dog). 

5.  Kidney. — Increase  in  the  flow  of  urine  induced  by  the  inj 
tion  of  salts  caused  a  three-fold  increase  in  the  oxygen  consumption 
the  kidney,  whether  perfused  through  the  renal  portal  vein  or  throug. 
the  renal  artery. 

6.  Skeletal  Muscle. — They  verified  the  co-efficient  of  ozidatioi 
as  determined  by  Chauveau  and  Kaufmann.     The  production  of  lacti* 
acid  under  ana? rob ic  conditions  varied  with  the  time  and  was  inc 
by  heat  and  stimulation. 

They  obtained  some  results  of  general  application  from  the  stud 
of  the  metabolism  of  individual  organs: 

7.  Increased  vascularity  does  not  of  itself  cause  any  change  in_ 
the  oxygen  consuni])tion.     This  has  boon  shown  in  the  heart,  salivary 
glands  and  tho  kidney. 

8.  Increased  vascularity  is  associated  with  increased  production  of 
carbonic  acid  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  some 
product  of  the  nietaholic  activity  of  the  organ,  probably  not  COj  itself, 
causes  vascular  dilatation  during  increased  functional  activity.  This 
has  been  shown  in  ihe  heart  and  salivary  glands. 

9.  A  comparison  of  the  "co-efficient  of  oxidation"  (the  quantity 
of  oxygen  used  up  per  gram  of  tissue  per  minute)  varies  for  different 
organs  when  at  rest.  It  is  much  higher  for  the  glandular  organs  than 
for  skeletal  muscle. 


«  BritiHh  :sredic«l  Journal,  Sept.  12,  1908. 
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10.  From  the  results  it  would  appear  that  tlie  role  of  muscle  as 
the  great  regulator  of  heat  production  is  played  as  much  in  virtue  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  oxidation  which  takes  place  in  it  when 
at  rest  as  the  relatively  great  amount  during  activity. 

Hitrogen. — The  blood  absorbs  more  nitrogen  than  the  same 
volume  of  water  would  under  the  same  condition.  The  increased 
absorption  of  nitrogen  is  dependent  upon  some  physical  conditions 
of  the  blood.    These  are  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  and  oxygen. 

Belation  of  CO,  in  the  Blood. — Carbonic  acid  must  be  regarded, 
on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  the  final  products  of  the  nutritive  trans- 
mutations. When  the  very  small  proportion  of  this  gas  in  ordinary 
atmospheric  air  and  its  considerable  amount  in  expired  air  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  easy  to  be  convinced  that  carbonic  acid  is  indeed  a  product 
of  the  organism.    The  gas,  therefore,  comes  from  the  tissues. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  in  a  condition  of  chemical  combination.  The  principal 
compound  is  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  in  the  serum. 

The  sodium  in  the  blood  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids  to  form  a  combination 
with  it.  When  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess,  there  results  sodium  car- 
bonate and  monosodium  phosphate.  When  the  carbonic  acid  is 
diminished,  the  phosphoric  acid  acquires  the  greater  part  of  the 
sodium,  to  form  disodium  phosphate.  The  proteids  of  the  plasma  and 
corpuscles  can  act  as  carriers  of  carbon  dioxide.  They  can  combine 
like  weak  acids  with  the  alkalies  of  the  blood,  but  a  high  pressure  of 
CO2  can  displace  them  from  the  alkalies.  Haemoglobin  can  act  like  an 
acid  and  in  a  vacuum  displace  the  CO2  and  unite  with  the  alkali,  but 
a  high  pressure  of  CO2  can  remove  the  haemoglobin.  Bohr  even  finds 
that  haemoglobin  itself  can  absorb  CO2,  which  unites  with  its  globulin 
part. 

Effect  of  Distension  of  Lung  on  Heart-beat. — It  has  been  found 
that,  when  the  lung  is  distended,  the  heart  beats  faster ;  this  increased 
action  is  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  lungs, 
which,  in  a  reflex  manner,  inhibits  the  cardio-inhibitory  center  and 
permits  the  heart  to  beat  faster  as  the  brake  is  taken  off. 

Dr.  Da  Costa,  in  his  examination  of  twenty-four  glass-blowers, 
found  that  in  eleven  the  pulse  ranged  from  90  to  116  per  minute.  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensory 
fibers  of  the  vagus  by  the  great  distension  of  the  lungs,  which  also 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  center.  The  great 
lung-distension  in  glass-blowers  occurs  daily  for  years. 
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Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  Yagus 
man  is  very  great,  and  its  power  varies  in  different  individuals; 
would  explain  why  the  thirteen  other  glass-blowers  showed  no  habitu.*^^ 
aeeeleration  of  the  heart.     As  this  performance  is  kept  up  ma 
hours  daily  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  tliat  the  card 
inhibitory  power  of  the  vagus  center  receives  such  a  diminution     ^i:^^ 
irritability  so  often  that  it  would  at  length  remain  constantly  weak. 

Eespiration  of  Different  Ghises. — The  usual  and  normal  medirs.  'vna 
inspired  is  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  from  which  there  is  derived  t  "^  ^^ 
needful  supply  of  oxygen.  The  open  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  gai 
in  the  following  approximate  proportions : — 

{Nitrogen,  including  argon,  etc 79.00^ 
Oxygen     20.06  L  ^^  ^qO  pa 
CarU^n  dioxide   0.04  J 

Argon,  NHj,  H,0,  and  organic  matter  in 
small  variable  quantities. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  air  is  marked, — over  1 
cent., — it  is  not  customary  to  reckon  it  in  the  gaseous  constituents. 

Some  gasep,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  produce  no  specific  effec 
from  any  toxic  powers  in  themselves  when  they  are  breathed;    th 
produce  results  siinj)ly  because  they  exclude  the  proper  Bupplj 
oxygen  for  the  animal.     On  the  other  hand,  gases  such  as  carbon 
dioxide,   carl)on   monoxide,   nitrous   oxide,   and   hydrogen    sulphid 
when  respired  in  sul!icient  bulk,  are  absorbed  and  so  produce  specifi 
toxic  effects.     A  third  class  of  gases,  such  as  ammonia  and  nitri 
oxide,  are  not  respirable,  because  of  their  highly  irritant  action  upo: 
the  respiratory  apparatus.     Sj)asm  of  the  glottis  is  produced. 

Carbon  dioxide,  when  undiluted,  is  irrespirable  by  reason  of  th 
spasm  of  tlie  glottis   produced   by   it.     Properly  diluted  it  can 
respired,  but  produces  lieadaclie,  dizziness,  drowsiness,  and  dyspnoeuft- 
by  an  action   on   tlu»  nervous  system.     Nitrons  oxide  acts   directly^ 
upon  tlie  nervous  system,  partly  by  a  special  action  and  partly  by" 
producing  an  excess  of  CO.^  in  the  blood.     Nitrogen  and  hydrogen- 
gaj<rs  produce  their  fatal  effects  by  asphyxia,  due  to  exclusion  of  the 
oxygen  and  thereby  preventing  oxygenation  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Differing  from  these  ^'ases  are  the  effects  produced  by  inhalation  of 
rnrhun  monoj-iilc.     Tt  was  long  known  that  this  gas  was  poisonous, 
but  it  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that  its  mode  of  producing 
asphyxia   has   l)(H'n    lenmed.     Instead    of   excluding   the   oxygen,    it 
dispJarps  tlie  latt«T  in   the  blood,  forming  a  very  stable  compotmd 
with  the  lia'nioglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles.    Tt  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  the  color  of  tlie  blood  after  death  from  asphyxia  from  carbon 
monoxide  is  cherry-red;  in  other  forms  of  asphyxia  the  blood  is 
almost  black.  These  occur  from  poisoning  by  coal-gas  (especially 
where  charcoal  stoves  are  used  in  small  rooms),  the  fumes  of  kilns  and 
coke-fires,  and  from  inhaling  the  air  of  coal-mines,  especially  after 
explosions. 

Caissons  and  the  Effect  of  Compressed  Air. — In  caissons  men  are 
able  to  support  during  some  moments  a  pressure  of  five  to  ten  atmos- 
pheres when  they  proceed  with  caution.  If  the  pressure  is  too  rapid, 
there  is  great  danger.  On  decompression  pains  in  the  joints  and 
muscles  ensue,  followed  by  paralysis,  with  deafness  and  vertigo. 
These  symptoms  are  called  "bends." 

When  an  animal  that  resists  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  dies 
instantly  from  a  rapid  change  to  ordinary  pressure,  the  autopsy 
shows  that  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are  filled  with  bubbles  of  gas, 
especially  of  nitrogen.  Under  the  influence  of  double  or  triple  pres- 
sure the  blood  absorbs  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  .air,  especially 
the  nitrogen.  If  the  animal  is  submitted  to  a  rapid  diminution  of 
pressure,  the  nitrogen,  not  being  kept  in  solution  in  the  blood,  is 
disengaged  in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  produce 
embolism  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  arrest 
the  circulation.  To  avoid  the  disengagement  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen 
it  is  necessary  to  let  the  atmospheric  compression  do^vn  in  a  very 
gradual  manner.  Operatives  on  leaving  the  tubes  in  which  com- 
pressed air  exists  must  remain  a  quarter  to  a  half  hour  in  the  closed 
chambers,  where  the  pressure  is  reduced  little  by  little.  The  excess 
of  gas  absorbed  is  slowly  eliminated  by  the  lungs  without  producing 
an  accident.  Four  atmospheres  is  about  the  amount  that  operatives 
can  work  in  with  safety.  Every  ten  meters  of  depth  in  water  roughly 
equals  one  atmosphere.  By  itself  compressed  oxygen  is  a  toxic 
agent,  for  it  lowers  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  cure  for  caisson-paralysis  is  recompression  and 
slow  decompression. 

Hill  and  McLeod  have  shown  that  in  compression  air  chambers 
there  was  no  alteration  of  blood-pressure  or  pulse-rate,  or  in  the 
diameter  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  in  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  blood.  A 
rise  of  atmospheric  pressure  exercises  no  mechanical  efiEect  upon  the 
circulation.  Hill  and  McLeod  have  shown  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  compressed  produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  just  like  ether 
or  any  other  irritant.  This  inflammation  is  produced  in  an  hour  or 
two  with  high  pressures. 

20  • 
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Bert  has  shown  that  air  under  the  pressure  of  seventeen  atmos- 
phereS;  or  pure  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half  atmospheres, 
will  produce  in  animals  convulsions  resembling  those  of  strychnia, 
and  death  ensues.  It  is  the  oxygen  itself  that  kills^  due  to  its  being 
compressed. 

Mai  de  Montagne,  Barefied  Air. — All  travelers  who  have  climbed 
the  Alps  speak  of  the  same  troubles  experienced  by  them  at  nearly 
the  same  altitude:  a  considerable  diminution  of  appetite^  a  disgust 
for  food,  nausea  and  even  vomiting,  palpitations,  headache,  lassitude, 
sleepiness,  and  buzzing  in  the  ears.  This  state  is  known  as  anoxy- 
haemia,  or  want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  Dyspnoea  takes  place  not 
only  because  the  air  inspired  contains  oxygen  in  a  given  volume,  but 
also  because  the  dissolution  of  this  gas  in  the  blood  is  less  easy  under 
feeble  pressure.  Muscular  work  in  the  ascent  also  uses  up  consider- 
able of  the  oxygen  taken  in.  At  10  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  there 
ensue  restlessness  and  dyspnoea,  and,  at  about  7  per  cent.,  death.  A 
partial  pressure,  like  7  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponds  to 
an  altitude  of  30,t)00  feet.  Men  in  a  balloon  have  ascended  about 
28,500  feet. 

In  respiration  at  low  pressure  Boycott  and  Haldane  in  their 
experiments  could  not  support  Mosso's  theory  that  mountain  sickness 
was  due  to  lack  of  COj  (acapnia).  The  relief  produced  by  the  eyeess 
of  CO2  is  due  at  least  mainly  to  the  artificial  production  of  an  abnormal 
hyperpnoea  and  consequent  rise  in  the  alveolar  COj  pressure.  The 
condition  of  the  body  then  becomes  one  of  hypercapnia,  and  indeed 
hypercapnia  may  be  said  to  be  already  present  at  high  altitudes  with 
the  addition  of  COo  to  the  inspired  air,  since  the  stimuli  to  the  res- 
piratory center  are  already  in  excess  of  normal. 

Haldane  and  Poulton  made  experiments  with  a  steel  chamber  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  air  w^as  reduced  to  that  w^iich  prevails  in  the 
Alps.  They  found  that  the  great  hyperpncca  produced  by  a  rapid  fall 
in  tlie  oxygen  pressure  of  the  inspired  or  alveolar  air  is  not  due  to  a 
direct  effect  of  want  of  oxygen  on  the  respiratory  center,  but  to  that  of 
preformed  carbon  dioxide  present  to  start  with  in  the  blood,  the 
action  of  this  carbon  dioxide  boincr  reinforced  bv  that  of  acid  or  other 
products  produced  by  the  want  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  threshold  pres- 
sure at  wliich  tlie  carbon  dioxide  excites  the  center  is  lowered.  If 
sufficient  of  the  preformed  carbon  dioxide  is  first  removed  by  forced 
breathing,  want  of  oxygen  has  no  exciting  infiuence  on  the  respiratory 
center  and  apnopa  may  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  want  of  oxygen. 

The  question  arises.  How  do  the  inhabitants  of  high  mountains 
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escape  the  effects  of  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood?  To  overcome 
this  diminished  absorption  of  oxygen  Nature  adapts  itself  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  tlie  blood.  Then  the  increased 
amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  can  take  up  more  oxygen,  and 
thus  overcome  the  effects  of  a  rarefied  air. 

Ventilation. — Let  it  suffice  here  to  recall  that  the  problem  of 
ventilation  consists  in  maintaining,  in  more  or  less  closed  spaces,  the 
normal  composition  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Not  only  this,  but  to 
counteract  the  incessant  modifications  the  respiration  of  man  or  of 
animals  makes  this  medium  undergo.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
important  that  the  ventilation  should  be  very  active. 

It  has  been  established  that,  for  closed  spaces  intended  to  receive 
healthy  persons,  it  suffices  that  the  ventilation  furnish  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  new  air  per  person  per  hour.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  hos- 
pitals which  contain  sick  persons,  where  more  abundant  and  vitiated 
emanations  are  received  by  patients  less  fitted  to  react  against 
their  influence.  Those  hospitals  which  receive  3,000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  for  each  sick  person  hourly  are  free  from  odor. 

A  healthy  adult  gives  off  about  0.6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid 
per  hour.  If  he  be  supplied  with  1,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
hour  he  will  add  0.6  to  the  0.4  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  it  already 
contains.     That  is,  he  raises  the  percentage  to  .01. 

Pharmaoologioal. — ^The  increase  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and  a  simultaneous  decrease  of  arterial  tension  in  the 
systemic  circulation  by  amyl  nitrite  are  due  either  to  a  contraction 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  or  to  a  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
as  a  consequence  a  backing  up  of  blood  in  the  left  auricle.  Nitro- 
glycerine acts  like  nitrite  of  amyl.  Aconite  lowers  the  pressure  in 
both  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations,  due  to  a  weakening 
of  both  sides  of  the  heart.  Ergot  constantly  causes  a  marked 
increase  of  pulmonary  arterial  tension,  with  a  primary  decrease  of 
aortic  pressure,  hence  is  not  useful  in  pulmonary'  hiemorrhage. 
Digitalis,  strophanthin,  and  adrenal  extract  increase  the  tension  in  the 
systemic  circulation,  leaving  the  pressure  in  the  puhnonary  circulation 
unchanged.  It  is  singular  that  the  adrenal  extract  should  so  greatly 
affect  the  systemic  pressure  and  not  the  pulmonar\%  whilst  ergot  acts 
reversely — augments  the  ptilmonary  pressure  more  than  that  of  the 
aortic  system.  These  facts  show  thq  independence  of  the  pressure  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels  to  the  tension  in  vessels  of  the  systemic 
circulation.* 


•  Tigerstedt,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1903. 
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The  blood-pret^sure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  about  one^thi  ^^^ 
to  one-seventh  that  in  the  aorta. 

As  to  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  lungs^  we  do  not  know  whetbi^  ^^ 
they  have  a  tonus,  or  under  what  circumstances  they  are  called  ift_     ^ 
activity.      It    is    natural    to    conclude,    since   pulmonary    vasomot 
nerves  exist,  that  tliey  are  excited  when  the  left  heart  has  difficul 
in  emptying  itself;   in  this  case  they  could  contract  and  diminish  t^^^t^"^^ 
afllux  of  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Pathological  Action. — The  lungs  are  sixty  times  larger  in  surfa 
area  than  that  of  the  bodv;    hence  the  blood  oxidation  should 
perfect. 

Inspiration  opens  the  alveolar  capillaries  and  the  circulation  »-  ^ 

blood  in  them  is  accelerated.     In  mitral  regurgitation  there  is  a  co; 
gestion  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  alveoli. 

The  blood  and  lymph  flow  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  not  mu 
accelerated  by  inspiration,  for  there  is  a  much  less  variation  in  respi 
tory  pressure.    The  seat  of  tul)erculosis  is  for  this  reason  often  in  t 
apex  of  the  lung. 

Keflex  contraction  of  the  bronchioles  resulting  in  asthma  m 
be  caused  by  ])olyps  in  the  nose  or  by  irritation  from  the  stomach. 

Corsets  by  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  abdominal  mui 
cles  in  the  support  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera 
them  to  be  dislocated  downward  (Glenard's  disease). 

The  respiratory  and  vomiting  centers  are  near  neighbors  in  t 
medulla   oblonpita;    hence   dyspna*a   by    irritating   the   respiratory 
centers  spreads  impulses  to  the  vomiting  center. 

The  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  by  depressing  the  respiratory  cente 
may  cause  sighing  respiration. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SECRETION. 

INTERNAL  SECRETION. 

The  tissue-activity  of  the  organism  may  be  conveniently  classed 
under  three  groups:  (a)  muscular  activity y  manifesting  itself  in  heat 
and  motion;  (6)  nervous  activity y  including  all  nervous  acts,  from 
sensation  to  reason;  (c)  glandular  activity y  which  is  the  general  func- 
tion of  epithelial  and  lymphoid  tissues.  It  includes  all  those  changes 
of  metabolism  whereby  there  follows,  as  a  result  of  elaboration,  a 
special  mixture. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  the  three — glandular  activity — that  we  are 
now  to  deal.  However,  the  human  economy  being  such  a  complex 
organism,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  disturbance  or  lack  of 
activity  of  one  kind  may  have  a  very  marked  influence  upon  other 
metabolic  functions.  It  is  well  known,  especially  among  animal  fan- 
ciers, what  a  great  effect  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  and  testicles 
may  occasion  in  the  development  of  other  organs  and  in  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body.  Proteid  waste  of  increased  proportion  follows 
the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  renal  tissue.  The  liver  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  and 
proteids  as  well  as  those  food-constituents  which  contain  iron. 

The  gland-cells  enjoy  an  essential  role  in  secretion.  These  cells 
are  applied  upon  the  basement  membrane  of  the  glandular  acini  in 
such  a  fashion  that  each  cul-de-sac  is  surrounded  by  a  network  of 
capillaries.  Ludwig  and  Tomsa  have  shown  that  between  the  blood- 
capillaries  and  the  acinus  are  found  lymphatic  spaces.  The  cells  of 
the  acinus,  surrounded  by  the  lymph  in  the  spaces,  take  from  it  the 
elements  needed  for  the  production  of  their  own  peculiar  secretion. 

Dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  activity  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  glands,  the  general  process  of  secretion  may  be  said  to  comprise 
four  distinct  modes: — 

1.  Secretion  by  Filtration. — In  this  case  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium does  not  manufacture  any  material;  it  utilizes  the  principles 
preexisting  in  the  blood  and  lymph.  This  kind  of  secretion  is  related 
to  serous  transudation,  as  of  the  pleura?  and  peritoneum,  but  it  is 
not  a  simple  filtration.  The  selective  action  of  the  epithelium  acts 
upon  the  transit  of  the  secretion  and  varies  the  proportion  of  the 
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constituents  ot  the  secretion  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
lymphatic  and  blood-plasma.  To  this  style  of  secretion  belong  the 
water  of  the  urine,  the  sweaty  and  the  tears.  The  most  important 
principles  filtered  are  water,  salts  of  the  plasma,  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, sodium  phosphates,  lime,  magnesia,  and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Secretion  Proper  —  Production  of  New  Principles.  —  Here 
glandular  activity  especially  intervenes;  the  epithelial  cell  does  not 
act  as  a  simple  filter.  It  modifies  the  nature  of  those  products  pass- 
ing through  it,  or  creates  from  them  new  products.  In  this  class 
may  be  put  the  digestive  secretion.  The  products  thus  formed  by 
gland-cells  vary  for  each  gland;  neither  physiology  nor  histology  is 
able  to  explain  their  manner  of  production.  Thus,  we  are  not  able 
to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  chemical  changes  which  make 
hydrochloric  acid  appear  in  the  gastric  juice,  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
siimi  in  the  saliva,  bile  acids  in  the  bile,  etc. 

3.  Secretion  by  Olandular  Desquamation. — ^In  the  preceding 
types  of  secretion  the  gland-cell  preserves  its  integrity;  it  does  not 
do  anything  else  except  to  allow  the  external  materials  to  pass 
through  it,  changed  or  unchanged.  However,  in  this  type  the  cell 
itself  falls  and  is  eliminated  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
product  of  secretion.  This  glandular  desquamation  is  comparable  to 
the  epithelial  desquamation  which  occurs  during  the  life-histor}'  of 
the  epidermis.  Generally  this  desquamation  is  preceded  by  a  chem- 
ical change  of  the  gland-cells.  This  change  is  fatty,  as  in  sebaceous 
secretion.  The  sebaceous  fats  and  mucin  form  the  special  products 
of  this  group  of  secretions. 

4.  Morphological  Secretion. — In  this  type  the  essential  element 
of  the  secretion  is  a  formed  element.  It  is  a  specialized  cell  derived 
from  a  cell,  together  with  a  liquid  which  holds  this  anatomical  ele- 
ment in  suspension.     Such  is  the  spermatic  fluid. 

Secretion  Defined. — The  term  secretion  has  been  defined  as  the 
result  of  the  special  activity  of  the  glandular  tissues.  It  is  the  elab- 
oration of  fluid  or  semifluid  mixtures  by  selection  and  formation 
from  the  fluids  which  surround  the  active  cells,  as  well  as  from  the 
substances  of  the  cells  themselves.  Up  to  a  certain  point  secretion 
is  composed  of  two  acts  which  are  separated  by  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation. 

1.  L^nph  passes  throiior]i  the  wall  of  the  capillary.  This 
lymph  spreads  into  the  lymph-spaces  which  surround  the  acini,  and 
it  is  from  this  lymi)h  that  the  elements  are  taken  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of   the   secretory   products.     The  filtration  is  under  the 
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influence  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  varies  in  its  intensity  as  the 
arterial  tension  varies.  It,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accessory  act  of 
secretion. 

2.  The  second  feature  is  the  activity  of  the  gland-cells,  which 
take  from  the  lymph  the  materials  necessary  for  secretion,  to  change 
them  more  or  less.  This  phase  is  the  essential  act  of  secretion.  It 
is  dependent  upon  filtration  to  the  extent  that  filtration  furnishes 
the  liquid  which  the  glandular  cells  need  and  renews  it  when 
exhausted. 

The  activity  of  the  gland-cells  attains  its  maximiun  in  general 
during  the  apparent  repose  of  the  gland.  When  the  gland  is  not 
secreting,  its  cells  are  preparing  substances  peculiar  to  each  secre- 
tion. This  is  true  particularly  of  the  fennents,  as  pepsinogen, 
trypsinogen^  etc. 

The  two  processes — filtration  and  gland-cell  activity — may  be 
separated  from  one  another  without  producing  any  interference. 
Thus,  secretion  can  continue  when  the  head  is  amputated,  and  even 
if  the  circulation  of  the  gland  be  arrested.  Salivation  can  continue 
after  both  these  events  have  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injection  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the 
salivary  duct  destroys  the  gland  activity  without  affecting  the  cir- 
culation of  the  gland.  Should  the  chorda  tympani  be  stimulated 
filtration  from  the  blood  continues,  but  the  gland  does  not  secrete. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  until  the 
gland  becomes  oedematous. 

NATURE  OF  INTERNAL  SECRETION. 

This  is  not  the  same  for  all  of  the  glands.  The  secreted  pro- 
duct may  be  destined  to  destroy  the  noxious  principles  resulting 
from  the  functions  of  the  organ,  as  of  the  liver  and  suprarenal  cap- 
sules. Its  aim  may  be  to  break  up  the  excess  of  sugar,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  pancreas;  or  to  prevent  excess  of  a  colloid  material, 
as  with  the  thyroid  gland.  The  enrichment  of  the  blood  with  use- 
ful principles  is  accomplished  by  the  sugar  of  the  liver.  The  testicle 
extract  supplies  more  nervous  energy. 

THE  THYROID. 

The  thyroid  gland,  when  fully  developed,  has  no  excretory  duct ; 
so,  with  the  spleen,  suprarenal  bodies,  and  thvmus,  it  is  usually 
classed  under  the  head  of  ductless  glands. 

The  thyroid  is  a  soft,  reddish  body  embracing  the  front  and 
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sides  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trachea.  It  coDsistB  of  a  ptm 
of  lateral  lobes  united  at  their  lower  part  by  a  transverae  iBthmiss. 
Tlie  lateral  lobos  are  obloug,  oval,  thicker  below  Uian  above,  aJKiA 
usually  of  uneijual  length.  The  weight  of  the  thyroid  is  ugua-Tly 
from  one  to  two  ounces,  but  is  larger  in  the  female.  It  is  very  liafcjl* 
to  become  hvpertrophied,  especially  in  the  female;  then  it  is  calB-  ** 
goiter. 

The  thyroid  is  a  highly  vascular  organ,  inveated  with  a  th:^S» 
fibrous  niembraBc,  and  composed  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  in  the  mesti^^' 
of  which  a  multitude  of  minute  closed  vesicles  exist. 


Kiirh  littli'  liibiilc  sci'iiis  to  lie  a  oniii]i]ctely  closed  sac — at  least, 
no  tiil'iik'  is  imtii't'cl  I'liiaiiiitii)^  from  it.  The  little  sacs  are  filled 
willi  n  triins)i,iri'iit,  jiiuliiT-folorcd,  viscid,  iiii  el  co-albuminous  fluid. 
In  the  rnniU'clivc  tissiu'  surrfimuliiip  each  lobule  there  is  a  plexus 
of  caiiilhirics.  Wilh  lliciii  there  is  found  an  abundant  aupplv  of 
lymiihuli.-. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  nrtrrial  ■■"ip/'h/  for  the  thyroid  body 
h  prtini'd  frmn  tin'  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  These 
arteries  nrc  renuirkiililc  for  their  lur^re  .«izf  and  numerous  ana.eto- 
tnoscs.  The  veins  fiTni  a  /iIpjiik  u|H.n  (he  front  of  the  trachea  and 
surface  of  the  triand.     From  the  ()!e.uis  arise  the  superior,  middle, 
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inferior  voiDS.  The  lymphatics  terniinate  in  the  thoracic  and 
.  lymphatic  ducte.  The  nerve-supply  to  the  thyroid  body  ie 
red  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
ic  and  the  pneumogastric.  Their  nonmcdulUted  fibers  adhere 
closely  to  the  vessels. 

Function. — It  was  shown  by  one  observer  that  gentle  pressuro 
n  the  lobes  of  the  gland  cauiied  the  contents  of  the  gland-acini, 
Vesicles,  to  flow  into  the  peripheral  lymphatics.     This  was  later 


..J 


VtALLTTOK.) 


confimied  by  the  work  of  micro:icoi>ist:i,  and  the  colloid  nature  of  the 
secretion  was  also  recognized.  The  votiicular  epithelium  is  a  true 
secretory  gland-tissue  wiiich  wiiiirjiles  the  colloid  tiinferial  from  tiie 
blood.  The  secretory  character  of  the  epithelium  has  been  further 
i^hown  hy  the  injection  of  pilocarpine.  Following  its  administration 
there  results  a  remarkable  increase  in  secretion  of  the  colloid  i^iib- 
stance.  It  has  been  dcninnst rated  that  the  expressed  juice  of  a  thy- 
roid gland  of  a  dog  produced  coma  in  another  animal  three  hours 
after  its  administration. 
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Hence  ii  must  be  concluded  that  the  thyroid  gland  \e  a  stiw-     I 
ture  essentially  connected  with   the  metabolism  of  the  blood  »^ 
tiasues.     In  performing  its  functions  it  is  a  blood-agent,  both  direcwl 
and   indirectly.     In  the   human   fa'tus  the  gland-tubes,   or  ratl**^ 
cylinders  of  epithelium,  commence  llifir  secretory  activity  dur*'^* 
the  interval  from  the  sixth  to  the  eifrhth  month.     In  proportion    *° 
the  body-weight,  the  gland  is  heaviest  at  birth  and  diminishes  n*'^ 
ably  toward  the  end  of  life.     Therefore  the  thyroid  gland  is  in  fur** 


Pig.   140.— Ill u.itriL ting  Nicholson's  Article  on  Thyroid  TreatmeDt  in  a 
Cretin   (Areli.  of  IVmI.,  Juue,  lUUUi.      (Raymond.) 


tional  activity  liofnru  Inrtli,  and  is  of  special  metabolic  importance 
ill  furly  cNtni-iiicrine  life.  ]ts  value  falls  a?  the  general  vital  pro- 
ces.sc*  ducTcnsc. 

Tile  tiiyniid  body  is  one  of  those  organs  of  great  metabolic 
importance,  since  its  n'nioval  or  disciisc  is  followed  by  general  dis- 
turbances.    Experimental  thyroidectomy  is  very  much  more  fatal  in 
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joung  animals  than  in  adults.    The  removal  of  the  gland  in  aged 
carnivora  is  followed  by  the  usual  cachexia. 

Cachexia  Strumipriva  has  been  found  by  all  observers  to  occur 
w-ith  greater  frequency  when  thyroidectomy  has  been  performed  on 
young  individuals. 

The  classification  of  symptoms  from  removal  of  the  thyroid  is 
cither  (a)  myxoedema,  or  (b)  cretinism. 

When  the  thyroid  body  is  diseased  or  removed  from  children  so 
that;  its  functions  are  obliterated,  there  is  produced  a  species  of 
idiocy  called  cretinism, 

A  like  condition  in  adults  receives  the  name  of  myxccdema. 
-Noticeable  sjrmptoms  of  this  disease  are  slowness  of  both  body  and 
^^^^id.    There  is  also  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  wherein  there  is 


Mg.  146a« — Arrest  of  Development  in  a  Sheep  after  a  Thyroidectomy 
Done  Six  Bay*  after  Birth;  the  Larger  One  is  the  Skeleton  of  a  Normal 
Sheep  of  the  same  Age.     (Von  Eiselsbero.) 

^:>Teigrowfh  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  time  this  becomes  replaced 
\)y  fat.  Myxoedema  was  believed  to  be  an  oedematous  condition 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  mucin.  That  there 
18  an  excess  of  mucin  has  been  determined,  but  it  is  not  in  proportion 
to  produce  this  pathological  condition.  The  disease  is  rather  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  integument  especially  swells 
and  the  eyelids  become  puffy.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  becomes 
dry  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  shed  hairs  and  superficial  epithelium 
The  hyperplastic  change  is  followed  by  atropic  changes,  accompanied 
at  first  by  slight  fever ;  later  the  temperature  becomes  subnormal. 

In  myxoedema  the  metabolism  of  nitrogenized  substances  is 
lowered;  there  is  a  diminution  of  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
urine.  There  is  also  a  diminution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  This  lowered  metabolism  lowers  the 
temperature.  In  myxoedema  there  is  a  want  of  development  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  epiphyses,  an  atrophy  of  the  genital  organs,  ovaries  and 
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testicles,  showinR  a  relation  between  the  thyroid  fnnctioD  and  the 
^nital  functions.  In  eiophthalmic  froiter,  we  have  in  a  majority  of 
cases  an  excessive  secretion  of  colloid  by  the  thyroid. 

All  of  tliese  various  effects  of  tliyroidectomy  can  be  temporarily 
preventcvl  by  a  graft  of  thyroid;  they  may  also  be  caneed  to  disAl^ 
pear  either  by  injection  of  thyroid  juice  into  a  vein  or  nnder  t-ho 
skin.  The  same  results  may  be  attained  by  raw  thyroid  or  thyroid 
juice  by  the  nioutii.  If  a  graft  can  be  made  to  "take,"  the  effe«t« 
are  permanent.  Removal  of  a  permanent  graft  will  be  followed  *>^ 
all  the  symptoms  of  thyroidectomy. 


(Before  treatioeDt.)  (Alter  ti 

Fig.  14fib.— A  Case  of  }t[>-x(edpinn.     (Hebtoohe.) 

The  ]i!i<'iu)iiu'na  altcndinp  exiirpjuion  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  SffTCtiiiii  uliiili  is  fnnnoi!  within  llie  thyroid,  passing  from  it  into 
the  ljl(M.d,  This  s.vrcfi..n  is  luv.'ssarv  for  t-crtain  of  the  meta- 
liolii:  iimiessfs  uf  tlic  ^niitiiiil  fciiuimiy,  i'spe<'in!]y  for  those  connected 
wiili  tile  nutrition  of  the  cciitriil  nervous  system  and  connective 
tissdts.  !v\tnu'ts  <>(  tiiyroid  ^.-laiid  produce  distinct  pathological 
elTci'ls  ill  the  unniial  subject.  An  injei'tiiin  into  a  vein  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  t!ie  {rliin<i  lowers  tiie  lilniHl-jiivssuro  and  increases  the  caliber 
of  the  railiiii  ui1i-ry.  From  iliis  it  would  seem  that  the  juice  has  a 
distinct  neliou  u])ou  the  vascular  system. 
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Wlietlier  the  Rlaml  possoases  the  function  of  destroying  toxic 
idticts  uf  metabolism  which  wouhl  olherwise  tend  to  accumulate 

e  lilooil  is  a  point  not  yet  understood. 

Experiments  have  siiown  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  thjToid 
ml  must  be  allowed  to  reniuiii  after  operations  upon  this  gland. 
lerwige,  cachexia  will  follow. 


The  thyroid  contains  two  albuminous  bodies,  the  one  containing 
the  other  having  phosphorns.     Tlie  first  one  has  the  char- 

r  of  4  globulin  and  has  received  the  name  of  thyreoglobulin  and 
Rreafreatd  is  changed  into  iodotliyrin.  The  thyroid  also  contains 
Bine,  which  depresses  the  heart  and  lowers  blood -pressure. 

Hutchinson  states  that  "if  the  presence  of  iodine  in  iodothyrin 

■ential  to  the  activity  of  this  substance,  it  is  not  so  in  virtue  of 
k being  iodine,  but  owing  to  tlie  form   of  organic  comhi nation   in 
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wlucli  it  occurs."  It  is  estimated  that  the  normal  thyroid  f^bnd  con- 
tains iipproxiniately  ten  times  sB  much  iodine  as  the  hj-pertroiAied 
f;lanil>=  of  patients  snlTering  from  exophthalmic  goiter.  The  thjroid 
sooniB  to  possess  a  peculiar  affinity  for  iodine. 

While  our  knowledge  of  the  thyroid  has  been  considenblj  a- 
tended  by  reason  of  modern  research,  there  yet  remaiiu  much  tint 
is  very  obGcure. 

Thyroid  by  the  mouth  reduces  weight  by  an  incnutf  rf  tie 
intake  of  oxyj^n  and  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  axBMn* 
burning  of  fat  produces  water,  thus  causing  incTeaaed  ■Bcretinn  ol 
urine.  It  also  increases  the  urinary  nitrogen,  probiblj  doe  to  pn- 
teid  changes.     It  acts  beet  in  the  pale,  fat  person. 


IcSothuT 


RahhO: 


Von  Ovon  has  made  a  full  study  of  the  relation  of  the  thyroid 
to  the  heart.  He  ptates  that  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the  thy- 
roid or  an  injeitlon  nf  iodothyrin  has  an  immense  influence  upon 
the  critiiT  nen'nus  system  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  He  proves 
that  the  vagiii=  partieipiites  in  the  iiinervalion  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
or  is  at  least  clns.ly  coiinecled  with  it. 

Secretory  Nerret  tn  the  Thyroid.— A ^licr  and  Flack  hmv?  shown  that 
on  irrilaliiifr  t\„.  su|MTinr  hirj-ng.-iil  ni-n-p  whidi  dilatcn  the  hlood-vmsfla  of 
tlir  lliyriiiil  tlicrc  «ns  nn  iiurp:i«p.l  swrctJim  o(  snnip  snhntance  by  the  thyroid 

wliii'li  iiiijrim'ntf  tl xc'itiil.ility  of  th.>  npivw  ihpieaaor.     lodothyrin  stimn- 

Iat.-s  tliu  MTrHioii  i.f  aamiiilin  lOlt  and  Sfottl. 

Tlic  fiinefiim  n{  (li,.  thyniid  is  (o  render  harmless  the  salts  of 
iodine,  whii'li  have  a  tnxic  efFert  u|>on  (lie  vagi  and  sympathetic  nerves 
iiy  eonverting  tlieiri  into  an  {.rganie  coniininnd.  the  iodothyrin.  The 
latter  compound  lias  a  stimulating  elTeet  upon  these  same  nerves  and 
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:  the  8ame  time  increases  their  power.  The  thyroid  acts  meclian- 
allj  as  a  Eafe^erd  of  the  brain  against  engorgement.  In  a  sudden 
icrease  of  blood-pressure,  whether  from  increased  activity  of  the 
eart  or  from  increased  capillary  resistance,  the  thyroid  is  capable  of 
■Boing  through  its  Teesela  a  large  amount  of  blood  within  a  very 


Fig.  I47b.— Omvulelve  Movements  after  Thyro-psrathyroidectomy  in 
the  Dog.  (Glet.) 
BcdDDlciB  or  conTolalTa  moTements  »boul  ililr  hour*  »fler  tlm  operstlon. 
If,  Ceatnrtlona  of  the  ihoulder  muiclM.  R.  B«plr«lorT  moTemenU  (Polvp- 
D<M).  >D  hour  artcr  a  ilrong  roDrulslTc  attack,  Th«  rectal  temperalUTO  »  bair- 
hoar  ■der  the  attack  wa*  41.36*  C.  anJ  two  bouri  after  *3.1'  C. 

hort  time,  so  as  to  take  it  back  directly  from  the  arterial  into  the 
enouB  ayptem  and  thus  prevent  its  entrance  into  the  cerebral 
ircniation. 

PARATHYROIDS. 

Sandstroem.  a  Swedish  anatomist,  first  discovered  the  para- 
lyroids.  In  1890  GIpy  first  eetablished  their  function.  In  man 
le  mternal  or  superior  parathyroids  are  located  on  the  posterior 
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snrface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  at  the  juaction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
third  of  the  ^land.  The  exterDat  or  inferior  are  seated  near  the  loner 
marfrjii  of  the  thyroid  on  it^  posterior  surface.  There  are  four  para- 
thyroids in  man,  two  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  In  the  lower 
oniinaU  and  in  man  there  are  accessory  parathyroids,  some  located, 
according  to  Pejiere,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thymus,  in  its 
capsule,  or  in  its  superficial  interlobular  grooves.  In  man  they  arL> 
often  associated  with  epithelial,  tubular  or  cystic  formations.  The 
structure  of  the  parathyroids  is  different  from  that  of  the  thyroids, 
both  histologically  and  embryologically.  The  cells  of  the  parathyroid 
liave  a  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  in 


Fijr.  147b. — Tlie  Four  Parath\  roids  in  Man,  Poeterior  View. 

\vlii<>h  arc  granules  more  or  los.s  developed.  Thoy  can  be  colored  by 
reajjents.  They  secrete  a  colloid  substance  which  enters  the  blood 
through  the  lymphatics.  When  all  tlie  parathyroids  are  removed 
there  is  partial  paralysis,  especially  of  the  extensors,  trembling  in  all 
tlie  muscles  followed  by  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks  with  loss  of 
appi-tile;  there  is  often  vomiting,  dyspna-a,  replaced  during  the  con- 
vulsive attacks  liy  polypna'a.  The  temperature  rises  during  these 
convulsive  attacks.  This  tetany  begins  in  24  to  48  hours  after  the 
operation  in  the  dog  and  rabbit.  Tlie  dog  dies  generally  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  day,  and.  as  a  rule,  in  convulsions.  The  seat  of  the 
tetany  is  contra!.  Robert  Quest  analyzed  the  brains  of  three  infants 
dead  of  tetany  and  found  the  amount  of  calcium  to  be  small,  and  the 
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irtion  between  the  amount  of  sodium  and  calcium  to  be  changed. 
I  and  Sarles  found  tlie  urine  in  tetany  in  infants  to  have  an  ex- 
rated  amount  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 
Netter  cured  three  cases  of  tetany  in  infants  witli  chloride  of 

un  by  the  mouth. 


Fig.  HTc. — Tptnry  in  Lale  Badiitia.  Boy  aged  7.  Trou»wnii's 
nompnon  iHTxixtin);  in  left  arm  afti^r  ri'iiinviil  of  tli«  bandage,  Kiipiil 
(Very  »fler  trtatmunt  liy  plio^jiliorus  nnd  codliivr  oil.  (GiaHn  llo-pidil 
Children  in  Miinicli,  Dr.  litRAinii.) 

ft'.  G.  McCalluni  and  Vopgtlin  confirmed  the  results  of  Que^t  as 
e  lessened  amount  of  calrium  in  the  brain.  They  also  found,  as 
I  and  Series  diil.  an  iucrcnised  urinary  excretion  of  calcium,  lately 
i3.  McOallum  iind  Vocgtlin  also  found  the  calcium  to  be  diniin- 
in  the  blood  and  muscles  to  one-half  the  usual  amount. 
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Erdheim  has  found  a  deficiency  of  calcinm  in  the  teeth  and  bones 
after  parathyroidectomy. 

McCallum  and  Voegtlin  found  after  parathyroidectomy^  an 
increase  in  the  urine  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  an  increased  ammonia 
ratio  in  the  urine.  They  also  found  an  increased  amount  of  ammonia 
in  the  blood. 

They  also  arrested  tetany  for  24  hours  in  dogs  by  seven  grains  of 
calcium  by  the  vein.  Halsted  has  cured  tetany  in  man,  due  to 
operations  on  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  by  calcium.  Injections  of 
the  parathyroid  extract  have  been  shown  by  Beebe  to  cause  the  symp- 
toms of  tetany  to  vanish  for  a  time,  but  death  finally  ensued.  Ott  and 
Scott  have  found  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  pituitary  extract  sub- 
cutaneously  stop  tetany  in  cats,  and  cause  the  shambling,  trem- 
bling gait  to  be  replaced  by  a  normal  one.  McCallum  has  shown  that 
transfusion  of  blood  from  a  dog  suffering  from  tetany  did  not  cause 
the  other  dog  to  have  it.  Removal  of  the  parathyroids  produces 
tetany  by  a  toxic  agent  in  the  blood,  not  by  a  deficiency  of  calcium. 
The  parathyroid  extract  usually  does  not  alter  the  pulse-rate  to  any 
extent.  For  the  moment  it  usually  slightly  increases  arterial  tension 
and  then  decreases  it.  It  greatly  augments  the  urinary  secretion  by  an 
action  on  the  renal  epithelium.  It  also  augments  uterine  contraction 
and  intestinal  peristalsis.  Pituitary  extract,  when  given,  increases 
calcium  in  the  blood.  Adrenal  extract  causes  the  blood  to  retain 
calcium.  Now,  tetany  can  ensue  in  lactation,  in  rickets,  in  pregnancy, 
and  from  operations  on  the  thyroid,  involving  the  parathyroids. 
There  is  a  juvenile  tetany,  and  a  tetany  due  to  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
order. Eclampsia  and  paralysis  agitans  have  been  referred  to  changes 
in  the  parathyroid.  Pal  has  cured  a  severe  case  of  tetany  with 
inl'undibulin. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  deeply  placed  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Its 
shape  is  a  half-ovoid.  Its  consistency  is  comparatively  soft,  and  its 
color  is  purplish.  Its  external  convex  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm  opposite  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs.  Its  internal  sur- 
face is  applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  adheres  by 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  In  the  middle  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  spleen  there  is  a  slight  groove,  the  hilus,  where  the  artery  and 
nerves  enter.  The  spleen  usually  is  five  inches  in  length,  four  inches 
in  breadth,  and  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  It  has 
two  coats :   the  outer  serous  and  the  inner  fibro-elastic. 
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The  Hpleen  when  torn  has  a  deep  reddisli-black,  pulpy  appear- 
ance, resembling  coagulated,  iilood.  This  splenic  pulp  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  spleen  by  maceration,  leaving  a  spongy  mass  com- 
posed of  splenic  blood-vessels  associated  with  numerous  trabeculte 
of  fibro-elaetic  tissue.     Adhering  to  the  side  of  the  smallest  arteries 


Fig.  148.— Effect  of  Extract  of  Splwn  on  Intestinal  PerUtaUii. 


of  the  spleen  are  small,  rounded,  whitish  bodies,  the  corpusclea  of 
Malpighi,  one-thirtieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
splenic  pulp  contains  red  blood-corpuscles,  granular  corpuscles  re- 
sembling lymphocytes  in  appearance,  having  an  am<£boid  movement, 
and  red  corpuscles  undergoing  disintegration. 


».C.JJ 


Fig.  140. — Adrenal  Capsul^n  nf  n  Rabbit.     (Mobat  and  Doton.) 

C.a.d.  C.«.p.  Capsules,    U.il.  R.g,  Kldncya.    U.g.  Uretcn.    A,  Aorta. 
F.f,  Vena  caTa. 

Fonotion. — The  extirpation  of  the  spleen  leaves  life  and  health 
intact  in  animals  and  in  man.  All  that  results  is  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced hypertrophy  in  all  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the  body. 

Direct  irritation  of  the  spleen,  the  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  application  of  ico-water  to  the  left  hypo- 
frastrium,  and  quinine  cause  a  diminution  of  the  spleen  by  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  capsule  and  trabecula.  The  pplecn  is  con- 
gested during  digestion,  and  when  the  portal  circulation  is  interfered 
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with,  and  in  a  great  number  of  infectious  diseases^  notably  typhoid 
and  malarial  fevers.  The  spleen  is  supposed  by  some  to  manufac- 
ture white  blood-corpuscles,  and  this  manufacturing  reaches  a  pro- 
nounced activity  when  the  organ  is  hypertrophied,  as  in  leuco- 
cythaemia.  The  spleen,  from  its  power  to  dilate,  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir of  blood  for  the  portal  system,  especially  for  the  blood-vesse  s 
of  the  stomach.  Many  of  the  purin  bodies  are  found  in  the  spleen, 
as  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  uric  acid. 

Influence  of  the  Nervons  System  Upon  the  Spleen. — The  nerves 
that  supply  the  spleen  have  their  center  in*  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Section  of  these  nerves  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
organ. 

It  has  been  ffhown  by  the  oncometer  that  the  spleen  undergoes 
rhythmical  contractions  and  dilatations  by  virtue  of  the  regular  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibers  found  in  its  capsule 
and  trabeculje.  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  has  shown  that  the  spleen  con- 
tains adenase,  a  ferment  which  converts  adenin  into  hypoxanthin. 

I  have  demonstrated  experimentally  that  extract  made  from  the 
spleen  when  injected  into  an  animal  will  excite  active  peristaltic 
movements.  Zuelzer  has  used  it  in  man  to  overcome  postoperative 
intestinal  paresis  and  to  cure  chronic  constipation. 

THE  ADRENALS. 

The  adrenals  are  a  pair  of  flattened  triangular  organs,  one  being 
situated  upon  the  upper  end  of  each  kidney  and  inclined  inwardly 
toward  the  vertebral  column.  Their  posterior  surface,  moderately 
convex,  rei^ts  against  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm;  their  anterior  sur- 
face, flatter  than  the  posterior,  on  the  right  side  is  in  contact  with 
the  liver,  on  the  loft  side  with  the  pancreas  and  spleen.  The  sur- 
faces present  vascular  furrows,  the  largest  of  which  at  the  base  is 
distinguished  as  the  hilus.  These  adrenals  are  brownish-vellow  in 
color,  of  moderately  Arm  consistence,  and  vary  in  size  in  different 
individuals  and  slightly  on  the  two  sides.  Fsually  they  are  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  breadth  and  height,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  On  section  we  find  an  external  laver,  the 
cortex,  and  an  internal  layer  of  softer  substance,  the  medulla. 

The  cortical  layer  is  yellow  in  color,  of  firm  consistence,  and  pre- 
sents a  columnar  appearance  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
layer.  Microscopically,  it  contains  oblong  receptacles  occupying  a 
fibrous  stroma  continuous  with  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  bodv.     In  these 
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receptacles  are  nucleated,  transparent  cell?,  often  containing  oil- 
filobules  and  a  yellowish-brown  pigment.  Beneath  the  enpsulo  is  the 
zooa  glomerulos'a,  with  cells  in  round  groups;  the  next  ia  zona  fas- 
ciculata,  with  cells  in  eoluinns,  and  the  last  ia  zona  retieularis. 

The  medullary  substance  is  composed  of  very  irregularly  shaped 
cells,  rather  closely,  but  irregularly,  ]»acked  into  a  mesliwork  of  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  interstic'cs  lie  masses  of  multinucleated  protoplasm, 
blood-vessels,  and  an  abundance  of  nerve-fibers  and  cells.  The  cortex 
of  the  adrenals  arises  from  the  mesoderm ;  the  medulla  of  the  adrenals 


Fig.  mo. — Section  of  Ailrennl.     (Vialleto:*.) 
I,   PlbroUB  CBpBolc.      2.    Zona    glomeruloM.     3.    Zona    tasclcoUta. 


is  8  direct  outgrowth  of  the  sympathetic  nen^ous  system  from  the 
neural  ectoderm.' 

'  Chromafflne  tinBue  in  a  tiKsnc  which  atainn  renrtily  with  chromic  acid  or 
its  Halts.  This  tiHHUp  is  foumi  mainly  in  the  mPilulla  of  the  adrenal,  in  some 
cells  o(  the  Hvmpathetic  gnnKlin,  inthe  oells  of  the  carotid  gland;  and  in 
tlM>  lower  animals  in  a  collection  of  cells  at  the  point  of  division  of  the 
Abdominal  aortn.  Such  collections  of  cells  containing  chroranffme  tissue  have 
been  called,  hv  Kohn,  paragnnglien. 

Swale  Vincent  (Brilifih  Medirni  Journal.  1910.  p.  1151)  found  that  an 
extract  of  the  abdominal  chromopliile  body  of  the  dog  had  precisely  the  same 
powerful  effect  npon  bloal-preiiHure  an  nn  extract  from  the  medulla  of  the 
adrenal.  He  stated  that  there  seemed  no  renson  why  the  hypothesis  that  all 
the  chroraophile  cells  had  an  internal  secretion  might  not  be  admitted,  though 
this  process  wki  more  completely  elaborated  in  the  larger  chromophile  bodies 
and  In  the  adrenal  medulla. 
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The  cells  of  the  medulla  are  conspicuous  in  tlut  they  contain 
certain  reducing  ngcnts.  The  agent  which  gives  color-reactions  has 
been  termed  chromogen.  Just  what  this  agent  is  chemically  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  principle  which  raises  blood-preft> 
sure  when  suprarenal  extracts  are  injected  subcutaneousty.  The 
active  principle  is,  according  to  Abel,  epinephrin;  according  to 
Takamine,  adrenalin.  Adrenalin  has  been  prepared  aynthetically  by 
Professor  Hans  Meyer,  of  Marburg,  from  methylaminoorthodioxy- 
acetphenon.  It  constricts  arterioles,  dilates  the  iria,  and  produces 
glycosuria,  like  adrenalin.  The  cortex  of  the  adrenals  secretes 
choline.' 


— Kirfi^t  <if  Ailienalin  on  the  Volunii'  of  Inspired  and  Expired 
Air.    Trncing  with  Gad's  AeroplPthyBmograph. 

First  line,  norniHl.    Second  and  tbird  llnea.  Bbowlng  Ihp  diminution  Of 
valume  of  air  1  nip i red. 

Adrenalin  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance  with  bitter  taste, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  stable  in  dry  state.  It  absorbs  ox^^ 
from  the  air,  and  is  a  strong  reducing  agent  in  alkaline  and  neutral 
solution.  Its  solution  becomes  red  on  standing.  Chemically,  it 
is  a  niethylaminoethanol  derivative  of  dioxyphcnol,  C„II,  (OH,).  CH- 
(OH)  (Hj.  XH.  CIIj.  In  the  adrenals  of  patients  dead  of  Addison's 
disease  there  was  no  adrenalin. 

Blood-supply. — The  blood-vessels  of  these  suprarenal  bodies  are 
numerous.  Kiich  is  supplied  by  the  suprarenal  artery  from  the  aorta, 
together  with  branches  from  the  contiguous  phrenic  and  renal  arte- 
ries. When  the  arteries  enter  the  organ  they  ramify  through  the 
fibrous  stroma  and  terminate  in  capillaries  surrounding  the  recep- 

'A  H>]ulion  of  0.000324  fftam  of  clioline  by  the  jngulnr  inprea«p»  tli» 
amount  of  adrenalin  in  the  blood.    Foreign  albumina  and  peptones  do  the  avat 

[Ottand  Scott). 
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tacles  of  the  granular  cell  contents.  The  nerves  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  eolar  and  renal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  Gystciu,  aiid  are 
Tery  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Fonotion. — The  function  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  ia  still  very 
obscure.  The  discovery  tiiat  a  relation  existiHl  between  the  bronzing 
of  the  skin  of  Addison's  disease  and  a  di^eat'iid  condition  of  the  eupra- 


Fig.  162. — Effect  uf  Adienalin  ud  Intestinal  PeiUtalHis. 

raials  was  a  Bignal  point.  It  was  learned  that  these  small  boilies  are 
indiflpensable  to  life.  The  phenomena  ensuing  from  their  e.\tirpa- 
tion  are  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  trauma. 
The  ablation  of  one  capsule  is  not  necesBarily  mortal,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  produces  death  very  quickly.  In  the  rabbit  death  follows 
in  nine  houn ;  in  the  piinea-pig.  in  three  hours.     Death  is  preceded 


Fig.  153. — Cat.    One  drop  of  adrenalin  noliition  and  ten  drops  of  l-per- 
cent  solution  of  nitroglycerin,  mixed  and  tlien  injet'ted  per  jugular. 


The  illreiialla  c 


aclcd  tbe  presiu re- lowering  br  the  nllroglrcerln. 


by  a  considerable  weakness,  tnie  parfltycis  of  the  members  and  respira" 
tory  muscles,  and  epileptiform  convulsions. 

If  the  blood  of  animals  dying  from  removal  of  the  capsules  be 
transfused  into  an  animal  that  ha?  just  undergone  the  operation, 
there  ia  produced  a  very  rapid  paralvRis  and  death.  Injecting  an 
extract  of  the  capsules  into  an  animal  from  which  the  capsules  have 
been  removed  slowed  the  symptoms  and  prolonged  life.     Hence,  it 
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has  b«n  conclmleil  tiiat  tlie  cliiof  function  of  the  suprarenal  i»pF'«jl« 
is  the  neiitraljziitiun  of  a  fwiEon  analogous  to  curare.  The  mean^  bj 
which  this  is  acf"m[ili*he)l  is  a  poison- destroying  eeoretion  in  tl"«ir 
cells.  The  poison  to  be  neiitrnlized  is  manufactured  in  the  organ  is"* 
and  accunuilntfs  in  the  blood  in  instances  of  lesion  or  removal  of  "t^ 
Buprarcnals. 

The  plfci-ts  of  adrenalin   upon   any  tissue   are  such  as  foi  1  o^ 
exciliitiim  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  supplies  tlie  tissue,         *- 


— Turtle'^  Ili^arl,  Suspended  by  Lever. 
1.  Norninl  curvf.     2.  3.  4.  Curvpa  oftcr  the  graduBt  applloUoD  W  Ut«  bMTt 
or  H-ven  dropB  of  Bdrrnnlln  saLutton. 

stiniiilati's  (hi'  niymn'iiral  ^ulistance  or  receptive  substances  of  cells. 
It  can  lit'  used  as  a  t<>st  for  the  existence  of  s^inpathetic  nerves 
in  any  iir;:nii.  lis  clfcits  on  one  orjran  are  shown  by  contraction; 
in  another  iir;:an  hy  inliiliition.  Thus,  it  causes  contraction  of  the 
sph'cn  iitui  ijihihiti.in  of  the  itiovcuimUs  of  the  stomach,  but  in  each 
ca.-e  it  re-^-'dilih's  the  etr.vt  of  stiiiinlation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
{.'oiiip  to  thosi'  orpiiiJ.  It  is  contraindicated  in  pulmonary  hcemor- 
rhafrc.  In  dtfault  of  synipnthetir  iiiiicrvation.  plain  muscle  is  indif- 
ferent to  adrenalin.  On  irritation  the  sphinchnics  will  not  elevate  the 
blood-itressuro  aftLT  the  removal  of  the  adrenals.     Extirpation  of  the 
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adrenals  lowers  the  blood -pressure.  Hence  adrnnatin  excitep  the 
whole  sjinpathetic  eysteni.  Ott  first  showed  that  adrenal  extract 
■rreets  peristnUis  in  diastole.'  This  has  heen  confirmed  by  several 
observers.  Blum  has  shown  that  adrenalin  causes  glycosuria  by  an 
actioD  on  the  jtlycoRen  of  the  liver. 

Oliver  and  Schafer  found  that  when  extracts  of  the  suprarenals 
were  injected  into  the  circulation  very  noticeable  phenomena  resulted. 
Thus  the  arteries  become  greatly  eontrnetcd,  and  the  blood-pressure 
lises  verj-  rapidly.  This  vasoeonstricior  action  is  independent  of  the 
main  vasomotor  center,  which  I  have  onfirmed.  Adrenalin  dilates 
coronar}'  arteries. 


Fig.  155. — EfTect  of  Suprarenal  Extract  upon  Muscle-cuntroctiou  in  the 
Frog.     (ScHArxB.) 

A,  Normal  muaple  currc  ot  ■■■trocnemlUB.  fi,  Curve  taken  during  iDpra- 
rentl  polomlns.  but  otherwlH  unfler  the  same  condltloDi  ai  A;  tlms  trac- 
\tts;   100  per  lecond. 

Adrenalin  is  a  great  muscle  tonic,  for  it  makes  the  cardiac  con- 
traction higher.  It  also  slows  the  heart  by  a  stimulation  of  the  cen- 
tral end  of  the  vajnis.  It  stimulates  the  unstriped  muscle  of  the 
arterioles  through  the  myoneural  subiitance;  heace  is  a  great  vasocon- 
strictor, anj  thus  arrests  hn?morrliage.  On  striated  muscle  it  pro- 
longs contracture  and  thus  causes  the  muscle  to  be  slower  in  relaxing. 

Searly  all  the  adrenalin  is  destroj^ed  in  the  body,  but  I  have 
shown  that  a  minute  quantity  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  One  one- 
millionth,  of  a  f^am  of  the  dried  gland  will   elevate  the  arterial 
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The  pplanclmics  are  supposed  to  contaio  the  secreton-  nerro 
the  adrenals. 

In  rabbits  durinp  prejrBancy  the  suprarenal  bodies  enlaroe,  the 
outer  cortex  being  twice  the  size  of  the  medulla  and  inner  cortei. 
Sexually  precocious  children  have  hvpertrophied  saprarenal  eajmilcs- 
Atrophy  of  suprarenal  capsules  is  associated  with  want  of  pubic  hai^ 
and  of  Jevelopment  of  the  genital  organs.     Hence  the  eorteit  ot  tl>* 
adrenal  is  probably  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  body  and  tl>* 
development   of   puberty    and    sexual    life.     Repeated    injection  C^ 
adrenalin   produces   an   experimental   arterioacleroeiB,   with   calciuC^ 
deposits  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arterj'.     Toxic  doses  produce  agit»^ 
tion,  dyspnaa.  convulsions  and  death  with  pulmonar}'  cedema  anC^^ 
fomotimes  fibrillari'  twitchinge  of  the  ventrienlar  muscles. 


Fig.  15da.— Terminal  Stage  of  Thymic  Coma.    Twentieth  month  of  UEe. 
■  Five  days  before  death.     (Klobe  and  Voor.) 

ADRENALIN. 

ISonistein  and  Falta  found  in  fasting  man  that  injection  of  ad- 
renalin caused  an  increase  in  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  and  in  the  first 
fiM'  minutes  an  enormous  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  ^ceuis  to  cause  primarily  a  rapid  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates, 
dui'  to  iin  increase  uf  tonils  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  In 
Addison's  disease  we  have  an  elevation  of  the  assimilation  limit  for 
glucose;  hence  a  hypoglyca^m ia  is  present. 

THE  THYMUS. 

The  l!i>nius  body  is  a  tempoi'arj-  organ  which  increases  in  size 
from  tile  embryo  up  to  two  years  after  birth,  and  subsequently 
dwindlis  away  at  puberty,  after  which  a  small  part  persists  during 
life — the  retro-sternal  fatty  body.  It  oeeupics  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  mediastinal  caviety  behind  the  sternum  and  extends  into  the 
neck.  fre(|uently  to  the  Hiyroid  gland.     It  rests  upon  the  pericardium. 
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aorta,  and  the  trachea.  It  is  a  flat,  triangular  body,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  lateral  and  unequal  lobes.  It  is  of  a  pinki>h-cream  color,  and 
varies  in  size  and  weight  not  only  according  to  age,  but  also  in  differ- 
ent persons.  At  birth  it  is  about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  wide  at  the  lower  part  and  two  or  three  lines  thick.  It  is 
composed  of  numerous  angular  lobules  mixed  with  connective  tissue. 
The  lobules  are  subdivided  into  follicles,  and  each  follicle  has  a  cor- 
tex and  medulla.  In  the  medulla  are  spherelike  bodies  known  as  the 
concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall. 

Chemical  Compoution. — The  thymus  is  principally  a  lymph- 
gland.  Nothing  special  is  known  of  the  concentric  corpuscles.  The 
presence  of  extractives,  like  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  leucin,  and  adenin, 
has  been  noted.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  life  becomes  rapidly  acid 
after  death.    The  acid  is  sarcolactic  acid. 

The  main  constituent  of  the  cells  is  proteid,  especially  nucleo- 
proteid.  The  total  percentage  in  the  thymus  gland  is  about  12.29 
per  cent.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  experimental  intravascular 
clotting,  the  thymus  is  usually  employed  as  the  source  for  the  nucleo- 
proteid.  This  property  is  not  characteristic  of  the  thymus,  for  it  is 
found  in  all  protoplasm. 

Fonotion. — Klose  and  Vogt,  from  experiments  upon  54  dogs  ten 
days  after  birth,  and  in  which  they  extirpated  the  thymus,  had  the  fol- 
lowing results :  in  the  first  two  to  three  months,  their  weight  increased 
like  in  the  control  animals.  There  was  slight  alteration  in  their 
psychical  condition,  apathy,  increased  api>etite;  they  were  fat,  (1)  the 
stage  of  adiposity.  Then  the  weight  sank  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
this  phase  lasted  four  to  fourteen  months.  The  animals  were  idiotic, 
(2)  '^cachexia  thymipriva"  (idiotia  thymica) ;  tliey  had  spontaneous 
fractures.  Finally  the  animals  died  in  a  state  of  (3)  thymic  coma 
lasting  five  to  eight  days. 

Bones  are  chiefly  composed  of  90  per  cent,  calcic  phosphate 
(tribasic)  and  calcic  carbonate.  These  are  the  alkali  stores  in  bone. 
When  the  quantity  of  alkali  decreases,  then  the  insoluble  calcium 
salts  become  soluble  calcium  salts.  The  calcium  depot  can  increase 
or  decrease.  Thus  the  femur  of  a  thymected  dog  was  104  millimeters 
in  length,  while  that  of  the  control  dog  was  132  millimeters  long,  the 
thymected  femur  had  only  a  small  amount  of  calcium  salts  (only 
about  one-half  as  much  as  normal),  and  the  bones  could  be  cut  with  a 
scissors.  The  alkali  depot  in  the  bones  acts  as  an  antacid  depot.  The 
thymus  period  of  activity  is  the  growth  period. 

The  thymus  is,  perhaps,  in  the  young  animal  the  chief  organ  for 
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synthesis  of  nuclein.  Then  its  removal  would  leave  the  nndeinic 
acids  and  phosphoric  acids  to  cause  an  acidosis.  In  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  young  there  is  a  great  breaking  up  of  nuclear  sub- 
stance^ forming  nucleinic  acid  or  phosphoric  add.  The  cause  of  the 
deficiency  of  calcium  and  the  idiocy  is  an  acidosis. 

The  removal  of  the  thymus  permits  the  lower  building  stones  of 
the  organism,  perhaps  a  great  excess  of  the  incombustible  phosphoric 
acid,  to  circulate  in  the  blood.  The  acid  dissolves  the  calcium  salts, 
or  holds  them  in  solution.  Artificially  produced  fractures  do  not 
unite  with  callus,  but  only  with  connective  tissue. 

Thymus  extirpation  causes  a  specific  thymectogenic  disease  of 
the  bones.  The  bones  remain  hypoplastic  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth  and  are  afflicted  with  rachitis,  osteomalacia,  and  osteoporosis. 
Eemoval  of  thymus  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  spleen,  thyroid* 
pancreas,  ovaries,  and  testes.  Absence  of  thymus  may  play  a  part 
in  cretinism,  mongolianism,  and  in  idiocy  of  children. 

Injection  of  the  juice  of  thymus  did  not  improve  the  thyihected 
animals,  but  increased  the  toxic  symptoms.  The  chief  organ  which 
substitutes  for  the  thymus  is  the  spleen.  It  acts  after  the  phase  of 
involution  of  the  thymus. 

Worms  and  Pigache  found  in  thyroidectomized  dogs  and  rabbits 
a  disappearance  of  the  thymus  which  was  replaced  by  connective  tis- 
sue.    Ott  and  Scott  have  found  the  thymus  to  be  a  galactagogue. 

Extracts  of  the  th}Tnus,  when  injected  subcutaneously,  have  been 
shown  by  Ott  to  increase  the  pulse-rate,  with  a  momentary  rise  of 
pressure,  followed  by  a  fall.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Svehla  and 
Swale  Vincent. 

PITUITARY  BODY. 

The  pituitary  body  (hypophysis  cerebri)  is  a  small,  reddish-gray, 
vascular  mass,  weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
situated  in  the  pituitary  fossa  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  infundibulum.  The  body  is  retained  in  position 
by  a  process  of  dura  mater  derived  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus. 

Histology. — The  pituitary  is  compoeed  of  three  parts:  (1)  the  large 
anterior  epithelial  lobe,  pars  anterior;  (2)  a  much  smaller  posterior,  nervous 
or  infundibular  lobe,  pars  posterior,  and  (3)  the  pars  intermedia.  The 
ectoderm  of  the  mouth  (Rathke's  pouch)  originates  the  anterior  lobe,  which 
soon  becomes  a  glandular  structure.  An  outgrowth  from  the  floor  of  tHfe  third 
ventricle  from  the  infundibular  pouch  of  the  thalmencephalon,  the  midbrain, 
develops  the  posterior  lobe.    The  posterior  lobe  consists  of  two  parts:      (1) 
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the  neuroglia  cells  and  fibers  with  ependymal  cells,  and  (2)  the  pars  inter- 
Biedit,  composed  of  epithelial  cells  from  a  diverticulum  of  buccal  epithelium, 
the  posterior  phar^-nx,  and  is  ectodermic  in  origin. 

Herring  finds  that  in  the  cat  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  is 

iiolJow,  and  its  cavity  is  in  free  communication  with  the  third  ventricle  of 

the  brain,  while  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  lobe  affords  a  nearly  complete 

investment  of  the  posterior  lobe.     In  the  dog  the  posterior  lobe  is  solid,  but 

the   neck  is  hollow,  and  in  communication  with   the  third  ventricle.     The 

epithelial  part  of  the  pituitary  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  an  anterior 

lobe   consisting  of  solid  columns  of  cdlls,  and  a  pars  intermedia  which  lies 

betiveen   the  anterior   lobe  and  the   nervous   tissue,   forming  a  close-fitting 

investment  of  the  latter.     The  anterior  lobe  contains  cells  which  are  clear 

or  liold  in  their  protoplasm  varying  amounts  of  granules  which  stain  deeply. 

^^e    pars  intermedia  consists  of  finely  granular  cells,  in  layers  of  various 

Sicknesses,  and  closely  applied  to  the  posterior  lobe.    Colloid  material  is  found 

^'t'^ween  the  cells  of  the  pars  intermedia,  which  appears  to  pass  into  the 

i^ex^-ous  substance  of  the  gland,  and  then  into  third  ventricle.    The  infundibular 

o*"   nervous  part  is  made  up  of  neuroglia  cells  and  fibers.    It  has  no  true  nerve- 

^^lls,  and  the  nerves  supplying  the  pituitarj'  probably  reach  it  through  the 

^^^npathetic  fibers  supplying  the  blood-vessels.     The  ner\'Ous  part  contains 

^^^liunns  of  epithelial  cells  from  the  pars  intermedia,  and  islets  of  these  cells 

^^"^  found  in  the  substance  of  the  infundibular  lobe.    The  ne^^•ous  part  contains 

^l-ge  amounts  of  colloid  like  that  of  the  thyroid,  but  no  iodine.^ 

The  anterior  lobe  is  a  gland  which  must  discharge  its  secretion  directly 
^^to  the  vascular  sinuses.  The  secretion  of  the  pars  intermedia  seems  to  be 
^^creted  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

The  function  of  the  pars  intermedia  is  to  generate  a  colloid  material 
^"hich  acts  upon  the  circulation  and  the  kidneys. 

•    Haberfeld  has  examined  the  pharynx  in  man  for  remains  of  the  embry- 

^^nal   diverticulum   which    finally    forms   the   pituitary.     He   investigated    51 

•subjects  whose  ages  ranged  from  fa?tal  life  to  old  age.     In  all  cases  he  found 

^  definite  structure  which  he  calls  the  pharyngeal  pituitary  gland.    It  is  ma<le 

^p  of  a  string  of  cells  5  millimeters  in  length,  which  runs  immediately  behind 

the  vomer  upward  and  backward.    It  is  eompo.sod  of  cdls  similar  to  those  in 

the  pituitary,  but  the  chief  cells  are  the  "Hauptzellen.*" 

The  pars  anterior  contains  three  kinds  of  cells :  ( 1 )  the  ''Hauptzellen*' ; 
(2)  eosinophiles;  (3)  basophiles.  Erdheim  and  Stumme  call  the  cells 
eosinophiles  or  acidophiles,  and  oasophiles  or  amphophiles  or  cyanophiles, 
because  their  protoplasm  intensely  takes  up  stains,  the  chromophiles,  while 
the  "Hauptxellen"  they  call  chromophobes,  because  their  protoplasm  is  ver}- 
difficult  to  stain.  The  most  numerous  cells  arc  the  eosinophiles,  the  next  in 
number  the  basophiles.  The  "Hauptzellen"  are  less  in  number  than  the  eosino- 
philes and  the  basophiles,  and  usually  are  found  in  the  center  of  the  alveolus. 

Erdheim  and  Stumme  have  examined  twenty-five  normal  pituitaries^ 
They  make  three  types  of  cells. 

Daring  pregnancy   the   hypophysis   increases   in   weight   and   size,   and 

*  Herring,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Experimental  Phvsiolog^',  1908.  vol.  i, 
Ko.  2,  page  156. 

*Beitrl0e  snr  Path.  Anat.  u.  zur  Allgemoin  Path.,  page  133.  1009. 
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this  increase  is  in  the  pars  anterior,  the  pars  posterior  remaining  imalterei 
At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  "Hauptzellen"  are  increased  so  much  in  number 
that  the  eosinophiles,  unchanged  in  number,  take  the  second  place.    A  few 
weeks  after  deliver^'  the  pregnancy  cells  decrease,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  post  parium  the  eosinophiles  are  again  predominant.    The  number 
of  hasophiles  remains  the  same  in  pregnancy.    The  "Hanptsellen"  are  the  cells 
in  which  the  peculiar  changes  caused  by  pregnancy  take  place,  as  they  are 
enormously  increased  and  considerably  hypertrophied.    These  pr^poancy  cells 
in  time  atrophy  and  become  the  ''Hauptzellen.*'     The  number  of  "pregnancy 
cells"  by  multipara  is  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  in  the  primipura.    They 
claim  that  a  skilled  histologist  can  diagnose  a  former  pregnancy  from  the 
pituitary  gland. 

Action  of  Pituitary  on  the  Ciroolation. — Oliver  and  Schafer 
(1895)  stated  that  aqueous  or  saline  extracts  may  be  boiled  without 
losing  their  activity  and  when  injected  produced  a  rise  of  blood- 
pressure.  They  also  showed  that  it  was  due  to  an  action  on  the 
arterioles.  Howell  (1898)  found  that  it  was  the  infundibular  lobe 
which  elevated  blood-pressure.  He  also  noted  a  slowing  of  the  heart. 
Schafer  and  Swale  Vincent  (1899)  found  the  cardiac  slowing  ob- 
served was  not  constant  and  that  slowing  ensues  after  section  of  vagi 
or  previous  atropinization.  Hence,  the  seat  of  the  slowing  is  periph- 
eral. Adrenalin  acts  on  tlie  vagus  center.  Schafer  found  that  the 
second  or  third  dose  did  not  produce  a  rise^but  invariably  a  fall 
which  lasts  but  a  short  time. 

Schafer  and  Swale  Vincent  believe  this  to  be  due  to  a  depressor 
substance,  and  that  this  substance  is  sohible  in  alcohol,  in  which  the 
pressor  substance  is  insoluble.  Tliis  depressor  substance  is  not 
identical  with  dioline,  as  the  previous  use  of  atropine  does  not  pre- 
vent the  fall,  as  is  the  case  with  choline.  I  shall  call  the  pressor 
principle  infundibulin. 

Circulation;     Effect  of  Anterior  Lobe. — Dr.  W.  J.  Hamburger  found, 

as  previous  observers  did,  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  saline  extract 

of  the  anterior  lobe  caused  a  distinct  fall  of  blood-pressure.    This  was  usually 

accompanied  by  an  acceleration  and  weakening  of  the  heart.     That  a  second 

injection    immediately   following   the   first   does   not   produce   any   change    in 

blood-pressure.     After  a  considerable   interval   the  second  injection  produces 

a  fall.     In  a  number  of  dogs  the  fall  of  arterial  tension  was  succeeded  by  an 

apparent  toxic  action  resulting  in  death.    Tlie  depressor  substance  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  salt  solutions,  but  insoluble  in  ether.     The  active 

principle  of  anterior  lobe  has  been  called  hypophysin. 

A  secondary  rise  above  normal  follows  the  depressor  effect  produced  by 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  infundibular  part  is  diuretic,  and  Ott  and  Scott  have  shown  that 
it  is  the   part  which    produces  glycosuria.     It   stimulates   tlie   secretion   of 
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nulin  (Ott  and  Scott).  It  is  &  great  atimulent  of  the  uostripetl  flbers; 
e*Hs  peristalsis,  the  uterine  contiaetiona,  and  the  vesical  contractions. 
ibo  dilates  the  pupil  and  increases  the  temperature.  The  destruction  of 
'wbole  anterior  lobe  in  monkeys  reduces  the  temperature  to  94"  F. 

BemoTal  of  Pituitary. — Aschner  found  after  the  removal  of  the 
■ophjGis  in  dogs  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  that,  at  the  espira- 


Fig.  155b. — A  Case  of  Acromegaly. 


1  of  the  iourth  montli,  tlie  doft,  when  compared  with  a  control 
mal  of  the  same  brood  and  race,  was  only  about  half  the  size,  quiet, 
h  much  abdominal  fat.  ITe  loves  to  sit  in  a  corner  upon  his  poste- 
r  estremitiee.  He  also  found  a  depression  of  temperature,  a  slight 
Tease  of  tlie  nsmil  glycosuria  when  adrenalin  was  injected,  and  a 
leoed  general  resistance  to  infection.  There  is  a  lasting  want  of 
ioQ   between    tiie   diaphyscs    and   epiph^eeE    of   tJie    bones.     The 
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hTnpiiattc  glands  were  enlarged.  As  to  the  genitalia,  the  testicle 
vere  the  size  of  a  bean,  although  in  the  normal  control  animal  t\x'^ 
were  the  size  of  a  walnut-  Spermatogenesis  was  delayed,  and  Cew 
epermatozaa  are  to  be  seen.     The  prostate  is  infantile  in  characrttt 
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Fig.  IBBc— Effect  of  Infuodibulin  on  llie  Secretion  of  Milk  i 
GoRt.  Left  Bide;  drops  of  milk.  Ttfinutes  ar?  on  the  zero  line;  a 
inHImte  injection  of  S  drnp»  of  infiindihiilin  by  vein, 

The  penis  and  vas  deferens  ore  smaller.  In  the  female  the  ovary  t 
tains  no  mature  follicles;  there  is  a  marked  decrease  and  even  a  i. 
appearance  of  the  interstitial  cell?.  The  uterus  is  much  diminishe*?^ 
The  phenomena  of  "heat"  arc  minimal,  pregnancy  never  ensued,  an*^- 
if  esisfinfj,  extirpation  of  the  h>-pop!iysi9  canned  an  aliortion,     The»*^ 
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effects  are  due  to  the  removal  of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  destruction  of 
the  posterior  lobe  alone  never  caused  them. 

Schafer^   thinks   the   pars  anterior   is   probably   related   to   the 


Fig.  !SSd. — Smaller  Dog  with  Hypopliyaia  Removed  nt  the  End  of 
the  Second  Montli;  the  Larger  Dog,  the  Control  Animnl  n[  tbP  Same 
Brood.  Both  killed  at  the  end  of  siitcen  months.  The  photograplis  were 
Uken  Rt  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month.  The  operated  dog  has  an  unde- 
veloped intetligenee,  and  in  size  seems  to  be  the  puppy  of  the  control  dog. 
The  operated  dog  hag  soft,  woolv,  fine  hair;  tlie  eontroi  dog  ban  long, 
atilT,  ahinj  hair,  with  a  buaiiy  tail.  Tn  the  control  dog  about  the  fifth 
month  there  is  a  change  of  the  milk  teeth  to  thoae  of  the  permanent  set-, 
in  the  operated  dog  the  milk  teeth  continue  at  the  end  of  a  year,  with 
single  ineisora  and  canines  of  permanent  set  here  and  there.  The  bones 
of  the  akeleton  of  the  operated  dog  are  soft  and  delicate;  the  juncture  of 
th«  epiphyaes  of  all  the  bones  remain  open,  while  in  the  control  animnl 
they  are  cloned.  The  skull  of  the  operated  dog  is  short,  round  and 
iDfantile;  the  aubcutnneoua  tissue,  especially  on  the  abdomen  and  back 
of  the  neck,  shows  a  tliick  layer  of  fat.  The  tongue,  larynx  and  tracheti 
are  infantile.  The  blood-vessels  show  neither  degeneration  nor  lime 
deposits  like  after  thyroidectomy.  The  amount  of  glycc^n  in  the  liver 
of  each  is  the  same;  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  each  the  same. 
The  alveoli  of  the  thyroid  were  well  tilled  with  colloid;  the  cells  were 
active,  but  flattened;  the  cells  of  the  parathyroid  active  and  normal; 
spleen  not  enlarged;  the  pancreas  normal;  the  cortex  of  adrenals  wide; 
cells  of  liver  and  kidney  filled  with  fat.     (AsciiN^.) 

growth  of  the  cartilages,  bones,  and  connective  tissue  in  general,  due 
to  hormonee.     The  function  of  the  pars  intermedia  is  to  produce  a  eol- 
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loid  material  which  contains  the  active  principle  acting  upon  heai^^' 
blood-vessels,  and  kidney. 

Acromegaly  and  Giantism. — Brissaud  and  Henry  Meige  were  Vm^ 
first  to  conclude  that  giantism  and  acromegaly  are  the  same  disease?"*^^" 
The  appearance  in  youth  is  giantism  and  in  the  adult  it  is  aero 
megaly.    The  age  is  the  only  difference.    Halmagrand  (1907)  hold 
that  hyperhypophysy  causes  giantism. 

To-day  it  is  generally  believed  that  acromegaly  and  giantism  are  due 
to  hyperhypophysy  of  pars  anterior.  Meige's  definition  of  infantilism  is  an 
anomaly  of  development  characterized  by  the  persistence  in  a  subject  having 
attained  or  passed  the  stage  of  puberty  of  the  morphological  characters  belong- 
ing to  an  infant.  These  cases  are  also  quite  fat,  have  small  amount  of  hair, 
with  infantile  genitalia,  and  Fr5hlich  has  called  the  disease  dystrophia  adiposo- 
genitalis.  Von  Kiselsberg  has  operated  on  the  pituitary  in  these  cases, 
removing  a  part  of  it.  After  the  operation  the  fat  diminished,  and  the  sexual 
apparatus  awakened  to  activity*. 

Delillo  (May  13,  1909)  ascribes  hypohypophysy  as  the  cause  of  infanti- 
lism associated  with  obesity.  He  also  believes  that  there  is  an  hyperhy- 
pophysy which  causes  hypothyroidisin  and  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the 
sexual  organs,  thus  indirectly  producing  obesity*  Cushing  and  his  co-workers 
undoubtedly  have  proved  in  dogs  that  hypohypophysy  by  removal  of  part  of 
tho  pars*  anterior  causes  infantile  genitalia  and  obesity.  How  much  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  ovary  or  testis  is  concerned  in  this  pluriglandular  action 
is  still  to  be  determined. 

Action  as  a  Oalactagogne. — Infundibulin  is  a  rapid  and  power- 
ful galactagogue.  Infundibulin  is  the  active  principle  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  pituitary,  Viooo  Jr^p  of  a  20  per  cent,  extract  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pituitary  by  the  vein  increases  the  milk  secre- 
tion. Dr.  J.  C.  Scott  has  found  infundibulin  to  be  a  powerful  stim- 
ulant of  the  milk  secretion  in  woman. 

Metabolism. — Bernstein  and  Falta  found  in  fasting  man  the  in- 
tramuscular injection  of  2  to  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  infundibulin 
ra])itlly  increases  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  tho  first  ten  minutes.  The  respiratory  quotient  in- 
creases. A  mobilization  of  the  carbohydrates  does  not  take  place  in 
this  case.  In  the  fasting  man  they  also  found  that  hypophysin  (a 
solution  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  hypophysis),  when  given  hypo- 
derm  ically,  decreases  the  intake  of  oxygen  and  the  outtake  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  the  decrease  of  the  oxygen  was  greater  than  that  of 
carbon  dioxide.  In  acromegaly  we  often  find  glycosuria,  while  in 
dystrophia  adiposogenitalis  we  have  an  increase  in  the  assimilation 
limit  for  grape-sugar.  In  acromegaly  we  have  an  especially  active 
mobilization  of  the  carbohydrates;  in  dystrophia  adiposogenitalis  a 


glowing  of  their  mobilization.  The  gaseouB  exchange  in  acromegaly 
in  inaiiy  cases  is  increased,  while  in  dystrophia  adiposogenitslis  there 
is  11  decrease  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  fat. 


Fig.  155e.— Interstitial  Cells  of  HnmDn  Testicle.  1,  cdU  witli  two 
pratoplasmic  xones.  2,  cells  with  their  crystalloids.  The  cryatalloide 
>*<^n  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testicle  probably  proceed  from 
tiegenerated  interatitial  cells.      (Branca.) 

Testes. — Two  kinds  of  cells  exist  in  the  testes:    (1)   spermato- 
ff^nic,  and  (2)  the  Leydig  cells  or  interstitial-tissue  cells. 

The  interatitial  cells  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
ft'JaiKj  between  the  seminiferoua  canals.     They  are  in  islets.     These 
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Fig.  153f.— Corpus  Liiteimi  of  Woman.  1,  blood-vessel.  2,  cfln- 
xcctive  tissue  envelope  of  corpus  luieutu.  3,  peripheral  cells  of  the  corpus 
luteum.    4  and  6,  cells  of  corpus  luteum.     (Bbakca.) 


^^lls  are  polyhedral  or  ovoid,  furnished  with  a  spherical  nucleus  and 
^*i  abundant  cytoplasm.  The  nucleus  has  a  delicate  reticulum,  filled 
"With  granules  of  chromatin,  TJiese  cells  secrete  fat,  crystalloids,  pig- 
^%ent,  and  a  hormone. 
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The  interstitial  cells  have  an  internal  eeeretion  which  act*  np<^ 
the  central  nervous  system  to  produce  potency  and  erection.   Tt^ 
length  of  the  body  and  the  bony  chanfres,  that  is,  the  union  of  tt^^ 
diaphysis  and  epiphysis,  are  due  to  this  internal  secretion.    The  a^^L 
sencc  of  testes  and  old  age,  as  well  as  the  menopause  or  absence  ot  tW^ 
ovarian  secretion,  pennit  fat  to  be  laid  on. 


FiR.  ISSg. — SMtion  of  Rpiphysis  of  Bos  Unma.    Celli  with  granular 

protO[ilii>'ni.  n,  wmi'  crlU  full  of  f;riilliili'>< :  b,  olliors  with  a  thin  layer 
of  grannies  at  their  [icriphpry:  r.  opHs  with  vacuoles;  d,  cells  full  of  fine 
bl.ick  grnnulp«.     (Met1io<l  of  Wi-igcrt.)      (Dimitbowa.  1901.) 

Ovary. — There  arc  three  tissue  cells  concerned  in  the  internal 

secretion:^  of  the  ovary: — 

1.  Tlie  follicular  apparatus, 

2.  The  corpus  lutcum. 

3.  The  peculiar  cells  of  the  stroma,  which  are  the  interstitial- 
gland  cells.  They  are  epithelioid  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  filled 
with  fatliko  granules.  Their  origin  is  from  the  internal  tlieca  of  the 
follicle  and  the  ooimective  tissue.  The  interna!  secretion  of  the  inter- 
stitial tibsuu  produces  heat  and  menstruation  (menstruation  and 
ovulation  are  usually  associated  phenomena)  ;  the  cells  of  the  corpus 
luteuni  have  an  internal  secretion  which  controls  the  nutrition  of  the 
uterus  from  puberty  to  the  menopause  {Friinkel's  theory).  This  in- 
ternal secretion  of  tiie  corpus  luteum  assists  in  the  attachment  of  the 
embryo  to  the  uterine  mucosa.     Tiie  corpus  luteum  inhibits  ovniation 
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between  the  cestrus  periods  and  ovulation  during  pregnancy.    Ott 
and  Scott  have  foimd  the  corpus  luteum  to  be  a  galactagogue. 

Pineal  Oland. — Anatomically  it  consists  of  connective-tissue 
cells,  glia  cells  and  epithelial  cells.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
epithelial  cells  is  the  nucleus.  Dimitrowa  makes  four  kinds  of 
nuclei,  two  light  and  two  dark,  and  these  differ  chiefly  by  the  presence 
of  granules.  At  puberty  the  epiphysis  has  an  increase  of  connective- 
tissue  cells,  a  decrease  of  glandular  cells,  and  a  deposit  of  the  brain 
sand.  This  gland  is  only  active  in  childhood.  In  hypercpiphysy  we 
have  the  cerebral  form  of  adiposity;  in  hypoepiphysy  we  have  an 
enormous  development  of  the  genitalia.  The  secretion  of  the  pineal 
retards  the  growth  in  length  of  the  bones,  the  development  of  the 
genitalia,  and  the  secondary  sexual  characters.  The  pineal  gland 
stands  in  correlation  to  the  sexual  glands  and  the  pituitary.  It  is  also 
a  diuretic,  and  Ott  and  Scott  have  found  it  to  increase  the  volume  of 
the  kidney.  On  the  general  circulation  the  pineal  gland  produces  a 
temporary  fall  of  blood-pressure  and  then  a  slight  increase.  Ott  and 
Scott  have  found  the  epiphysis  to  be  a  galactagogue. 

THE  CORRELATION  OF  GLANDS  WITH  AN  INTERNAL  SECRETION. 

Ascoli  and  Legnani*  found  after  removal  of  the  hypophysis  in 
dogs  changes  in  the  testicles,  which  did  not  develop.  There  were  no 
spermatozoa;  the  ovary  remained  in  the  state  of  primitive  follicles; 
the  spleen  was  small,  while  no  Malpighian  bodies  were  seen;  the 
thymus  was  only  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  its  normal  weight;  the  lobes 
had  disappeared ;  the  tissue  was  loose ;  the  lymphoid  elements  scarce ; 
the  separation  between  the  cortex  and  medulla  was  lost;  the  concen- 
tric corpuscles  were  numerous  and  confluent.  The  thyroid  had  no 
marked  microscopic  changes,  except  it  was  small  and  atrophic  and  the 
epithelium  was  flattened.  The  adrenals  contained  hemorrhages. 
The  cortex  of  the  normal  adrenal  has  the  glomerular,  fascicular,  and 
reticulated  zones,  while  in  the  operated  animal  there  is  no  differentia- 
tion of  the  two  inner  zones;  they  are  as  one,  their  cells  enlarged  and 
coarse,  filled  with  drops  of  fat  and  lipoid  bodies.  Here  are  five  glands 
affected  by  the  removal  of  one. 

The  removal  of  the  hypophysis  causes  changes  in  the  formation 
of  the  lipoids  of  the  adrenal  cortex. 

It  is  evident  that  the  glands  with  an  internal  secretion  are 
closely  interlocked  in  function  and  that  a  diminution  or  an  excess 

*Mtinchener  med.  Wochenschrift,  Xo.  10,  p.  618,  March  5,  1912. 
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of  activity  in  one  is  followed  by  anatomical  and  functional  changea 
in  several  others. 

That  several  glands  concur  to  increase  a  secretion  was  well  illu^ 
trated  in  that  of  milk,  where  we  have  five — ^infundibulin,  thymO^ 
pineal,  corpus  luteum,  and  mammary. 

Pluriglandular  Action. — Just  as  glands  with  an  external  secr^' 
tion  concur  in  taking  up  the  work  not  accomplished  by  the  others,  an^^ 
unite  in  the  perfection  of  tlie  products  to  be  brought  forth,  in  ^^ 
similar  way  the  glands  with  an  internal  secretion  concur  in  the  metab-^"'^ 
olites  to  be  produced,  whereby  a  sort  of  physiological  balance  is  main^'^^ 
tained  between  the  activities  of  the  different  glands  in  the  wilderness 
of  metabolism. 

Hypophysis 
Th' 


p  < y  C.S. 

Parathyroid.  ..vary  IXHIBITIOX 

Fig.  155h. — Th,  Tliyroid.  /*,  Pancreas.  Cj8.,  Chromafi^e  substance. 
Botwet'ii  Th  and  /^  as  well  as  between  /*  and  Cfif.,  there  is  a  reciprocal 
inhibition;  between  Tk  and  C.*S'.,  a  reciprocal  promotion  of  each  other's 
functions.     The  inliibition  is  stronger  tlian  the  promotion.      (Falta.) 

Falta  has  made  the  most  lucid  explanation  of  pluriglandular 
action.     His  theories  rest  upon  solid  experimental  work. 

Hie  following::  is  an  abstract  of  Falta's  conclusions.^  As  Falta 
has  stated,  the  removal  of  a  izland  with  an  internal  secretion  produces 
two  results:  (1)  the  direct  action  of  absence  of  the  internal  secretion 
of  ilie  ^dand,  and   (*-i)   an  indirect  action,  by  the  disturbance  of  the 

'  Kp|)ingcr,  Falta,  und  Paidinjior,  Zcitschiift  fiir  klinisclie  Medizin,  1908, 
pp.  1-52. 
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metabolism  in  relation  to  the  other  glands,  as,  for  instance,  between 
the  thyroid  and  pancreas  there  is  an  inhibition  against  each  other, 
between  the  pancreas  and  chromaffine  tissue  a  reciprocal  inhibition, 
while  between  the  thyroid  and  chromafiine  tissue  there  is  a  reciprocal 
promotion  of  activity.  Thus,  extirpation  of  thyroid  leads  by  removal 
of  the  inhibition  to  hyperf unction  of  the  pancreas ;  the  extirpation  of 
thyroid  by  the  removal  of  its  power  of  promotion  to  diminished  adre- 
nal action.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  hyperthyroidism  by  in- 
creased inhibition  leads  to  relative  insuflBciency  of  the  •  pancreas. 
Hyperthyroidism,  through  increase  of  the  promoting  influences,  leads 
to  increased  adrenal  action.  Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  by  the  re- 
moval of  its  internal  secretion  directly  prevents  destruction  of  the 
sugar,  indirectly  to  absence  of  an  intense  inhibition  of  the  thyroid,  a 
hyperfunction  of  the  thyroid,  which  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  inorganic  materials.  If  the 
panci^eas's  intense  inhibition  upon  the  chromafiine  tissue  is  removed, 
there  is  a  hyperfunction  of  the  chromafiine  tissue,  with  consecutive, 
excessive,  rapid  mobilization  of  the  carbohydrates.  The  promotion  of 
the  activity  of  the  chromaffine  tissues  directly  is  by  the  removal  of 
the  intense  inhibition  of  the  pancreas  on  the  chromaffine  tissue,  and 
indirectly  by  the  removal  of  the  inhibition  of  the  pancreas  on  the 
thyroid,  and  thereby  to  increase  of  the  thyroid-promoting  action  on  the 
chromafiine  tissue,  that  is,  the  activity  of  the  chromafime  tissue  is 
greatly  increased.  In  this  way  the  well-known  intensity  of  pan- 
creatic diabetes  is  explained,  and  the  two  theories  of  diabetes,  one  a 
disturbance  in  the  destruction  of  sugar,  the  other  a  disturbance  in 
formation  of  glycogen ;  both  may  be  right — due,  according  to  the  first 
theory,  to  removal  of  pancreas;  the  second  theory,  to  a  hyperfunction 
of  the  chromaffine  tissue. 

Porges  has  shown  in  dogs  that  extirpation  of  both  adrenals  causes 
a  lowering  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  glycogen  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver  and  muscle,  although 
they  were  tested  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

We  can  produce  hyperaction  of  the  adrenals  by  injection  of  ad- 
renalin. Then,  as  expected,  we  directly  have  rapid,  excessive  mo- 
bilization of  the  carbohydrates,  and  indirectly  an  inliibition  of  the 
pancreas  function.  By  both  ways  we  have  glycosuria.  As  a  further 
indirect  result  by  the  promotion  of  the  thyroid,  an  increase  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  proteids  and  fats. 

In  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  we  have  as  a  direct  action .  the  re- 
moval of  the  thyroid  secretion,  and  hence  a  depression  of  the  metab- 
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olism  of  the  albumens,  fats,  and  inorganic  salts ;  as  an  indirect  action 
by  the  removal  of  the  promotion  of  the  thyroid  on  the  chromaflBne 
substance,  a  slower  mobilization  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  probably 
of  the  fats.  Also  by  the  want  of  the  thyroid  we  find  an  absence  of 
the  intense  inhibition  of  the  thyroid  on  the  pancreas;  we  have  hyper- 
function  of  pancreas,  which  explains  why  thyroidless  dogs  do  not  have 
glycosuria  by  injections  of  adrenalin. 

In  depancreatized  dogs,  by  adrenalin  injection,  we  have  a 
secondary  hyperf unction  of  the  chromaffine  tissue ;  hence  an  increased 
destruction  of  the  proteids  and  fats,  and  the  quotient  of  dextrose  to 
nitrogen  is  raised.  Here  we  have  the  mobilization  of  carbohydrates 
by  adrenalin. 

After  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  pancreas  we  have  complicated 
relations. 

The  removal  of  the  inhibition  of  the  pancreas  upon  the  chromaf- 
fine tissue  is  stronger  than  the  removal  of  the  promotion  of  thyroid 
on  the  chromaffine  tissue,  then  hyperfunction  of  the  chromaffine  tis- 
sue is  not  so  completely  intense  as  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
alone;  hence,  there  is  a  probable  heightened  mobilization  of  fat. 
Hence,  Falta  gives  the  following  explanation :  the  mobilization  of  fat 
is  increased,  the  destruction  of  fat  decreased,  by  the  removal  of  thy- 
roid, and  a  very  slow  decrease  of  body  weight  ensues,  and  in  these 
circumstances  we  have  sugar  from  fats  and  a  heightened  quotient  of 
dextrose  to  nitrogen. 

Action  on  Metabolism. — In  these  statements  I  shall  rely  mainly 
upon  Falta,  who  has  made  experiments  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
state  of  hunger,  thyreoidin,  adrenalin,  and  infundibulin  increase  pro- 
teid  metabolism.  Pancreas  and  parathyroid  inhibit  proteid  metab- 
olism, as  their  removal  increases  it.  As  to  carbohydrates,  adrenalin 
and  infundibulin  increase  their  metabolism;  pancreas  and  parathyroid 
inhibit  it.  Gushing  has  showTi  that  removal  of  the  infundibular  part 
of  the  pituitary  increases  the  assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates. 
Injection  of  the  infundibular  part  reduces  it. 

Thyreoidin  accelerates  fat  metabolism;  pancreas  inhibits  it. 

Ingestion  of  thyroid  tablets  is  followed  by  increased  excretion  by 
the  intestine  of  phosphates;  with  the  ingestion  of  the  h}T3ophysis  a 
decrease  of  phosphates  in  urine  and  an  increase  of  them  in  the  faecal 
matter  ensues. 

Thyreoidin  and  infundibulin  increase  the  excretion  of  calcium  by 
the  intestine  and  of  magnesium  by  the  urine.  Osiris  has  shown  that 
the  excretion  of  phosphorus  by  the  kidneys  and   intestines   is  ex- 
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clusively  dependent  upon  the  calcium  metabolism;  hence  thyreoidin 
increases  the  excretion  of  phosphorus.  After  the  use  of  adrenalin  the 
quotient  n':  P^Oj  falls. 

The  parathyroids  inhibit  calcium  excretion. 
The  chromaffine  system  has  an  especial  affinity  for  metabolic 
changes  in  the  tissues  which  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and  alkalies,  while 
'^i\e  pancreas  protects  them. 

Feeding  adrenalin  to  animals  causes  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
'Pliosphorus  pentoxide  to  decrease,  while  the  calcium  and  sodium  ex- 
^x^eted  is  increased.  Removal  of  pancreas  and  parathyroids  markedly 
ixicTcases  the  excretion  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  during  the  state  of 
li  linger. 

Infundibulin  increases  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  Here  the  in- 
orease  of  uric  acid  is  due  to  oxidation  of  allantoin.  Adrenalin  in- 
creases the  excretion  of  both  uric  acid  and  allantoin. 

In  thyroidectomized  dogs,  infimdibulin  has  less  action  on  pro- 

t:eid    metabolism.     According  to   Diesing,   the   pituitary   contains   a 

X>eculiar  organic  combination  of  phosphorus,  the  thyroid  iodine,  the 

spleen  iron,  the  thymus  arsenic,  and  the  adrenals  sulphur.     These 

glands  regulate  the  supply  of  these  constituents  in  the  blood  for  the 

acts  of  metabolism. 

Secretion  and  Excretion. — ^Both  adrenalin  and  infundibulin  are 
excreted  in  small  amounts  by  the  kidney.  Pemberton  and  Sweet 
have  shown  that  the  adrenals  and  pituitary  inhibit  the  activity  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion.  This  is  not  due  to  vasoconstriction  in  the 
gland-vessels,  as  Edmunds  held,  but  is  independent  of  the  systemic 
blood-pressure.  This  action  persists  when  the  blood-pressure  is  below 
normal.  This  inhibition  by  the  pituitary  and  suprarenals  ensues 
when  the  pancreas  is  stimulated  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  duodenum. 

I  have  indicated  in  the  following  table  a  provisional  relation  of 
Some  of  the  glands  with  an  internal  secretion  upon  each  other: — 
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Aschner  makes  the  following  resume  in  regards  to  the  metab- 
olism of  proteids  and  fats: —  . 

Promoting,  Inhibiting. 

Thyroid.  *  Pancreas. 

Hypophysis.  Parathyroids. 

Chromaffine  system. 
Gonads. 

With  regard  to  calcium  metabolism  he  classifies  the  glands  as 
follows : — 

Promoting.  Inhibiting. 

Hypophysis.  Gonads. 

Thyroids. 
Parathyroids. 

^lyxcedema,  Graves's  disease,  Addison's  disease,  and  acromegaly, 
whilst  having  a  predominant  lesion  of  one  gland,  also  have  associated 
pluriglandular  affections  of  other  glands  with  an  internal  secretion 
existing  at  the  same  time.  The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  very  dif- 
ferent, but  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  occupy  the  front  rank. 

EXTERNAL  SECRETIONS. 
THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

The  mammae,  or  breasts,  are  accessory  organs  of  the  generative 
system.  Thev  secrete  the  milk.  They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as 
in  the  female,  but  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  former.  In 
the  female  they  are  two  large,  hemispherical  eminences  situated 
toward  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pectoral  region.  They  range  between 
the  third  and  seventh  ribs.  Before  puberty  they  are  of  small  size,  but 
enlarge  as  the  generative  organs  become  more  fully  developed.  The}^ 
enlarge  during  pregnancy,  especially  after  delivery.  In  old  age  they 
become  atrophied. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  mammae  is  convex,  with  just  below  the 
center  a  small,  conical  eminence:  the  nipple.  The  surface  of  the 
nipple  is  dark-colored,  and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a  colored  tint. 
In  the  virgin  the  areola  is  of  a  delicate,  rosy  hue;  about  the  second 
month  after  impregnation  it  enlarges  and  also  acquires  a  darker 
shade  of  color.  The  color  deepens  as  pregnancy  advances;  in  some 
rases  it  becomes  dark  brown  or  even  black.  After  cessation  of  lacta- 
tion tliere  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pigment,  but  the 
original  hue  is  never  regained.  Change  in  the  color  of  the  areola  is 
of  importance  in  determining  an  opinion  in  cases  of  suspected  first 
pregnancy. 
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6  nipple  is  a  conical  eminence  that  is  capable  of  erection  from 

[ileal  excitement.     This  ie  mainly  produced  by  tlie  contraction 

instriped,  muscular  tiaeue,  uided  by  its  numerous  blood-veas«le. 

bd  to  give  it  an  ei-ectile  structure.     The  nipple  is  perforated  by 

roua  oriticea;   tlie  apertures  of  tlie  lactiferous  ducts.     On  itfl- 

t  ver}'  sensitive  papilla".     Near  the  bflse  of  the  nipple  a 

I  the  surface  of  the  areola  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands.     These 

nlarged  during  liiclation,  their  fatty  secretion  serving  ae  a-J 
Ina  of  protection  during  the  aet  of  suekiug. 


Fig.  150. — Mnmniary  ninnd  o(  numnn  F«mal«.      (After  Lieoeois.) 
(Kroui   MilU'a  ".Animul   Physiology,"   copyright.   1889,  by  D.   Appti-ton 
ind  Cumpany.) 
I.   Slnai.  or  ail»tnUon  o(  one  of  Inrlirproiiii    duriii,     i.    Eilrttmlilei   of   Ihe 
dueu.    S,  Lobulei  of  glaad.     i.  Mpptp.  rr-lmclril  la  center,    6.  AreoU. 

The  nipple  is  made  up  of  areolar  tisfue  interspersed  with  mim- 
gus  blood-vessel  a   and    plain   museulur   fibem.     The  fibers   are   nr- 
IDged  chiefly  in  a  circular  manner  amiind  the  base,  some  libera,  how- 
■rer.  radiating  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

[        Stmotnre  of  the  Mamma.— The  mamma  consist  of  gland-tinsiie. 
tdke  other  glands,  they  are  composed  of  large  divisionB,  or  lobeg. 
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which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  lobules.  The  lobules  and  lobeg  are 
held  together  by  means  of  fibrous  tissue,  while  between  the  lobes  are 
septa. 

The  mammary  gland-tissue,  in  general,  when  free  from  fibrous 
tissue  and  fat,  is  of  a  pale-reddish  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  circular 
in  form.  The  smallest  lobules  consist  of  a  cluster  of  rounded  vesicles, 
which  open  into  the  smallest  branches  of  the  lactiferous  ducts. 
These  small  ducts  unite  to  form  larger  ducts,  which  later  terminate 
in  a  single  canal.  This  latter  corresponds  with  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
divisions of  the  gland. 

These  main  excretory  ducts,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
are  termed  tubuli  lactiferi.  These  present  in  their  course  a  general 
convergence  toward  the  areola,  beneath  which  they  form  dilata- 
tions:  ampullw.  These  dilatations  serve  as  small  reservoirs  for  the 
milk.  During  active  secretion  by  the  gland  the  milk  collecting  in 
them  distends  them.  Each  lactiferous  duct  is  of  an  average  diameter 
of  one  seventy-fifth  of  an  inch,  expanding  into  the  ampullae,  whose 
average  caliber  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  At  the  base  of  the  nipple 
the  ampulLoe  become  contracted  again  to  pursue  a  straight  course  to 
its  summit.  Each  duct  pierces  the  nipple  by  a  separate  orifice,  whose 
opening  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch.  The  ducts  are  composed  of 
areolar  tissue  with  elastic  fibers  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibers. 
Their  mucous  lining  is  continuous  at  the  point  of  the  nipple  with  the 
integument.  They  are  lined  internally  by  short  columnar,  and,  near 
the  nipple,  by  flattened  epithelium. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  the  general  surface  of  the 
mamma  is  covered  with  fat.  The  latter  is  lobulated  by  sheaths  and 
processes  of  connective  tissue,  which  bind  the  skin  and  the  gland 
together  loosely.  It  is  l)y  this  same  manner  that  the  gland  is  fast- 
ened to  the  great  pectoral  muscle  beneath  it. 

Blood-vcsse's,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentifully  supplied  to 
the  maniniary  glands. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axil- 
lary, the  intercostals,  and  internal  mammary.  The  veins  describe, 
by  their  frequent  anastomoses,  a  circle  around  the  base  of  the  nipple. 
This  has  been  called  by  Ilaller  the  circulus  venosiis.  From  this 
branches  run  to  the  circumference  of  the  gland.  The  caliber  of  the 
contained  vessels,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  glands,  may  be  increased 
during  pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  lymphatics  principally  run 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  to  the  axillary 
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glanda.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  eupraclaricular  and  the 
intercostals.     No  Beeretory  nerves  of  the  mamnuE  exist. 

Each  gland-acinus,  or  veeicle,  consists  of  a  membrana  propria, 
nirrouDded  externalty  with  a  network  of  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  Internally  there  ia  a  somewhat  flattened  polyhedral  layer 
of  nueieatcd  secretory  cells.  The  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  acini  de- 
pends upon  the  secretory  activity  of  the  glands;  when  it  is  large  the 
vesicle  is  filled  with  milk  containing  numerous  refractive,  fatty 
granules. 

In  the  gland  of  a  woman  who  is  not  pregnant  or  suckling  the 
slevoli  are  very  small  and  solid.  They  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
Sraniilar,  polyhedral  cells.  During  pregnancy  the  alveoli  enlarge, 
^hile  the  cells  undergo  rapid  multiplication.     With  the  beginning  of 


Fig.  157. — Dog's  Mammary  Olaml  in  First  Stage  of  Secretioi 
(Heidemiain.) 


*^ctation  the  cells  in  the  center  of  the  alveolus  undergo  fatty  degen- 
eration and  are  eliminated  in  tlie  first  milk  as  colostrum-corpuscles. 
^t'he  lining  cells  of  the  alveolus  remain  to  form  a  single  layer  of 
^Srannlar,  short,  columnar  cell?:.     Each  {w^sesses  a  spherical  nucleus, 
^nd  is  attached  to  the  limiting  niembrana  propria.     By  means  of 
^netabolic  processes  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  colls  the  fats,  salts. 
>ni1k-Bugar,  etc.,  are  formed.     During  glandular  activity,  instead  of 
«ne,  two  or  more  nuclei  are  seen;    the  well-formed  one  is  near  the 
"base,  the  other  nearer  the  free  end  of  Hie  cell.     Near  the  border  of 
the  cell  are  seen  numerous  oil-globules  and  granules.     Some  of  the 
larger  oil-globules  are  seen  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  cell 
aa  if  about  to  be  extruded  from  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  di\-ii:ion  of  the  cell  itself  takes  place:  a 
parting  of  the  cell-substance  with  a  nucleus  in  it.  The  daughter- 
cell  thtiB  caat  off  passes  into  the  alveolus  to  form  a  part  of  the  milk. 
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The  secretion  of  milk  is  an  exBmple  of  a  secretion  that  is  eminenllj 
the  result  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  tho  secreting  cell.  The  blood 
is  the  original  fountain  of  the  milk,  but  it  becomes  milk  only  by  the 
artion  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland:  a  metabolism  of  those 
cells. 

Ottoleoghi  has  found  in  the  active  mammary  gland  of  guices- 
pigs  the  presence  of  "Ninsen's  globules,"  which  are  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  of  tlw 
gland;  and  second,  an  infiltration  of  the  gland  cells  with  leucocytes. 
This  theory  is  opposed  to  that  of  Heidenhain,  and  makes  the  milk 
secretion  chiefly  a  disintegration  of  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  ol 
the  giand  rather  than  a  breaking  up  of  the  protoplasm. 

Ottolenghi  also  saw  in  the  milk  glands,  with  islands  of  active 
gland  tissue,  other  islands  of  a  colostrum  type — a  type  of  relative 
rest. 


Colostrum. — At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  lactation  milk  is 
of  a  peculiar  character  and  has  received  the  name  of  colostrum. 
This  tenn  is  also  applied  to  the  milk  appearing  during  the  first  week 
after  confinement.  Colostrum  is  acid,  possesses  a  yellow  color,  which 
becomes  white  toward  the  fourth  day.  It  is  viscid  and  has  a  mean 
density  of  1.05G.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  fnt-globules,  colos- 
truin-corpusclea.  These  are  the  degenerating  polyhedral  cells  which 
filled  the  vesicles  previous  to  lactation, 

I  have  found  that  infusion  of  dried  mammary  gland  decreases 
the  pulse  iind  increaj^es  arterial  tension.  The  bloml-pressure  rises 
after  removal  of  the  ntain  vasomotor  center. 

Functional  Variations  in  Milk. — A  sulistantinl  amount  of  nour- 
ishment augments  the  quantity  of  milk.  Drinks  have  the  same 
effect.  An  exclusive  meat  diet  augments  the  proportion  of  fat  in 
the  milk;  a  small  meat  allowance  in  a  mixed  diet  increases  casein 
and  diminishes  the  sugar.     A  vegetable  diet  diminishes  the  total 
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qnantity,  luwers  tlie  amount  of  casein  and  butter,  but  augments  the 
proportion  of  sugar  of  milk.  A  diet  rich  in  fata  doea  not  augment 
the  quantity  of  butter,  but  if  kept  up  too  long  it  diminishes  it. 
Atropine  and  potassium  iodide  dry  up  the  milk  aecretion ;  antipyrin 
is  said  to  have  a  eimilar  effect.  Jaborandi  increases  it.  Alcohol, 
frequently  given  in  the  shape  of  porter,  increases  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

THE  SWEAT-QLANDS. 

The  sweat-glands  are  the  organs 
which  furnish  the  means  for  the  elimi  a 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  aqueous  an  1 
gaseous  materials  e.xcreted  by  the  ek  n 
They  are  -found  in  almost  every  part  of  tl 
integument,  being  particularly  numerous 
where  hairs  are  absent,  as  upon  the  pal 
and  soles.  Krause  found  the  small  t 
number  of  them  (400  for  each  square  h) 
upon  the  back  and  buttocks;  the  great  st 
number  {2800  per  square  inch)  on  the  ur 
face  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  ok 
of  the  foot.  By  this  observer  it  was  al 
culatcd  that  the  total  number  of  the  k 
2,400,000.  These  glands  may  become  1 
pertrophic  (in  elephantiasis),  thereby  pro 
ducing  sudoriparous  tumors  upon  the 
cheek.     Atrophy  also  occurs. 

In  slnidure  the  sweat-glands  are 
small,  lobular,  reddish  bodies.  Each  co 
Bists  of  a  single,  convoluted  tube,  f  o 
which  mass  the  efferent  duct  proceeds  up 
ward  through  the  corium  and  cuticle  It 
is  somewhat  dilated  at  its  extremity  and 
opens  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  b 
an  oblique  valvelike  aperture.    The  cffer 

ent  portion  of  the  duct  in  its  course  through  the  skin  presents  a 
corkscrew  arrangement  in  those  places  where  the  epidermis  is  thick. 

The  convoluted  or  coiled  portion  of  the  tube  is  the  place  where 
secretion  takes  place,  and  is  usually  known  as  the  secretory  part  of 
the  Bweat-apparatus.  Here  the  tube  ia  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
cleafj  nndeatedj  cylindrical  epitheliom.    Smooth  muscular  fibers  in 
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the  larger  glands  are  arranged  longitudinally  along  the  tube.  Be- 
yond the  muscular  coat  is  the  hasement-membrane;  so  that  the  duct 
has  a  definite  outline  and  exists  as  an  entity  that  is  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  distal  portion  of  the  tube  serves  the  simple  purpose  of  a 
conduit  for  the  passage  of  the  sweat-secretion  to  the  skin  surface. 
It  contains  no  muscular  fibers  or  basement-membrane.  There  is, 
however,  a  distinct  lumen  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  cubical 
cells;  so  that  by  some  authorities  this  portion  of  the  apparatus  is 
considered  to  be  but  an  opening  between  epidermal  cells. 

Glands  which  are  constantly  active,  as  are  the  sweat-glands, 
must  necessarily  require  a  very  liberal  blood-supply.  Each  coil  (the 
real  seat  of  secretion)  is  surrounded  by  a  network  of  capillaries, 
whose  arrangement  is  such  that  the  secretory  cells  are  easily  enabled 
to  obtain  the  watery  secretion  from  the  blood-stream. 

Nerves. — A  plentiful  supply  of  nerve-fibers  in  the  form  of  a 
nerve-plexus  ends  in  the  glandular  substance.  That  the  secretion  of 
sweat  is  not  a  mere  filtration  that  varies  according  to  the  blood- 
pressure,  but  a  process  dependent  upon  a  direct  action  of  the  nerve 
upon  the  gland-cell,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ott.  In  experiments 
upon  cats  certain  changes  were  produced  in  the  cell-protoplasm  by 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  nerve. 

In  the  cat  the  sciatic  was  cut  and  the  animal  kept  until  the 
fifth  day.  At  this  time  the  pads  of  the  feet  were  excised,  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  when  hard  enough  were  cut  into  sections, 
stained  with  carmine  solution,  and  mounted  in  glycerin. 

In  another  cat  the  sciatic  was  exposed  and  the  nerve  feebly 
irritated  for  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  hours,  when  the  pads  of 
the  feet  were  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Sections  of  the  pads  of  the  feet  of  each  cat  were  then  examined 
microscopically.  It  was  found  that  the  irritated  cells  were  smaller 
than  the  resting  cells,  that  their  protoplasmic  contents  were  more 
granular  and  more  highly  tinged  with  carmine  solution,  although 
left  in  it  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  resting  cell.  These  facts 
have  been  confirmed  by  Kenaut  in  the  horse's  glands. 

Sweat  is  the  secretory  product  of  the  sudoriferous  glands.  It 
is  discharged  in  a  continuous  fashion  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
there  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  vapor.  As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small 
in  amount  it  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  at  once.  Because  of 
this  feature  it  is  tenned  insensible  perspiration.  The  skin  is  supple, 
fresh,  and  without  any  appreciable  humidity. 
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When,  however,  the  secretion  of  the  glands  is  increased  in  qnan* 
tity  or  its  evaporation  arrested,  drops  appear  upon  the  skin.  These 
drops  of  water  form  what  is  commonly  known  as  sweat.  During  this 
condition  the  skin  is  also  supple  and  soft,  but  is  humid.  There  often 
is,  in  fact,  a  visible  liquid. 

Sweat  is  a  more  or  less  transparent  liquid,  of  a  salty  flavor.  It 
is  constantly  acid  in  reaction  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.004. 

The  acidity  is  due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  From  its  very 
ready  contamination,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sweat  in  a  pure  state. 

The  relation  of  the  sensible  and  insensible  perspirations  varies 
considerably  with  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  round  numbers, 
the  total  amount  of  sweat  secreted  by  a  man  is  two  pounds  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  quantity  of  solid  components  of  sweat  is,  on  the  average, 
1.0  per  cent.  It  may  descend  to  0.8  per  cent,  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion.  That  means  that  in  pro- 
fuse perspiration  it  is  the  water  which  acquires  the  predominance. 
However,  no  matter  what  the  celerity  of  the  perspiration,  there 
is  a  minimum  of  solid  components:  0.8  per  cent.  This  remains 
unchanged^  showing  that  the  sweat  is  a  primitive  secretion  in  char- 
acter. 

Sweat  contains  many  and  different  members  of  the  series  of  fat 
acids,  neutral  fats,  alkaline  sulphates  and  phosphates,  lactic  acid,  and 
urea.     Horse's  sweat  contains  albumin. 

The  different  strength  and  odor  peculiar  to  the  sweat  of  differ- 
ent animals  is  due  to  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  volatile  fatty 
acids.  Of  these,  acetic,  formic,  and  butyric  prevail  in  general,  with 
eapronic  and  oaprillic.  To  their  prevalence  in  the  apmpits  and  feet 
is  due  the  corresponding  intensity  of  odor. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  about  0.08  per  cent,  of  the  sweat  is 
urea.  It  may  be  increased  greatly  in  cholera,  by  reason  of  its  sup- 
pressed passage  through  the  kidneys.  There  is  often  observed  a 
crystalline  deposit  of  this  substance  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
death  hv  cholera. 

Carbonic  acid  and  traces  of  nitrogen  are  found  diffused  in  the 
sweat  and  so  eliminated  from  the  organism. 

Perspiration  is  especially  favored  by  the  elevation  of  the  body- 
temperature;  by  the  wateriness  of  the  blood;  by  the  energetic  action 
of  the  vessels  of  the  heart:  by  increase  of  pressure  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  as  during  muscular  exercise,  etc. 
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Brngs. — Certain  dmgs  favor  sweating.  Such  are  pilocfLrpine, 
Calabar  bean,  strychnine,  picroloxine,  muscarine,  nicotine,  camphor, 
and  the  ammonias.  Atropine,  and  morphine  in  large  doses,  diminish 
the  secretion.  I  have  found  that  muscarine  and  pilocarpine  act  on 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  sudorific  nerves. 

Quinine,  iodine,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  when  introduced  into  the 
body,  reappear  in  the  sweat. 

Although  the  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  are  not  anatomically 
separated  from  others,  yet  their  concurrence  in  the  secretion  is  evi- 
dent. In  cutting  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  a  horse  there  is  pro- 
duced unilateral  sweating  (Dupuy).  According  to  the  increased 
intensity  with  which  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  galvanically  excited 
through  the  skin  of  man,  there  foHows  a  lowered  or  increased  per- 
spiration of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.  These  facts,  to- 
gether with  the  known  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  in  profuse 
perspiration,  show  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

Goltz  and  others  have  shown  that  by  exciting  the  nerve  of  a 
limb  the  perspiration  of  it  can  be  increased  through  the  action  of 
sudorific  nerve-fibers.  The  same  results  have  been  attained  even 
though  the  limb  has  been  previously  amputated  and  therefore  no 
longer  subject  to  circulation.  It  appears  that  the  vasomotor  and 
sudorific  nerve-fibers  run  in  the  nerves  bv  themselves. 

Stimulating  in  man  a  motor  nerve, — such  as  the  tibial,  median, 
or  facial, — the  part  corresponding  to  the  active  muscles  would  per- 
spire, even  upon  the  side  not  excited.  Vulpian  and  Ott  have  made 
experiments  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  inhibitory  fibers  of 
sweat. 

The  excretion  of  sweat  takes  place  through  vis  a  ferijo,  aided  by 
the  concurring  contraction  of  the  interlaced  muscular  fibers  in  the 
glandular  glomerules.  Besides,  a  kind  of  aspiration  is  exercised  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gland  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  which  arrives 
there.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that  air  saturated  with  vapor 
slackens  perspiration,  especially  when  the  other  causes  of  transpira- 
tion do  not  act  very  strongly. 

In  the  normal  state  the  sweat  and  urine  vary  in  quantity  with 
the  season;  in  the  spring  the  sweat  predominates  over  the  urine,  in 
winter  the  reverse  is  true.  There  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the 
sweat  and  intestinal  secretions.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  balancing 
between  the  sweats  and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis. 

By  varnishing  the  body  death  is  caused.  This  does  not  occur  hy 
retention  of  poisonous  principles  in  the  blood.     There  are  functional 
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troubles,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cooling  pf  the  body. 
This  cooling  is  due  to  vasodi.atation,  and  is  the  cause  of  death. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  steady  relation  between  the  amount  of 
moisture  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  the  secretion  of  sweat.  It  w 
calculated  in  general  that  the  perspiration  is  double  that  of  the 
water  from  the  lungs  and,  on  an  average,  is  one  sixty-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

Suppression  of  Sweat  by  Cold. — All  pathologists  recognize  cold 
as  the  cause  of  many  lesions  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  produced  not  by  suppression  of  sweat  alone.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  transmission  of  impressions  by  the  skin-nerves 
to  the  nerve-centers.  These  impressions  generate,  by  an  obscure 
pathogenic  mechanism,  probably  bacterial,  the  inflammations  of  the 
viscera. 

Bole  of  Sweat-secretions. — The  sweat  is  an  important  means  for 
the  elimination  of  water  and  alkalies. 

It  is  also  of  very  great  use  in  the  excretion  of  fatty  volatile  acids 
introduced  into,  or  formed  in,  the  organism.  It  is  able  to  supple- 
ment the  urinarv  secretion,  for  the  skin  is  vicarious  for  the  kidnevs. 
It  also  carries  off  medicines  and  poisonous  principles.  It  regulates 
animal  heat,  since  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  sweat  cools  the 
body.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  independent  of  the  circulation ;  how- 
ever, there  exists  a  relationship  between  them.  Thus,  an  abundance 
of  sweat  re(juires  a  full,  free  circulation.  As  the  salivary  glands  need 
a  flow  of  blood  to  furnish  materials  for  secretion,  so  do  the  sweat- 
glands.  • 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  sudorific  centers  are  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  that  their  fil)ers  run  in  the  lateral  columns.  The 
sweat-centers  are  excited  bv  an  excess  of  CO.,  in  the  blood  and  bv  over- 

•'  •  *• 

heated  blood.  Camphor,  acetate  of  ammonium,  and  pilocarpine  ex- 
cite sweat  l)v  a  direct  action  on  the  centers.  Muscarine  excites  sweat 
by  a  local  action :    atropine  arrests  it. 

Pathological. — Besides  the  components  mentioned,  biliary  pig- 
ment is  also  found  in  the  sweat  of  persons  having  jaundice;  sweat 
becouK^s  bitter  after  strong  doses  of  quinine  from  its  appearing  in 
this  medium  durincr  its  elimination  from  the  bodv.  The  sweat  of 
diabetes  is  found  to  be  sweetish,  although  the  presence  of  glucose  in 
it  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The  red  pigmentation  some- 
times found  is  attributed  to  the  blood-globules,  crystals  of  which 
were  found  in  the  sweat.  Hebra  saw  it  succeed  menstruation;  but 
it  may  also  occur  in  serious  nervous  disease  and  in  yellow  fever.    Id 
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offensive  sweat  of  feet  there  are  found  leucin,  tyrosin,  valerianic 
d,  and  ammonia. 

THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  URINE. 

In  a  perfectly  normal  being  the  problems  of  waste  and  repair 
re  balanced  to  a  nicety.     This  equilibrium  owes  its  maintenance  to 
he  proper  action  of  the  various  glands  of  the  economy,  whether  secre- 
tory or  excretory.     As  we  know,  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  bathed  in 
'yniph  containing  in  solution  the  compounds  that  are  necessary  for 
^eir  nourishment:    proteids,  carbohydrates,   fats,   salts,  and   gases. 
By  reason  of  the  organism  exercising  its  various  functions,  waste 
follows  in  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  tissues.     The  worn- 
^ut  and  effete  materials  first  find  their  way  into  the  lymph  and  from 
^^    into  the  blood-stream,  to  be  later  eliminated  from  the  economy, 
^'se  deleterious  results  will  follow  their  retention  in  the  body.     It  is 
^y  the  selective  action  of  the  cells  of  the  various  glands  of  the  body 
^'^^t  these  useless  substances  are  removed  from  the  blood:   that  is, 
'^^c^eted  by  them  and  converted  into  such  form  as  to  be  readily  re- 
^*^oved  to  the  exterior  of  the  organism  by  excretory  processes.     In  the 
^^^in,  the  products  to  be  removed  are  urea  and  allied  nitrogenous 
^^^ies,  carbon  dioxide,  salts,  and  water.     Most  of  the  water,  salts, 
^  ^^'^a,  and  allied  substances  are  eliminated  as  components  of  the  urine 
^*     those  most  important  organs,  the  kidneys.     These  organs  are  of 
^'tal  importance,  since  nearly  all  of  those  waste-products  containing 
*^^'tnrogen  are  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

The  kidneys  secrete  the  urine.     Their  excretory  functions,  a  mat- 
^T  of  everyday  observation,  represent  the  extent  of  their  t^xternal 
^^^cretion;  although  not  yet  definitely  settled,  tlu*  consensus  of  opinion 
^^ans  toward  the  kidneys  possessing  an  infernal  secretion  as  well. 

Morphology  of  the  tlrinary  Apparatus. — The  secretor}-  organs  of 
le  urine  are  the  l-idneys.     They,  two  in  number,  are  compound  tubu- 
glands,  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  hIkI  )men.     The  kidneys 
.re  extraperitoneal  organs,  lying  bt'hind  the  ])LTitoneum  and  resting 
Xapon  the  lumb'ar  portion  of  the  dia])]iragin  ai;d  the  anterior  layer  of 
"%he  lumbar  fascia.     The  upper  l)onlers  of  tlie  kidneys  touch  a  plane 
^at  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  Imrder  of  tlie  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra ; 
their  lower  extremities  are  on  a  level  with  the  third  luml)ar  vertebra. 
The  right  kidney  is  usually  somewhat  lower  than  the  left,  probably 
because  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  liver,  against  whose  lower  sur- 
face the  kidney  rests.     In  front  it  is  in  relation  with  the  liver,  the 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
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colon;   the  left  kidney  lies  in  relation  with  the  fundua  of  t^K  rfow     ^ 
ach,  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  descending  colon.     Superior^! 
lie  the  suprarenal  bodies.     The  kidnevB  are  incased  in  a  variable  qua *** 
tity  of  fat  and  loof'e  areolar  tissue,  to  which  has  been  given  the  Mr«« 
jjerirenn'  fat. 

The  kidneys  are  firm  organs,  of  variable  color,  between  light  r^^ 
and  blnigh,  according  to  the  degree  of  congestion;  each  kidn^?^ 
weighs  about  four  and  one-half  ounces.     In  shape  they  resemble 
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bean,  their  k'ngtli  lii'in^r  (lr>\ilile  tlioiv  widtli ;  each  kidney  is  about 
four  inches  in  Imgih,  two  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  in  thickness. 
The  interna!  ImrdiT  nf  fiuh  kidney  is  concave,  the  concavity 
being  directed  slightly  forward  and  downward.  This  portion  of  the 
kidney  ia  divided  by  a  dee]i,  longitudinal  fissure,  hounded  by  a  prom- 
inent anterior  and  pnt^terinr  li]).     The  fis^-ure  is  known  as  the  hilna, 
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and  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  ureter  to  and 
from  the  substance  of  the  kidnev.  Just  within  the  hilus  is  a  dilated 
fossa  known  as  the  sinus,  which  contains  the  renal  arterv,  the  vein, 

ft  «  ' 

and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  relation  of  the  structures  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  hilus  from  before  backward  are:  vein  in  front, 
artery  in  the  middle,  and  the  duct,  or  ureter,  behind  and  toward  the 
lower  part.  By  keeping  in  mind  these  relations  one  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  right  from  the  left  kidney  after  their  removal  from 
the  body. 

In  the  funnel-shaped  cavity  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  the  ureter. 
From  the  kidney  it  passes  over  the  psoas  muscle,  converging  toward 
that  of  the  opposite  side  to  cross  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein. 
It  opens  obliquely  into  the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In  females 
the  ureter  embraces  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  ureters  have  an 
average  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  lumen  which  averages  that  of 
a  goose-quill.  Just  before  piercing  the  bladder-wall  the  lumen  of 
the  ureter  becomes  appreciably  smaller. 

The  urinary  bladder,  situated  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and 
the  rectum  in  man,  between  the  symphysis  and  the  uterus  in  woman, 
is  held  in  position  by  the  urachus  and  lateral  ligaments.  Its  base 
rests  upon  the  perineum  and  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  in  man, 
upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  woman.  From  the  base  of 
the  bladder  the  urethra  takes  its  origin. 

The  opening  for  the  latter  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  entrance 
into  the  bladder  of  the  two  ureters  that  there  is  formed  the  vesical 
triangle.  The  openings  for  the  ureters  are  about  sixty  millimeters 
apart. 

The  capacity  of  the  ])ladder  varies  with  its  extensibility,  so  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  viscus  to  be  so  distended  that  its  upper  border 
may  reach  the  umbilicus  or  even  the  epigastric  region.  Ordinarily 
the  capacity  in  both  sexes  is  about  a  pint. 

The  bladder  receives  its  blood-supply  from  the  branches  of  the 
anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac.  The  lymphatic  vessels  communi- 
cate with  the  lumbar  ganglia.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, sacral,  and  probably  some  fibers  from  the  pneumogastric 
also. 

Cteneral  Strncture  of  the  Kidney. — Beneath  the  perirenal  fat  lies 
the  proper  tunic,  or  covering,  of  the  kidney,  commonly  called  the 
capsule.  In  health  it  is  a  smooth,  thin,  but  tough,  fibrous  covering, 
closely  adherent  to  the  organ,  but  from  which  it  can  be  readily 
stripped.     By  reason  of  this  separation,  however,  fine  connective- 
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tissue  proceeees  and  minute  blood-veseele  are  tom  which  have  •erred 
as  a  meaDB  of  attachment  for  the  capsule.  The  denuded  kidne;  pre- 
aenta  a  amooth,  even  surface  of  a  deep-red  color. 

For  a  proper  naked-eye  study  of  the  kidney  the  organ  mnsi  be 
divided  longitudinally  from  the  hilus  to  its  outer  border,  and  the  fit 
and  areolar  tissue  nnist  be  removed  from  the  veesels  and  ureter.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  kidney  ie  composed  of  a  covtfy,  somewlitt 


—Section  of  Kidney. 
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oontraliy  located,  and  the  parenchyiiKi  of  the  orj?an,  nearly  surround- 
ing the  central  cavity.  This  compartment,  as  before  stated,  is  termed 
the  sinus,  and  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  fibrouB  covering  of  the 
kidney.  It  is'throngh  the  hilus  that  this  fibrous  covering  passes,  as 
do  the  renal  vessels  and  ureter. 

The  ureter,  upon  entering  the  sinus,  is  expanded  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  sac,  the  pelvis.    The  pelvis  soon  divides  into  several  branches 
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mailer  she.  nnd  those  immediately  euMivide  info  from  eight  to 
ve  infundihula.  or  mhjres.  from  their  resemblance  to  eupB.     Into 

ealyx  there  projects  tlie  point  or  extremity  of  a  renal  pyramiil. 

blood-veaeels  lie  within  the  sinus,  between  its  wall  and  the  exte- 
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rior  of  the  pekJs,  before  subdividing  and  entering  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ. 

The  parenchyma  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  portions,  an 
external,  investing  cortical  portion,  and  an  inner  medutlarj/,  at  pvta- 
inidal,  portion. 

The  cortex  is  light  brown  in  color,  granular,  and  very  friable. 
The  granular  aspect  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
which  are  separated  at  regular  distances  by  medullary  rays,  or  strije, 
which  give  to  the  cortex  a  radiate  appearance.  The  boundary  zone 
is  darker,  and  also  striated  from  blood-vessels  and  uriniferous  tubules. 
It  is  througli  this  portion  that  arteries  and  nerves  enter  and  veina 
jind  lymphatics  pass  from  the  kidney. 


Fig.  164.      (LA:«t>0T8.) 


.  Vm  ettfnai. 


Tlic  me'liilla  is  composed  of  from  eight  to  twelve  pyramids,  or 
cones,  of  jialL'-rod,  strialed  tissue,  known  as  the  pyramkh  of  -l/a/- 
pit/hi :  their  immher  dqicnds  upon  the  nimiber  of  loi)e8  composiing 
the  orpiin  during  the  fictal  state.  It  is  the  apices  of  these  cones 
which  dip  diiwii  into  the  calyces  of  the  pelvis. 

Minute  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  consist  of  numerous  tubular 
glands  intimately  united  together.  The  tubes,  known  as  tubuU  uri- 
viferi.  take  their  origin  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex  as  distinct 
globular  dilatations,  each  of  which  is  known  as  Bowman's  capsule. 
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The  vapsnlc  Burrounds  a  email,  red,  spherical  body  known  as  thii 
yloiiierulus,  or  MatptghJan  corputiclt',  ut'lcr  Malpighi,  he  discoverer. 
The  cajwule,  about  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  con- 
dtrieted  at  its  neck  to  form  a  tube.  Beyond  thie  constriction  the 
tube  pursues  a  very  convoluted  course  through  a  coneiderabie  extent 
of  the  cortical  area,  aa  the  tubulus  ronlnrlus,  which  is  about  one  six- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sonn  the  convohitions  disap- 
|»ear  to  give  place  to  a  more  or  lees  spiral  tube  aa  it  approaches  the 
medulla :  spiral  tube  of  Schacliowa. 


i,  b,  Bmbrx 


PaplU*r;  tOD« 
KV,    Lumen    o 


At  the  boundary-line  between  cortex  and  medulla  the  tube 
becomes  suddenly  smaller  and  is  now  perfectly  straight,  forming 
the  defcendintf  limb  of  Ifenk's  loop,  dipping  down  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  pyramid.  By  the  siidden  changing  of  its  course 
backward,  but  still  parallel  with  its  original  course,  there  is  formed 
the  loop  of  Ilenle.  which,  continued  upward  to  the  cortex,  constitutes 
the  ascending  Umb  of  Henh's  loop.     Ascending  into  the  cortex  it 
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boooir.es  dilafod,  irregular,  and  niifriiliir, — zif.'zag, — wliich  ends  in 
dietnl  eonvolutt'd  tube,  finally  to  tcrminafe  in  a  short  curved  U 
which  emptieB  into  the  straight,  or  colhding,  tube. 
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The  collecting  tubes,  as  they  run  toward  the  medulla  of  the  kid- 
oiey,  unite  with  other  distal  convoluted  tubules.  Thev  also  unite  at 
ficute  angles  with  adjacent  collecting  tubes  finally  to  pass  to  the 
papillae.  ,  The  loops  of  Henle  and  the  collecting  tubes  constitute  the 
iubuli  recti.  Each  uriniferous  tubule  is  thus  completely  isolated  as 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  distal  contorted  tubes  with  the  collect- 
ing tube. 

A  portion  of  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  col- 
lecting tubes  form  the  little  cones  in  the  cortex,  visible  to  the  eye 
and  known  as  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein, 

The  Malpighian  corpuscle  consists  of  a  spherical  plexus  or  knot 
of  blood-vessels,  the  glomerulus,  which  is  inclosed  in  the  dilated  end 
of  the  urinary  tubule,  known  as  the  capsule  of  Bowman.  As  the 
capsule  has  been  infolded  by  the  glomerulus  being  pushed  into  it  (as 
one  would  infold  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  by  the  tip  of  one's 
finger),  it  follows  that  the  capsule  consists  of  two  layers.  The 
internal  one.  covering  the  glomerulus  closely,  is  formed  of  cubical 
ceMs,  while  the  external  one,  formed  of  flat,  polygonal  cells,  passes 
on  into  the  neck  and  thence  forms  the  wall  of  the  convoluted  tubule. 
The  cells  in  this  portion  of  the  tube  are  shaped  like  a  cone,  the 
narrow  end  being  directed  toward  the  lumen  of  the  vessel;  owing 
to  the  fine,  longitudinal  lines  upon  each  cell,  it  has  a  rodlike  appear- 
ance :  rodded  cell. 

The  Blood-vessels. — The  renal  arterv  divides  at  the  hilus  into 
four  or  five  branches.  The  four  or  five  main  branches  continue  to 
divide  and  subdivide  and  so  pass  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 
They  course  between  the  papillae  to  run  up  to  the  boundary  between 
the  medulla  and  cortex.  Here  the  vessels  bend  at  right  angles  to 
form  a  series  of  loops  or  arches,  their  convexity  toward  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney.  From  the  convex  sides  of  the  arches  there  spring 
vessels  at  regular  intervals  termed  inierlohulary  or  radinte,  arteries. 
They  sometimes  run  up  so  as  to  divide  the  cortex  into  small  lobules, 
coursing  singly  between  each  two  medullary  rays.  These  radiate 
arteries  give  off  numerous  small  branches  which  run  at  right  angles, 
each  one  entering  a  Malpighian  corpuscle.  It  is  usual  for  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  artery  to  be  diametrically  op])osite  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  urinary  tubule.  These  last-named  vessels,  the  vasa 
afferentia,  break  up  into  ver\'  fine  vessels  within  the  capsule  to  con- 
stitute the  glomerulus.  They  are  supported  by  connective  tissue, 
and  form  a  veritable  tuft  of  capillary  vessels.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  each  glomerulus  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  flat, 
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nucleated,  epithelial   cells,  these  even  dipping  down  between  the 
capillaries. 

From  the  center  of  the  glomerulus  there  proceeds  a  vessel  that 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  afferent  vessel,  known  as  the  efferent 
vessel;  it  is  a  vein,  and  leaves  the  capsule  very  close  to  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  vas  afferens. 

The  etferent  vessel  also  divides  to  form  a  secondary  capillary 
network,  the  renal  portal  system,  with  elongated  meshes  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein;  from  this  plexus  arise  the  inter- 
lobular veins  which  run  jjarallel  to  the  interlobular  arteries. 

The  medulla  of  the  kidney  receives  its  arterial  supply  from  the 
arteriw  reciiv;  these  latter  are  vessels  which  spring  either  from  the 
arterial  arches  or  from  the  interlobular  arteries.  'According  to  some 
authors,  they  may  be  derived  from  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  deepest 
and  largest  glomeruli.  Within  the  pyramids  the  arteriae  rectae 
divide  and  subdivide  to  form  a  plexus  of  capillaries  which  eventually 
merge  into  the  vemu  rectce,  to  empty  into  the  venous  trunks  at  the 
boundary  between  the  medulla  and  cortex. 

The  renal  veins  arise  from  three  sources:  (1)  the  venous  plexus 
beneath  the  capsule,  (2)  the  plexus  around  the  tubuli  contorti,  and 
(3)  the  plexus  located  near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids.  Within  the 
sinus  the  larger  branches  from  these  plexuses  inosculate  to  form  the 
renal  veins,  which  pass  through  the  hilus  to  empty  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

The  vasa  recta  circulation  is  of  prime  importance  in  that  it 
forms  a  sidestream  through  which  much  blood  may  pass  without 
being  compelled  to  traverse  the  glomerulus.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  this  circulation  is  highly  useful  in  conditions  of  kidney  conges- 
tion as  a  sidestream. 

Three  kinds  of  capillaries  are  found  within  the  kidney:  (1) 
i/hfwerular,  (2)  efferent  capillaries^  and  (3)  capillaries  of  the  vas(£ 
recta'.     The  kidney,  for  its  size,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood. 

Lymphatics. — The  kidneys  are  richly  supplied  with  lymphatics, 
occurring  as  slits.  The  renal  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  kidney  accompany  its  blood-vessels, 
ganglionic  plexuses  being  numerous.  They  are  from  the  renal 
plexus,  coming  originally  from  the  solar  plexus. 
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Pfiyslcal  Properties  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Urine. 

The  analytical  study  of  the  urine  is  of  great  value  to  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  because  of  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  concern- 
ing the  processes  of  metabolism  occurring  within  the  body.  The 
nature  and  amount  of  the  various  end-products  of  metabolism  are 
carefully  investigated  as  they  occur  in  the  urine,  whether  they  be 
normal  or  pathological.  From  these  investigations  corresponding 
conclusions  are  drawn. 

Neutral  substances  are,  normally,  either  absent  or  present  in 
but  minutest  quantities.  All  of  the  important  and  more  abundant 
constituents  of  normal  urine  are  either  basic  or  acid  in  reaction. 
These  bases  and  acids  must,  therefore,  enter  into  various  combina- 
tions, making  the  urine  a  solution  of  salLs.  The  quantity  of  separate 
ingredients  found  analytically  might  lead  the  observer  to  consider 
the  metabolic  processes  as  pathological,  yet  in  solution  perfectly  nor- 
mal compounds  are  formed  by  these  v^ame  components.  The  error* 
is  due  to  the  inability  to  study  the  properties  of  the  urine  as  a  com- 
plex unit:  the  effects  certain  components  have  on  others,  their 
avidity  for  one  another,  and  the  conseijuent  equilibrium  established. 

TheUrme. — The  normal  human  urine,  recently  passed,  is  a  clear 
liquid  of  a  straw  color.  It  has  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1.020, 
is  of  aromatic  odor,  and  a  salty  bitter  flavor.  In  reaction  it  is  acid; 
only  in  pathological  conditions  does  it  become  neutral  or  alkaline. 

Receding  from  the  temperature  of  about  100°  F.,  which  is  pro- 
per to  it  in  the  act  of  passing,  it  loses  its  aromatic  odor  and  acquires 
a  peculiar  odor,  described  as  urinous.  In  healthy  persons  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  phosphorescent  during,  micturition,  probably  from 
the  liberation  of  phosphorus  by  its  salts.  In  cooling,  urine  becomes 
turbid,  with  a  small  cloud  suspended  in  the  thickness  of  the  liquid, 
formed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  It  leaves, 
besides,  especially  if  very  nmch  colored,  sediments  of  different 
appearance,  according  to  the  varying  com]»osition. 

The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys  of  a  healthy  adult 
man  in  twenty-four  hours  ranges  from  1200  to  ITOO  cubic  centi- 
meters, or  about  50  ounces ;  in  females  the  quantity  is  less.  During 
sleep  the  amount  secreted  is  less  than  at  other  times,  so  that  the 
minimum  secretion  is  placed  between  2  and  4  a.  m.  and  the  maximum 
from  2  to  4  p.  m. 

While  the  average  daily  secretion  is  placed  at  .'^O  ounces,  yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  quantity  is  not  fixed,  but  may  be 
very  variable,  dependent  upon  numerous  conditions. 
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The  amount  of  urine  is  diminished  by  reason  of  profuse  sweat- 
ing, extensive  diarrhoea,  thirst,  diminution  in  blood-pressure,  a£  tei 
severe  haemorrhage,  and  in  some  forms  of  kidney  disease. 

Increase  in  urinary  secretion  (polyuria)  is  produced  by  an  m- 
crease  in  blood-pressure,  by  imbibing  excessive  draughts  of  liquicls, 
by  any  condition  whereby  the  cutaneous  blood-supply  is  diminisbi*-'<i 
(cold  will  do  this).  Polyuria  is  likewise  produced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs  which  raise  arterial  tension,  as  digitalis  and  alcoli.o^> 
and  by  caffeine  and  sparteine,  which  stimulate  the  renal  cells. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  uri  ^^^ 
is  very  beautifully  demonstrated  by  cases  of  hysteria.     Hysterica  *^^ 
patients  void  excessive  amounts  of  a  very  pale,  watery  urine. 

The  specific  gravity,  as  previously  stated,  averages  1.020;  th^ 
is,  the  mean  between  1.015  and  1.025.     The  specific  gravity  varL 
inversely  to  the  quantity  excreted.     When  for  any  reason,  not  path, 
logical,  there  is  polyuria,  the  mark  drops  proportionately,  register^ 
ing  as  low  as  1.002.     As  a  result  of  profuse  sweating  and  abstinen 
from  liquids,  the  mark  may  reach  1.035  in  healthy  individuals. 

Acidity. — The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  chiefly  due  to  acid  pho 
phate  of  sodium.     There  are  two  tides  in  the  acidity  of  the  urin 
During  digestion    the   formation   of   the   hydrochloric   acid  in   t 
stomach  frees  certain   bases   in   the  blood,   which,  when   excrete 
diminish  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.     This  is  called  the  alkalin 
tide.     The  acid  tide  is  after  a  fast,  and  hence  occurs  early  in  th» 
morning. 

Ordinarily  it  should  be  remembered,  when  taking  the  specifi 
gravity  of  urine,  that  anything  below  1.010  should  at  once  excit 
susi)icion  of  polyuria,  with  probably  albumin;    when  above   l.OSO^:: 
diabetes  niellitus  or  some  febrile  condition  may  be  present. 

The  urindmrtcr  is  xhv  instrument  used  to  ascertain  the  densit 
of  any  given  sanij)le  of  urine,  and  is  so  graduated  that,  when  floatin 
in  distilled  water,  it  re^nsters  0  degrees,  by  which  is  meant  1000. 
The  urine  is  placed  in  a  tall,  cylindrical  glass  of  proper  width  so 
that  the  urinonieter  will  not  adhere  to  its  sides.  After  cessation  of 
the  oscillations  of  the  instrument,  the  observer  carefully  sights  along 
the  surface  of  the  urine  to  note  the  number  registered.  This  pre- 
caution is  taken  because  the  capillarity  along  the  stem  of  the  instru- 
ment cau>cs  the  urine  to  rise. 

The  urine  is  t-oni posed  of  wafer  in  the  average  proportion  of  96 
per  cent.,  and  of  suJtshiticfs  (lissolri'd  in  it  in  tlie  proportion  of  4 
per  cent. 
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Among  the  "substnneeB  dissolved"  in  urine  we  timl:  urea,  uric, 
hippuric,  lactic,  and  oicalio  adds,  aud  aniiiionia ;  al^o  creatin,  chlo- 
ridee,  sulphates,  phosphates,  «ith  the  basesi — potaasium,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, and  luagneBium. 

TTrea  (CO[KHj]i)  is  the  diamide  of  CO,;   that  is,  a  carbamide. 

Urea  greatly  prevails  over  the  othtT  constituents  of  the  urine, 
since  in  normal  urine  it  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  solids.  Nearly 
one-half  of  urea  is  nitrogen.  It  is  the  principal  representative  of 
the  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

Urea  is  inodorous,  frerih,  bitter,  neutral,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether.     It  crystallizes  quickly 


Fig.  167. — ^I'rea  from  Human  Urine.  (Fcske.)  (From  Tigpr- 
■tedt'B  "Human  PhyHiologj-,"  ctipi' right,  190(1,  by  D.  Apploton  und  Com- 
pany.) 

into  needles;  slowly,  into  quadrangular  prisms  nf  the  rhombic  sys- 
tem. Urea  fuses  and  decomposes  at  248°  F.,  with  the  development 
of  ammonia. 

Urea  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  that  finds  its  way 
from  the  body  through  the  urine  as  a  vehicle  amounts  to  about  15 
grams  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  rcpn'si^nts  j>raetieally  all  of  the 
nitrogenous  waste  of  the  economy,  since  less  than  1  gram  finds  egress 
from  all  other  channels  taken  collectively.  The  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  estimated  by  the  Rjeldahl  process. 

Among  the  combinations  with  acids  and  bases  of  which  urea 
is  capable,  those  with  nitric  and  o.xalic  acids  arc  important.  It  Ib 
precisely  these  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in  the  extraction 
of  urea.  With  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  urea  is  formed,  which  crystal- 
lizcB  in  lozenge-shaped  crvi^tals.     With  oxalic  acid,  urea  forms  urea 
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oxalate,  and  crystallizes  into  flat  or  prismatic  bodies.  Both  types 
of  crystals  may  very  readily  be  demonstrated  by  placing  crystals  of 
urea  beneath  cover-glasses  and  allowing  drops  of  nitric  and  oxalic 
acids,  respectively,  to  flow  beneath  the  cover-glasses.  After  some 
little  time  crystals  of  the  respective  types  will  be  seen  to  form. 
Besides  being  free,  urea  is  found  combined  in  the  urine  with  sodium 
chloride. 

Decomposition  of  Urea. — When  urea  is  heated,  vapors  of 
ammonia  are  evolved.  Urine  is  also  subject  to  an  aUcaJine  fmnenta- 
Hon,  due  to  the  micrococcus  urese.  This  generally  follows  the  acid 
fermentation,  but  may  take  place  without  it,  in  the  bladder  as  well 
as  outside.  This  fermentation  is  accomplished  by  decomposition  of 
the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  By  virtue  of  this  the  tuine  is 
strongly  darkened,  becomes  alkaline,  putrescent,  and  forms  a  film  of 
bacteria  on  its  surface.     Urinals  always  have  an  ammoniacal  odor. 

Fig.  168. — ^Micrococcus  Urete.     X  600.     (After  TOic  Jaxsch.) 
Hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  as  follows: — 
_- /NH,  +  SNaBrO  =  CO,  +  N,  +  2H,0  +  3XaBr 

Una.  Sodinm  Carbonio.      Nitrogen.  Sodium 

hypobromite.  add.  bromide. 

Upon  this  reaction  depends  an  estimation  of  the  amount  of  urea 
present  in  a  sample  of  urine.  The  calculation  is  made  in  units  of 
nitrogen-gas,  which  gas  rises  in  small  bubbles  to  be  collected  and 
measured. 

The  constituents  of  urine  are  not  actually  fonned  in  the  kidney 
itself,  as  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver,  but  are  formed  elsewhere.  The 
kiduey  is  simply  the  place  where  the  constituents  are  picked  out  from 
the  blood  and  eliminated  from  the  body. 

Muscular  exercise  has  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  amount  of  urea 
excreted ;  this  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
that  accompanies  muscular  exertion  to  find  exit  in  the  expired  air. 
Muscle-work  falls  upon  the  carbon  rather  than  upon  the  nitrogen  of 
the  muscle-substance. 

Quantity  of  Urea. — The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  daily 
varies,  but  may  be  averaged  as  500  grains.     According  to  Tschlenoff, 
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after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids,  wliich  stimulate  proteid  metabolism, 
there  are  two  maxima  in  its  excretion.  The  first  takes  place  at  the 
third  or  fourth  hour  and  the  second  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  hour. 
The  urea  comes  from  proteid  metabolism,  and  from  the  food.  Labor 
greatly  increases  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  does  not  affect 
to  any  great  extent  the  excretion  of  urea. 

Formation  of  Urea. — The  chief  source  of  urea  is  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  muscles.  The  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
teid food  stimulates  metabolism.  Muscles  contain  in  their  mass  over 
70  grams  of  creatin,  while  the  amount  of  creatin  excreted  is  only 
about  1  gram.  Urine  contains  about  30  grams  of  urea  and  muscles 
only  a  trace.  But  all  experiments  to  prove  an  actual  relation 
between  creatin  and  urea  have  been  failures. 

The  other  alloxuric  bodies — xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  uric  acid 
— are  also  to  be  regarded.  They  are  members  of  a  group  of  bodies 
having  as  their  base  of  formation  the  so-called  purin-ring  which  con- 
sists of  two  urea  radicles  linked  together  by  a  central  chain  of  car- 
bon atoms.    They  are  probably  split  up  in  part  into  urea. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  arginin  as  a  source  of  urea.  All  the 
proteids  are  probably  split  up  into  bodies  which  form  ammonia. 
Now,  when  we  give  by  the  mouth  ammonia  salts  we  find  an  increase 
of  urea.  Further,  when  ammonia  salts  are  perfused  through  the 
liver  we  find  that  urea  is  generated.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  liver  is  the  chief  manufactory  of  urea. 

In  Eck's  fistula,  when  an  artificial  communication  has  been 
made  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  portal 
vein  may  ^e  tied  and  the  animal  lives.  After  the  Eck  fistula  the 
portal  blood  does  not  go  to  the  liver,  but  goes  to  the  vena  cava.  The 
hepatic  artery  is  still  sufficient  to  nourish  the  liver  after  Eck*s  fistula. 

The  diversion  of  the  portal  blood  to  the  vena  cava  markedly 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  urea,  whilst  the  ammonium  salts  in  the 
urine  are  increased.  This  experiment  supports  the  view  that  urea 
is  formed  in  the  liver  from  ammonium  carbonate.  In  digestion  I 
have  alluded  to  arginin  being  converted  into  urea  in  the  liver  by 
the  ferment,  arginase. 

Von  Nencki  has  shown  that  the  portal  vein  contains  three  to 
four  times  more  ammonia  salts  than  the  hepatic  vein  or  the  hepatic 
artery.  The  ammonia  comes  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  proteids 
by  trypsin  into  peptones,  which,  in  turn,  are  broken  up  by  erepsin 
into  the  amido-acids  and  ammonia. 

The  amido-acids  are  absorbed  as  such,  and  carried  by  the  blood 
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to  the  tissues.  The  amido-acids  not  used  in  tiseue-building  hice 
their  nitrogen  split  off  rapidly  without  loss  of  energy  and  cooTerted 
into  urea,  whilst  the  carbon  residue  is  retained  and  utilized  for  the 
production  of  energj'  in  place  of  an  equivalent  energy  value  of  (at  " 
or  carbohydrate.  This  decomposition  takes  place  without  that  pre- 
liminary conversion  of  the  food  proteid  into  tissue,  contrary  to  the 
usual  prevalent  view  of  Pflueger.     (Abderhalden.) 

It  is  not  known  how  much  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver,  bat  it  is 
not  far  from  half  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.     The  intracellulai 


ferments,  which  exist  in  nearly  all  the  tissues,  break  up  the  proteids 
of  lymph  into  ammonia,  which  is  also  converted  into  urea  bv  the 
liver  and  by  other  tissues  at  present  not  known. 

During  sleep  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  reraains  nearly  the 
same  as  when  awake,  but  there  is  a  diminution  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  and  of  oxvgen  inhaled.  Those  results  are  due  to  muscular 
quietude. 

TTric  Acid  (0,H,N,O,). — T!iis  oonstinient  is  scarce  in  human 
urine,  hardly  reaching  0.03  per  cent,  of  its  component  solids.  Nes:t 
to  urea,  it  is  the  product  of  excretion  richest  in  nitrogen.     It  is  very 
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preponderant  and  perhaps  altogether  the  chief  excretion  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  inaecte. 
'  Uric  acid,  or  lithi«  acid,  is  colorless,  inodorous,  and  insipid;   it 

usnally  crystallizes  in  whetstone  crystals,  which  have  for  a  funda- 
mental type  the  vertical  rhombic  prism.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
*nd  ether,  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  rhombic  crystals 
^r'e   characteristic  of  uric  acid. 

If  HCl  be  added  to  urine,  there  will  be  deposited  on  the  bottom 
**f  the  vessel  after  several  hours  a  deposit  resembling  Cayenne 
P^I>per.  Uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  as  acid  sodium  urate.  The 
■■^C?!  decomposes  the  urates,  setting  free  the  acid,  which  does  not 
-**>'wtaUi2e  at  once,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  phosphates.     Accord- 


Fig,  no. — Uric  Acid,  Effect  of  on  Intmtinal  Peristalsis. 


'*-"iig  to  Liebig,  it  is  especially  by  the  phosphates  that  the  acid  is  dis- 
solved, under  the  form  of  urate. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  so  that  there  are  two  classes  of  urates:  the 
■normal  vrates  and  the  acid  urates.  The  amorphous  urates  are  quad- 
riurates;  acid  urates  are  crystalline. 

Uric  acid  is  trioxy-purin.  The  purin  bases  are  hypoxanthin, 
xanthin,  adenin,  guanin,  and  uric  acid.  All  these  bodies  are  derived 
from  a  substance  called  purin. 

The  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  can  be  augmented  by 
the  food.  Thus,  nuclein  (of  which  the  thymus  contains  a  large 
amount),  coffee,  cocoa,  and  meat  (veal  and  ham  especially),  and  beer 
are  rich  in  purins.  The  bodies  poor  in  purins  are  milk,  potatoes, 
white  bread,  rice,  eggs,  salads  and  cabbage. 

Formation  of  the  T'itrc  Acio. — It  is  a  result  in  part  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  nuclein  of  cd!?,  forming  sauthin,  which  by  xanthin- 
oxidase  ie  changed  into  uric  acid. 
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Burian  holds  that  hypoxanthin  most  be  continnally  prodocei 
in  the  mufcles,  and  that  thi^i  production  is  increased  by  mosciiUi 
contraction.  Before  it  enters  the  blood  it  isconverted  by  lantbif- 
oxidase  into  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  ha^  two  origins,  exogenous  and  endogenons.  Ti*^ 
exogenous  origin  is  from  the  foods  contuining  nuclein  or  purin  sa  ■*■ 
stances. 

The  endogenous  uric  acid  comes  from  the  metaboh'sm  of  *■  ■■ 
cells,  but  especially  from  the  nuclein  of  the  leucocytes;  bence  it  ^' 
especially  increased  in  the  disease  where  there  is  an  excess  of  lenc^^ 
cytes,  leucocytbwmia. 


Fig.    171.— Irate  of  Sodn  and   Crystals  of  Uric   Acid    (*),  Oxalate  of 
Limi-    ((.I,  und   C.vstin    (c).      X  350.      (Leshabtz.} 

Wniit  of  exorcise  loads  to  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid 
h_v  !i  lessening  of  the  o.\idalion  of  iho  tissues. 

In  gout  tlif  amount  excreted  in  tlie  urine  is  small,  while  it 
iiccuniiilatcs  in  the  lihmd  jind  tissiios. 

In  ilio  {Touty  df]i"siis  about  the  joints  the  so-called  *'chalk 
stones"  ciintain  fit)  per  cent,  nf  sodium  iiriito. 

t'ric  acid  iirolmblv  circulates  in  ibc  blood  chiefly  as  a  mono- 
nntrium  urate  nr  in  cnmbiiiation  with  ini  organic  acid. 

Vric  acid  and  litbic  acid  are  the  same.  I>ateritious.  or  brick-dust, 
sediment  in  the  urine  is  composed  nf  urates,  and  is  chiefly  sodium 
urate. 

The  average  daily  quantity  of  uric  acid  passed  in  the  urine  of 
man  might  be  calculated  at  about   i  grains.     When  the  quantity  is 
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excessive,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  acid  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  urinary  calculi  and  gravel. 

To  increase  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  the  best  means  is  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  urine  by  copious  draughts  of  water. 

MuBEXiDE  Test. — Slowly  and  gently  heat  some  urine  and  nitric 
acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  the  point  of  dryness.  Decomposition 
takes  place,  the  color  changing  to  yellow,  and  N  and  COj  are  given 
oflE.  After  allowing  the  yellow  stain  to  cool,  add  a  drop  of  dilute 
ammonia-water  to  it,  when  there  will  be  formed  with  the  uric  acid 
a  purplish-red  color  of  murexide.  On  the  addition  of  caustic  potash 
the  color  becomes  a  marked  blue. 

Hippnric  Aoid  (C^H^NOs),  which,  in  the  herbivora,  is  the  prin- 
cipal representative  of  nitrogenized  regression,  is  scarce  in  human 
urine.  In  the  latter  it  appears  chiefly  after  the  use  of  some  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  plums,  and  grapes. 

Hippuric  acid  is  the  product  of  the  coupling  of  glycocin  with 
benzoic  acid.  It  may  also  be  formed  in  the  kidney  itself.  It  is 
monobasic,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  and  readily 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  vertical  rhom- 
bic prisms,  is  of  a  bitterish  flavor,  and  is  acid  in  reaction.  When 
decomposed  by  heating  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  when  transformed 
by  animal  ferments,  hippuric  acid  resolves  itself  into  its  components : 
benzoic  acid  and  glycocin.  Ingested  benzoic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  are  eliminated  with  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid. 

Some  of  the  hippuric  acid,  at  least,  is  the  product  of  the  activity 
of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  renal  tubules,  as  is  demonstrated  by  per- 
fusing. If  arterial  blood  containing  benzoic  acid  and  glycocin  be 
forced  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  freshly  excised  kidney,  hip- 
puric acid  will  be  found  in  the  perfused  blood. 

The  food  of  herbivora  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  hippuric  acid.  When  fed  upon  grain  without  the 
husk,  hippuric  acid  is  absent.  Crystals  of  hippuric  acid  can  be 
readily  precipitated  from  the  fresh  urine  of  horses  and  cows. 

Lactic  Acid  is  a  constant  component  of  the  urine.  Its  quantity 
is  increased  when  it  abounds,  in  the  blood  from  deficiency  of  oxida- 
tion, or  from  free  derivation  from  the  aliments,  or  from  gastric  fer- 
mentations. 

Oxalic  Acid  is  an  inconstant  component ;  it  occurs  with  calcium 
in  the  crystalline  form  of  octahedrons.  The  crystals  are  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acida.    The  "envelope^'-shaped  crystals  are  very  characteristic. 
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Oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  derived  from  outside  the 
mainly  from  tlie  ingestion  of  v^etable  foods,  ae  eorrel,  lemoiti,  it**- 
barb,  etc.     It  may  also  result  from  incomplete  oxidatire  procesMS. 

Creatinin  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  average  daily  amount  of  C*  -^ 
gram.  Its  sources  arc  believed  to  be:  (1)  the  creatiu  of  muscL  ^^ 
formed  by  the  subtraction  of  a  molecule  of  water  and  (2)  fleeh  foot^s- 
If  crcatin  be  fcl  to  animals  it  appears  as  creatinin  in  the  nrin^^ 
however,  if  it  be  injccti-d  intravenously  it  appears  in  the  urine  -^^ 
crcatin;  so  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  kidneys  are  co:^*^ 
cemed  in  its  manufacture. 

Xext  to  urea,  it  is  flie  most  important  nitrogeDOne  body  in 
urine.     The  al>sohite  -(]uantity  of  creatinin  eliminated  in  the  urine  o 
a  meat-free  diet  is  a  coi 
stant  quantity,  diflerei 
for  different   individui 
but   wholly    independe 
of  quantitative  changes 
the  total  amount  of  niti 
gen  eliminated.  Thechii 
factor    determining    tb> 
amount  of  creatinin  is  th^ 
weight  of  the  body  anc^ 
1  Muscle  Curve,    amount  of  fat  it  contains-^ 
■  1  during  the  Creatinin  is  the  end- 

product  of  metabolism  ok= 
iiui!^le  albumin.  Creatinin,  like  uric  acid,  has  an  exogenous  ani£ 
endoKcn""!'  origin,  acconliiif:  to  Folin,  Creatinin  is  increased  in  ferer— 
Crciitinin  is  a  iticrtsiirc  of  tlie  pbysiolopical  catabolism  of  muscular:^ 
ti-^iic.  XantJiin,  hyiHixniithin,  Ifucin  and  tyroein,  and  traces  of  allan — ■ 
loin  arc  •^iiiut'tiiiici!  fiTiiicd  in  llio  urine,  where  they  represent  nitro— 
t:i'ni?A'il  liases  ()f  albumiimid  ret rnnression. 

Ammonia.— Tile  urine  iihvayp  ctmtnina  a  small  amount  of^ 
ainmoiiia,  on  an  avera^'e  alioiit  hall'  a  ^tutii.  If  you  give  carbonate  of 
atiiuionia  by  tiie  iiinutli  it  iniTi'asi':>  the  urea,  but  not  the  ammonia  in 
llii^  urint'.  If,  liowcvcr,  a  nmn'  stable  ammonia  compound  is  given,  as 
amiiiiiniinn  cliloridc  or  bcnzoatf,  then  it  is  not  converted  into  urea,  but  , 
is  (.■xcrctt'il  as  clilnrido  nr  bcn/oate  or  ammonium.  The  previous  trans- 
formatinn  of  iiiiiuionin  snlti:  into  a  ciirbonatc  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  tbc  ammonia  t'l  bi'  (■onvcrtcil  into  urea. 

Tlio  body  d.'ffnde  i(*olf  nnrmnJIy  against  the  acids  generated 
within  it  by  protcid  mctabolii-ni,  by  the  ammonia  which  it  produces. 


Fig.   172.— Effect  of  Xnnthin 

Causing  an  Extra   ContriK' 
Relaxation.      (J.  F.  Vlma: 
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The  ammonitim  salts  produced  are  inoffensive  and  are  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  varies  with  the  food, 
being  greater  on  a  meat  diet  and  least  on  a  vegetable  diet. 

The  introduction  of  acids  into  the  organism  incapable  of  con- 
version into  carbonic  by  the  organic  oxidations  increases  the  amount 
of  ammonia  in  the  urine.  For  the  acid  introduced  combines  with 
a  part  of  the  ammonia  resulting  from  proteid  metabolism,  and,  not 
being  capable  of  transformation  into  carbonic,  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  as  an  ammonium  salt. 


Fig.  173. — Leucin  in  Balls;  Tyroain  in  Sheaves.     (Peyeb.) 

In  this  way  we  see  the  means  by  which  the  body  resists  poison- 
ing by  the  acids  generated  within  it.  As  \ox\g  as  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  produced  suffices  to  neutralize  the  acids,  there  is  no 
trouble;  but  when  the  acids  are  in  excess,  as  in  the  acidoses  like 
diabetes,  then  there  is  a  fall  of  temperature,  difficult  breathing, 
drowsiness,  and  collapse.  The  introduction  of  alkaline  carbonates  or 
salts  of  organic  acids  which  are  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  urine. 

In  the  body,  by  the  metabolism  of  the  proteids,  there  are  pro- 
duced incombustible  acids,  chiefly  sulphuric  and  phosphoric,  which 
combine  with  ammonia  to  be  excreted  as  such. 
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In  serious  diabetes  there  is  an  abundant  production  of  otgai^^ 
acids  not  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  body.     Such  ite  '^^^ 
acetyiacetic    and   beta-oxybutyric,   which   must   be   neutraliied     ^J 
bases,  such  as  ammonia,  which  is  derived  from  the  meat  used  u  fo^ 
and  from  llie  proteid  metabolism  of  the  cells  of  the  body.    Wti-*^ 
this  ammonia  does  not  suffice  to  neutralize  the  acid,  then  the  wdi*:*^^ 
of  the  blood  is  called  upon;   the  blood  becomes  less  alkaline.    9-^^ 
the  sodium  of  the  blood  is  neeessarv  to  form  a  combination  with  t-^^ 
carbon  dioxide  for  it  to  make  its  exit  from  the  lungs. 

Coloring  Matters  of  the  Urine. — The  two  main  coloring  mattes^  r^ 
of  the  urine  are  uroc/irome  and  urobilin.     Under  normal  physiologi 
conditions,  urine  may  range  from  an  almost  colorless  or  pale  stra 
yellow  through  intermediate  shades  until  reddish  brown  is  reach 
The  commonest  condition  is  yellow.     Pale  urine  is  usually  of  I 
density;    high-colored,  of  high  density,  dependent  upon   the  co 
stituents  excreted  by  the  renal  epithelium.     In  addition  to  the  t 
main  coloring  matters  may  be  mentioned  uroerythrin  and  hwmaU^ — 
porphyrin;   these  four  are  not  the  only  chromogenic  factors  in  t 
urine,  but  are  the  ones  that  are  best  known  to  us  to-day. 

Urobilin',  like  bile-j)igment,  i^  an  iron-free  derivative  of  haem 
globin.     In  normal  urine  it  occurs  in  very  small  amounts  and  aim 
always  as  a  chromogen;   only  rarely  is  it  found  free  in  physiologi 
urine.     In  diseases  it  is  commonly  increased,  especially  in  the  highl. 
colored  urines  of  feverish  patients.     It  gives  to  the  urine  a  peculi 
reddish  color. 

Urobilin  is  identical  with  stercobilin.  The  theory  usually  ac 
cepted  concerning  its  mode  of  origin  is  that  bile-pigment  is  con 
verted  in  the  intestines  into  stercobilin ;  while  the  major  portion  o 
the  stercobilin  leaves  the  body  comhined  with  the  fa?ces,  neverthe 
less  some  is  reabsorbed  and  excTcted  in  the  urine  as  urobilin.  Sora 
observers  stati'  that  intestinal  micro-organisms  can  reduce  bilirubi 
to  urobilin. 

Urochhome  is  repirded  as  the  j^roper  pigment  of  the  urine,  giv-- 
ing  to  this  secretion  its  familiar  yellow  color.  When  removed  from 
this  medium  the  urine  loses  nearly  all  of  its  color.  It  is  separable 
into  yellow  scales.  Vroehrome  may  decompose  to  produce  urome- 
lanin,  anion <r  other  ])roduets.  The  last-named  constituent  gives  a 
blackish  tin^re  to  the  urine. 

UROKRYTFiinx. — A(jueous  solutions  of  urochrome,  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  so  o\idiz(»d,  turn  red  (uroerythrin).  This  coloring 
matter  is  familiarly  known  bv  reason  of  its  association  with  the  acid 
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sodium  urates,  which  it  colors  red  to  form  the  popularly  known 
*'brickdu8t"  sediment.  Normally,  it  occurs  in  but  small  quantities, 
but  by  reason  of  its  strong  coloring  properties  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  coloring  of  the  urine. 

Three  properties  are  characteristic  of  uroerythrin:  (1)  its 
remarkable  affinity  for  uric-acid  compounds,  (2)  the  ease  with  which 
its  solutions  are  decolorized  by  light,  and  (3)  its  color-reactions  with 
caustic  alkalies  and  mineral  acids. 

H^MATOPORPHYRiN  exists  in  but  very  small  amounts  in  the 
urine  normally;  pathologically  and  after  the  ingestion  of  certain 
drugs,  as  sulphonal,  it  may  be  greatly  increased. 

Ikdican,  or  Indoxyl. — This  is  another  pigment  which  colors 
the  urine  intensely  yellow.  It  is  an  indigo  substance  represented 
by  a  dense,  yellow-brown  acid,  nauseatingly  bitter  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Indican  is  derived  from  indol,  which  is  formed  in  the  intestines 
as  a  product  of  putrid  decomposition  of  the  pancreo-peptones.  It 
is  in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  bacterial  putrefaction  of 
albumins.  Indican  is  really  a  conjugated  indoxyl  sulphate  of 
potassium. 

Test — When  urine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  strong  HCl, 
indojcyl  is  liberated  from  the  sulphate.  A  solution  of  hypochlorite 
is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  when  indigo-blue  will  be  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  indoxyl.  Upon  the  addition  of  chloroform  the  blue 
matter  is  precipitated,  forming  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid. 

Pathological  Figments. — Blood-pigments. — Blood  in  the  urine 
(hsematuria)  may  result  from  injury  or  disease  anywhere  along  the 
urinary  tract.  In  this  urine  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  found  in 
the  deposit.  An  idea  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  haemorrhage 
may  be  gotten  by  careful  analysis.  Thus,  blood  from  the  kidney  is 
usually  small  in  amount,  gives  urine  a  "smoky"  appearance,  and  is 
well  mixed.  Large  coagula  are  never  found  in  this  urine.  In 
hsemorrhage  from  the  ureter  it  is  common  to  find  long,  wormlike 
coagula.  Bladder  haemorrhage  is  known  by  its  numerous  clots  and 
shriveled-up  leucocytes.  If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  crystals  of  triple 
phosphate  will  likely  be  found. 

In  hcemoglobinuriay  the  pigments  exist  in  solution,  no  corpuscles 
being  found.  It  is  caused  by  the  excretion  of  haemoglobin  by  the 
kidneys  when  it  exists  as  a  free  body  in  the  blood-stream.  Free 
haemoglobin  is  due  to  active  hsemocytolysis,  which  is  produced  by  the 
injection  of  foreign  blood,  severe  burns,  etc. 
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BiLE-PiOMEXTS  IN  THE  Urixe. — It  is  usualljr  in  cases  of  icterus 
that  this  condition  exists  when  the  urine  becomes  of  a  decided  yel- 
low color.     The  pigment  usually  found  is  bilirubin. 

Bile-pigment  is  readily  detected  by  Gmelin's  reaction,  per- 
formed by  gently  pouring  the  urine  upon  the  surface  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  when  a  green-colored  ring  appears. 

Carboluria. — In  this  condition  the  urine  is  greenish  brown, 
becoming  darker  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  either  after 
poisoning  by  carbolic  acid  or  when  the  acid  has  been  administered 
as  a  drug. 

Drlg-pigmexts. — After  the  administration  of  certain  drugs  the 
urine  is  sure  to  be  colored  differently  from  normal.  Those  which  do 
this  are  rhubarb,  haematoxylin,  santonin,  and  methylene  blue. 

The  Inorganic  Constituents. — These  are  derived  either  from  the 
aliments  with  which  they  are  introduced  into  the  body  or  they  are 
formed  in  the  organism  by  combination  with  bases  of  the  oxidized 
sulphur  and  alimentary  phosphorus.  They  are  eliminated  with  the 
urine  in  daily  amounts  from  16  to  2-t  grams. 

To  these  components  belong:  chlorine^  combined  chiefly  with 
sodium;  phosphoric  acid,  uniting  with  potassa,  soda,  calcium,  and 
magnesia  to  form  basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts;  sulphuric  acid,  iu 
part  combined  with  alkalies  and  in  part  united  to  indol  and  phenol 
in  the  form  of  aromatic  substances  (Baumann).  The  chlorides  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  phosphates  come  from  the  blood;  the 
sulphates  and  the  remainder  of  the  phosphates  from  the  activities 
of  metabolism. 

Chlorides  occur  in  the  form  of  sodic  chloride.  The  average 
quantity  excreted  is  180  grains  daily.  If  the  chlorides  be  in  excess 
in  the  food,  not  so  much  is  given  out  in  the  urine  as  has  been  intro- 
duced, since  part  passes  off  through  the  skin  and  rectum,  while 
another  ])art  accumulates  in  the  tissues.  Some  is  decomposed  to 
form  the  IICl  of  the  gastric  juice.  Sodium  chloride  is  absent  in 
early  stages  of  ])neumonia. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — This  acid,  combined  to  form  the  alkaline 
(sodium  and  ))otassium)  and  earthy  (calcium  and  magnesium)  phos- 
phates, ap])ears  iu  the  urine  in  the  daily  quantity  of  about  2  grams. 
The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  is  derived  principally  from  the 
alimentary  phosphates. 

Hence  there  is  an  increase  of  phosphates  after  a  meal  composed 
principally  of  meat,  after  muscular  and  nervous  labor.  There  is 
pathological  increase  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  in  osteomalacia; 
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there  is  diminution  in  pregnancy  by  reason  of  deposition  of  phos- 
phate within  the  foetal  bones. 

The  Sulphuric  Acid  is  derived  from  the  liberation  and  oxida- 
tion of  tissue  sulphur.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  com- 
bination with  alkalies,  principally  sodium  and  potassium.  The  sul- 
phur introduced  into  the  system  medically  finds  egress  mainly  in  the 
faeces,  as  it  does  not  easily  pass  into  the  blood.  From  this  it  is 
inferred  that  the  sulphur  eliminated  is  derived  especially  from  the 
transformation  of  the  tissue-proteids.  It  runs  parallel  with  urea 
excretion.  The  daily  quantity  of  sulphates  excreted  is  3  grams. 
Proteid  contains  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  aromatic  or  conjugated  sulphates  fonn  one-tenth  of  the 
total  sulphates,  and  arise  from  bacterial  putrefaction  within  the 
intestinal  canal,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  The 
chief  aromatic  (ethereal)  sulphates  are  phenol  sulphate  of  potassium 
and  indoxyl  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  a  state  of  combination  is  scarce  in  the  urine 
and  only  increases  there  after  the  use  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  of 
vegetable  acids,  which  latter  are  transformed  into  carbonic  acid  by 
oxidation. 

To  sum  up  in  an  approximate  average  the  very  variable  propor- 
tions of  the  principal,  normal  constituents  of  the  urine,  it  may  be 
said  that  with  a  mixed  diet  and  moderate  bodily  movement  there  are 
in  every  100  cubic  centimeters  of  daily  urine: — 

Water 96.00  grams. 

Solid  components 4.00  " 

Urea  2.:^0 

Uric  acid 0.03  " 

Sodium  chloride  0.80  " 

Phosphoric  acid   0.15 

Sulphuric  acid   0.20  " 

Earthy  phosphates    0.08  " 

Ammonia  0.04  " 

Fermentation  of  "Urine. — We  have  seen  that  the  reaction  of 
urine  is  generally  acid;  but  it  can  become  alkaline,  even  in  the 
physiological  state,  from  abundant  ingestion  of  alkalies,  or  of  salts 
with  organic  acid.  The  intensity  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of 
urine  must  necessarily  vary,  not  only  with  the  proportion  of  the 
components  that  determine  it,  but  also  with  the  degree  of  dilution. 

The  acidity  of  the  urine  may,  however,  be  further  increased  by 
a  process  of  acid  fermentation  due  to  bacteria,  in  the  presence,  per- 
haps, of  vesical  mucus.     This  fermentation  may  take  place  outside 
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of  the  bladder  as  well,  for  we  see  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  con- 
tinues to  increase  from  the  time  of  emission. 

The  process  of  acid  fermentation  is  finally  accompanied  with 
development  of  a  mycelium  whose  spore  is  smaller  than  that  of  a 
tomla.  Jt  appears  that  with  the  initiation  of  this  proceaa  the  urine 
absorbs  oxygen  much  more  actively  (Pasteur). 

The  urine  is  also  subject  to  an  aBealine  fermentation  due  to  an 
enzjrme,  urease,  of  the  micrococcua  urese.  It  generally  follows  the 
acid  fermentation,  but  may  occur  without  it,  in  the  bladder  as  well 
as  outside.  The  urine,  after  prolonged  exposure,  especially  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  has  been  fonnd  to  become  neutral  and  then  grad- 


Fig.    174. — Crvsta  B   of  Ammon  o  magneHiiim   Phosphate.      (After 
Lltzmann.) 

I.  Crjtln  B    n    osc       >hap       2   CrysUla  In  coDlD-ltd  ihape. 

ually  alkaline.  Th  f  r  en  at  on  >«  accompanied  with  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nrea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  by  which  the  urine  is 
strongly  darkened  and  becomes  alkaline  and  of  a  strong,  putrid, 
ammonical  odor. 

In  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  especially  in  vesical 
inflammation  and  catarrhs,  the  process  of  ammoniaeal  fermentation 
is  already  advanced  in  the  urine  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  In  ttis 
case,  epithelial  muciis  and  purulent  elements  aid  in  making  it  turbid. 

On  the  basis  of  the  preponderance  of  one  group  of  combinations 
over  another,  they  are  divided  into  uric,  oxalic,  and  phosphoric  sedi- 
ments. 
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Ueio  Sedihen'ts. — These,  composed  of  uric  aeid  and  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  urates,  increase  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  render  it 
muddy,  and  impart  to  it  a  brick-red  color,  which  is  made  more 
intense  by  exposure  to  the  air.  With  the  microscope  the  observer 
recognizee  in  the  sediment  the  characteristic  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

The  precipitation  of  urates  wiihiu  the  bladder  is  very  probably 
caused  by  concentration  from  the  absorption  of  water  from  tlie  urine. 
The  common  belief  that  holding  the  urine  predisposes  to  stone  is, 
therefore,  justified.  Another  and  more  frequent  cause  of  uric  sedi- 
ments in  the  bladder  is  the  acid  fermentation  which  may  occur  there 
from  the  presence  of  mucus,  as  in  vesical  catarrh.  These  are  strong 
predisposing  causes  to  uric  calciili. 


Fig.    ITS.— Fmthery   CiTHtals   of   Triple   Phosphate.     X  350. 
(After  Tyson.) 


Oxalic  Sedimen-ts. — These  accompany  the  uric  sediments,  but 
there  may  be  a  predominance  of  oxalic  acid  combined  with  lime. 
This  sediment  is  recognized  by  its  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  the 
"envelope"  crj-stals.     They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

They  are  chiefly  observed  in  deficient  respiration,  in  rickets,  in 
epileptiform  convulsions,  and  in  convalescence  from  serious  diseases. 
The  crystals  are  precipitated  by  netttraliting  the  add  urine.  This 
explains  why  uric  calculi  are  often  mixed  with  oxalic  sediment^:. 
The  acid  urine,  with  its  uric  sediment,  readily  becomes  neutral  and 
alkaline  by  reason  of  purulent  catarrh  with,  therefore,  succeeding 
predpitation  of  the  oxalates. 
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Phosphoric  Sediments. — The  phosphoric  sediments  eonsiat 
chiefly  of  crystallized  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  eoflSn-lid 
shaped  crystals,  and  of  calcium  phosphate. 

The  phosphoric  sediments  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  and  by  their  insolubility  by  heat  (by 
which  the  urates  are  dissolved),  and  phosphoric  crystals  are  distin- 
.guished  from  oxalic  by  their  solvbiliiy  in  acetic  acid. 

The  phosphoric  sediments  acquire  importance  only  when  they 
are  formed  within  the  bladder,  either  by  purulent  products  or  by 
excessive  retention  of  urine,  as  in  paralysis. 

Sediments  in  Urine. — Acid  Urine. — Uric  Acid. — ^Rhombic 
prisms,  square  plates,  cubes,  ovoids  or  rosettes,  or  whetstone  or 
dumb-bell  crystals. 

Urates, — Brick-dust  or  lateritious  sediment,  irregular  amor- 
phous granules  of  a  brownish  or  pink  color.  They  are  composed  of 
sodium  acid  urate  and  potassium  acid  urate.  They  dissolve  when 
urine  is  heated. 

Calcic  Oxalate. — In  octahedral  cr}'stals,  or  envelope  crystals,  or 
dumb-bell  crystals.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cystin  appears  in  six-sided  tablets  having  an 
opalescent  luster  or  four-sided  square  prisms  lying  separately.     Rare. 

Leucin  appears  in  yellowish,  highly  refracting  spherules.     Rare. 

Ti/rosin  appears  in  fine,  colorless  needles  arranged  in  sheaf-Uke 
collections  or  rosettes.     Rare. 

Xeiitral  calcium  phosphate  crystals  of  colorless  needles,  which 
group  themselves  with  points  in  a  common  center.     Rare. 

Sediments  in  Alkaline  Urine. — 1.  Amorphous.  Earthy  phos- 
phates; fine  granules  dissolving  in  acetic  acid  without  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

2.  Calcium  carbonate  in  two  shapes:  (a)  fine  granules  soluble 
with  effervescence  in  dilute  acetic  acid;  (h)  dumb-bell  or  spheroidal 
masses,  dissolving  in  dilute  acetic  acid  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide;  rare. 

3.  Acid  ammonium  urate.  Pigmented  spheres,  which  dissolve 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  crystals  of  uric  acid  separate. 

4.  Aninionium-inagnesium  phosphate.     Coffin-lid  crystals. 
Albi  MOSUHIA. — In  cases  of  osteomalacia,  albumoses  are  found. 
Peptonuria. — In  the  stage  of  resolution  of  pneumonia  and  in 

cases  of  suppuration,  the  breaking  up  of  the  leucocytes  or  pus-cor- 
])uscles  produces  a  peptone,  or,  more  correctly,  a  deutero-proteose, 
which  appears  in  the  urine. 
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Exceptional  or  Pathological  Components. — Besides  the  ordinary 
^H^Jistituents  of  the  urine,  there  may  at  times  be  found  in  it  excep- 
tional ones  of  pathological  significance. 

Albumin. — Albumin,  and  more  properly  albumin  of  hlood-serum, 
i:3  an  abnormal  component  of  the  urine  which  has  great  importance 
for  the  physician.     Its  presence  in  this  secretion  gives  the  clinical 
oondition  commonly  termed  albuminuria.     Its  presence  is  due  to  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  causes,  a  few  of  which  are:     (1)  tem- 
porary or  lasting  increase  of  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  renal 
eystem,  especially  hyperaemia  from  cardiac  defect;    (2)  exanthemata 
(scarlatina),  and  febrile  diseases  in  general   (pneumonitis,  typhus, 
pyemia) ;   (3)  inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  as  well 
as  disturbances  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  epilepsy;   (4)  any 
substance  which  acts  upon  the  vascular  system  of  the  kidneys,  such 
as  diuretics,  mercurials,  and  cantharides. 

The  recognition  of  albumin  in  the  urine  requires  care,  and,  above 

aJI,  it  is  necessarv  to  remember  some  of  the  reactions  that  occur  in 

the  urine.     If  the  urine  be  acid,  the  albumin  accidentallv  contained 

there  coagulates  at  temperatures  above  70°  C,  the  coagulation  first 

showing  as  an  opacity  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Again,  if  the  urine  be  alkaline  and  then  subjected  to  heat,  there 
naay  result  a  marked  opacity  without  the  presence  of  albumin,  the 
darkening  being  caused  by  precipitation  of  phosphates.  To  differ- 
entiate from  phosphates,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  which 
immediatelv  dissolve  them. 

Heller's  Nitric-acid  Test. — Albumin  is  also  recognized  by  means 

of  adding  one-fourth  of  the  proper  volume  of  HXO3.     The  reaction, 

a  ring  of  white  precipitate  occurring  at   the  junction  of  the  two 

liquids,  is  evident  when  there  is  much  albumin.     If,  instead,  the 

quantity  should  be  small  and  the  urine  concentrated,  nitrate  of  urea 

will  be  precipitated,  giving  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  observer. 

If  the  urine  be  diluted  one-fourth  with  water,  the  urea  precipitate 

disappears. 

A  method  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  albumin  present  in  urine 
is  easily  accomplished  by  the  method  devised  by  Esbach.     The  essen- 
tial principle  is  precipitation  of  the  albumin  by  means  of  Esbach^s 
^^agent,  which  in  1000  cubic  centimeters  of  water  contains  10  grams 
^^  picric  acid  and  20  grams  of  citric  acid.     This  is  performed  in  a 
t:^st-tube  so  graduated   that  the  figures   represent  grams  of  dried 
^^Ihumin  in  a  liter  of  urine.     It   is  essential   that  the  reaction  be 
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allowed  to  proceed  for  twenty-four  houre  before  any  readings  ^k_  k 
taken. 

Proteoses  are  detected  by  the  precipitates  produced  by  nitric  a^nd 
aalicyl-sulphonic  acids  clearing  up  on  heating  tbe  urine  and  retuc-n- 
ing  on  coolini;. 

Sugah. — Wliile  it  is  known  that  normal  urine  may  conta-in 
traces  of  sugar,  attention  is  re([uired  with  the  sugar  that  occurs  i** 
excess,  especially  from  the  discai^  known  as  diabetes  mellitus. 

In  the  first  place,  dialtetic  urine  is  abnormal  in  amount,  e»'^*^ 
reaching  10  liter;;  a  day.     It  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  is  oC      * 


Fig.   170.— Crj-HtulH  of   i'licnylgliiL-Oi. 


,  after  t.  Jaksch.) 


pale  mid  frrciTiish  yellow,  so  that  sufrar  may  be  suspected  at  once; 
whi'ii  IJK-  iucn'iisi'd  ilcnsily  is  diir  tn  iiroa  the  urine  ia  intensely  red- 
dish. Iliiwcvur,  i(  imi^l  l»;  nMiiciulicri'd  that  the  nitrogenous  excreta 
are  also  incn-as.-d. 

The  su^Tiir  ]ircs('iit  is  in  llic  form  of  dexlrot^e.  or  grape-sugar.  It 
is  increased  wilji  a  earlmliydratc  diet  and  diminished  with  one  that 
ia  Tiilri)};cri>us.  Upon  slandiiig.  tliere  are  developed  in  diabetic 
urine  toriilfr, 

Ffhlinfi's  n.-./.—ltc'sults  are  ol.tained  by  the  use  of  Fehlini^s 
solution.     This  is  an  alkaline  snlution  of  copper 'sulphate  to  which 
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Bochelle  salt  has  been  added.  The  latter  holds  the  cupric  hydrate 
in  solution.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  denoted  by  the  reduction  on 
boiliiig  of  yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide. 

Phenylhydrazin  Test, — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trustworthy 
of  all  the  sugar  tests.  It  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  very 
characteristic  body  from  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  sodium 
acetate:  phenylgltLCOsazom,  The  resultant  body  is  found  as  yellow 
crystals,  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  rosettes  and  clusters.  They 
»re  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  characteristic  crystals  are 
readily  detected  under  the  microscope. 

The  phenylhydrazin  test  takes  place  with  glucose,  la?vulose,  and 
glycuronic  acid. 

Fermentation  Test  for  Sugar. — With  an  Einhorn  saccharometer 
tH=be  introduce  a  definite  quantity  of  urine  and  a  piece  of  Fleisch- 
man's  yeast  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  then  stand  in  a  warm  place. 
5^ext  morning  read  oflE  the  percentage  of  glucose  on  the  instrument. 
The  feriQ#BtatioB  test  of  glucose  excludes  glycuronic  acid,  as  it  will 
not  ferment. 

Bile  and  Blood  in  the  urine  have  been  previously  discussed. 

Tube-oasts. — Cylinders,  or  casts,  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  are 
of  prime  ini]K>rtance  to  the  physician  in  his  diagnosis  of  some  forms 
of  renal  disease.  Those  which  are  straight  may  be  said  to  be  casts 
of  the  coUecttpg  tubes;  the  more  curved  and  twisted  ones  are  prob- 
ably from  the  convoluted  tubules.  Various  kinds  of  casts,  or  cylin- 
ders, are  distinguished. 

Theory  of  the  Urinary  Secretion. 

The  theory  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  summed  up  by  regarding 

"the  water  (which  determines  the  quantity  of  the  urine)  and  its  salts 

as  a  product  of  filtration  from  the  renal  glomerules;   the  dissolved 

components   (as  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.)  as  products   of   the   special 

activity  of  the  elements  of  the  epithelium  of  the  contorted  tubules. 

That  the  passage  of  the  water  takes  place  chiefly  by  filtration 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  quickness  of  this  passage  is  kept  m 
direct  relation  with  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  renal  arteries, 
and  the  glomerules  in  particular,  from  w^hose  vessels  the  watery  ele- 
ment of  the  urine  is  chieflv  derived. 

Nevertheless,  hydrostatic  pressure  is  not  the  only  factor  at 
work  in  the  glomerules,  for  their  epithelium  exerts  both  a  positive 
and  negative  influence:    positive  in  that  some  of  the  salts  of  the 
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uriue  are  here  secreted;  negative,  in  that  the  serum-albiunin  of  the 
blood  is  prevented  from  passing  through. 

In  support  of  the  part  that  blood-p  res  sure  bears  to  secretion  it 
has  been  noted  that,  when  the  total  contents  of  the  vascular  appa. 
ratus  are  increased  so  that  blood-pressure  also  increases)  there  fol- 
lows  an  increased  secretion;  that  increased  action  of  the  heart 
increases  the  amount  of  urine;  and  that  variations  in  the  caliber  ol 
the  renal  artery  give  proportionate  urinary  secretions. 

The  diuretics  made  use  of  by  the  physicians  owe  their  efficiency 
mainly  to  these  principles.  Digitalis  increases  the  quantity  of  urine 
by  raising  biood-pressure,  whereas  urea,  potassium  nitrate,  caffeine, 
etc.,  act  upon  the  rodded  epithelium  of  the  tubuli  contorti. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  all  times  there  is  glomerular 
pressure  by  reason  of  the  vusa  efferentia  being  of  smaller  lumen  than 
that  of  the  afferentia. 


Fig.  177.— (Stibung,  aftpr  Rot.1      (From  Milla's  "Animal  Physiology." 

TO|iyright,  IflHS.  by  D,  Applfton  ard  Company.) 

Kiiinev  oiirr.  Curv*  o(  the  volume  of  ihe  kidney.     T.  Time-curve;  imervaH 


Colheim  and  liny,  in  tlieir  experiments  with  the  oncometer,  have 
noted  that  the  curve  ropre^iciiling  the  volume  of  the  kidneys  runs 
parallel  with  the  curve  of  arterial  presi^ure;  it  has  smaller  oseilla- 
tioiis,  lioth  respiratory  and  cardiac.  The  nervous  influences  actin": 
upon  the  renal  secretion  are  rasoniDior;  e.vistence  of  the  so-called 
secretory  nerves  has  not  yet  been  definitely  demonstrated. 

Toxicity  of  the  Urine.— After  Ibe  alilatinn  of  the  two  kidneys 
the  animal  dies  from  ura'mia;  that  is,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
the  urinary  products  in  the  blood.  The  removal  of  one  kidney  is 
not  necessarily  fatal.  The  uriue  of  daytime  is  more  toxic  than  that 
at  night;  it  is  especially  uurcotic,  while  night  urine  is  more  con- 
vulsivant.  A  man  excretes  enough  poisonous  material  by  the  kid- 
neys in  two  days  to  cause  death.     When  tliere  is  an  excess  of  urea 
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in  the  bloody  the  disease  is  termed  uraemia.  The  toxic  substance  is 
probably  not  urea,  but  some  other  organic  body.  The  usual  cause 
of  uraemia  is  Bright's  disease.  Uric  acid  in  excess  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Influence  of  the  Nerves  Upon  the  Secretion  of  Urine. — As  has 
been  elsewhere  stated,  the  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  derived  from 
the  renal  plexus  and  are  composed  of  both  medullated  and  non- 
medullated  fibers  with  nerve-cells.  These  are  both  vasodilator  and 
vasoconstrictor  in  function.  xVs  yet,  no  true  secretory  nerves  are 
known,  so  that  it  is  by  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  dis- 
tributed along  the  course  of  the  renal  vessels  that  variations  in  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted  occur.  Thus,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted 
depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
capillaries. 

Frequent  and  small  urinations,  under  mental  apprehension, 
show  a  very  probable  nervous  influence  upon  the  excretion  of  the 
nrine.  Polyuria  and  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  urines  of  hysteria 
are  also  known;  whether  these  peculiarities  are  dependent  upon 
direct  nervous  influence  upon  the  secretion  is  not  known.  Ludwig 
believes  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  increased  pressure  in  the  renal 
arteries  from  spastic  contraction  of  other  vascular  regions. 

Injury  by  puncture  of  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  floor  of  tFie 
fourth  ventricle  likewise  is  followed  by  polyuria,  accompanied  by 
hsematuria  and  albuminuria.  By  this  experiment  it  is  demonstrated 
that  variations  in  urinary  secretion  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  inti- 
mately concerned  with  vasomotor  innervation. 

If,  while  the  renal  vasomotors  are  paralyzed,  the  majority  of  the 
Tasomotor  nerves  of  the  entire  body  be  also  paralyzed  (as  by  section 
of  the  medulla),  there  follows  a  general  dilatation  of  the  arterioles 
and  capillaries  of  the  body.  This  causes  such  a  decided  fall  in  the 
blood-pressure  that  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  much  diminished 
or  entirely  absent. 

However,  secretion  is  not  suspended  by  removal  of  the  brain, 
nor  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  cervical  portion,  pro- 
vided that  the  medulla  is  intact  and  with  it  the  respiration  and  cir- 
culation.    (Krimer.) 

Urinary  Excretory  Apparatus. — After  the  urine  has  been  se- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  it  must  needs  be  carried  away  from  the  body, 
80  that  the  economy  may  not  suffer  from  resorption  of  contained 
toxic  principles,  as  well  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  renal  action  by 
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equalizing  presr^urc  within  that  organ  from  damming  back  of  the 
urine. 

Tlie   excretory   apparatu:*   eonipri&os*  the    ureters,  bladder,  and 
urethra. 

The  Ureters  are  two  cylindrical  membranous  tubes  of  the 
diameter  of  a  goose-quill  and  about  fifteen  inches  long.  They  extend 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  to  which  viscus  run* 
the  urine  from  the  kidneys.  The  general  course  of  each  ureter  is 
downward  and  inward  toward  the  median  line,  to  empty  into  the 
base  of  the  bladder  bv  a  constricted,  slitlike  orifice.  The  ureter  runs 
for  nearlv  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
bladder  before  it  makes  its  exit  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  organ. 

Structure. — The  ureter  is  composed  of  three  coats^  or  layers: 
serous,  or  advent itia;   muscular;  and  mucous. 

The  adventitia  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  at 
one  end  and  with  the  fibrous  laver  of  the  bladder  at  the  other.     In 

•r' 

it  are  found  its  larger  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  muscular  coat  comprises  the  two  usually  distinct  muscular 
layers:   an  external  longitudinal;  an  internal,  circular  one. 

The  mucous  coat,  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder,  lines  the 
ureter.     It  is  composed  of  stratified  epithelial  cells. 

Movement  of  the  Urine. — The  urine  flows  into  the  tubules  by  the 
vis-a-ieryo  pressure  of  llie  blood  in  the  afferent  capillaries.  This 
averages  from  1*^0  to  140  millimeters  of  mercury.  This  force,  which 
is  capable  of  making  the  urine  tlow  through  the  tubules,  is  incapable 
of  forcing  the  urine  through  the  ureters.  By  reason  of  the  ureters 
taking  a  diagonal  course  through  the  vesical  wall,  the  weight  of  the 
urine  already  in  the  bladder  must  exert  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
upon  this  })ortion  of  each  ureter.  To  overcome  this  some  auxiliary 
force  must  be  called  into  action,  which  is  the  peristaltic  contraction 
of  the  ureters.  This  movement  begins  at  the  kidnevs  and  is  trans- 
mitted  (with  a  speed  of  from  '20  to  30  millimeters  per  second)  down- 
ward into  tlie  bladder.  With  the  com])letion  of  each  peristaltic 
movement  tliere  exudes  into  the  ])ladder  a  drop  of  urine.  The  move- 
ments of  the  two  ureters  are  not  synchrontjus;  they  are  reflex,  l>eing 
caused  by  tlie  presenrr  of  urine  in  the  lumen  of  the  ureter. 

In  a  ca<e  of  Dr.  W.  Easterly  Ashton's,  where  the  ureters  opened 
on  the  abdominal  surface,  T  counted  an  emission  of  urine  bv  the 
ureter  every  twenty-four  seconds. 
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le  greater  the  dietGnsion  of  the  lumen  of  the  ureter,  the  more 
'ill  the  number  of  peristaltic  moveinentB  become. 
:periiueutallj,  peristaltic  movements  may  be  aroused  by  eleo- 
r  mechanical  excitation ;  movements  always  begin  at  the  point 
and  proceed  toward  Ixith  ends. 

18  Urinary  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  raiwculo-membran- 
jch  which  serves  as  a  temporary  reservoir  for  the  urine.     It 
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lind  the  pubis  ami  within  the  pelvic  cavity  while  the  viscua  i^ 
hut  when  distended  it  protrudes  into  the  hypogastric  region, 

erne  cases  even  up  to  the  umbilicuR. 
the  cat,  two  duys  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 

spinal  center.  I  found  that  a  pressure  of  140  millimeters  of 

was  required  to  overcome  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter  when  a 

i  was  bound  in  the  urethra. 
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Hictnrition. — ^When  the  act  of  micturitian  takes  place  the  spi 
detrusor  center  is  excited  into  activity  by  the  pressure  of  the 
the  sphincter  reflex  center  is  also  independently  excited  by  the  pr* 
sure  of  the  urine,  and  opens  to  expel  the  secretion.  The  spi 
detrusor  and  spinal  sphincter  are  under  the  control  of  a  cerel^ 
detrusor  center  which  I  have  shown  to  be  seated  in  the  locus  ni 
and  which  is  set  in  activity  by  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  volunt 
micturition.  The  detrusor  center  sends  its  impulses  down  the  lat 
columns  of  tlie  s^pinal  cord  to  the  vesico-spinal  center. 

Voluntary  micturition  is  materially  aided  by  the  action  of 
abdominal  and  respiratory  muscles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

METABOLISM. 

The  food  which  has  been  properly  digested  within  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  absorbed  by  the  chyle  vessels  and  by  the  small 
capillaries,  whose  union  forms  the  portal  vein.  When  once  in  the 
blood-stream,  it  circulates  with  the  blood-current,  which  carries  it  to 
all  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  absorbed  nutri- 
tive products  are  held  in  solution  within  the  plasma  of  the  blood." 

In  order  to  nourish  the  structures  outside  of  the  vessel-walls,  the 
plasma,  with  its  contained  nourishment,  is  constantly  being  passed 
through  the  capillary  walls  into  the  spaces  between  the  living  cells.  By 
this  provision  each  cell  is  bathed  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  lymph,  from 
which  medium  it  absorbs  its  nourishment. 

The  various  stages  of  the  nutritive  process — viz.,  the  transudation 
of  the  nutritive  plasma  from  the  blood,  the  assimilation  of  parts  of 
this  by  the  tissue  under  repair,  the  absorption  of  the  other  portion  by 
the  lymphatics,  and,  last,  the  reabsorption  of  the  final  residue  together 
with  that  of  the  waste  products  of  the  tissues  by  the  veins — are  per- 
formed simultaneously  and  continuously  in  the  living  body.  With  the 
entire  organism  in  a  healthy  condition  there  is  a  perfect  balance  of 
action. 

Action  and  use  are  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  amount 
of  waste.  The  machinist  must  be  making  repairs  to  the  locomotive  or 
other  machine  that  is  in  use.  So  the  tissues  of  the  bodv  are  con- 
tinually  being  destroyed,  to  pass  away  as  effete  matters,  due  to  exercise 
and  action  of  the  various  organs  of  the  economy.  Thus,  the  simple 
movement  of  the  finger,  our  very  thoughts  and  reasonings,  are  produc- 
tive of  waste  in  the  tissues  concerned. 

It  is  due  to  the  repair  by  the  machinist  that  the  machine  is 
kept  in  normal  running  order ;  likewise  it  is  to  the  proper  absorption, 
assimilation  and  elimination  of  foodstuffs  taken  into  our  own 
economies,  that  the  bodv  owes  its  normal  function  and  health. 

The  digested  products,  having  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
the  organs  and  tissues,  undergo  two  kinds  of  chemical  processes  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  under  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  cells. 
The  one  is  anaholism,  or  upbuilding ;  the  other  catabolism,  or  destruc- 
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tion.  These  two  processes  are  diametrically  opposite  to  one  another. 
«o  that  by  virtue  of  the  one  the  organism  increases  in  bulk ;  by  virtue 
of  the  other  its  bulk  is  diminished. 

By  reason  of  the  anabolic  processes,  the  nonliving  materials  ot 
the  food  are  converted  into  the  complex  molecules  of  the  living  tissues, 
where  they  are  stored  up  to  form  a  store  of  potential  energy.  At  any 
time  the  organism  is  capable  of  transforming  this  potential  energy  into 
kinetic,  which  is  usually  most  conspicuous  to  the  observer  as  heat  and 
motion. 

By  this  transformation,  the  complex  tissues  are  broken  down  into 
excretory  products  whose  structure  is  simple.  The  waste  materials 
leave  the  cells  to  be  carried  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  blood-stream, 
ultimately  to  reach  the  exterior  of  the  body,  as  excreta  or  as  com- 
ponents of  some  secretions. 

The  two  processes,  anabolism  and  catabolism,  taken  conjointly, 
•constitute  what  is  known  as  metabolism  :  an  exchange  of  material. 

Normal  metabolism  thus  requires  the  ingestion  of  a  suitable 
quality  and  quantity  of  food,  which  must  be  absorbed,  assimilated 
and  stored  within  the  tissues.  In  the  latter  place  there  must  occur 
the  necessar}'  transformation  of  the  food  in  its  now  complex  form,  into 
simpler  products  of  an  effete  nature,  evolving,  at  the  same  time,  those 
functions  and  activities  which  are  common  to  the  organism.  In  short, 
all  of  the  physiological  phenomena  demonstrable  in  the  economy  are 
the  result,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anabolic  or  catabolic  changes. 

Anabolic  processes  become  visible  during  (1)  the  growth  of  the 
body  in  infancy  and  adolescence,  and  (''^)  during  convalescence  from 
a  serious  and  debilitating  di^4ea8e. 

Catabolic  processes  become  evident  during  old  age  and  in  the 
course  of  malignant  diseases.  Catabolism  is  the  destruction  of  tissue, 
from  which  process  result  the  numerous  manifestations  of  life. 

1.  Duplication  :  That  is,  the  decomposition  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance into  two  or  more  products  whose  sum  represents  exactly  the 
primitive  substance. 

2.  Dehydration:  This  is  a  particular  form  of  duplication  in 
which  one  of  the  products  is  water. 

3.  Oxidation  :  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  chemical 
processes.  By  this  means  the  decomposition  is  accomplished  with 
fixation  of  oxygen,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  albumin,  sugars 
and  fats. 

There  is  not  a  direct  oxidation  of  the  complex  foods  or  tissues, 
for  these  bodies  undergo  cleavage  into  simpler  substances.     It  is  these 
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cleavage   substances   which   are   oxidized.     Oxidation    is   a   chemical 
process  presided  over  by  intracellular  ferments,  specific  in  their  nature, 
•  as   they  act  only  upon  particular  chemical  groups.     The  enzyme  first 
acts^  then  the  resultant  products  undergo  oxidation. 

4.  Deamidization  :     A  liberation  of  the  NH2  group. 

5.  Synthesis:  This  is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances whereby  result  a  third,  new  substance.  Syntheses  are  char- 
aeteristic  of  anabolism,  but  they  do  occur  in  catabolism.  Thus, 
iwith  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  elements  into  benzoic  acid  and 
grlycocoll,  there  follows  hippuric  acid;  urea  is  formed  from  carbonic 
aeid  and  ammonia. 

The  energy  produced  by  the  metabolism  of  materials  in  the  body 
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ig.  178a. — Schematic  Outline  of  Ventilation  System  in  the  Respiration 
Calorimeter  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     (Benedict.) 


be  measured  by  the  number  of  calories.     Heat  and  work  represent 
le  end  results  of  metabolism.     The  sj)lendid  apparatus  of  Atwater 
s  accomplished  calorimetric  results  for  man  hitherto  unattainable. 

The  end  results  of  metabolism  are  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
testines  and  kidnevs. 

Foods  burned  within  the  body  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat 

when  burned  outside  the  body,  according  to  Kubner  and  Atwater. 

Catabolism  varies  according  to  the  age  and  weight  of  the  animal ; 

^  Vie  younger  and  lighter  the  animal,  the  greater  is  the  relative  destnic- 

^  ^on  of  proteid. 

Peptones  and  albumoses  have  about  the  same  caloric  and  nutritive 
alue  as  the  proteids. 
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Bespiration  Calorimeter. — I  follow  the  description  of  it  by  Be^^ 
diet.  Tlie  apparatus  at  Middletown  in  its  present  form  permits  of  the 
measurements  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  elimination,  and 
oxygen  consumption,  as  well  as  the  heat  production,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  first  extended  use  of  the  improved  apparatus  would  best  be  a 
study  of  inanition. 

The  apparatus  has  been  described  in  detail  in  Publication  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  42. 

"Since  the  apparatus  and  technique  are  not  familiar  to  many,  it 
mav  be  advisable  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of  its  salient 
points.     The    name    'respiration    calorimeter'    has    been    given   thia 
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Fig.  1786. — ^Horizontal  Section  of  the  Respiration  Calorimeter.    (Benedict.) 

■■  Portions  shaded  thus  are  of  vrood.  A,  Dead  air  space  between  Cu  and 
Zn  walls.  B,  Dead  air  space  between  Zn  wall  and  inside  wood  wall.  C,  Dead  air 
space  between  inside  and  outside  wood  walls.  D,  Pneumatic  air  and  heat  insula- 
tion packing.  E,  Food  aperture  tube,  oo.  Air-tight  ports  (glass).  O,  Outcom- 
ing  water.     H,  Ingoing  water  for  absorbing  heat.      V,  Ventilating  air  current. 


apparatus  by  Professor  Atwater  to  indicate  that  it  measures  both 
respiratory  products  and  heat  output. 

"Considering  first  the  respiration  features  of  the  apparatus,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  chamber  itself  consists  of  an  air-tight  copper 
box,  tlirougli  which  a  ventilating  current  of  air  is  caused  to  pass  by 
means  of  a  rotary  blower.  This  ventilating  air  current  leaving  the 
chamber  contains  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  and  the  oxygen  con- 
tent is  somewhat  diminished.  The  air  is  purified  by  first  passing  it 
through  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  water  vapor,  and  second,  through 
soda  lime  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide.  The  deficiency  of  oxygen  is  made 
up  by  admitting  oxygen  from  a  cylinder  of  the  highly  compressed  gas. 
The  air  current  is  then  caused  to  return  to  the  chamber  and  is  used 
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again.  By  making  proper  provision  to  note  the  increase  in  weight  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  lime  vessels,  the  quantitative  amounts  of 
water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the  subject  may  be  readily 
determined ;  and  further,  if  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  oxygen  cylinder 
18  recorded,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  may  be  determined. 
Numerous  incidental  corrections  are  necessary  for  unusual  accuracy 
in  these  determinations,  but  the  principle  is  fundamentally  that  just 
outlined. 

"For  measuring  the  heat,  the  apparatus  as  a  calorimeter  must  next 
be  considered.  The  inner  chamber  of  copper  is  surrounded  by  three 
walls,  one  of  zinc,  and  two  of  wood.  With  the  inter^'ening  air  spaces 
between  these  walls,  the  construction  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  refrig- 
erator, and  hence  heat  insulation  is  secured.  When  a  man  enters  a 
chamber  constructed  on  this  principle,  the  insulation  is  so  perfect  that 
aoon  the  temperature  resulting  from  the  heat  production  in  the  body 
would  become  unbearable.  As  houses  are  heated  in  winter  by  passing 
hot  water  through  pipes,  this  small  house  or  individual  room  is  cooled 
by  passing  cold  water  through  pipes  or  heat  absorbers.  Special  elec- 
trical connections  prevent  any  loss  of  heat  from  the  walls,  and  by  not- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  heat-absorbing  system, 
and  the  temperature  through  which  it  is  warmed,  the  measurement  of 
heat  is  readily  made.'' 

Effect  off  Food  on  Respiratory  Exchange. 

There  is  an  increase  of  respiratory  exchange  that  is  the  intake  of 
0  and  outtake  of  CO2  in  all  cases  after  the  taking  of  food.  The* 
gaseous  exchange  is  most  markedly  elevated  in  the  first  two  hours, 
which  diminishes  four  to  five  hours  after  breakfast. 

Fat  causes  a  10-per-cent.  increase  in  the  respirator}'  exchange, 
proteids  a  rise  of  30  per  cent.,  whilst  carbohydrates  increase  the 
giving  off  of  CO2  more  than  the  taking  in  of  oxygen.  In  rats  with 
a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates,  CO2  rose  to  97  per  cent.,  the  oxygen  to 
35  per  cent,  above  the  values  obtained  in  the  fasting  condition. 

The  Effffect  off  Absolute  Rest  and  Sleep  on  Metabolism. 

The  minimal  amount  of  metabolism  as  a  rule  is  smaller.  During 
sleep  the  consumption  of  oxygen  sinks  from  one  to  six  per  cent. ;  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  during  sleep  is  decreased  6.5  per  cent.  In 
absolute  rest  of  the  body  the  intake  of  oxygen  is  decreased  and  the  out- 
take  of  carbon  dioxide  diminished. 
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Effect  off  Muscular  Work  on  Metabolism. 

The  respiratory  exchange  is  increased  in  all  kinds  of  work.  The 
quantity  of  air  l)reathed  is  also  increased.  Severe  work  causes  the 
gaseous  exchange  to  increase  during  hard  work  about  five  to  wnen 
times  its  amount  during  rest. 

When  work  is  ended  the  gaseous  exchange  returns  to  nonnal 
within  four  to  nine  minutes  after  medium  work.  Massage  has  no 
marked  effect  upon  metabolism,  producing,  however,  a  small  increase. 
The  increase  of  utilization  of  oxygen  in  muscular  work  is  in  part  due  to 
increased  activity  of  the  muscles  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  muscular  work  the  proteid  is  not  used,  for  urea  is  not 
increased,  but  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  made  use  of.  The  fats 
are  somewhat  behind  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  energy. 
Atwater^s  results  prove  that  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  be  exchanged 
for  one  another  in  a  mixed  diet  and  keep  up  the  level  of  energy.  The 
question  then  arises,  Does  the  muscle  use  the  carbohydrates  and  fats 
directly,  or  are  they  changed  into  glucose  first  before  being  utilized? 
It  is  not  decided  whether  glycogen  and  the  fats  are  directly  used  or 
that  they  must  first  be  changed  into  glucose. 

When  the  proteids  are  used  in  muscular  work  they  probably  have 
in  the  liver  their  nitrogen  part  changed  into  urea,  and  the  carbon 
moiety  is  stored  as  glycogen  or  fat  and  directly  oxidized  in  muscle 
work.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  meat  proteid  metabolized 
according  to  Lupk,  can  be  converted  into  sugar  in  the  body.  About 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  taken  becomes,  by  the  exogenous  metabo- 
lism of  the  liver,  converted  into  urea.  The  remainder  goes  to  repair  the 
tissue  or  organized  proteid  of  the  body.  The  endogenous  metabolism 
of  the  organized  proteid  of  the  body  is  indicated  not  by  the  urea,  but 
by  the  creatinin  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  uric  acid.  The  question 
now  arises,  Why  not  give  carbohydrates  and  fats  instead  of  proteids? 
as  the  nitrogen  moiety  is  removed  by  the  liver  and  excreted  by  the 
kidney.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  splitting  of  proteid  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  aniino-acids  produced.  Tliese  building  stones  must 
be  of  various  varieties  to  fit  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  or  organ- 
ized tissue  proteid. 

At  water  and  Benedict  have  sho>*Ti  that  the  total  metabolism  on 
an  alcohol  diet  was  no  greater  than  on  a  diet  without  alcohol;  in  both 
cases  the  same  amount  of  work  having  been  performed.  In  these 
experiments  72  grammes  of  alcoliol  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
day  in  place  of  an  iso-caloric  amount  of  I'at.     Here  alcohol  indirectly 
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serves  as  a  source  of  energy  for  muscular  work,  but  only  by  taking  the 
place  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  a  generator  of  heat.  Alcohol  in 
this  amount  does  not  lower  the  energy  produced  by  the  other  food- 
stuffs. 

Frenzel  found  that  sugar  increased  the  activity  of  muscle  when 
exhausted,  but  he  also  found  that  protein  in  iso-dynamic  quantities 
was  much  more  effective,  and  whilst  the  saccharose  lost  its  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  third  hour,  the  effect  of  proteid  continued  until  the 
seventh  hour. 

Action  off  Various  Agencies  upon  Metabolism. 

Mental  activity  has  no  direct  effect  upon  metabolism.  The 
glands  especially  are,  next  to  the  muscles,  generators  of  heat.  Sun- 
shine acts  upon  metabolism  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  and  thus  the  movements  of  the  muscular  system,  which  pro- 
duces more  energy.  Sunshine  has  no  direct  action  on  metabolism. 
Cold  increases  the  generation  of  heat,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide.  With  a  rise  of  external  temperature 
the  increase  in  metabolism  in  warm-blooded  animals  is  less  than  when 
the  temperature  falls.  Cold  baths  or  douches  may  increase  the  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  exchange  from  50  to  200  per  cent.;  hot  baths 
increase  them  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  At  the  seashore  gaseous 
exchanges  were  increased  in  two  individuals,  but  not  in  a  third  one. 

Alterations  of  pressure  in  air  chambers,  whether  a  decrease  of  450 
millimeters  or  an  increase  of  1,500  millimeters,  do  not  affect  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  in  the  dog  or  man.  This  is  true  in  rest  and  in 
work.  In  high  altitudes  the  respiratory  gaseous  exchange  is  primarily 
increased  10  to  20  per  cent,  compared  with  persons  living  on  the  low 
lands  and  not  used  to  climbing  mountains.  This  result  is  neither  due 
to  a  diminution  of  pressure  nor  only  due  to  increase  of  work  by  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  It  is  a  result  of  some  climatic  influence  to 
which  the  body  must  adapt  itself. 

Effect  of  Age  and  Size. — In  the  infant  and  the  child  the  taking  in 
of  0  and  taking  out  of  COg  is  greater  than  in  the  adult,  due  to  the 
relation  between  skin  surface  and  mass,  for  the  larger  the  animal  is  the 
smaller  the  ratio  between  the  surface  and  its  massj  for  surface  increases 
as  its  square  and  weight  as  its  cube.  In  old  people  the  respiratory 
exchange  is  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  due  to  quietude  and  loss  of  tone 
in  the  muscles. 

The  smaller  animal  has  a  greater  exchange  of  0  and  COj  than 
a  larger  animal. 
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Sonden  and  Tigerstedt  show  that  there  is  a  greater  combiution 
due  to  the  age  of  the  child,  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  excess 
of  combustion.  Tlie  male  child  excretes  more  CO^  than  the  female  of 
same  age  and  weight,  due  to  the  greater  activity  and  tonus  of  the 
muscles. 

Luxus  Consumption. 

In  Liebig's  old  theory,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  were  supposed 
to  generate  heat,  whilst  the  proteids  were  muscle-builders,  and  the  life 
phenomena  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  proteid. 
When  it  was  found  out  that  proteids  in  part  also  generated  heat,  it 
was  looke<l  upon  as  a  wasteful  use  of  good  material,  and  was  denomi- 
nated a  luxus  consumption. 

The  luxus  consumption  theory  of  Voit  is  that  the  excess  of 
proteids  in  the  blood  and  l\7nph  is  oxidized  in  those  fluids.  Hence  we 
see  there  can  be  a  dividing  line  made  between  the  circulating*  proteid 
of  the  blood  and  the  lymph  and  the  organ  proteid  of  the  cells. 

Unorganized  and  organized  proteid  are  better  terms  than  cir- 
culating and  tissue  proteivl  of  Voit.  The  tissue  proteid  or  stable  pro- 
teid is  hard  to  disintegrate. 

It  is  now  believed,  according  to  Abderhalden,  that  the  amido« 
acids  are  the  circulating  or  unorganized  proteid  of  Voit. 

INTERMEDIATE  METABOLISM. 

According  to  Pasteur,  all  oxidations  are  accomplished  by  intra- 
cellular  fennents  of  the  colls  of  the  tissues,  which  are  denominated 
oxidases.  The  act  of  autolysis  proves  that  intracellular  ferments 
exist. 

The  act  of  autolysis  or  digestion  outside  the  body  under  antiseptic 
precautions  produces  with  the  j)roteids  all  the  products  found  when 
digestion  takes  place  in  the  intestine.  Here  the  intracellular  enzymes 
are  the  active  agents. 

All  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  a  large  number  of  enzymes 
capable  of  j)roducing  a  great  variety  of  metabolic  products.  The 
intracellular  ferments  are  the  controlling  factor  by  which  the  needs 
of  the  body  are  supplied  with  metabolic  products. 

Every  species  of  animal  has  its  own  specific  proteid  as  the 
precipitin  test  shows.  The  caseins  of  different  kinds  of  milk  when 
injected  into  the  circulation  also  produce  sj)ecific  precipitins  by  means 
of  which  these  caseins  can  be  differentiated  from  one  another.  Xo 
matter  what  kind  of  food  of  a  j)roteid  nature  is  taken  into  the  intestine, 
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the  serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin  is  constantly  of  the  same  com- 
position.    It  is  inferred  that  the  amino-acids  and  polypeptids  of  the 
food-proteid  are  8)Tithetically  built  up  into  proteid  suited  to  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  animal.    The  senmi-proteids  are  independent  in  com- 
position of  the  kind  of  proteid-food  for  a  horse  fed  with  gliadin,  five 
times  richer  in  glutaminic  acid  than  serum-proteid,  yet  its  serum- 
proteid  had  the  normal  amount  of  glutaminic  acid  even  when  the 
animal  had  been  bled  profusely  and  must  generate  a  large  amount  of 
fierum-proteid.     Hence  the  intestinal  wall  and  the  ferments  have  the 
important  function  to  always  furnish  the  same  proteids  to  the  tissues. 
It  is  evident  that  not  all  proteids  can  have  the  same  food  value  to  the 
animal  body  and  their  value  can  not  be  determined  by  their  content  of 
nitx-ogen.     A  food-proteid  that  yields  very  little  serum-proteid  when 
^ta    amido-acids  are  resynthesized  in  the  intestinal  wall  can  not  replace 
^^     equivalent  amounts  a  food-proteid  that  yields  amido-acids  in  more 
^^^rly  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  are  found  in  serum-proteids. 
H-^^nce,  if  a  certain  food-proteid  contains  very  much  less  of  an  amino- 
<i  than  the  serum-proteid  does,  then  only  a  correspondingly  small 
mnt  of  its  other  amino-acids  can  be  used  in  the  building  up  of 
•^^^^ues.     It  is  probable  that  the  tissue  cells  have  some  selective  power, 
^     the  proteids  in  these  cells  of  the  tissues  have  ^  certain  proportion  of 
«  various  amido-acids  different  from  those  of  the  serum-proteids. 


iie  portal  circulation  carries  to  the  liver  the  specific  serum-proteids 
^>th  polypeptids,  amido-acids  and  ammonia.     The  blood  going  to  the 
*^  ^  "ver   also    conveys    indol,    skatol,    phenol    and    cresol,    products    of 
^^>icrobian  digestion  which  go  to  the  liver  to  form  the  conjugated  sul- 
liates.     The  liver  also  foniis  glycuronates,  as  indoxyl,  skatol  and 
henol  glycuronates,  which,  with  the  ethereal  sulphates,  are  carried  to 
t  he  kidney  and  excreted. 

Leathes  states  that  the  two  main  products  of  proteid  metabolism, 
Xirea  and  carbonic  acid,  are  to  a  great  extent  produced  independently 
%)f  each  other,  and  the  l-eaetions  which  result  in  tlie  discharge  of  nitro- 
gen are  not  those  in  which  energ\^  is  set  free,  work  done  and  carbonic 
acid  produced.  This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  proteid  metabolism,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  evolution  of  energy  in  its  exothermic 
stages,  may  be  almost  entirely  nonnitrogenous  metabolism. 

We  can  not  take  the  excretion  of  urea  as  a  measure  of  proteid 
metabolism,  because  a  large  part  of  it  is  formed  from  nitrogen  that 
has  never  penetrated  the  ])ody  beyond  the  liver. 

The  body  is  able  to  interchange  the  proteids  of  the  tissues  which 
are  distinctly  different ;   hence  it  can  build  s|)ecific  proteid  out  of  the 
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neutral  proteid  of  the  blood.     In  the  fasting  salmon  Mieecfaer  foiLj^ra  4 
that  the  proteid  of  vanishing  muscles  was  changed  into  the  proteid       o/ 
the  testicles  which  grew  at  that  period.     In  starvation  the  heart-mus-«:*7€ 
does  not  waste,  but  acquires  its  proteid  from  the  other  proteids  of  ^  lie 
bodv. 

A  cleavage  by  hydrolysis  must  precede  every  transformation     of 
proteid  inside  the  body. 

The  amino-acids  and  polypeptids  enter  the  general  circulation. 
Leathes  and  Howell  have  found  amido-acids  in  the  blood.     When  tlie 
amido-acids  arrive  at  the  tissue  cells  they  undergo  two  changes:  tlrmey 
may  be  used  as  keystones  in  building  up  the  tissue  proteid,  or  ttr^^ey       ' 
may  be  broken  up  by  the  intracellular  ferments,  forming  ammoi 
which  is  excreted  as  urea.     When  the  proteids  of  the  blood  are  in 
tact  with  the  cells  the  intracellular  ferments  break  them  up  into 
peptids  and  build  them   into  their  own  peculiar  tissue.     When 
polypeptids  are  injected  into  the  circulation  they  do  not  appear  in 
urine  as  polypeptids  or  in  the  shape  of  amido-acids,  which  fonr"^^"^^ 
them,  but  probably  as  urea.     In  the  breaking  down  of  proteids  by  W^  ^ 
intracellular  ferments  we  have  the  old  amino-acids  replaced  by  the  n  ^^^^^ 
building  stones,   the  new  amino-acids.     These  old   amino-acids  t-^"  ^^ 
broken  up  into  ammonia  and  changed  into  urea.     In  certain  familr    ^^^ 
the  amido-acids  are  not  acteil  upon  by  the  intracellular  ferments ;  th»  ^^^^ 
you  have  cyr^tiiiuria  and  alkaj)tonuria.     In  alkaptonuria  the  patier   "^^^^ 
excretes  homogentisinic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  the  amino-acid^^^^^* 
tyrosin  and  j)lienylalanin.     One  of  the  amino-acids,  glycocoll,  on  i     ^^ 
way  to  be  excreted,  meets  benzoic  acid  and  forms  hippuric  acid.     Glyc^^^ 
coll  may  also  unite  with  poison?  in  the  blocxl  in  a  like  manner,  takin  ^ 
away  their  toxic  projuTtics  and  excreting  them.     Alanin  and  glycc7- 
coll,  two  amido-acids,  when  given  increase  the  excretion  of  sugar  in 
pancreatic  diahete?.     In  the  metabolism  of  the  body  the  amido-acids 
occuj)V  the  front  rank. 

Specific  Dynamic  Action  of  Proteids. 

IJuhner  helievis  that  ])roteids  stimulate  the  metabolism  of  the 
body  to  a  greater  degree  Than  carhohydrates  or  fats.  Rubner  found 
that  after  taking  meat  in  excess  of  starving  metabolism,  the  specific 
dynamic  action  caiise<|  a  heat  increase  of  IVL2H  per  cent.  After  inges- 
tion of  a  smaller  ouantitv  the  si)ecific  dvnamic  action  was  onlv  29.60 
per  cent.  The  average  of  these  or  30.94  per  cent,  represents  the 
specific  dynamic  action  of  ])roteid  or  the  increased  heat  production 
after  the  ingestion  of  meat  c(»ntaining  KK)  per  cent,  of  the  energy- 
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requirement.  When  proteids  break  up  in  metabolism  sugar  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity,  which  gives  heat  but  not  energy  to  the 
cells.  Proteids  in  the  body  are  most  readily  metabolized.  Fats  are 
the  most  difficult  to  bum.  Outside  the  body  fats  are  more  easily  burnt 
than  either  carbohydrates  or  proteids. 

Proteid  Metabolism. 

Pfliiger^s  dog  fed  upon  flesh  a  long  time  and  working  hard, 
excreted  somewhat  more  nitrogen  than  ingested,  so  that  some  proteid  is 
used  in  work.  But  when  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  abundant  they 
are  the  main  source  of  energy  in  muscular  work.  One  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grams  of  proteid  should  be  allowed  daily  per 
adult. 

Man  can  live  only  when  the  chemical  elements  are  arranged  in 
a  certain  manner  with  others  in  the  form  of  foods,  for  the  proportion 
of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  foods  is  not  that  required  in  a  diet.  If 
sufficient  proteid  was  used  to  supply  carbon,  the  diet  would  contain 
four  times  more  nitrogen  than  the  body  needs.  If  he  received  enough 
proteid  to  furnish  the  nitrogen  required,  then  he  would  be  deficient  in 
carbon.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  man's  diet  should  be  made  up  of 
proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  water  and  salts. 

Each  gram  of  nitrogen  corresponds  to  G.25  grams  of  proteid ;  and 
since  meat  contains  on  an  average  34  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  each  gram 
of  the  latter  will  represent  30  grams  of  muscle. 

Living  proteid  is  not  destroyed  either  in  metabolism  of  proteid  or 
in  that  of  the  nonnitrogenous  materials,  but  is  comparatively  stable. 

Folin  holds  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  proteid  metabolism,  one 
constant,  the  other  variable.  The  variable  form,  exogenous  metab- 
olism, has  urea  as  its  chief  product.  Vrea  represents  the  products  of 
foods  which  have  undergone  hydrolysis  by  trypsin  and  erepsin,  the 
nitrogen  part  going  to  liver  to  form  urea,  whilst  the  carbonaceous 
residue  is  converted  into  carbohydrate  or  oxidized.  The  constant 
form,  endogenous  or  tissue  metabolism  is  represented  chiefly  by 
creatinin  and  by  uric  acid.  Creatinin  is  a  constant  quantity,  no  matter 
how  much  variation  in  the  food-proteid,  provided  meat  is  not  used,  as 
it  contains  creatinin.  Hence  creatinin  is  an  index  of  tissue  proteid 
metabolism. 

Storage  of  Proteids. — The  storage  of  proteids  is  denied  by  some 
physiologists.  It  certainly  is  not  so  readily  stored  as  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 
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The  body  can  only  store  proteid  when  the  substances  mgested 
are  reinforced  by  substantial  additions  of  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  total  deposit  of  proteid  in  the  body 
it  is  best  to  give  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  fat  in  comparison  to  the 
quantity  of  meat.  The  carbohydrates  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
storing  of  proteid  as  tlie  fat,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree.  All  this 
proves  that  in  recovering  from  a  wasting  fever  you  must  use,  with 
proteid,  carbohydrates  and  fats, 

Nnoleo-proteids. — When  the  nucleo-proteids  enter  the  intestine 
the  nuclein  undergoes  hydrolysis  by  the  proteolytic  agents,  and  the  now 
soluble  nuclein  enters  the  blood.  The  intracellular  ferment,  nuclease 
in  the  tissues  breaks  up  the  nuclein  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  from  Von  Xoorden. 

•N  ucleo-proteins 

A 

Albumin    Nuclein 

A 

Albumin      Xucleic  acids 


Carbohydrates  Phosphoric 

acids 


Bases 


Pentoses 

Hexoses 

non-reducing 

leading  to 

levulinic 

acid 


Adenin  ^ 

Guanin   I  Purin 

Hypoxanthin   [  bases 
Xanthin  J 

Th\Tnin  1  Pyri- 

Cj'tosin  >  midin 

Uracil  )  bodies 


The  relations  hotweon.the  purin  bodies  are  shown  in  the  following 
sumniarv : — 

ft. 

—  r  H  \ 

Adenin  =  CsHsNj  =^  G-amino-purin 


Purin 

Amino 
purin 

Oxv- 
purin 


\  (Juanin 

f  llypoxiuitbin 
\  Xanthin 

Uric  acid 


=  CaHftNjiO  :=  2-amino  —  6-oxypurin 

=  05114X^0  =  0-oxypurin 
=  CaH^N/X  =  2.6-oxy  purin 

=  CoH^X^O,  =  2.6.8-trioxypurin 


The  purin  ha-e  guanin  by  guanase  is  converted  into  xanthin,  and 
the  base  adenin  by  adenase  into  hypoxanthin.  The  xanthin  oxidase  by 
oxidation  converts  hypoxanthin  and  xanthin  into  uric  acid.     Hypoxan- 
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thin  by  the  mouth  in  man  increases  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  The 
purin  bases  are  present  in  beer  and  porter,  coming  from  the  nuclein  of 
■the  yeast.  Alcohol  has  no  striking  action  upon  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid.  Salicylic  acid  has  a  decided  increased  action  on  the  output  of 
"uric  acid. 

The  different  tissues  contain  a  uricolytic  ferment  which  breaks  up 
uric  acid  into  urea  and  other  bodies.  The  liver  seems  to  be  the 
principal  seat  for  the  destruction  of  uric  acid.  In  diabetes  there  is  an 
inability  of  the  tissues  to  destroy  sugar;  in  gout  the  symptoms  are 
dependent  upon  the  deposit  of  acid  urate  of  sodium  in  certain  localities. 

Metabolism  of  Carbohydrates. 

When  carbohydrates  enter  the  tissues  they   may    (1)    undergo 
<'*oni  bust  ion,  (2)  may  be  stored  up  as  glycogen  or  fat,  or  (3)  being  only 
p>artly  consumed  they  may  be  excreted  in  the  urine. 

Xencki  has  shown  that  10  per  cent,  glucose  when  mixed  with  20 

er  cent,  of  caustic  alkali  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  at  the  end 

twenty-four  hours  contains  only  traces  of  sugar,  but  lactic  acid 

mounting  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  taken.     Bacteria  change  grape 

^ugar  into  80  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid.     Buchner  believes  that  the  first 

^^tage  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  is  due  to  zymase  changing 

eugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  lactacidase,  a  second  ferment  of  the  yeast 

<?ell,  converting  the  lactic  acid  into  alcohol. 

Asher  and  Jackson  removed  all  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a  dog 
and  they  found  that  the  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  was  increased. 
Minkowski  extirpated  the  liver  in  geese,  and  here  lactic  acid  and 
ammonia  replaced  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

Proteids  in  breaking  up  into  the  amino-acids  form  one,  alanine, 
which  mav  be  a  small  source  of  lactic  acid.  We  know  that  in  muscle 
activitv  sarco-lactic  acid  is  formed. 

Alanine  when  given  to  rabbits,  causes  glycogen  to  be  deposited  in 
the  liver  and  the  excretion  of  lactic  acid  by  the  kidneys.  The 
glycerine  in  the  body  can  produce  sugar.  The  nucleo-proteids  also 
have  a  carbohydrate  or  pentose,  and  the  gluco-proteids  contain  gluco- 
samine, but  how  far  they  are  concerned  in  metabolism  is  still  a  matter 
C3f  obscurity. 

In  certain  families  a  pentosuria  exists,  a  carbohydrate  of  the  five 
c^arbon  series,  a  pentose  is  excreted.  The  sugar  excreted  is  the  optically 
inactive  racemic,  arabinose.  It  arises  within  the  organism  itself. 
This  diabetes  needs  no  dieting. 

Sugar  may  become  oxidized  in  tlie  body  without  previous  splitting, 
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80  that  the  first  product  to  appear  is  glycuronic  acid.  Cohnheim's 
theory  is  that  a  destruction  of  sugar  by  muscle  extract  combined  with 
the  pancreatic  activator  occurs. 

The  ingested  carbohydrates  are  all  destroyed  before  the  body  fat 
and  the  fat  in  the  food. 

Muscles  consume,  besides  the  carbohydrates  and  fats,  also  the 
proteids.  In  extreme  cases  where  no  carbohydrates  or  fats  are  present 
the  proteids  are  used. 

The  sparing  of  proteid  by  carbohydrates  is  greater  than  by  fats. 
an  important  dietetic  fact. 

Kossa  has  shown  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  sugar  up  to 
saturation  in  fowls,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  dogs,  produced  profound 
changes,  followed  by  death  of  the  animals.  The  metabolism  of 
albumin  rose  50  per  cent,  and  the  excretion  of  urea  rose  from  12  to 
17  grams.  The  phosphoric  acid  rose  at  the  same  time  in  direct 
relation  to  the  urea. 

Storage  of  Carbohydrates  in  the  Body. — Glycogen  was  discovered 
by  Bernard  to  be  stored  in  the  liver  and  muscles.  Eleven  grams  of 
glycogen  per  kilogram  exists  in  the  dog,  according  to  Pfliiger. 

Fasting  removes  glycogen,  but  not  all  of  it.  Severe  muscular 
work  removes  glycogen  from  the  body,  both  from  the  liver  and  the 
muscles. 

The  carbohydrates  are  the  chief  source  of  glycogen.  Proteids  are 
also  a  source  of  glycogen.  According  to  Pfliiger,  glycogen  may  be 
made  bv  fat. 

They  pass  into  the  liver  by  the  portal  circulation  as  dextrose  and 
are  partly  stored  up  in  the  liver-cell  a:?  glycogen,  to  be  given  off  as 
sugar  in  the  periods  between  digestion,  to  be  used  up  when  a  sudden 
demand  is  made  by  the  starving  or  working  body.  The  dextrose  is 
used  up  by  the  muscle-  and  gland-cells,  being  oxidized,  the  carbon 
going  off  as  carbon  dioxide.  As  to  amount  of  carbohydrates,  only 
500  grammes  can  be  consumed  without  digestive  disturbance. 

The  carbohydrates  are  found  in  small  proportion  in  flesh  foods, 
as  glycogen,  and  in  milk  in  the  I'i^rm  of  lactose.  By  far  the  greater 
proportions  of  carbohydrates  are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  vegetable  foods  tlioy  occur  as  starches  and  sugars. 

An  animal  that  is  fed  upon  carbohydrates  exclusively  dies  of 
starvation  on  account  of  want  of  proteid.  The  saving  of  proteid 
increases  pro])ortionately  with  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  ingested. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  since  the  digestive  juices  are  capable  of 
digesting  them  in  large  quantities. 
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The  fatigue  of  muscle  is  slowed  by  the  use  of  sugar.  For  four 
days  Dr.  F.  S.  Lee  gave  animals  phloridzin,  which  sweeps  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbohydrate  material,  or  glycogen,  out  of  the  muscles. 
Then  he  irritated  the  tibialis  anticus,  and,  while  it  gave  1,000  con- 
tractions per  minute  on  electrical  stimulation  normally,  after  the 
removal  of  glycogen  by  the  phloridzin  the  contractions  were  only  from 
200  to  400  per  minute.  These  experiments  proved  that  carbohydrates 
assisted  the  muscle  in  its  contraction.  He  made  another  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  muscles  which  had  their  glycogen  removed  by 
phloridzin,  and  then  gave  50  grams  of  dextrose.  Then  electrical  irri- 
tations were  used  on  the  muscle,  which  gave  560  contractions  per 
minute.     Here  the  glucose  restored  the  muscle. 

Fats. 

The  quantity  of  fat  in  healthy  persons  may  vary  greatly:  from 
2.5  to  23  per  cent.  Fats  are  encountered  in  two  forms  in  the  organism : 
(a)  as  an  emulsion  in  the  nutritive  fluids;  {b)  in  drops  in  small 
particular  cells,  or  in  the  interior  of  tissue  cells.  While  in  the  state 
of  emulsion  the  fats  are  in  circulation;  in  the  second  state  they  are 
at  rest.     The  combustion  of  fats  produces  water  and  COo. 

The  fats  can  be  stored  by  the  feeding  of  fat.  When  Munk  fed  a 
dog,  starved  for  thirty-three  days,  with  meat  and  some  rape  seed  oil 
daily  for  seventeen  days,  he  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  a  large 
quantity  of  fat,  which  showed  a  storing  of  fat  from  the  oil.  In  this 
fat  was  found  erucic  acid,  which  belongs  to  the  rape  seed  oil  and  not 
to  normal  fat.     Fats  can  be  stored  from  soaps  and  fatty  acids. 

In  organs  continuously  working  we  find  fat,  especially  in  the 
heart  and  kidneys.     There  is  more  in  the  kidnev  than  in  th^  heart. 

Fat  is  also  produced  from  the  carbohydrates.  Fats  are  used  up 
during  abstinence,  during  insufficient  diet,  or  during  sickness.  The 
energy  of  fat  is  transformed  into  heat  and  into  mechanical  or  chemical 
worlc.  Fat  is  a  steady  source  of  energy  in  work.  Hence,  a  man  who 
works  has  need  of  more  fat  than  one  who  pursues  a  sedentary  life. 

The  liver  becomes  loaded  with  fat  from  poisoning  by  phosphorus. 
Here  the  fat  is  imported  from  other  storage  places  in  the  body,  espe- 
cially from  the  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  abdomen. 

Proteid  decomposition  is  primarily  in  relation  with  the  amount  of 
proteid  ingested.  As  the  amount  of  proteid  given  increases,  the 
amount  of  fat  burned  decreases.  The  addition  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  fat  to  a  proteid  diet  neither  increases  the  metabolism  of  fats 
nor  the  total  metabolism. 
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The  fats  are  savers  of  proteids,  as  they  are  used  before  the  proteids 
are  attacked  in  metabolism. 

Sugar  and  starch  are  converted  into  hexoses  and  these  are  trans- 
formed and  built  up  into  glycogen.  Fats  are  broken  up  into  fattv 
acids  and  glycerine,  not  changed,  but  used  as  fat. 

Zuntz  finds  that  fat  can  be  used  for  muscular  work  with  as  much 
economy  as  either  proteids  or  carbohydrates.  In  fact,  with  fat,  slightly 
less  oxygen  and  energy  was  required  to  do  work  on  fat  diet  than  with 
the  others. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  when  resting  and  working 
on  a  diet  principally  of  fat  or  of  a  carbohydrate  or  of  a  proteid 
(Leathes) : — 


Diet  principally 


Fat  

Carbohydrates 

Proteid 


319 

277 
306 


Working 


sis 


«         1 

0.78 

1029 

0.9 

1029  1 

0.8 

1127  ! 

i 

0.72 

0.9 

0.8 


o  o 


354 
346 
345 


Per  M.  kg 

of  work 


o  S 

.  ^ 


2.01 
2.17 
2.38 


Cal. ' 

9.39 
10.41 
11.36 


During  fasting  the  fats  from  their  storage  places  return  to  the 
i)loo(l,  to  supply  the  needed  fat.  The  liver  first  transfers  the  fat  in 
starvation  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  abdomen.  This 
transfer  of  fat  to  the  liver  only  ensues  if  glycogen  has  vanished,  and 
it  can  be  prevented  if  the  animal  is  fed  with  substances  which  rapidly 
form  glycogen.  This  transfer  of  fat  to  the  liver  is  a  reserve  which 
meets  any  emergency  call  upon  the  cells  of  the  body  for  fat,  as  in 
violent  exercise.  The  vascular  liver  can  give  fat  to  the  blood  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
Hence  the  liver  supplies  glycogen  and  fat  for  the  sudden  needs  of  the 
bod  v. 

Hanriot  has  discovered  a  lipase  in  the  blood  which  breaks  up  the 
fat  in  the  blood  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerine  and  makes  them  soluble 
in  water,  so  that  they  can  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary  to 
the  tissue.  A  lipase  in  the  tissues  also  breaks  up  the  fat,  so  it  can 
return  to  the  blood. 
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According  to  Leathes,  "the  fatty  acids  undergo  oxidation  step  by 
step,  each  time  at  the  B.  carbon  atom;  that  an  unsaturated  linkage 
is  the  first  move  towards  this  oxidation,  and  probably  the  formation  of 
a  saturated  oxyacid  the  second.  The  first  of  these  preparatory  changes 
takes  place  either  in  the  organs  where  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  or 
before  it  reaches  them,  but  after  it  leaves  the  storage  places  possibly 
in  the  liver." 

Pfliiger  believes  that  the  sugar  produced  in  the  body  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  carbohvdrates  must  be  derived  from  the  fats. 
In  his  dogs  who  had  the  greater  part  of  the  pancreas  removed  and  the 
connection  of  the  remainder  with  the  intestine  severed,  there  ensued 
a  glycosuria.  He  then  fed  them  with  raw  ox-pancreas,  which  increased 
the  absorption  of  fats  and  proteids,  and  there  resulted  an  intense 
glycosuria.  He  fed  them  four  months  on  casein  and  boiled  cod,  which 
in  the  winter  months  contains  no  glycogen  and  only  traces  of  fat. 
By  calculations  he  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  was  derived 
from  the  fat,  and  the  seat  of  this  transformation  was  the  liver. 
Pfliiger  does  not  believe  that  fats  can  come  from  proteids. 

In  fatty  conditions  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver  and  heart,  the  fat 
has  been  transported  from  the  storage  places  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  especially  in  that  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  organ  affected.  The 
fat  is  not  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ. 

Acetone  Bodies. 

Betaoxy butyric  acid  by  oxidation  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid  and  thi*, 
by  losing  carbonic  acid  produces  acetone.  Acetone  is  the  only  body 
appearing  in  normal  urine.  Acetonuria  is  constantly  produced  in 
healthy  people  by  restricting  the  carbohydrates,  but  it  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  carbohydrates  are  restored.  In  a  healthy  man  fed  on 
butter,  oil  and  a  little  wine  for  five  days  there  was  found  in  the  urine 
diacetic  acid,  B.-oxvbutvric  acid  and  acetone  in  amounts  as  in  severe 
diabetes.  Of  all  the  fattv  acids,  butvric  acid  of  butter  is  the  most 
powerful  to  cause  acetonuria.  Acetone  is  largely  formed  in  the  muscles 
and  liver,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is 
especially  in  diabetes  that  acetic  and  oxybutyric  acid  appear. 

Inorganic  Substances. 

Like  water,  the  inorganic  substances  are  absorbed  in  excess,  more 
than  is  necessarv  to  a  normal  minimum. 

An  animal  can  abstain  from  all  food  and  live  longer  than  an 
animal  deprived  of  salts. 
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The  mineral  salts  are  cast  off  in  smaller  amounts  when  no  salts 
are  ingested,  but  they  are  never  entirely  absent.  With  organic  food 
materials  the  amount  of  salts  excreted  is  minimal. 

Oxygen. — We  take  in  about  700  grams  of  oxygen,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  oxidize  the  foods. 

Water. — Bread  contains  34  per  cent,  of  water;  meat  55  to  75 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Among  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  most  important,  without 
exception,  is  water.  It  is  even  more  important  than  proteid  and  fat, 
since  it  forms  about  three-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Water  has  an  important  function  within  the  organism.  When 
proteid  is  insufficient,  water  accumulates  in  the  tissues.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  whose  nourishment  is  insufficient,  infectious  diseases 
flourish,  since  their  nutritive  liquids  are  excellent  media  for  the 
cultivation  of  micro-organisms. 

Excess  of  water  causes  an  augmentation  of  urea ;  hence  the  success 
of  mineral  waters  in  Bright's  disease.  This  increase  of  urea  is  due  to 
the  abundant  washing  out  of  the  retarded  metabolic  acts  through  the 
kidneys. 

Atwater  and  Benedict  found  in  repose  the  amount  of  water  taken 
in  on  an  average  to  be  2,290  cubic  centimeters,  on  working  days  3,700 
cubic  centimeters.  In  addition  the  body  has  water  manufactured  in  it 
by  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  the  food.  The  oxidation  water  amounts 
to  about  3()0  grams  in  a  mixed  diet,  representing  3,000  calories. 
Water  is  excreted  only  in  relatively  small  amount  by  the  f»ces,  60  to 
120  grams  daily.  Atwater  and  Benedict  state  that  an  average  of 
931  grams  of  water  is  given  off  by  the  skin  and  lungs  during  a  day, 
of  wliich  531  grams  come  from  the  skin  and  400  grams  from  the 
lungs.  Work  greatly  increases  the  evaporation  from  the  skin.  The 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  body  is  least  in  temperate  climates, 
greater  at  low  temperature  and  much  increased  by  high  temperature. 
The  body  loses  less  water  in  damp  than  in  dry  air.  A  strong  sunlight 
increases  the  evaporation  of  water. 

Increase  of  adipose  tissue  diminishes  the  water  lost  at  low  tempera- 
ture, but  greatly  increases  it  at  a  high  temperature.  The  ingestion 
of  water  in  repose  increases  the  amount  of  urine,  but  leaves  the 
evaporation  imchanged.  Alcohol  when  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tities increases  the  sweat  excretion,  due  to  the  vasodilation  in  the  skin. 
The  evaporation  of  a  liter  of  water  takes  away  from  the  body  580 
calories.  Atwater  and  Benedict  set  down  the  heat  lost  by  eva])oration 
during  repose  at  24.5  of  the  total.     In  a  man  with  congenital  defect 
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of  the  sweat  glands  his  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  40-41  degrees  C. 
when  he  did  heavy  manual  labor  or  after  he  sat  for  some  time  in  the 
rays  of  a  summer  sun. 

When  the  body  is  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  more  water  is 
drunk^  then  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  increases  if  there  is  diuresis, 
because  the  tissues  are  more  thoroughly  washed  out.  In  thirst  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  is  not  increased;  hence  the  diminution  of 
water  does  not  have  any  effect  on  fat  in  obesity.  Thirst  increases  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen. 

Mineral  Substances. 

There  is  neither  any  liquid  nor  any  tissue  which  does  not  produce 
an  ash  upon  calcination.  The  inorganic  salts  are  either  in  solution  or 
combined  with  organic  substances,  notably  proteid.  The  combination 
of  the  various  needful  salts  with  protoplasm,  the  substratum  of  life,  is 
of  the  highest  importance. 

Forster,  of  Strassburg,  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  combustible 
compounds  of  foodstuffs  and  the  body  tissues,  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  as  yet  little  exact  knowledge,  play  an  important  part  in 
nutrition.  Pigeons  could  be  kept  alive  when  fed  exclusively  on  wheat, 
but  if  the  wheat  were  extracted  with  dilute  acids  the  pigeons  died  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  If  the  substances  thus  extracted  were  added 
to  the  treated  wheat,  death  still  occurred.  This  proved  that  the 
elementary  ash  must  be  combined  with  the  cell  in  order  to  be  utilized.^ 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  mineral  substances  demanded  by  the 
growth  of  the  child  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  composition  of  milk. 
The  human  body  loses  about  25  grammes  of  mineral  substances  a  day, 
of  which  one-half  is  sodium  chloride,  the  other  half  potassium  sulphate 
and  phosphate;  also  sodium  phosphate  and  sulphate,  lime,  magnesia 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  The  mineral  salts  also  have  a  function, 
The  salts  of  soda  favor  a  solution  of  the  proteid  substances  in  the 
blood.  Iron  is  indispensable ;  lime  is  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  milk  and  myosin.  The  ions  of  lime  and  potash  and  soda 
combined  in  Einger^s  solution  maintain  the  functional  activity  of  the 
heart  and  contractile  tissues.  The  salts  of  lime  modify  the  irritability 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  iodine  in  the  thyroid  gland  is 
intimately  concerned  in  nutrition. 

Potassium  and  Sodium. — Potassium  is  found  in  all  the  vegetable 
and  animal  cells.  Sodium  is  found  especially  in  the  blood  plasma 
and  in  the  liquids  of  the  organism.     These  two  basic  bodies  are  indis- 

*  British  Med.  Jour.,  p.  1077,  1907. 
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pensable  to  life.  Without  mineral  salts  in  the  food  the  proteids  in 
decomposition  give  up  sulphur,  which  is  oxidized  in  great  part  and 
becomes  sulphuric  acid.  The  cells  are  injured  by  it  and  its  presence 
in  the  blood  is  not  compatible  with  life.  There  is  caused  a  train  of 
symptoms  indicating  a  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus 
and  the  digestive  system. 

Sodium  Salts. — Chlorine  is  not  united  with  proteid,  but  existo 
always  in  an  inorganic  form.     Sodium  chloride  in  moderate  do8€» 
reduces  nitrogenous  metabolism.     When  sodium  chloride  is  withdra^w^ 
from  the  diet  of  man  his  weight  decreases,  for  water  is  lost  with  sodiufl^ 
chloride.     In  starvation  small  doses  of  sodium  chloride  increase  ^^ 
water  in  the  tissues  and  render  the  animal  more  capable  of  resifltaa-<*' 
When  the  body  is  deprived  of  salt  the  blood  becomes  somewhat  c^'^' 
centrated.     Osmotic  pressure  explains  in  part  the  close  relation       ^ 
tween  the  quantity  of  water  and  that  of  sodium  chloride. 

The  uniformity  of  osmotic  pressure  is  in  part  due  to  the 
stant  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  present,  which  exerts  50  per 
of  the  osmotic  pressure. 

In  human  serum  Hamburger  has  calculated  25  per  cent,  as  m^-' 
electrolytes,  that  is,  organic  substances;  whilst  75  per  cent,  consi 
of  electrolytes,  that  is,  sodium  chloride,  50  per  cent.,  and  25  per  ce 
of  other  salts,  as  sodium  carbonate,  etc. 

Salt  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  lymph, 
formation  of  bile  and  gastric  juice.     It  also  keeps  in  solution  mi 
nitrogenous   compounds   which  are   eliminated  by  the  urine, 
vegetarian  should  eat  more  salt,  as  the  salts  of  potash  in  the  veg?^~ 
tables  exceed  by  three  times  the  salts  of  soda. 

Now,  the  bases  in  the  blood  which  neutralize  are  the  sodium 
carbonate  and  sodium  phospliate :  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  this  alkaline  reacting  alkali,  or  native  alkali,  in  the  entire 
body  is  equivalent  to  ()0  gram?  of  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH).  This 
amount  of  alkali  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  quickly  exhausted  by  a 
persistent  acid  intoxication,  with  a  persistent  formation  of  only  small 
amounts  of  acid.  Certain  diabetic  patents  pass  daily,  for  long 
periods,  a  large  amount  of  acids  which  are  excreted  by  the  urine  in 
combination  with  bases,  it  being  understood  that  the  urine  does  not 
contain  free  acid.  As  the  native  alkali  of  the  body  is  not  sufficient  to 
neutralize  so  much  acid,  it  is  necessan-  that  there  should  be  another 
and  more  enduring  source  of  alkali  than  the  native.  For  this 
ammonia  is  generated  by  proteid  metabolism  of  the  cells,  and 
especially  of  meat.     The  acids  in  diabetes  are  aceto-acetic*  and  the 

^  Dnkin  1ms  provt^d  that  an  onzyino  in  the  liver,  beta-hydroxybutyrase, 
oxidizes  betii-hydroxybutyric  acid  into  aceto-aeetic  acid. 
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oxybutyric,  which  can  be  detected  in  the  urine.     Acetone^  is  also 
present  in  the  urine  of  severely  diseased  diabetics. 

Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  is  found  in  all  the  cells  in  the  shape 
of  lecithin,  a  nucleo-proteid. 

The  pathway  of  elimination  of  phosphorus  is  mainly  in  the  faeces. 
I^hosphorus  can  be  supplied  to  the  body  both  in  inorganic  and  organic 
oombinations,  as  both  compounds  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestines. 
The  average  daily  quantity  of  phosphorus  needed  is  about  two  grams. 

If  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  sufficient  the  body  is  not 
^ble  to  limit  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  chlorine  under  similar  conditions.  In  fasting 
"the  body  gives  off  phosphoric  acid  until  the  end.  The  muscles  of  the 
T)ody  contain  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  certain  proportions.  A 
certain  relation  exists  between  the  progress  of  excretion  of  nitrogen 
and  of  phosphorus. 

In  man's  muscles  the  relation  between  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  about  as  follows : — 

N        100  N 

=7.3;    or,  —  =  16.7. 

P^O^     13.7  P 

Calcium  and  Magnesium. — These  bodies  are  excreted  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestines  as  inorganic  compounds.     In  the  faeces  there 
is  an  average  of  0.16  gram  of  calcium  and  0.06  gram  of  magnesium 
per  day.     Tigerstedt  calculates  that  a  daily  supply  of  0.3-0.7  gram 
of  calcium  and  of  about  0.4  gram  of  magnesium  is  necessary. 

Lime  is  abundant  in  cartilage  and  bone.  Magnesium  predomi- 
nates in  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  infant  much  lime  furnished  by 
"the  milk  is  used  in  the  development  of  the  skeleton. 

Lime  occurs  in  large  amount  in    milk.    The  only  other  food 
'^hich  has  the  same  amount  as  milk  is  tlie  yelk  of  egg.     This  latter 
should  be  given  to  children  when  milk  is  not  at  hand  or  not  readily 
Jigested.     Calcium  is  excreted  chiefly  with  the  succus  entericus. 

Rickets  follows  when  there  is  not  sufficient  calcium  in  the  food, 
and  also  in  cases  where  calcium  is  sufficient  but  the  cells  of  the  bone 
and  tissue  cannot  assimilate  the  lime. 

The  alkaline  earths,  if  in  too  great  quantity,  may  precipitate  and 
^onn  hepatic  cakuli. 

Chlorine,  Fluorine,  and  Iodine. — Chlorine  is  found  in  all  the 
tissues,  united  with  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium.     Hydrochloric 
^cid  is  an  element  in  the  gastric  juice.     Fluorine  exists  in  bone  and 
tlie  yelk  of  eggs.    Iodine  exists  in  the  thyroid  gland  as  iodothyrin. 

^  There   is   an   enzyme   in   the   liver,   according  to   Dakin,   which   forma 
^^^cetone  from  aceto-acetic  acid. 
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Sulphur. — This  is  furnished  especially  by  the  vegetable  and 
animal  proteids.  A  certain  proportion  exists  between  the  total  nitro- 
gen and  the  total  amount  of  sulphur  excreted,  as  proteid  metabolism 
furnishes  both.  For  one  gram  of  sulphur,  fourteen  to  sixteen 
grams  of  nitrogen  are  excreted. 

Iron. — Such  compounds  of  iron  as  are  contained  in  nuclein  found 
in  the  yelk  of  egg  have  been  termed  by  Bunge,  hcem^itogens.    In  the 
chick  the  developing  red  corpuscles  obtain  their  iron  from  it.    Iroa  is 
absorbed  through  the  duodenum  and   excreted  mainly   through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.     Inorganic  and  organic  combinations 
of  iron  are  absorbed.     Iron  is  deposited  in  lymph-ganglia,  spleen  a^^ 
liver. 

The  Aim  of  Alimentation. 

Alimentation    has    for   its    end    (1)    to    furnish   materials    ^^^ 
catabolism,  and  (2)  to  furnish  suitable  products  for  anabolism.    Tt*^^ 
is, '  to   replace   and   rejuvenate   the   organized  substances   which    B^ 
destroyed  in  the  former  process. 

To  know  what  are  the  foods  which  the  body  needs,  it  become^ 
necessary  to  study  the  substances  which  undergo  anabolism  an^5 
catabolism.  It  is  these  sul)stances  which  must  enter  into  our  daily 
nourishment.  These  two  processes  ensue  in  all  of  the  substances, 
without  any  exception,  which  compose  the  organism.  Hence,  all  the 
principles  of  which  the  economy  is  composed  are  indispensable  in 
food:  water,  proteids,  fat,  carbohydrates  and  salts. 

Foods. — Each  one  of  these  principles  taken  in  an  isolated  manner 
is  not  a  complete  food,  since  it  is  not  able  to  replace  its  neighbor. 
Thus,  water  is  as  necessary  a  food  as  is  proteid,  but  yet  water  is  not 
a  complete  food. 

A  food  is  any  product  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
a  proximate  principle  of  the  oriranisiii,  or  capable  of  at  least  diminish- 
in<;  or  proveiitinfT  the  destruction  of  this  principle.  Hence,  a 
complcir  fond  in  tlie  sum  of  the  fo()d-])r()du("ts  capable  of  preserving  or 
auirnicntin^^  tlie  sum  of  the  ])r()xiniato  ]>riiicij)les  of  which  the  organism 
is  coin  posed. 

The  fundaiucntnl  ])rin(iples  which  enter  into  the  chemical  com- 
})osition  of  the  liuniaa  body — water,  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
salts — are  in  tliemsclvcs  composed  of  sini[)le  elements:  0,  H,  C,  S,  N, 
P,  CI,  K,  Xa,  M»:,  Fe.  silicon  and  fluorin. 

Will  these  simple  elements,  upon  in^restion,  become  converted  into 
complex  y)rinciplcs  and  so  constitute  foods? 

They  will  in  the  case  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  able  to  form  a  complex 
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frame  by  the  aid  of  simple  elements.  The  plant  is  a  synthetic  labora- 
tory of  chemistry.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  animal  organization. 
The  latter  is  incapable  of  anabolism  and  life  except  by  the  aid  of 
complex  food-combinations  such  as  have  been  formed  by  the  plant. 
Contrary  to  the  plant,  the  animal  is  a  laboratory  of  analytical 
chemistry.  The  animal  can  only  form  by  synthesis  combinations  of  a 
low  degree,  as  water,  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia,  which  cannot  be  built 
up  in  the  animal.  But  the  plant  can  take  H,  0,  COj  and  N,  and  from 
them  make  complex  and  elevated  combinations. 

Balance  of  Nutritive  Exchange. 

To  ascertain  the  balance  of  nutritive  exchange,  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  ingesta  and  egesta:  between  the  gains  and  losses. 
The  ingesta  consist  of  food  and  pxygen ;  the  egesta  of  various  excreta 
and  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  lost  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  When 
the  ingesta  equal  the  egesta  and  the  organism  neither  gains  nor  loses 
weight,  there  is  a  complete  nutritive  equilibrium. 

A  balance  of  water  is  made  by  giving,  upon  the  one  side,  the 
quantity  of  water  ingested  by  the  foods  and  drinks;  upon  the  other, 
the  quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the  stools,  urine,  skin  and  lungs. 
As  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  food  is  oxidized  and  transformed 
into  water,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  the  quantity  of 
water  eliminated  will  be  much  greater  than  that  ingested.  By  com- 
paring the  water  ingested  with  the  water  egested,  it  is  found  how 
much  oxygen  serves  to  bum  the  hydrogen. 

Definite  enough  information  is  obtained  regarding  the  balance 
of  metabolism  if  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  only  are  determined  in  the 
ingesta  and  egesta. 

The  balance  of  proteid  is  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  nitro- 
gen ingested  with  that  egested,  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  permits  us 
to  know  the  quantity  of  proteid,  since  100  parts  of  proteid  contain  16 
parts  of  nitrogen.     The  nitrogen  eliminated  is  found  in  the  urine. 

Nearly  all  of  the  proteid  that  is  destroyed  is  found  in  the  form 
of  urea,  uric  acid,  creatinin  and  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  There 
is  also  found  in  the  stools  proteid  which  has  not  been  digested  nor 
absorbed  along  the  digestive  tract.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  desquamation  of  hairs,  nails  and  epidermis.  But  it 
usually  suffices  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  stools  and 
urine. 

If,  in  making  up  the  balance,  it  be  found  that  the  ingesta  have 
more  than  equaled  the  egesta,  it  is  concluded  that  there  has  been  an 
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anabolism  of  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  egesta  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  the  ingesta,  then  there  has  been  a  catabolism  of 
proteid.  Should  the  income  and  the  output  be  equal,  it  is  concluded 
that  there  is  a  state  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium. 

The  carbon  contained  in  the  foods  and  organized  tissues,  and 
which  is. destroyed  by  catabolic  phenomena,  is  eliminated  by  the  skin 
and  lungs  under  the  fonn  of  COj,  by  the  urine  and  stools  under  the 
form  of  carbonated  organic  compounds.  From  the  comparisons  of 
the  ingesta  and  egesta  it  is  ascertained  whether  there  is  carbon 
anabolism,  catabolism  or  equilibrium. 

Proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  all  contain  carbon;  so  that 
if  there  be  a  gain  or  loss  of  carbon  it  may  be  from  the  proteids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  To  arrive  at  some  solution,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  calculate  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated.  Every  hundred  parts 
of  proteid  contain  53.6  parts  of  carbon  and  16  parts  of  nitrogen.  If 
it  be  known  how  much  proteid  has  l)een  destroyed  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  belongs  to  it.  The 
remaining  carbon  that  is  eliminated  must  belong  to  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates. 

All  of  the  carbohydrates  ingested,  except  those  stored  \ip  as 
glycogen,  are  burned  up  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  and  their 
carbon  found  in  the  excreta.  Hence,  by  calculating  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  is  found  in  the  ingested  carbohydrates,  one  finds  what 
quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  belongs  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbohydrates.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  carbon  it  must  come  from  the 
fats,  since  the  latter  contain,  as  a  mean,  70.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  By 
multiplying  the  surplus  of  c-irbon  by  1.3,  there  is  found  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  is  gained  or  lost. 

By  nitrogen  equilibrium  we  mean  the  condition  of  man  when  the 
nitrogen  of  tlie  egesta  is  equal  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  ingesta,  and  this 
is  the  normal  state  of  man  wlien  properly  nourished.  If  the  nitrogen 
of  tlie  ingesta  is  increased,  or  even  in  excess,  it  is  not  deposited  in  the 
tissues,  but  after  a  short  time  is  excreted,  the  man  eating  more  and 
excreting  more. 

By  carbon  equilibrium  is  meant  a  condition  in  man  where  the 

total  carbon  of  the  excreta  is  equal  to  the  carbon  taken  in  in  the 

ingesta. 

Nitrog:en  Equilibrium. 

The  quantity  of  proteid  food  to  preserve  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
varies  with  the  state  of  the  bodv ;  a  thin  man  needs  less  than  a 
muscular  and  well-nourished  one. 
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A  body  can  be  maintained  by  proteid  food  alone  in  a  state  of 
nitrogen  equilibrium.  If,  however,  you  add  nonproteid  foods,  it  is 
seen  that  the  amount  of  proteid  necessary  to  nitrogen  equilibrium  can 
l>e  lessened ;  hence  the  nonproteid  foods  are  sparers  of  proteid.  Hence 
jrou  decrease  the  proteid  food  and  increase  the  nonproteid  food,  yet  the 
l>ody  does  not  lose  more  proteid  than  before^  and  nitrogen  equilibrium 
c^ontinues  as  before.  The  proteids  develop  energy  by  oxidation, 
especially  that  form  manifested  in  the  shape  of  heat,  and  also  recon- 
stitute the  protoplasm.  But  the  nonproteid  foods  can  also  develop 
lieat  and  work,  and  thus  can  substitute  for  the  proteid  foods  in  part. 

Hence  an  animal  may  be  kept  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  on  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  proteids,  provided  fats  or  car])ohydrates  are  eaten. 

When  a  fat  animal  takes  proteid  in  large  amounts,  then  the 
destruction  of  fat  is  increased ;  and  if  there  is  hardly  any  fat  in  the 
food,  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  animal  will  lessen. 

Each  increase  of  proteid  ingested  produces  a  rise  in  proteid  metab- 
olism ;    hence  a  nitrogen  equilibrium  can  be  obtained  on  the  many 
different  amounts  of  proteid.     The  body  is  unable  to  store  any  large 
<jxiaiitity  of  proteid. 

If  a  person  living  on  a  diet  which  will  keep  up  equilibrium  with 
'the  proteids  undergoing  complete  metabolism,  then  increasing  the 
Xxonnitrogenous  food  in  the  diet  will  cause  some  of  the  protein  to 
x^emain  stored  in  the  body.  If  with  sufficient  diet  a  large  quantity  of 
c^arbohydrates  be  dispensed  with  in  the  diet  the  protein  destruction  is 
increased;  the  body  then  seizes  upon  its  own  protein  and  the  stored 
:f  ats  and  carbohydrates. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
depends  upon  the  richness  of  fat  in  the  tissues ;  a  fat  animal  eliminates 
less  nitrogen  than  a  lean  one.     In  case  of  a  food  exclusively  of  fat 
there  is  a  very  small  diminution  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.     In  the 
case  of  a  food  exclusively  of  carbohydrates  there  is  always  an  appreci- 
able elimination  of  nitrogen.     Hence  the  body  eliminates  nitrogen 
whatever  may  be  the  food  qualitatively  or  quantitatively.     Hence,  to 
maintain,  a  body  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  to  give 
proteid. 

The  quantity  of  meat  which  an  animal  can  decompose  in 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium  has  two  limits,  a  lower  limit  and  a  superior 
limit,  which  represent  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  which  the  animal 
i^  able  to  ingest,  digest  and  absorb  without  causing  trouble.  These  two 
Ximits  are  difficult  to  fix,  as  the  lower  limit  depends  on  the  state  of 
^at  and  carbohydrates  in  the  tissues  and  the  superior  limit  upon  the 
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number  of  meals  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus.    Nitrogen 
equilibrium  can  be  established  by  proteoses. 

Phosphorus   and    thyroid    extract    increase    the    elimination  of 
nitrogen. 

In  making  a  nitrogen  equilibrium  the  substitution  of  carbo-' 
hydrates  for  fats  always  acts  better  on  the  nitrogen  balance  than  th^ 
substitution  of  fats  for  carbohydrates.  Forced  feeding  by  th^ 
addition  of  proteid  increases  the  storage  of  proteid  material  in  thi^ 
body.  Hence  in  wasting  diseases  of  the  body  large  amounts  of  proteiJ 
with  some  nonnitrogenous  food  must  be  given  if  the  proteids  and 
fats  are  to  be  increased. 

Chittenden  states  that  if  an  animal  is  in  a  state  of  nitrogen 
equilibrium  by  excessive  proteid  feeding,  if  suddenly  given  a  small 
amount  of  meat  per  day  it  tends  to  put  out  nitrogen  from  its  tissues. 
This  tissue  loss  increases  slowly,  and  eventually  the  animal  is  quite 
likely  to  establish  nitrogen  equilibrium  at  a  lower  level.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  body  to  pass  into  a  condition 
of  nitrogen  balance  under  different  conditions  of  proteid  feeding. 

When  proteid  is  taken  in  a  body  in  nitrogen  equilibrium,  a 
part  goes  to  the  repair  of  the  organized  proteid  which  is  breaking 
down,  another  part  will  replace  the  unorganized  proteid  which  has 
been  catabolized,  whilst  the  remainder  remains  in  the  tissues  as 
unorganized  proteid  to  be  used.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
proteid  is  stored  in  the  shape  of  extractives. 

In  the  retention  of  proteid  in  a  surplus  of  proteid  diet,  in  the 
adult,  there  is  here  an  increase  in  volume  of  the  individual  cells  of 
proteid  and  not  an  inerease  in  their  number.  This  increase  of  proteid 
in  the  body  from  a  surplus  of  proteid  does  not  remain  when  the  person 
returns  to  his  usual  diet. 

AUoliol  can  be  substituted  for  equivalent  quantities  of  carbo- 
hydrates or  fats;  that  is,  can  protect  them  from  oxidation.  The 
utilization  of  the  dilferent  foodstuffs  is  not  affected  by  alcohol. 
Alcohol  spares  proteid  less  than  carbohydrates  when  both  are  given 
in  iso-dynamic  (juantities.  but  we  do  not  use  alcohol  to  spare  the 
j)rotei(l  l)ut  the  fat  of  the  body. 

When  the  nitro<2:en  excreted  is  at  constant  level  and  more  water 
is  drunk,  if  diuresis  ensues  more  urinary  nitrogen  is  excreted.  Here 
the  nitro^^en  in  the  urine  is  increased  because  the  tissues  are  more 
thorou«rhly  washed  out.  It  is  a  flushincr  of  the  nitrogenous  end- 
produets  and  not  an  unusual  breaking  up  of  proteid.  The  lessening 
or  withdrawal  of  water  did  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
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oxygen.     The  extractives  in  the  organs  without  fat  are  increased  by 
thirst. 

An  Example  of  Nitrogen  Equilibrium  Without  Carbon 

Equilibrium. — (Arthus.) 

Ingesta. 


N.  C. 

137  gr.  proteida 19.5  \ 

117  gr.  fats 0      [         315.6 

352  gr.  carbohydrates 0     J 


19.5  315.5 

Egesta. 

N.  C. 

Urine  17.4  12.6 

F«ces 2.1  14.5 

Respiration 0  248.6 

19.5  275.7 

An  Example  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  Equilibrium. — (Arthus.) 

Ingeata. 

N.  C. 

100  grams  proteids 15.5  53.0 

100  grams  fats 0  79.0 

250  grams  carbohydrates 0  93.0 

15.5  225.0 

Egesta. 

N.  C. 

Urine   14.4  6.16 

Faeces  1.1  10.84 

Respiration   0  208.00 

15.5  225.00 

In  an  animal  receiving  an  excess  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  up  to  the 
point  that  catabolism  equals  anabolisni,  there  is  a  greater  deposit  of 
both  in  the  body  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  given.  There  is  thus 
a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  body  to  the  diet  which  it  receives,  and 
the  more  or  less  rapid  realization  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon 
equilibrium. 

Example  of  a  Metabolism  Experiment,  taken  from  Atwater. 

The  following  table  after  Atwater  contains  a  summary  of  the 
ingesta  and  excreta  in  an  experiment  with  mixed  food.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  four  days,  the  subject  being  a  man  thirty-two  years  of  age 
and  of  about  64  kilograms  body- weight,  who  remained  as  quiet  as 
possible  throughout  the  experiment. 
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Ingest  a,  mean  tceight  in  g.  per  day 


Articles  of  Diet 

U 
9C 

HJ     , 

& 

£ 

Fat 


I  o 


N. 


Meat 160 

Butter 70 

Skimmed  milk 450 

Maize,breakfast  food  50 

Sugar 64 

Pepper  Cake 30 

Water 1,500 

Bread 810 


105.6 
7.4 

405.9 
2.9 


44.5 
0.8, 

17.1 
5.5 


6.7 

69.9 

0.5 

4.2 


Total 


1.4i 

1,500.0 

129.3 


2,634     2,152.5 


2.0, 
24.51 


2.5 


22.5 
36.6 
64.0' 
23.3 


7.1 
0.1 
2.8 
0.9 


i  hi 

O 


O 

o 


C. 


8.7:    143.61 


0.3 
S.9 


94.4'      82.5'   289.81     15.1 


28.4 
43.8 
19.6 
22.4 
26.9 
13.2 


84.7 


.2 

.1 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.0 

*7 


239.0'     3^  -^ 


Excreta f  mean  weight  in  g.  per  day 

FsBces 54.7          40.6        5.4        3.7        3.2        0.9  7.4 

Urine 1,449.5     1,403.1 '     16.2  12.2: 

Respiration  and  skin 962.8 '  207.8 


ToUl 2,406.5 


Balance >  —  264.0 

"If  we  consider  the  fa^es  as  pure  loss,  the  body  has  disposed 
(94.4  g.  ingested  —  5.4  g.  excreted  =  )    89.0  g.  proteid  containiiv- 
(16.2  —  2.0  =  )  14.2  g.  X,  besides  (82.5  —  3.7  =  )  78.8  g.  fat,  aiL 
(289.8  —  3.2  =  )   2S6.(i  g.  carbohydrates.     In  the  urine  16.2  g.  r? 
were  given  off;  but  2.0  g.  of  the  X  have  come  from  the  body  itself 
uc,  (().25  X  2=--  )   12.:)  g.  of  the  body's  proteid  has  been  lost.     Th«^^ 
total  proteid  metaholism,  therefore,  has  been  (89  g.  +  12.5=  )    101."X3 
g.  (or  16.2  X  <J.2'">). 

*The  ratio  of  X  to  V  contained  in  proteid  is  1:3.28.  In  tht^ 
proteid  destroyed  l)y  this  man  therefore  there  were  3.28  X  16.2  =  53.1 
g.  C.  Tlie  total  quantity  of  ('  eliminated  in  the  respiration  and  in  th^ 
urine  was  21  !>..")  <:. :  tliere  remain  1()().4  g.  which  must  have  been. 
derived  from  nonnitronrenous  food. 

"Of  earholiydrates  2S().(;  g.  (2S1).S  ingested  —  3.2  excreted)  were 
absorbed  from  tlie  intestine,  and  this  l)v  calculation  was  found  to  have 
contained  121.7  g.  C.     Xow  we  shall  see  later  that  carbohydrates  burn 
in  the  body  more  easily  than  fat.     We  therefore  deduct  first  the  C 
belonging  to  carbohydrate.     This  loaves  41.7  g.   C    (166.4 — 124.7) 
which  must  hav(^  come   from   fat — i.r.,  since  the  fat  used  contained 
ai)out  seventy-six  per  cent  C,  54. fJ  g.  fat  were  burned  in  the  body. 

"We  conclude  that  the  body  has  decomposed  a  mean  quantity  of 
101.5  g.  ])roteid,  54.(;  g.  fat  and  28(3.6  g.  carbohydrate  per  day.     Com- 
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P^iison  with  the  ingesta,  having  regard  to  the  C  resultmg  from  proteid 
^^stroj^ed,  shows  that  the  body  has  lost  12.5  g.  of  its  proteid  but  has 
stored  up  24.2  g.  fat,  containing  12.2  +  6.5  g.  CJ'     (Tigerstedt.) 

Fasti  ns:. 

After  the  first  day  of  fasting  hunger  is  felt,  but  it  shortly  vanishes. 
"VVater  is  not  very  necessary,  and  man  in  fasting  gives  out  more  water 
tiian  he  takes  in.  The  pulse  decreases,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
stands  at  normal  until  the  last  few  days  before  death  by  starvation. 
The  weight  of  the  body  gradually  lessens.  During  the  first  day  of  the 
fast  the  glycogen  disappears.  In  man  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fats, 
the  destruction  of  proteid  gradually  declines  day  by  day.  In  animals 
«K*antily  fed  after  a  temporary  fall  of  proteid  metabolism  there  ensues 
sk  rise  of  metabolic  changes  of  proteid.  At  the  end  of  a  fast  when 
:£ ood  is  given  the  body  lays  down  proteid  and  fat  in  large  quantities. 
In  fasting  the  body  lives  upon  its  own  substance. 

Benedict  has  recently  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  effect  of 
starvation  on  man.  The  daily  loss  of  weight  was  from  44  grams  to 
1.7  kilograms.  The  body-temperature  in  general  remained  practically 
constant  during  fasting,  with  a  smaller  amplitude  of  the  curve  than 
usually  is  the  case  with  man  consuming  food  even  under  like  condi- 
tions of  muscular  activity.  In  the  thirtv  days  of  a  fast  bv  Succi  the 
temperature  was  normal.  The  temperature  only  falls  a  few  days  before 
death.  The  pulse-rate  as  the  fast  progressed  showed  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  fall.  The  blood  examination  showed  (1)  a  progressive 
average  fall  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes;  (2)  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  percentage  of  hivmoglobin;  (3)  a  relative  progres- 
sive fall  in  the  percentage  of  leucocytes  in  the  prolonged  fast.  But 
there  was  no  remarkable  effect  of  fasting  on  the  relative  percentage  of 
the  various  types  of  leucocytes.  Tests  of  strength  showed  a  noticeable 
falling  off  when  determined  by  the  dynamometer.  The  nitrogen  out- 
put varied  considerably  from  5.8  grams  on  the  first  day  of  one 
experiment  to  15.  grams  on  the  third  day  of  another  experiment. 
The  output  of  nitrogen  was  rarely  below  10.5  grams  per  day.  Of 
special  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  excretion  on  the 
second  day  was  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  on  the  first.  Of 
great  significance  is  the  fact  that  while  the  quantities  of  preformed 
creatinin  increased  as  the  fast  progressed,  the  total  creatinin 
remained  singularly  constant.  From  the  first  two  days  the  uniformity 
in  the  carbon  elimination  was  striking;  as  the  fast  progressed  there 
was  a  rather  persistent  decrease  in  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide. 
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The  amount  of  heat  produced  during  Benedict's  experiment  wu 
not  far  from  2,000  calories  on  tlie  first  two  days  of  the  fait.  Oa 
the  whole  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  produced  on  tbi 


a  Seven  Day  Fast,      (Bex) 


l1  I'ulse  Bate  During 


second  day  of  fasting,  liiit  in  tlio  oxjiorinicnts  wliicli  continued  beyon 

two  <];iyi<  there  was  a  temlfni'v  far  the  lifiit-pniihietion  to  decrease  a 
the  fast  proprcsse!!.  The  lowest  nu-asurpd  aniount  was  1,548  caloric 
on  the  fifth  day  of  (lie  second  c\i>i'nim'iit,  wiiicli  was  probably  t'l 
iiiiiiiiiiiini  lit'at-pivduftioii  of  this  siibjwt  during  fasting. 
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?he  quantity  of  proteid  metaboliBm  in  starvation  depends  upon  tlie 
at  of  fat  in  the  body.  In  the  fast  of  Succi,  Lueiani  found  that  a 
sen  excretion  of  16.23  grams  decreased  on  the  first  day  of  fasting 


Fig-  17M-- 


I  During  a  Hv^ 


iL     (Be»ediot.) 


J,  on  the  pcventeontli  day  to  T.8  grams,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
5  grams,  on  tlie  tiventy-eiplith  day  to  .">.(>  grams, 
'aton  gives  the  follnwinfi  table  to  show  thnt  durin};  the  first  day 
>  of  a  fapt  the  individual  uses  pmteids  and  fats  as  usual,  but 
illy  he  uses  It'ss  and  Ipsa  proteid  each  day.  Tills  was  the  case  in 
at  for  thirtv  davs  bv  Succi: — 
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Day  of  Fast,  Proidd  in  Orams,  Fat  Used, 

1                                           104  Not  efltimated 

10                                            51  170 

20                                            33  170 

29                                            31  1G3 

Here  the  stored  fats  were  the  chief  source  of  energy. 

In  starvation  the  heart  wastes  but  little — it  lives  upon  the  pro- 
teids  in  the  tissues;  the  central  nervous  system  loses  3  per  cent,  cf 
its  weight;  97  per  cent,  of  the  fat  is  used  up,  and  the  muscles  lose  30 
per  cent,  of  their  weight.  If  a  starving  man  is  suddenly  supplied 
with  proteid  food,  the  man  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  protoid 
so  abundantly  supplied,  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  proteid  ingest^ 
is  retained  or  stored  up.  Hence  the  fasting  man  can  replace  his  pi"o- 
teid  losses  in  a  slow  manner,  even  when  he  has  an  abundance  of  mea^  - 

Composition  of  the  Body. 

An  analysis  of  a  body,  as  a  whole,  is  represented  as  follows: 

Water 64  per  c«it. 

Proteids   16  per  cent. 

Fat    14  per  cent. 

Salts  . .    5  per  cent. 

CarbohydiatoH 1  per  cent. 

The  constituents   of  tlie  body   must  be  constantly  replaced  "^ 

foods.     To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  different  foods  required,  i^^  * 
study  of  diets. 

Diet. 

The  diet  of  a  liealthv  man  has  for  its  aim  not  onlv  to  cover  ^m^^^^^ 
deficit  without  catabolism  eeasin«r  and  of  maintaining  the  system  i:*^^^-  ^ 
state  of  integrity  indispensable  to  its  physiological  functions.     It  »^  ^    ^ 

must  furnisli  to  tlie  organism  a  certain  food  reserve  so  that  the  bc^^^^*^ 

•  1  •  "      — tv 

will  not  lose  its  own  proper  tissue.     To  ascertain  exactly  the  quant  ^        ; 

of   nourishment  necessary   to  keep   the  body-weight  the  same,   it  ^® 

necessary  to  Jiave  recourse  to  ex])eriments. 

Prutfidd  cuiituin  alx)ut   10  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

52         "  carbon. 

7         **  liydrogen. 

23         **  oxyp»n. 

0.5      '*  sulphur. 

r:ir])()liydrjite'<  contain  carbon   44      per  cent. 

liydrogen 6.2         " 

oxyjren 49.4         " 

tat!^  cniitinn  cailxMi 76.5  |>er  cent. 

liy<lr<>p'n 1 1.9         ** 

oxyp'ii 11.5  ** 
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Basal  Requirements. 

The  basal  energy  exchange  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  directly  proportional  to  the  body  surface.  The  con- 
dition of  the  body  also  has  an  influence  on  the  basal  requirement.  Any 
special  consumption  of  either  fat  or  carbohydrate  in  the  body 
metabolism  is  indicated  at  once  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
respiratory  quotient. 

The  Energy  Requirement  of  an  Adult. 

The  minimal  requirement,  according  to  Atwater,  for  a  man  at  rest 
is  2,241  calories.  Hence  a  ration  which  does  not  supply  2,000  calories 
net  must  be  inadequate  for  a  laborer,  for  a  waste  of  10  per  cent,  must 
be  deducted  from  the  calculation  in  determining  the  net  requirement. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  35  degrees  C. 
the  minimal  requirement  for  energy  is  seen.  The  effect  of  temperature 
on  metabolism  is  not  due,  according  to  Voit,  to  rigors  or  to  increased 
respiratory  muscular  activity.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  reflex  stimulus 
of  cold  on  the  skin  which  raises  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  muscles. 

The  amido-acids  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  proteids  are 
equivalent  in  metabolism  to  the  ingested  proteid  itself. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  temperature  on  metabolism,  Bubner  gives 
two  laws,  which  have  been  summarized  by  Lusk: 

First. — The  first  law  is  that  within  limits  normally  compatible 
with  life,  warm-blooded  animals  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
change  in  external  temperature  through  a  reflex  increase  or  decrease 
of  activity  of  their  heat-producing  apparatus.  For  every  state  of 
body  substance  and  for  every  temperature  of  the  environment  there 
is  a  definite  amount  of  heat-loss  to  which  the  organism,  with  the  aid 
of  its  heat-regulating  apparatus,  tends  to  approach. 

Secohd, — The  second  law  is  that  physical  regulation  can  never 
enter  as  a  factor  unless  the  conditions  of  the  first  law  are  fully 
satisfied ;  that  is,  until  the  heat-production  equals  the  requirement 
of  the  organism.  If,  however,  the  heat-production  be  greater  than 
corresponds  to  the  minimal  requirement  for  that  temperature,  then  the 
heat-production  within  certain  limits  remains  independent  of  the 
temperature.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heat-production  does  not 
decrease  on  raising  the  external  temperature,  and  only  increases  when, 
through  increasing  cold,  the  former  heat-production  no  longer  covers 
the  minimal  requirement  of  the  organism  for  heat. 

The  second  law  explains  why  in  certain  cases  after  food  ingestion 
the   carbon   dioxide  excretion   may  remain   constant  with   changing 
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temperatures.  The  increased  heat-production  on  account  of  the 
specific  dynamic  action  of  the  proteid  was  lost  through  the  increased 
evaporation  of  water. 

To  determine  the  energy-value  of  foods  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
that  the  proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  undergo  complete  combustion, 
the  fats  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  proteids  carbonic  acid, 
water  and  urea.     The  mean  value  is  expressed  in  calories : — 

One  gram  of  fat  when  burned  produces  about  9.3  Calories. 
One  gram  of  proteid  when  burned  produces  about  4.1  Calories. 
One  gram  of  carbo-hydrates  when  burned  produces  4.1  Calories. 
One  gram  of  alcohol  when  burned  produces  7  Calories. 

One  large  kilogram  calorie  equals  100  small  calories.  The  large 
Calorie  is  written  with  a  capital  C;  the  small  gram  calorie  with  a 
small  c. 

Isodynamio  Equivalent. — ^Kubner  has  showii  that  the  different 
organic  materials  for  food  can  replace  one  another  in  isodynamic 
quantities ;  that  is,  in  quantities  which  yield  equal  amounts  of  calories. 
The  ratio  or  isodynamic  equivalent  is  as  9.3  to  4.1,  or  2.3  to  1.  Hence 
one  part  of  fat  can  be  used  instead  of  2.3  parts  of  carbohydrates  as 
sugar. 

From  the  point  of  energy- value,  100  grams  of  fat  are  equal  to 
about  225  grams  of  proteids  or  carbohydrates.  In  this  way  we 
calculate  the  energy-value  of  our  foods.  A  great  number  of  analyses 
have  shown  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  foods  are  not  absorbed; 
hence  some  calories  are  lost,  and  must  be  noted  in  making  up  the 
number  of  calories  needed  in  making  out  a  diet  table. 

In  the  natural  diet  of  the  average  man  the  carbohydrates  repre- 
sent two-thirds  of  total  energy  and  the  other  third  represents  in  equal 
parts  the  proteids  and  fats.  This  division  of  energy  from  the  three 
kinds  of  food  is  the  same  for  a  person  who  rests  or  who  does  work. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  indicates  that  the  organism  is  able  by 
work  to  utilize  these  three  kinds  of  food,  25  per  cent,  of  which  energy 
is  transformed  into  mechanical  work,  and  75  per  cent,  of  which 
energ}'  is  transformed  into  heat. 

At  different  periods  of  life  (1)  the  proportion  of  proteid 
remains  nearly  constant  in  the  diet;  (2)  in  the  nursling  the  fats  in 
the  diet  give  half  the  total  energ}'  in  the  nursling,  in  the  infant  a  third 
and  in  the  adult  a  sixth;  (3)  the  carbohydrates  furnish  a  third  of 
the  total  energ}'  for  the  nursling,  a  half  for  the  infant  and  two-thirds 
for  the  adult. 

In  order  to  establish  a  rational  diet  for  a  man  we  must  remember 
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the  isodynamic  principle  of  foods  that  have  the  same  caloric  value. 
It  suffices  to^umish  the  organism  with  a  sufficient  number  of  calories, 
provided  three  conditions  are  fulfilled:^  (1)  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  digestibility  of  the  food,  for  only  the  absorbed  foods 
furnish  the  energy ;  (2)  it  is  neqessary  to  count  the  need  of  a  minimum 
of  nitrogen;  (3)  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  should  not  exceed  the 
digestive  capacity  and  cause  trouble.  A  man  cannot  live  exclusively 
on  meat,  for  after  many  days  there  will  be  vomiting  and  diarrhoea ;  a 
man  cannot  eat  potatoes  alone,  for  the  quantity  ingested  would  be  such 
that  the  digestive  tract  would  not  tolerate  it.  Suppose  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  diet  which  will  furnish  2,700  calories,  and  as  one-tenth  will 
not  be  absorbed,  we  will  have  to  furnish  a  food  whose  caloric  value  is 
3,000.  In  giving  him  100  grams  of  proteids  we  will  satisfy  greatly  his 
need  of  nitrogen;  these  100  grams  correspond  to  410  calories.  Still 
we  need  2,599  calories,  which  we  can  furnish  by  278  grams  of  fat  or 
632  grams  of  carbohydrates,  or  a  convenient  mixture  of  fats  and 
carbohydrates. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  we  must 
note  the  following  facts:  (1)  The  digestive  tract  does  not  work  well 
with  large  doses  of  fats,  it  supports  better  carbohydrates;  (2)  on  the 
other  hand,  the  carbohvdrates  are  less  costlv  than  fats.  Hence  it  is 
practically  advantageous  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fats  and  increase 
the  carbohydrates.  In  practice  we  usually  take  one  gram  of  fat  to  ten 
grams  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  of  poor  people,  and  one  gram  of 
fat  to  five  grams  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet  of  wealthy  people. 
Hence  to  furnish  the  2,700  calories  demanded  we  would  use  the 
following  diet : — 

100  gr.  proteids 410.0  calories. 

55  gr.  fats   511.5 

607  gr.  carbohydrates 2078.7 

3000.2         (Abthus.) 
Loss  of  10  per  cent 300.0 


2700.2 


Dr.   W.   S.   Hall's  balance  sheet   for  man  at  light  work  is   as 

follows : —  Income 

in  calories. 

Proteids 110  grams  x  4100    451.000 

Fat 100  gramsx9400     940,000 

Carbohydrates 400  grams  x  4180    1,672,000 


«  Arthus:     "Elements  de  Physiologie,"  1905. 


3,063,000 
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Expenditure : — 


Expenditure 
in  calories. 


1.  Mechanical  work,  212.750  kilogram  meters..      500.00 

(425.5  gram  meters  equivalent  to  a  calorie.) 

2.  Heat  lost  in  2340  grams  of  excreta 58.500 

(Cooling  from  37''  C.  to  12**  C.;  2340  x  25.) 
3  Heat  required  to  warm   13,000  grams  of  air 

from  12**  C.  to  37*'  C 84.500 

Specific  heat  of  air,  0.26: 
(13.00x25x0.26.) 

4.  Evaporating  330  grams  of  wjiter  from  lungs. .      192.000 

(1  gram  requires  .682  calories.) 

5.  Evaporating  660  grams  of  water  from  skin . .      384.000 

6.  Radiation  and  conduction  fiom  skin,  about.  .       184.000 

3,063.000 

Atwater  concludes  that  the  energy  requirements  of  the  diet  vary  as 

follows : —         • 

Calories. 

Man  without  muscular  work 2700 

Man  with  light  muscular  work 3000 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  work 3500 

Man  with  severe  muscular  work 4500 

Chittenden  made  experiments  upon  soldiers  and  athletes  for  six 
months.  The  118  grams  of  proteid  necessary  per  day,  according  to 
Voit,  means  at  least  16  grams  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  when  this  food 
is  metabolized  in  the  form  of  urea,  uric  acid  and  purin  bases. 
Minkowski  has  shown  that  adenin,  one  of  the  purin  bases  found  in  the 
breaking  down  of  cell-nuclei,  has  a  marked  toxic  action  on  dogs  and 
man.  It  has  a  local  action  on  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  deposition  in 
the  kidney  itself  of  spheroliths  of  uric  acid  or  urate,  which  leads  to 
acute  nephritis,  albuminuria  and  speedy  death  of  the  animal.  The 
alloxuric  bases  also  cause  fever,  when  given  by  the  mouth  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  It  is  evident  that  the  products  of  proteid  metabolism 
are  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  body,  especially  so  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  proteid  food  consumed.  Chittenden  reduced  the  food  of  the 
soldiers  one-half  to  one-third   of  the   amount   ordinarilv   considered 

ft' 

necessary.  After  the  body  had  once  adjusted  itself  to  these  new  con- 
ditions, the  body-weight  remained  at  a  stationary  condition.  There 
was  a  marked  increase  in  physical  strength  ;  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
physical  or  mental  vigor,  or  any  change  in  the  ha?moglobin  or  in  the 
number  of  erythrocytes.  An  excess  of  proteid  over  that  which  is 
really  needed  for  these  purposes  causes  so  much  unnecessary  strain  upon 
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the  organism.  It  imposes  a  needless  labor  on  the  excretory  organs. 
Moderation  in  the  taking  of  proteid  foods  means  a  great  saving  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  body  machinery,  especially  the  kidneys. and  liver, 
and  a  lessened  production  of  uric  acid. 

A  vegetable  dietarj^  is  not  desirable,  for  the  vegetable  proteids 
in  decomposition  differ  much  more  in  amido-acids  from  the  serum 
proteids  than  the  animal  food  proteids.  Hence  a  mixed  diet,  having 
proteids  of  varying  composition,  is  needed,  for  the  absence  of  amido- 
acids  in  a  food  proteid  can  be  replaced  by  another  food  proteid  having 
a  comparative  excess  of  the  same  amido-acids. 

Benedict  concludes  that  Chittenden's  permanent  restrictions  of 
proteid  ingested  is  decidedly  disadvantageous  and  not  without  possible 
danger.  Magnus  Levy  does  not  believe  that  the  products  of  nitrog- 
enous decomposition  are  injurious  to  a  healthy  man,  or  that  the  toxines 
formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  from  an  excessive  proteid  diet  are  so 
dangerous  as  they  are  held  to  be.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver  or 
kidneys  or  nervous  system,  the  excess  of  proteid  may  be  injurious. 

Tigerstedt*  states  that  a  man  can  perform  work  and  be  in  nitrogen 
equilibrium  on  a  less  quantity  of  proteid  than  held  necessary  by  Voit. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  these  experiments  that  proteid  should  be 
diminished.  He  holds  tHat  the  diet  should  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  proteid. 

Eubner  believes  that  meat  is  the  best  proteid  for  the  masses.  He 
considers  that  for  a  person  who  worked  for  an  average  number  of  hours 
daily,  the  amount  of  albumin  should  be  131  grams,  whilst  118  grams 
must  be  regarded  as  the  minimum.  The  excess  over  the  amount 
necessary  in  the  laboratory  experiment  senses  partly  as  a  safety  valve 
and  partly  to  cover  the  needs  of  heavier  work.* 

Forster  also  states  that  fats  could  not  be  utilized  to  a  full  extent 
as  long  as  the  body  was  kept  on  a  minimum  of  proteid.  Animals  which 
were  underfed  for  a  considerable  period  could  not  always  be  refattened. 
He  also  noted  the  diminished  production  of  agglutinins  during  under- 
feeding.' 

Leathes  states  "the  food  of  an  infant  in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  year  is  commonly  and  normally  about  two  pints  of  milk.  Even 
taking  this  to  contain  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  proteids,  that  gives  17 
grams  daily,  or  2  grams  per  kilogram,  and  this  estimate,  which  is 


■  Untersuchungen    fiber  die  Ernillirung  der  T<andv<5lkerung  in  Finnland 
von  Sigfrid  Sundstri>m,  1908. 

*3riti8h  Med.  Jour.,  p.  1077,  1907. 

•British  Med.  Jour.,  p.  1077,  1907. 
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certainly  not  high,  is  more  than  the  conventional  adult  diet  provides 
and  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  minimum.  It  is  indeed  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in  infancy  is  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  body-weight  than  at  any  other  period  of  hfe.  If 
ten  times  the  minimum  rate  is  the  normal  diet  provided  by  nature,  then 
even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  growth,  the 
minimum  can  hardly  be  normal  for  the  adult  nor  the  amount 
ordinarily  taken  a  very  great  deviation  from  the  prescriptions  of 
nature.^^ 

Albertoni  and  Rossi  foimd  that  when  the  Italian  peasants,  with 
a  diet  from  birth  of  vegetables  only,  had  proteid  added,  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  haemoglobin,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  augmented, 
the  strength  of  the  body  was  greater,  and  their  ability  to  perform 
their  various  duties  was  greater.  Their  psychical  functions  were  also 
better. 

Baron  Kakaki  showed  that  a  disease  called  kakke  disappeared 
from  the  Japanese  navy  when  the  proteid  in  their  diet  was  increased. 
These  men  previously  had  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  in  proportion  to 
the  proteid.  Other  diseases  also  were  less  with  the  increase  of  proteid 
diet. 

MetaboHsm  In  Fever. 

There  is  an  increase  of  proteid  destruction  during  fever.  The 
creatinin  excretion  is  also  augmented,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  total  nitrogen  excretion.  This  increase  of  proteid  metabolism  is 
due  to  the  toxines  of  the  bacteria  in  great  part  and  not  to  the  increase 
of  temperature.  Eolly  found  the  amount  of  glycogen  diminished  in 
toxic  fever  and  in  fever  due  to  puncture,  or  what  is  called  neurogenic 
fever. 

Hirsh,  ^liiller  and  Rollv  liold  that  in  an  infectious  fever  we  have 
two  parallel  processes:  (1)  a  specific  toxic  breaking  down  of  proteid 
by  the  bacteria,  and  (2)  a  central  excitation  in  the  sense  of  a  neuro- 
genic fever.  Ott  and  Scott  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
glycogen-froe  rabbits  with  B.-tetra-hydro-naphthylamin,  which  pro- 
duced a  fever.  This  fever  is  neurogenic,,  as  it  does  not  ensue  after  a 
section  behind  the  tuber  cinereum.  Here  the  drug  must  have  produced 
fever  through  an  action  on  the  proteids,  as  no  glycogen  was  present. 
Roily  found  in  glycogen-free  rabbits  that  puncture  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  a  thermogenic  center,  caused  no  fever.  We  think  that  the 
puncture  was  simply  too  weak  a  stimulant  to  the  enfeebled  thermo- 
genic center  of  a  rabbit  starved  and  exercised  by  strjxhnia  spasms. 
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When  a  more  powerful  chemical  stimulant,  as  the  naphthalin  com- 
pound, was  used  then  fever  was  produced  in  the  glycogen-free  rabbit* 
In  neurogenic  fever  there  is  an  increased  excretion  of  urea. 

Nearly  all  observers  agree  that  in  fever  there  is  an  increasing 
proteid  metabolism,  but  no  increased  fat  metabolism  except  such  as 
may  result  from  inanition  in  the  individual.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  in  the  puncture  of  the  thermogenic  centers  and  in  infectious 
fevers,  that  they  both  produce  fever  by  an  action  on  the  thermogenic 
centers.  As  Aronsohn  has  contended,  there  is  no  toxic  destruction  of 
proteid  except  through  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  thermogenic  centers. 
The  intracellular  ferments  also  have  a  share  in  the  metabolic  changes 
of  fever. 

An  increased  destruction  of  proteid  ensues  in  fever  where  there  is 
a  paucity  of  glycogen  and  fat.  The  same  series  of  metabolic  changes 
ensue  in  both  infectious  and  neurogenic  fever. 

Obesity. 

Obesity  is  produced  by  all  the  causes  which  slow  the  organic 
oxidations,  as  sedentary  life,  absence  of  work  or  locomotion,  and 
insufficiency  of  air  and  light.  Predisposing  causes  are  heredity, 
anaemia  and  sexual  influences.  Alcohol  is  not  the  direct  cause  of 
obesity,  but  causes  it  by  sparing  the  fat  combustion  in  the  diet. 

There  is  a  method  of  reducing  obesity  known  as  Banting's  method, 
named  after  an  Englishman  of  that  name.  The  method  is  to  eat 
almost  exclusively  proteids,  the  patient  obtaining  his  fat  in  his  body> 
although  some  fat  is  produced  by  the  proteids. 

In  the  Oertel  method  of  treating  obesity,  the  cardiac  muscle  is 
strengthened  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  food  one-half  and  of  water 
still  more,  and  by  using  carefully  regulated  exercise.  The  nitrogenous 
foods  are  in  this  plan  increased,  and  the  nonnitrogenous  decreased. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANIMAL   HBAT. 

Inorganic  bodies  have  a  constant  tendency,  either  by  losing  or 
gaining  heat,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
media  or  pbjects.  They  may  be  artificially  cooled  or  artificially 
heated  to  all  possible  degrees. 

Living  plants  and  animals  also  receive  and  give  oflf  heat  physic — 
ally;    but,  in  addition,  they  possess  a  common  power  of  resisting 
external  temperatures.     With  the  plants  this  power  is  very  feeble  im 
degree;  with  animals  it  is  more  marked.     Among  the  higher  animals^ 
especially,  is  there  an  inherent  power  to  maintain  a  temperature  that 
differs  from  that  of  the  surrounding  media.     Since  living  animals, 
like  dead  ones  and  inorganic  bodies,  exhibit  the  same  physical  phe- 
nomena of  absorption,  conduction,  and  radiation  of  heat,  they  un- 
dergo constant  changes ;    these  are  usually  in  the  direction  of  loss  of 
heat.     Hence  there  must   exist  within   them   a   power  of   constant 
renewal  or  production  of  heat  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost.     This 
function  of  producing  heat  is  universal  with  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  all  of  the  processes  of  life  are  influenced  by  it.     Certainly 
the  higher  animals  have  within  their  bodies  not  only  some  means  to 
produce  heat,  but  some  mechanism  whereby  the  production  and  los> 
are  regulated.     Thus,  though   the   temperature  of   the   surrounding 
atmosphere  be  very  high,  as  in  midsummer,  or  very  low,  as  in  mid- 
winter, yet  the  standard  temperature  of  the  animal's  ])ody  remains 
uniform  and  constant.     The  energy  necessary  to  accomplish  this  is 
known  as  animal  heat. 

Physical  Heat. — Heat  is  a  form  of  energy  exhibited  by  matter. 
We  cannot  create  or  destrov  either. 

Energy  is  the  power  to  do  work.  Any  agent  that  is  capable  of 
doing  work  is  said  to  possess  this  property.  Tlie  quantity  of  energy 
that  it  possesses  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  do.  When 
a  body  is  hot  it  possesses  a  store  of  energy  which  may  be  exhibited  by 
the  heated  matter. 

Eneriry  is  known  in  tiro  forms:  1.  The  energy  possessed  by  a 
body  in  consequence  of  its  velocity  is  known  as  energy  of  motion,  or 
kinetic  energy.     The  body  in  motion  which  has  this  kinetic  energy 
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municates  it  to  some  other  body  during  the  process  of  bringing  it 
Jst.    This  is  the  fundamental  form  of  energy. 
2.  The  other  form  of  energy  which  a  body  may  have  depends  not 
I  its  own  state,  but  upon  its  position  with  respect  to  other  bodies. 
I  the  energy  possessed  by  a  mass  in  consequence  of  its  having 

raised  from  the  ground.     Potential  energy  can  exist  in  a  body, 
f  whose  parts  are  at  rest. 

Hubner  and  Atwater  have  shown  that  the  law  of  conservation  of 
ly  is  also  applicable  to  the  living  body.     The  metabolism  of  the 

and  tissues  liberates  their  stored  energy  and  converts  it  into 
and  motion. 

Radiant  heat  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  that  which  we  call 
When  detected  by  the  thermometer  or  by  the  sensation  of  heat, 
called  radiant  heat. 

When  equal  weights  of  quicksilver  and  water  are  mixed  together, 
esulting  temperature  is  not  the  mean  of  the  temperature  of  the 
dientfl.  The  effect  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  raising  the 
erature  of  two  bodies  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  matter 
le  bodies,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  matter  of  which  each  is 
&d.  This  is  called  capacity  of  heat,  or  specific  heat. 
The  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat  is  the  number  of  units  required 
ise  that  body  one  degree  of  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of 
ly  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  that  body 
legree  to  the  quantity  required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water 
legree. 

Latent  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  must  be  communicated 
e  body  in  a  given  state  to  convert  it  into  another  state  without 
png  the  temperature.  Avery  describes  it  as  follows: — 
The  latent  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is 
:o  thermometric  measurement  during  liquefaction  or  vaporation, 
le  amount  of  heat  that  must  be  communicated  to  a  body  to 
re  its  condition  without  changing  its  temperature. 
The  higher  the  temperature  of  a  body,  the  greater  is  its  radi- 
.  When  the  temperature  of  bodies  is  unequal,  the  hotter  bodies 
?mit  more  heat  by  radiation  than  they  receive  from  the  colder, 
efore,  on  the  whole,  heat  will  be  lost  by  hotter  and  gained  b} 
r  bodies  until  thermal  equilibrium  is  attained. 
The  cause  of  heat  is  popularly  explained  to-day  by  what  is  known 
e  ''undulatory  theory."  According  to  this  doctrine  the  heat  of 
'y  is  caused  by  an  extremely  rapid  oscillating  or  vibratory  motion 
3  molecules.     The  hottest  bodies  are  those  in  which  the  vibra- 

34 
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tions  have  both  the  greatest  velocity  and  the  greatest  amplitude. 
Hence,  heat  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  condition  of  matter.  It  is  a 
condition  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  When 
a  heated  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  cooler  one,  the  former  gives 
more  molecular  motion  than  it  receives;  but  the  loss  of  the  former 
is  the  equivalent  of  gain  of  the  latter. 

Animal  Heat. — Within  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  animals,  processes  of  oxidation  are  continually  going  on. 
Oxygen  passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood  to  be  thus  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.     In  like  manner  the  oxidizable  bodies,  which 
are  principally  foods,  pass  by   the  processes  of  digestion  into  the 
blood  finally  to  reach  every  part  of  the  body.     The  gases,  liquids, 
and  solids   which  enter  the   body   are   loaded   with   energy.    These 
various  Ijodies  are   intimatelv  concerned   in  the  different  chemical 
processes    which    sum    up    metabolism:     that    is,    those    phenomena 
whereby  living  organisms  are  capable  of  incorporating  into  their  tis* 
sues,  substances  obtained  from  their  food.     Metabolism  is  also  coH' 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  a  store  of  potential  energy  which  may 
readily  he  transformed  into  kinetic  energy,  as  manifested  in  muscular 
work  and  heat.     Within  the  l)ody  the  assimilable  substances  undergo 
many  chemical  changes,  and  finally  leave  it  in  forms  quite  different 
from  those  cm  entering  it.     The  oxygen  inspired  combines  mainly  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen  to  fonn  carbon  anhydride  and  water,  while  the 
more  complicated  compounds  are  reduced  to  simple  bodies,  to  be 
excreted  as  such.     In  the  ])r()(('ss  of  disintegrating  these  compounds 
— in  fact,  in  cataholisni  in  gont*ral — one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults is  the  prod  net  i(ni  of  hent.     The  energy  enters  the  body  as  poten- 
tial (MUTgy  stored  ii])  in  the  food.     By  chemical  processes  it  becomes 
evolved  into  kinc^tic  enerixy  and  li(»at.     Animal  heat  is  the  accompani- 
nR'iit   of   Ihe   formation   of   carbonic   acid,  urea,   and    other   excreted 
])rodncts.     According  to  our  tiicory  of  licat.  the  animal  heat  due  to 
iiictaholic  processes  must  re])resent  to  us  vibrations  of  the  corporeal 
atoms. 

Other  Sources. —  HouLddv  sneakinLr.  the  muscles  constitute  about 
on(^-]ialf  of  tile  wliole  mass  of  tlu»  ])0(ly,  the  hones  the  other  half.  As 
hut  little  oxidation  occurs  in  the  hones,  the  muscles  must'  be  the 
chief  s<'at  of  heat-pro<lu(ti(m.  ^luscular  exercise?  greatly  increases 
the  metal)oli<m  and  the  fO.  excreted,  hut  there  is  an  accompanying 
incr(\ns(^  in  heat-])ro(hu'tiou.  In  health  the  uuiscles  yield  four-fifihs 
of  the  hody  heat. 

The  sccrf'tiiK)  f/hnnls  are  known  to  he  centers  of  thermogenesis 


■» 
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veil.  The  alimentary  canal  during  digestion  and  also  the  liver  are 
very  marked  sources.  In  fact,  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  the 
warmest  part  of  the  body.  The  function  of  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  bones  is  not  a  very  slight  source  of  warmth. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  that  the  processes  of 
oxidation  are  concerned  not  only  in  the  combustion  of  the  digested 
foodstuffs,  but  also  of  the  cells  of  the  body.  It  is  the  oxidation  of 
their  protoplasm  that  evolves  warmth. 

Wann-blooded  and  Cold-blooded  Animals. — Depending  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  temperature  of  the  animal's  body  and  that  of 
the  enveloping  media  there  are  two  great  classes:  homothermal  and 
poii'ilofhermal. 

The  homothermaly  or  warm-blooded,  animals  include  the  higher 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  whom  the  temperature  remains 

« 

fairly  constant  despite  variations  in  temperature  of  the  enveloping 
media.  The  temperature  of  this  class  of  animals  is  high,  but  uni- 
form. Should  homothermal  animals  remain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  a  cold  medium,  their  heat-producing  organs  become 
more  active  in  order  to  compensate  for  that  lost  rapidly  by  radiation. 
When  they  remain  in  very  warm  media,  heat-production  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Poikilothermaly  or  cold-blooded,  animals  constitute  that  class  of 
lower  animals  whose  temperature  bears  a  very  intimate  relationship 
^^d  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  enveloping  media.     Their  tem- 
perature is  thus  subject  to  very  considerable  variations,  although  it 
^*5  ^Ivays  slightly  above  that  of  its  surroundings.     When  the  tempera- 
^^ire  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  raised,  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
cfucod  within  poikilothermal  animals  is  increased.     Inversely,  when 
^^    enveloping  temperature  falls,  the  heat-production  within  the  ani- 
^^^1  is  diminished.     This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  and 
**^^t  invertebrates. 

However,  the  line  of  deniarkation  between  the  two  classes  of 

*^^  ^  mals  is  not  a  very  clear  and  decisive  one.     For  there  are  some 

-|-    ^  ^  mals,  as  the  bat  and  dormouse,  which  t^i^om  to  be  intermediary. 

^      summertime  they  possess  a  hi^jjh  temperature  that  is  independent 

their  surroundings;    in  winter  they  become  dormant  and  hiber- 


-  "te.     While  in  this  latter  condition  their  temperature  varies  with 

^^«t  of  the  enveloping  medium. 

Temperature  of  Man. — Although  the  blood  in  circulation  tends 
distribute  the  heat  of  the  ])odv  uniformly,  vet  there  are  found 
ight  variations  in  different  regions.     These  regions  arc  principally 
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upon  the  surface,  where  exposure  is  such  that  the  leveling  fane 
of  the  blood  is  hindered.  The  mean,  daily  temperature  of  a  he! 
man  varies  between  98°  and  99°  F.  In  the  rectum  it  is  98.98' 
in  the  axilla,  98.45°  F.;  in  the  mouth,  98.36°  F.  Theae  fig 
represent  the  averages  obtained  from  rarioua  observations,  but  I 
too,  ere  subject  to  various  variations  from  exercise,  rapid  resiuiG 
food  within  the  alimentary  tract,  etc. 

From  frequent  observations  and  numerous  tables  it  wi 
found  that  the  mean  rectal  temperature  of  other  Tnamtaala  it,  fo 
most  part,  higher  than  that  of  man.  In  the  case  with  biidi 
temperature  averages  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than  tl 
mammals.     In  securing  these  observations  it  is  always  a 


Kiy.   I7lt.-V»riati 
H-ithii 
L arcardlng  to  v,  LI crtHTDii' liter    J accardlng  to  JQrieiiMD. 

the  iinimal  should  not  struggle  t'ithor  before  insertion  or  durit 
lime  tliut  the  thcriiiomcter  is  in  pnsitinii.  A  faulty  reading 
itiuih  jis  llircc  ilcj;rccs  niav  occur  ivlu'U  X\u:  animal  struggles  ( 
befii  j.rt'viousty  .■liasrd. 

Hibernation. — Many  auituiil;;  rcfiitlarly  nt  the  approach  oi 
wcatbiT  trnulually  lose  llicir  uciivitii's  tmlil  Ihey  apparently 
lost  all  of  tboir  funrlious  iui.l  lire  dornuiut.  Such  a  state  is  k 
as  hihiTiHilion.  'i"lic  tciiipcriilurc  oli  tlif  aiiiiual's  body  is  but  a 
above  that  iif  tin.'  fiurniurKHriK  ulruo^iiliciv.  The  respiration 
fircatiy  .l.Trcas.'d  in  nuuib.-r.  wliilr  llir  iliytbm  is  of  the  Ch 
Stokcji  ty]ie.  Tbo  licarfs  aclion  in  jioiut  of  force  and  frequei 
niiu-h  rciliLcid  duritifi  bibernation.  .\niinuls  whose  hearts  d 
active  life  beat   one  liuailrt'il  or  luoie  now  register  but  fourte 
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tirtem  per  minute.  The  digestive  powers  are  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
while  afl  to  Us  nervous  Bensibilitiea  the  animal  is  very  markedly 
depreeeed. 

The  auatening  from  hibernation  is  a  most  interesting  phenom- 
enon in  so  far  as  the  rise  of  the  animal'a  temperature  is  very  sud- 
den. So  sudden  is  the  rise  and  in  so  short  a  time  is  it  accomplished 
that  it  surpasses  the  most  rapid  rise  in  temperature  of  any  fever. 
\Vith  proportionate  (-clerity  are  the  vital  functions  spurred  on  to 
ictivity. 

Kodifying  Influences. — Close  observation  shows  that  there  occur 
•light  variations  in  man's  daily  temperatnre.  It  is  found  to  rise 
during  the  late  morninj  and  afternoon;  to  fall  during  the  evening 
ittrly  morning.  Ficause  of  differences  in  age  of  subjects,  modes 
l-lhtDg,  climate,  otu.,  observers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  maximum 
1  niflimuni  tem['fratures.  However,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that 
^'Suximum  temper:)  lure  is  attained  about  from  5  to  5  o'clock  in 
tftemoon,  while  the  minimum  is  registered  at  from  3  to  5  o'clock 
ling.  The  range  of  difference  averages  about  1°  C. 
^Caubss. — Probably  the  two  most  important  causes  for  these  nor- 
xiations  are  musi:ular  adivily  and  food-ingeslion.  It  is  during 
'Sky  that  man.  as  a  rule,  is  most  active  and  it  is  then  that  he 
*lly  replenishes  the  waste  of  his  body  by  the  consumption  of  a 
r.  ''*Per  amount  of  food.  Naturally  he  will  be  most  inactive  during 
'"«  night;  his  boiiUy  /unctions  will  he  depressed  at  that  time  so  that 
™*t  so  much  heat  will  be  generated  as  the  economy  needs. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  points  of 
'^iperature  in  man  can  be  inverted.  Thus,  it  a  man  change  his 
*>^«  of  life  80  that  he  continue  to  work  for  a  considerable  length  of 


*»»ne 


i  and  sleep  in  the  daytime,  after  a  week's  time  there  will 


*ioied  a  gradual  change  toward  inversion.     It  is  well  to  note  a.^,.. 
^t  the  high  and  low  points  of  temperature  of  the  body  correspond 
those  times  when  the  external  temperature  is  high  and  low,  reapec- 
^ely.     Radiation  may  thus  be  a  not  inconsiderable  factor. 

Age. — Just  before  birth  the  infant's  temperature  is  generally 
^*^*>iewhat  higher  than  that  of  its  mother's  uterus.  After  birth  and 
,  ^*ing  the  first  few  weeks  the  temperature  remains  fairly  constant, 
-"**t  still  a  little  high.  There  is  a  fall  of  one-tenth  or  two-tenths 
""^airi  infancy  to  puberty;  a  like  amount  from  the  latter  period  to 
^^iddle  life,  when  there  occurs  a  slight  rise. 

During  mvscular  work  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  but,  by 
^ason  of  compensatory  measures,  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
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tion  is  almost  proportionately  increased.  So  nearly  are  the  genera- 
tion and  loss  balanced  that  during  actual  work  there  is  registered 
but  a  rise  ol*  a  degree  and  a  fraction.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
muscular  activity  the  temperature  very  rapidly  falls  to  normal. 
Mental  work  causes  a  rise  of  both  the  general  as  well  as  local  tem- 
perature of  the  brain  and  head.  The  increase  registered  is  usually 
about  0.1°  C. 

Food  causes  a  very  slight  rise  in  temperature;  sleep,  in  itself, 
has  no  cfTect.  Inactivity  is  a  very  marked  factor  in  producing  a  fall. 
As  inaction  is  very  prominent  during  sleep,  the  latter  has  been 
erroneously  given  the  credit  for  causing  the  drop  in  temperature. 
Lying  perfectly  quiet  ^ill  produce  identical  results.  Because  of  the 
heat,  tlie  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  possess  a  slightly  higher 
temperature.     The  difference  is  less  than  1°  C. 

Extremes  of  Temperature. — During  excessively  hot  spells  in 
summertime  when  the  temperature  of  the  enveloping  atmosphere  i* 
considerably  above  that  of  the  normal  body-temperature,  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  not  been  raised  one 
degree.  This  result  is  mainly  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  heat 
extracted  from  the  body's  surface  during  evaporation. 

The  limit  of  extreme  cold  is  reached  when  the  lymph  within  the 
animal's  tissues  is  frozen.  Fishes  have  been  incased  within  ice  and 
then  found  completely  recovered  upon  being  thawed  out  and  placed 
in  a  warmer  medium.  Normally,  the  range  of  temperature  in  a  man 
is  about  l""  C,  However,  drunkards  have  l)een  known,  after  exposure 
to  extreme  c-oUK  to  have  a  bodily  temperature  as  low  as  24°  C.  with- 
out fatalitv. 

Cases  of  temperature  as  hi^li  as  io^  C.  have  been  noted  and  yet 
reeoverv  has  taken  ]>laoe.  P^xperimentally,  Bernard  found  that. 
when  the  internal  temperature  of  rabbits  was  raised  to  45°  C,  they 
dieil.  Aeeordinir  to  his  view,  death  txeurred  as  the  result  of  stop- 
pjiire  of  tile  heart  from  the  hot,  eireulating  blood,  causing  rigor 
tih'rtis  o['  I  lie  niusviilatiire  of  tliis  oriian. 

Temperature  of  the  Blood. —  The  averaiie  temperature  of  the 
blooil  is  :>:>^'  ('..  luit  there  ari-  found  luunerous  variations  in  different 
reiiion^.  The  Mootl  o(  the  superlieial  veins  is  cooler  than  that  of 
the  :!^!er!^.al  \ein<,  <hie  to  nrt^lonired  exposure  while  traversing  the 
eour-^r  ot"  :!:»'  fv^rnn  r.  Tlie  wnrniesi  Mooil  of  the  bodv  is  that  of  the 
h,:r  :•■•'•<.  Ti^'  Mootl  in  the  veir.s  is  cooler  than  the  blood  in  the 
ot^rri  spoi.iii'.^i:  arteries,  ihie  to  the  more  superficial  position  of  the 
former.     The  lemporaturo  of  the  blood  of  the  left  heart  is  some- 
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what  lower  than  that  of  the  right.  This  has  been  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  heart  is  in  closer  proximity  to  the  warm  liver; 
also^  that  the  blood  going  to  the  left  heart  has  been  cooled  from  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  during  respiration. 

Estimation  of  Temperature. — Our  knowledge  as  to  difference  in 
degree  of  the  heat  of  the  same  or  different  bodies  is  gained  by  ther- 
mometr}'.  Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  tempera- 
tures. Their  principle  is  based  upon  the  physical  phenomenon  of 
expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  Liquids  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Mercury  and  alcohol  are  the  only  two  liquids  used. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  is  the  one  most  extensively  used. 
It  consists  of  a  capillary  glass  tube,  at*  the  end  of  which  is  blown  a 
bulb.     Both  the  bulb  and  portion  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury. 
The  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  registered  by  a  scale  which  is  grad- 
uated either  upon  the  stem  itself  or  upon  a  frame  to  which  it  is 
attached.     On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France,  the 
stem  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  or  degrees;   this  division  is 
known  as  the  Centigrade  scale.     In  England,  Holland,  and  North 
America  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  used.     Its  stem  is  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  between  zero  and  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

Estimation  of  Heat. — Calorimetry  is  the  measuring  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  results  from  the  transformation  of  energy.  By  it 
is  learned  the  amouut  of  heat  possessed  by  any  body,  and  what 
amount  of  heat  the  latter  is  capable  of  producing.  Calorimetric 
measurements  are  expressed  in  thermal  units,  A  certain  quantity  of 
heat  with  which  all  other  quantities  are  compared  is  known  as  a 
thermal,  or  heat,  unit. 

A  thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  from  one  defined  temperature  to  another  defined 
temperature.  A  particular  thermal  unit  has  been  called  by  some 
authors  a  Calorie.  It  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  water  1^  C.  An  English  heat  unit  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  elevate  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  One 
Calorie  equals  3.96  English  heat  units.  In  Germany  scientists  fre- 
quently use  the  word  calorie^  but  moan  the  gram-calorie.  It  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  to  elevate  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  gram  of  water  1°  C. 

The  whole  science  of  animal  heat  is  founded  upon  thermometry 
and  calorimetry,  as  well  as  the  indirect  method  of  calculating  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  from  the  quantity  of  nutritive  materials 
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certainly  not  high^  is  more  than  the  conventional  adult  diet  proridtt 
and  from  five  to  ten  times  a8  much  as  the  minimum.  It  is  indeed  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in  infancy  is  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  body-weight  than  at  any  other  period  of  Ufe.  H 
ten  times  the  minimum  rate  is  the  normal  diet  provided  by  nature,  then 
even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  growth,  the 
minimum  can  hardlv  be  normal  for  the  adult  nor  the  amount 
ordinarily  taken  a  very  great  deviation  from  the  prescriptions  of 
nature.'' 

Albertoni  and  Rossi  found  that  when  the  Italian  peasants,  with 
a  diet  from  birth  of  vegetables  only,  had  proteid  added,  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  haemoglobin,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  augmented, 
the  strength  of  the  body  was  greater,  and  their  ability  to  perfonn 
their  various  duties  was  greater.  Their  psychical  functions  were  also 
better. 

Baron  Kakaki  showed  that  a  disease  called  kakke  disappeared 
from  the  Japanese  navy  when  the  proteid  in  their  diet  was  increased. 
These  men  previously  had  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  in  proportion  to 
the  proteid.     Other  diseases  also  were  less  with  the  increase  of  proteid 
diet. 

Metabolism  in  Fever. 

There  is  an  increase  of  proteid  destruction  during  fever.  The 
creatinin  excretion  is  also  augmented,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  aa 
the  total  nitrogen  excretion.  This  increase  of  proteid  metabolism  is 
due  to  the  toxines  of  the  bacteria  in  great  part  and  not  to  the  increase 
of  temperature.  Kolly  found  tlie  amount  of  glycogen  diminished  in 
toxic  fever  and  in  fever  due  to  puncture,  or  what  is  called  neurogenic 
fever. 

ITirsli,  cruller  and  I?olly  liohl  that  in  an  infectious  fever  we  have 
two  parallel  ])rooopses:  (1)  a  specifio  t(^xic  breaking  down  of  proteid 
bv  the  bacteria,  and  (2)  a  central  excitation  in  the  sense  of  a  neuro- 
gcnic  fever.  Ott  and  Svoit  have  made  a  nunihcr  of  experiments  upon 
glyco^u'n-frce  ral)i)its  with  B.-tetra-liydro-naiilithylamin,  which  pro- 
duced a  fev(»r.  This  fever  is  ncnrorrenic,.  as  it  doe?  not  ensue  after  a 
section  behind  the  tuber  cinereuni.  TTen»  the  drug  must  have  produced 
fever  throu^rli  an  action  on  the  proteid?,  as  no  glycogen  was  present. 
Eolly  found  in  glyco<ren-free  rabbits  tliat  puncture  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  a  11iermo<renic  center,  caused  no  fever.  We  think  that  the 
puncture  was  simply  too  weak  a  stimulant  to  the  enfeebled  thermo- 
genic center  of  a  rabbit  stan'ed  and  exercis(?d  by  strychnia  spasms. 
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Hien  a  more  powerful  chemical  stimulant,  as  the  naphthalin  com- 
ound,  was  used  then  fever  was  produced  in  the  glyeogen-free  rabbit, 
n  neurogenic  fever  there  is  an  increased  excretion  of  urea. 

Xearly  all  observers  agree  that  in  fever  there  is  an  increasing 
roteid  metabolism,  but  no  increased  fat  metabolism  except  such  as 
lay  result  from  inanition  in  the  individual.  There  is  every  reason  to 
elieve,  in  the  puncture  of  the  thermogenic  centers  and  in  infectious 
jvers,  that  they  both  produce  fever  by  an  action  on  the  thermogenic 
?nters.  As  Aronsohn  has  contended,  there  is  no  toxic  destruction  of 
roteid  except  through  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  thermogenic  centers, 
he  intracellular  ferments  also  have  a  share  in  the  metabolic  changes 
!  fever. 

An  increased  destruction  of  proteid  ensues  in  fever  where  there  is 
paucity  of  glycogen  and  fat.  The  same  series  of  metabolic  changes 
isue  in  both  infectious  and  neurogenic  fever. 

Obesity. 

Obesity  is  produced  by  all  the  causes  which  slow  the  organic 
idations,  as  sedentary  life,  absence  of  work  or  locomotion,  and 
?uflBciency  of  air  and  light.  Predisposing  causes  are  heredity, 
aemia  and  sexual  influences.  Alcohol  is  not  the  direct  cause  of 
esity,  but  causes  it  by  sparing  the  fat  combustion  in  the  diet. 

There  is  a  metliod  of  reducing  obesity  known  as  Banting^s  method, 
med  after  an  Englishman  of  that  name.  The  method  is  to  eat 
nost  exclusively  proteids,  the  patient  obtaining  his  fat  in  his  body, 
though  some  fat  is  produced  by  the  proteids. 

In  the  Oertel  method  of  treating  obesity,  the  cardiac  muscle  is 
rengthened  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  food  one-half  and  of  water 
ill  more,  and  by  using  carefully  regulated  exercise.  The  nitrogenous 
ods  are  in  this  plan  increased,  and  the  nonnitrogenous  decreased. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANIMAL   HBAT. 

Inorganic  bodies  have  a  constant  tendency,  either  by  losing  ^^ 
gaining  heat,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  temperature  of  surroundit^ 
media   or  gbjects.     They   may   be  artificially   cooled   or   artificiaU-l 
heated  to  all  possible  degrees. 

Living  plants  and  animals  also  receive  and  give  off  heat  physi^-^ 
ally;    but,  in  addition,  they  possess  a  common  power  of  resisiir^  ^ 
external  temperatures.     With  the  plants  this  power  is  very  feeble  i^ 
degree ;  with  animals  it  is  more  marked.     Among  the  higher  animal^^' 
especially,  is  there  an  inherent  power  to  maintain  a  temperature  th^-  ^ 
differs  from  that  of  the  surrounding  media.     Since  living  anima 
like  dead  ones  and  inorganic  bodies,  exhibit  the  same  physical  ph 
nomena  of  absorption,  conduction,  and  radiation  of  heat,  they  un 
dergo  constant  changes;    these  are  usually  in  the  direction  of  loss  o 
heat.     Hence   there   must   exist   within   them   a   power  of   constan 
renewal  or  production  of  heat  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost.     Thi 
function  of  producing  heat  is  universal  with  the  warm-blooded  ani 
mals,  and  all  of  the  processes  of  life  are  influenced  by  it.     Certainly 
the  higher  animals  have  within  their  bodies  not  only  some  means 
produce  heat,  but  some  mechanism  whereby  the  production  and  loss- 
are  regulated.     Thus,  though   the   temperature  of  the  surrounding' 
atmosphere  be  very  high,  as  in  midsummer,  or  very  low,  as  in  mid- 
winter, yet  the  standard  temperature  of  the  animal's  lx)dy  remains 
uniform  and  constant.     The  energy  necessary  to  accomplish  this  is 
known  as  animal  heat. 

Physical  Heat. — Heat  is  a  form  of  puprrju  exhibited  by  matter. 
We  cannot  eroato  or  destrov  oitlior. 

Encrcju  is  the  powiT  to  do  work.  Any  a^^ont  that  is  capable  of 
doing  work  is  said  to  possess  tliis  property.  The  quantity  of  energ}* 
that  it  possesses  is  iiu»asuro(l  by  tlie  amount  of  work  it  can  do.  When 
a  body  is  hot  it  jiossossos  a  store  of  energy  wliioh  may  be  exhibited  by 
the  heated  matter. 

Eneriry  is  known  in  in-o  f<n-w^:  1.  The  energy  possessed  by  a 
body  in  consequence  of  its  rrJncifj/  is  known  as  energy  of  motion,  or 
Jcinetic  enerfji/.     The  body  in  motion  wliieh  lias  this  kinetic  energy 
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eojnxnunicates  it  to  some  other  body  during  the  process  of  bringing  it 
to  rest    This  is  the  fundamental  form  of  energy. 

2.  The  other  form  of  energy  which  a  body  may  have  depends  not 
ijpoxi  its  own  state,  but  upon  its  position  with  respect  to  other  bodies. 
It  is  the  energy  possessed  by  a  mass  in  consequence  of  its  having 
tG^T^  raised  from  the  ground.  Potential  energy  can  exist  in  a  body, 
ill     cf  whose  parts  are  at  rest. 

Buhner  and  Atwater  have  shown  that  the  law  of  conservation  of 
srkexgy  is  also  applicable  to  the  living  body.  The  metabolism  of  the 
Food  and  tissues  liberates  their  stored  energy  and  converts  it  into 
bieat  and  motion. 

Radiant  heat  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  that  which  we  call 
light.  When  detected  by  the  thermometer  or  by  the  sensation  of  heat, 
JLt  is  called  radiant  heat. 

When  equal  weights  of  quicksilver  and  water  are  mixed  together, 
±lie  resulting  temperature  is  not  the  mean  of  the  temperature  of  the 
ingredients.  The  effect  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  two  bodies  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  matter 
in  the  bodies,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  matter  of  which  each  is 
formed.     This  is  called  capacity  of  heat,  or  specific  heat. 

The  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat  is  the  number  of  units  required 
-to  raise  that  body  one  degree  of  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of 
a.  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  that  body 
one  degree  to  the  quantity  required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water 
one  degree. 

Latent  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  must  be  communicated 
t;o  the  body  in  a  given  state  to  convert  it  into  another  state  without 
changing  the  temperature.     Avery  describes  it  as  follows: — 

The  latent  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is 
lost  to  thermometric  measurement  during  liquefaction  or  vaporation, 
or  the  amount  of  heat  that  must  be  communicated  to  a  body  to 
change  its  condition  without  changing  its  temperature. 

'The  higher  the  temperature  of  a  Imdy,  the  greater  is  its  radi- 
ation. When  the  temperature  of  bodies  is  unequal,  the  hotter  bodies 
will  emit  more  heat  by  radiation  tlian  they  receive  from  the  colder. 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  heat  will  be  lost  by  hotter  and  gained  b^ 
colder  bodies  until  thermal  equilibrium  is  attained. 

The  cause  of  heat  is  popularly  explained  to-day  by  what  is  known 
as  the  "vndulatnry  theory/'  According  to  this  doctrine  the  heat  of 
a  body  is  caused  by  an  extremely  rapid  oscillating  or  vibratory  motion 
of  its  molecules.     The  hottest  I)odies  are  those  in  which  the  vibra- 
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tions  have  both  the  greatest  velocity  and  the  greatest  amplitude. 
Hence,  heat  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  condition  of  matter.  It  is  a 
condition  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  When 
a  heated  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  cooler  one,  the  former  giTe? 
more  molecular  motion  than  it  receives;  but  the  loss  of  the  former 
is  the  equivalent  of  gain  of  the  latter. 

Animal  Heat. — Within  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  animals,  j)roccsses  of  oxidation  are  continually  going  on. 
Oxygen  passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood  to  be  thus  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.     In  like  manner  the  oxidizable  bodies,  which 
are  principally  fmxls,   pass  by  the  processes  of  digestion  into  the 
blood  finally  to  reach  every  part  of  the  body.     The  gases,  liquids, 
and   solids   which  enter  the   body  are   loaded   with   energy.    These 
various  bodies  are   intimatelv  concerned   in   the  different  chemical 
processes   which    sum    up    metabolism :     that   is,    those    phenomena 
whereby  living  organisms  are  capable  of  incorporating  into  their  tis- 
sues, substances  obtained  from  their  food.     Metabolism  is  also  con- 
cerned in  the  format i(m  of  a  store  of  potential  energy  which  may 
readily  be  transformcHl  into  kinetic  energy,  as  manifested  in  muscular 
work  and  heat.     Within  the  lK)dy  the  assimilable  substances  undergo 
many  chemical  changes,  and  finally  leave  it  in  forms  quite  different 
from  those  on  entering  it.     The  oxygen  inspired  combines  mainly  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen  to  form  carbon  anhydride  and  water,  while  the 
more  complicated  compounds  are  reduced  to  simple  bodies,  to  be 
excreted  as  such.     In  tiie  ])roiess  of  disintegrating  these  corapoimds 
— in  fact,  in  cataholism  in  general — one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults is  the  imnJuriion  of  heat.     The  energy  enters  the  body  as  poten- 
tial energy  stored  up  in  the  food.     By  chemical  ])roccsses  it  becomes 
evolved  into  kinetic  (Micrgy  and  lieat.     Animal  heat  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  the   formation   of  carbonic   acid,  urea,   and   other   excreted 
products.     According  to  our  theory  of  heat,  the  animal  heat  due  to 
nictal)olic  proccsst's  must   represent  to  us  vibrations  of  the  corporeal 
atoms. 

Other  Sources.-  IJouirldy  speaking,  the  muscles  constitute  about- 
one-half  of  tlie  wliole  inas-^  ()!'  the  hody,  the  hones  the  other  half.  A:^ 
hut  littl(»  oxidntinn  occurs  in  the  l)oiies,  the  muscles  must*  bo  tht^ 
chief  i^vi\\  of  heat-pHMJuction.  ^luscidar  ex(»rcise  greatly  increascr?- 
th(»  luetnholisui  and  the  CO.  excreted,  hut  there  is  an  accompanyinnf 
increase  in  he;it-])n)ducti(»n.  In  healtli  tlie  muscles  yield  four-fifths 
of  the  hody  lient. 

The  s<-cr'fiiif/  iil'ni,J.<  ;ire  known  to  he  centers  of  thermogenesi* 
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well.  The  alimentary  canal  during  digestion  and  also  the  liver  are 
veiy  marked  sources.  In  fact,  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  the 
warmest  part  of  the  body.  The  function  of  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  bones  is  not  a  very  slight  source  of  warmth. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  that  the  processes  of 
oxidation  are  concerned  not  only  in  the  combustion  of  the  digested 
foodstuffs,  but  also  of  the  celh  of  the  body.  It  is  the  oxidation  of 
their  protoplasm  that  evolves  warmth. 

Warm-blooded  and  Cold-blooded  Animals. — Depending  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  temperature  of  the  animal's  body  and  that  of 
the  enveloping  media  there  are  two  great  classes:  homothermal  and 
poikihihermah 

The  homothermal,  or  warm-blooded,  anunals  include  the  higher 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  whom  the  temperature  remains 

* 

fairly  constant  despite  variations  in  temperature  of  the  enveloping 
media.  The  temperature  of  this  class  of  animals  is  high,  but  uni- 
form. Should  homothermal  animals  remain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  a  cold  medium,  their  heat-producing  organs  become 
more  active  in  order  to  compensate  for  that  lost  rapidly  by  radiation. 
When  they  remain  in  very  warm  media,  heat-production  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Poikiloihermaly  or  cold-blooded,  animals  constitute  that  class  of 
io^rer  animals  whose  temperature  bears  a  very  intimate  relationship 
*nci  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  enveloping  media.     Their  tem- 
perature is  thus  subject  to  very  considerable  variations,  although  it 
^^  ^ilways  slightly  above  that  of  its  surroundings.     When  the  tompera- 
*^i*e  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  raist'd,  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
^^ced  within  poikilothermal  animals  is  increased.     Inversely,  when 
^^  enveloping  temperature  falls,  the  heat-production  within  the  ani- 
'^^^l  is  diminished.     This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  and 
^^f)st  invertebrates. 

However,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  classes  of 
^^  tiimals  is  not  a  verv  clear  and  decisive  one.  For  there  are  some 
^  Tiimals,  as  the  bat  and  dormouse,  wliioh  seem  to  be  intermediarv. 
-^  n  sunmiertime  they  ])()ssess  a  high  temperature  that  is  independent 
^-V  their  surroundings;  in  winter  they  become  dormant  and  hiber- 
nate. While  in  this  latter  condition  their  temperature  varies  with 
that  of  the  enveloping  medium. 

Temperature  of  Man. — Although  the  blood  in  circulation  tends 
to  distribute  the  heat  of  the  bodv  unifornilv,  vet  there  are  found 
slight  variations  in  different  regions.     These  regions  are  principally 
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upon  the  surface,  where  exposure  ie  uuch  that  the  leveling  function 
of  the  blood  is  hindered.  The  mean,  daily  temperature  of  a  bealthj 
man  varies  between  98°  and  9D°  F.  In  the  rectum  it  is  98.96°  F.; 
in  the  axilla,  98.45°  F.;  in  the  mouth,  98.36°  F.  These  fignrei 
represent  the  averages  obtained  from  various  observations,  but  tbej. 
too,  are  subject  to  various  variations  from  exercise,  rapid  respirstioD> 
food  within  the  alimentary  tract,  etc. 

From   frequent   observations   and   numerous  tables   it  will  ^^ 
found  that  the  mean  rectal  temperature  of  other  mammals  is,  for  tl^ 
most  part,  higher  than  that  of  man.     In  the  case  with  birds,  t^^ 
temperature  averages  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than  that  ^^ 
mammals.     In  securing  these  observations  it  is  always  necessary  th^' 


— BccordlDg  lo  JQi^eown, 


the  niiinial  should  not  strugnle  i-ithtT  before  insertion  or  during  the 
time  that  the  theniiometur  is  in  position.  A  faulty  reading  of  as 
much  iis  three  (lo^n't's  may  oci-ur  when  tlie  animal  straggles  or  has 
been  preiioiisly  chiiscil. 


Hibernation. — iianv 

weather  Kr.i<lu,illy  los,.' 
lost  nil  of  l!u-ir  fuiiclioii 
ai4  hibernnliini.  The  ti'ni 
abovt'  thiit  of  ihr  sum 
prciitly  di'cri'iiso.!  in  nii 
St<iki-s  type.  The  lii'iirt 
iiuii'h  n-ihii'i'd 
aclive  life  ln-at 


iniiiials  rcfiularly  at  the  approach  of  cold 
irir  activiiies  until  they  apparently  have 
iiiid  are  <1oruiaiit.  Such  a  state  is  known 
iTiiture  of  the  animal's  body  is  but  a  trifle 
udiiif^  atuiospliere.  The  respirations  are 
h(T.  wliilr  the  rliytlim  is  of  the  Cheyne- 
iictii'Ti  in  point  of  force  and  frequency  is 
u^  liiliiTiiution.  Animals  whose  hearts  during 
:  hundred  or  more  now  register  but  fourteen  or 
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sixteen  per  minute.  The  digestive  powers  are  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
while  as  to  its  nervous  sensibilities  the  animal  is  very  markedly 
depressed. 

The  awakening  from  hibernation  is  a  most  interesting  phenom- 
enon in  so  far  as  the  rise  of  the  animal's  temperature  is  very  sud- 
den. So  sudden  ia  the  rise  and  in  so  short  a  time  is  it  accomplished 
that  it  surpasses  the  most  rapid  rise  in  temperature  of  any  fever. 
With  proportionate  celerity  are  the  vital  functions  spurred  on  to 
activity. 

Kodlfyiiif  Influencei. — Close  ob.servatton  shows  that  there  occur 

slight  variations  in  man's  daily  temperature.     It  is  found  to  rise 

.  dnrinjc  *:\\9  \v,\9.  morning  and  afternoon;    to  fall  during  the  evening 

•nd  early  morning.     Because  of  differences  in  age  of  subjects,  modes 

E  living,  Llimute,  etc.,  observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  maximum 

1  minimum  temperatures.     However,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that 

pe  maximum  temperature  is  attained  about  from  S  to  5  o'clock  in 

e  afternoon,  while  the  minimum  is  registered  at  from  d  to  5  o'clock 

f  the  morning.     The  range  of  difference  averages  about  1°  C. 

Cadses. — Probably  the  two  most  important  causes  for  these  nor- 

I  Tarialione  are  muscular  acHvitfj  and  food-iiijiestion.    It  is  during 

'  tiiat  man,  as  a  rule,  is  most  active  and  it  is  then  that  he 

■sually  replfnishes  the  waste  of  his  body  by  the  consumption  of  a 

^iroppr  aniniint  of  food.     Naturally  he  will  be  most  inactive  during 

'  Uie  aight;  his  bodily  functions  will  be  depressed  at  that  time  so  that 

just  so  mnch  heat  will  be  generated  as  the  economy  needs. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  points  of 
temperature  in  man  can  be  inverted.  Thus,  if  a  man  change  his 
mode  of  life  so  that  he  continue  to  work  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  at  night  and  sleep  in  the  daytime,  after  a  week's  time  there  will 
be  noted  a  gradual  change  toward  inversion.  It  is  well  to  note  also 
that  the  high  and  low  points  of  temperature  of  the  body  correspond 
to  those  times  when  the  external  temperature  is  high  and  low,  respec- 
tively.    Eadiation  may  thus  be  a  not  inconsiderable  factor. 

Age. — Just  before  birth  the  infant's  temperature  is  generally 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  its  mother's  uterus.  After  birth  and 
during  the  first  few  weeks  the  temperature  remains  fairly  constant, 
but  still  a  little  high.  There  is  a  fail  of  one-tenth  or  two-tentha 
fronri  infancy  to  puberty;  a  like  amount  from  the  latter  period  to 
middle  life,  when  there  occurs  a  slight  rise. 

During  muscular  work  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  but,  by 
reason  at  compensatory  measures,  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
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tion  is  almost  proportionately  increased.  So  nearly  are  the  genera- 
tion and  loss  balanced  that  during  actual  work  there  is  registered 
but  a  rise  of  a  degree  and  a  fraction.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
muscular  activity  the  temperature  very  rapidly  falls  to  normal. 
Mental  work  causes  a  rise  of  both  the  general  as  well  as  local  tem- 
perature of  the  brain  and  head.  The  increase  registered  is  usually 
about  0.1°  C. 

Food  causes  a  very  slight  rise  in  temperature;  sleep,  in  itself, 
has  no  effect.  Inactivity  is  a  very  marked  factor  in  producing  a  fall. 
As  inaction  is  very  prominent  during  sleep,  the  latter  has  been 
erroneously  given  the  credit  for  causing  the  drop  in  temperature. 
Lying  perfectly  quiet  will  produce  identical  results.  Because  of  the 
heat,  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  possess  a  slightly  higher 
temperature.     The  difference  is  less  than  1°  C. 

Extremes  of  Temperature. — During  excessively  hot  spells  ia 
summertime  when  the  temperature  of  the  enveloping  atmosphere  is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  normal  body-temperature,  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  not  been  raised  one 
degree.  This  result  is  mainly  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  heat 
extracted  from  the  body's  surface  during  evaporation. 

The  limit  of  extreme  cold  is  reached  when  the  lymph  within  the 
animal's  tissues  is  frozen.  Fishes  have  been  incased  within  ice  and 
then  found  completely  recovered  upon  being  thawed  out  and  placed 
in  a  warmer  medium.  Normally,  the  range  of  temperature  in  a  man 
is  about  1°  C.  However,  drunkards  have  been  known,  after  exposure 
to  extreme  cold,  to  have  a  bodily  temperature  as  low  as  24*'  C.  with, 
out  fa  tali  tv. 

Cases  of  temperature  as  hi^h  as  45°  C.  have  been  noted  and  yet 
recovery  has  taken  ])lace.  Experimentally,  Bernard  found  that, 
whcMi  till'  internal  tenii)erature  of  rai)bits  was  raised  to  45°  C,  they 
died.  AccordinjLT  to  his  view,  death  occurred  as  the  result  of  stop- 
])a<re  of  the  heart  from  the  hot,  circulating  blood,  causing  rigor 
niord.s  of  the  museulatnre  of  this  or<,fan. 

Temperature  of  the  Blood. — The  average  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  :)\)'^  ('.,  l)nt  there  are  found  numerous  variations  in  different 
regions.  The  blood  of  the  superficial  veins  is  cooler  than  that  of 
the  interiijil  veins,  due  to  ])rolonfred  exposure  while  traversing  the 
cour<e  of  the  former.  The  warmest  blood  of  the  bodv  is  that  of  the 
Jirj)(ific  reins.  The  l>lood  in  the  veins  is  cooler  than  the  blood  in  the 
corres])ondintr  arteries,  due  to  the  more  superficial  position  of  the 
former.     The  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  left  heart  is  some- 
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what  lower  than  that  of  the  right.  This  has  heen  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  heart  is  in  closer  proximity  to  the  warm  liver; 
also,  that  the  blood  going  to  the  left  heart  has  been  cooled  from  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  during  respiration. 

Estimation  of  Temperature. — Our  knowledge  as  to  difference  in 
degree  of  the  heat  of  the  same  or  different  bodies  is  gained  by  ther- 
mometry. Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  tempera- 
tures. Their  principle  is  based  upon  the  physical  phenomenon  of 
expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  Liquids  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Mercury  and  alcohol  are  the  only  two  liquids  used. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  is  the  one  most  extensively  used. 
It  consists  of  a  capillar}'  glass  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  blown  a 
bulb.  Both  the  bulb  and  portion  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury. 
The  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  registered  by  a  scale  which  is  grad- 
uated either  upon  the  stem  itself  or  upon  a  frame  to  which  it  is 
attached.  On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France,  the 
stem  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  or  degrees;  this  division  is 
known  as  the  Centigrade  scale.  In  England,  Holland,  and  North 
America  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  used.  Its  stem  is  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  between  zero  and  the  boiling-point  of 
water. 

Estimation  of  Heat. — Calorimetry  is  the  measuring  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  results  from  the  transformation  of  energ}\  By  it 
is  learned  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  any  body,  and  what 
amount  of  heat  the  latter  is  capable  of  producing.  Calorimetric 
measurements  are  expressed  in  thermal  units.  A  certain  quantity  of 
heat  with  which  all  other  quantities  are  compared  is  known  as  a 
thermal,  or  heat,  unit. 

A  thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  from  one  defined  temperature  to  another  defined 
temperature.  A  particular  thermal  unit  has  been  called  by  some 
authors  a  Calorie.  It  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  water  1*  C.  An  English  heat  unit  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  elevate  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  One 
Calorie  equals  3.96  English  heat  units.  In  Germany  scientists  fre- 
quently use  the  word  calorie,  but  mean  the  gram-calorie.  It  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  to  elevate  the  tempera 
ture  of  1  gram  of  water  1°  C. 

The  whole  science  of  animal  heat  is  founded  upon  thermometry 
and  calorimetry,  as  well  as  the  indirect  method  of  calculating  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  from  the  quantity  of  nutritive  materials 
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that  have  been  consumed.  There  are  various  types  of  calorimeterr-  3 
in  existence,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  tb^s^t 
results  at  all  exact  have  been  attained. 

The  calorimeter  employed  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  eiper-Ti- 
mcnts  is  constructed  as  follows :  It  is  composed  of  two  cylinders  1 — »f 
galvanized  iron — one  smaller  than  the  other  and  inclosed  within  tt^e 
larger.  The  space  in  which  the  man  lies  upon  a  mattress  is  six  fe^E^t 
long  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  Air  is  conveyed  to  him  through  ti-=^^ 
tube  (//)  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus  to  ent^E^s- 
the  hollow  tube  of  lead  at  F;  it  finally  emerges  at  B,  after  havii^B.^ 
given  ofF  its  heat  to  the  water  between  the  two  cylinders.  TYz 
meter  (.1/)  is  run  by  the  water-wheel  (.V),  which  aspirates  the  a  " 
through  the  entire  apparatus  by  means  of  a  hose  (fl)  connecting  . 
with  the  lead  tube  at  B. 


Fig.   IKO.— Huiuttn   Calorimeter. 


The  space  between  the  cylinilers  is  filled  with  about  484  pounde* 
of  water.     This  water  is  kept  thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  the  agi- 
tator (O).  which  has  two  nrms.     The  arms  are  pushing  the  water" 
back  and  forth  thirty  times  a  minute,  the  motion  being  caused  by  the? 
electrical  motor  (.V),  whose  wheel  {J),  with  its  eccentric,  drives  the 
agitator.     The  therninmefcr  (.1)  jjives  the  temperature  of  the  water; 
because  of  the  thoroiiph  mixing  of  the  water  by  the  agitator  it  gives 
an  acrurnte  recnni  of  fh.'  tem|H'rature  of  the  wafer  throughout  the 
apparatus.     The  tbormoiuctcr  is  pushed  down  farther  than  is  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration.     It  usually  lies  aside  of  the  tHbe(//).     The 
air-tube  (H)   also  has  11  thermometer  to  denote  the  temperature  of 
the  air  us  it  is  liciited  by  the  miin.     The  thermometer  at  B  is  grad- 
uated into  tenths,  while  thnt  at  .1  is  graduated  into  fiftieths.     The 
markings  are  so  fur  apart  that  one  one-hundredth  of  a  degree  Fah- 
renheit can  be  read. 
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The  temperature  of  the  mouth  is  taken  by  a  thermometer  grad- 
uated into  tenths.  The  rectal  temperature  is  preferable  because  of 
accuracy.  The  bucket  (/)  receives  the  water  from  the  motor  (Z), 
and  80  conveys  it  to  the  water-wheel  (H)  that  runs  the  meter  as  an 
aspirator.  The  meter  is  filled  with  water,  and  belongs  to  Voit's  little 
respiration  apparatus.  The  quantity  of  air  that  is  aspirated  within  an 
hour  is  from  5000  to  6000  liters,  which  is  ample  for  respiratory  pur- 
poses. The  instrument  is  made  air-tight  by  means  of  the  door  (K), 
which  is  lined  at  its  outer  edge  with  rubber.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
inclosed  in  over  six  inches  of  sawdust,  the  door  {K)  having  against 
it  a  sawdust  mattress. 

The  door  is  bound  by  eight  powerful  screw-clamps.  The  air 
enters  the  tube  (H),  then  passes  through  a  leaden  tube  that  is  coiled 
upon  itself  before  it  reaches  the  person  lying  upon  the  mattress. 

I  have  tested  the  calorimeter  before  and  after  the  performance 
of  my  experiments. 

The  interior  of  the  instrument  is  lighted  up  by  an  Edison  incan- 
descent light  of  one-candle  power.  The  patient  is  thus  enabled  to 
spend  his  time  in  reading  a  book  while  the  experimenter  is  making 
his  observations. 

By  placing  a  pulley  outside  the  calorimeter  and  attaching  to  a 
leather  rope  a  fourteen-pound  weight,  the  man  within  the  instrument 
is  able  to  exercise.  The  leather  band  enters  one  of  the  air-holes  of 
the  instrument.  Of  the  entire  amount  of  heat  dissipated,  about 
14  p^r  cent,  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs. 

My  little  calorimeter  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
instrument  for  men.  In  this — the  animal  calorimeter — the  agitator 
sits  astride  the  inner  cylinder,  outside  of  the  leaden  coils,  and  is  run 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy  movements  per  minute  by  means  of  a 
water-motor.  In  other  instruments  the  water  is  occasionally  agitated 
by  means  of  a  hand-contrivance.  Instead  of  the  air  entering  the 
inner  chamber  by  a  straight  tube,  it  traverses  a  tube  coiled  upon 
itself  in  the  water  reservoir  of  the  instrument  to  enter  the  inclosure 
at  its  base.  The  air  emerges  through  the  opening  at  the  top  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  serpentine  coil  and  thence  through  the 
aspirating  meter.  The  latter  records  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
of  air.  The  constant  activity  of  the  agitator  causes  the  heat  to  be 
equally  diffused  through  the  water  and  so  permits  none  to  be  given 
to  the  air.  The  door  swings  upon  a  hinge.  In  its  center  there  is  a 
glass  through  which  one  can  readily  see  the  state  of  the  animal  or  the 
apparatus  connected  with  it.    At  its  edge  it  is  lined  with  rubber  and 
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closed  by  powerful  iron  screw  clamps.  In  front  of  the  door  is  a  mat- 
tress of  sawdust  several  inches  thick.  Over  and  around  the  calori- 
meter, instead  of  the  usual  sawdust  or  felt,  I  used  the  packing  mate- 
rial of  wood-fiber  known  as  excelsior.  The  whole  instnmient  is 
inclosed  within  a  box  which  has  a  door. 

The  calorimeter  is  sixteen  inches  in  length  and  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  The  instrument  has  a  circular  opening  through  which 
a  thermometer  graduated  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  passes 
into  the  water.  An  opening  is  also  provided  in  the  air-tube  into 
which  a  thermometer  can  be  inserted. 

This  instrument  is  fairly  exact.  By  calculation  it  is  found  that 
the  error  is  5.4  per  cent.  After  the  performance  of  numerous  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  variations  from  this  number  were  within 
1  per  cent.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  an  instrument  of 
precision.  For  absolute  accuracy  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
barometric  correction  should  be  made,  but  they  would  not  alter  the 
result  very  perceptibly.  The  instrument  is  always  used  with  the  air 
a  degree  or  so  above  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  The  agi- 
tator is  set  in  motion  for  a  half-hour  before  the  observation  is  com- 
menced. The  room  temperature  for  twenty-four  hours  previously  is 
kept  the  same.  With  these  precautions  the  instrument  works  ac- 
curately. 

Bv  the  calorimeter  we  are  enabled  to  measure  the  transforma- 
tion  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  into  heat  and,  at  the  same 
time,  measure  the  number  of  heat  units  produced.  The  total  amount 
of  energy  present  in  the  human  body  might  be  measured  by  com- 
pletely burning  an  entire  Imman  body  in  a  calorimeter.  By  this 
means  it  may  be  determined  how  many  heat  units  are  produced  when 
it  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

If  a  man  were  not  supplied  with  food  he  would  lose  fifty  grams 
of  Ills  body-weight  every  hour.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  oxidation 
which  occurs,  whereby  the  materials  of  the  body  unite  with  the  in- 
spired  and  circulating  oxygen  to  produce  combustion  and  heat. 

It  is  known  that  any  given  oxidation  will  always  produce  the 
same  amount  of  heat.  Thus,  if  a  gram  of  fat  be  burned  in  a  calorim- 
eter there  will  be  produced  a  certain  and  almost  unvarying  number 
of  heat  units.  By  numerous  experiments  upon  foodstuffs  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  calorimeter  just  the  number  of  heat  units  a  gram 
of  each  will  yield.  Just  as  in  the  calorimeter,  only  far  more  slowly, 
are  the  foodstuffs  within  our  bodies  burned  up.  That  is,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  transforms  the  potential  energy  within  them  into  kinetic. 
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Shoald  the  volimtarj  activities  be  at  rest,  the  major  portion  of  this 
energy  is  transformed  into  heat.  The  same  number  of  heat  units 
would  be  produced  within  the  body  as  within  the  calorimeter,  pro- 
Tided  the  foodstuffs  were  completely  oxidized.  However,  we  know 
that  every  gram  of  proteid  yields  one-third  of  a  gram  of  urea  during 
combustion  within  the  body.  The  urea  lias  a  heat  value  of  its  own, 
so  that  the  real  number  of  heat  units  obtained  by  body-combustion 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  calorimeter  combustion  of  proteids. 
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Fig.  181.— Bilateral  Tuncture  of  the  Tuber  dnereum  of  lUbbit 
Through  Roof  of  Mouth. 

The  units  obtained  from  body  or  tissue  combustion  represent  a 
"physiologic  heat-value";  those  gained  from  the  calorimeter,  a 
"physical  heat-value." 

A  man  produces  daily  a  quantity  of  heat  e<|ual  to  about  2800 
calories. 

Begulation  of  Tein|>eratare. — That  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature cannot  be  accomplished  solely  by  the  action  of  the  circula- 
tion, respiration,  vasomotor,  and  sudorific  centers,  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts:  (1)  If  a  puncture  is  made  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  of  a  rabbit  with  a  guarded  dental  drill  and  the  tuber  cinereum 
is  only  slightly  grazed,  the  animal  will  fall  at  your  feet,  dead,  in  five 
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minutes.     If  now  the  temperature  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
I09'/i°  P.     Here  there  is  a  Budden  arrest  of  the  circulation,  respira- 
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tioii,  anil  vni-oniotor  action,  in  fact  a  rapid  death,  still  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  109,5°  F,    Xow,  if  by  a  puni'ture  of  the  medulla,  pons. 
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or  crura  cerebri^  sudden  death  ensues;  yet  the  temperature  is  but 
slightly  increased.  These  facts  show  that  the  injury  of  the  tuber 
determines  a  rise  of  temperature  by  some  action  on  the  metabolism 
of  the  body.  (2)  When  a  rabbit  is  boimd  down  and  the  respiration, 
blood-pressure,  and  pulse  are  recorded  on  the  kymograph,  and  the 
thalamus  punctured,  then  the  temperature  records  its  highest  point 
at  the  time  when  the  respiration,  arterial  tension,  and  pulse-rate  are 
falling. 

In  a  transverse  sectioh  of  the  corpora  striata,  I  have  seen  a  tem- 
perature of  110°  F.  and  the  animal  die  inside-  of  five  minutes. 
Hence  we  must  attribute  the  regulation  of  temperature  to  special 
thermogenic   and   thermo-inliibitory   centers. 

Thermotaxic  Centers. — These  centers  compose  the  thermogenic, 
thermo-inhibitory,  and  thermolytic  centers,  as  the  aim  of  all  is  to 
regulate  the  temperature. 

Thermogenic  Centers. — Spinal  Cord, — Destruction  of  the  • 
spinal  cord  from  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  down  permits  the  animal 
to  generate  as  much  heat  as  before  the  operation.  A  drug,  beta- 
tetrahydronaphthylamin,  when  injected  by  the  vein  causes  a  great 
increase  of  temperature,  but  after  a  section  behind  the  tuber  cinereum 
it  fails  to  cause  any  rise  of  temperature.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  no  special  thermogenic  centers  in  the  spinal 
cord,  but  that  the  basal  thermogenic  centers  act  through  the  trophic 
centers  in  the  anterior  cornua. 

Brain. — When  a  normal  animal  is  subjected  to  heat  or  cold  it 
regulates  its  temperature  and  keeps  it  at  a  fixed  point.  If,  however, 
the  spinal  cord  is  separated  from  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  is  not 
able  to  regulate  the  temperature  at  a  given  degree,  but  its  tempera- 
ture changes  with  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  These 
facts  show  also  the  importance  of  the  thermotaxic  centers  in  the 
brain  in  the  regulation  of  temperature. 

As  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  numerous  punctures  by 
a  |>robe  two  millimeters  in  width  and  one  millimeter  in  thickness 
caused  a  very  slight  rise  of  temperature,  which  was  of  a  very  fugitive 
nature.  Cross-section  of  the  pons  is  an  operation  which  cuts  off  the 
afferent  and  efferent  fibers  from  the  thermotaxic  centers  anterior  to 
it  and  permits  heat-production  to  increase  without  any  regulation. 
If  there  are  any  thermogenic  centers  in  the  pons,  puncture  ought  to 
bring  out  the  fact,  as  it  has  done  for  the  thermogenic  centers  located 
in  the  basal  ganglia. 

Any  transverse  section  behind  the  crura  cerebri  or  pons  simply 
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cuts  out  the  thermogenic  and  themio-inhibttor;  centers  in  front  of 
the  section  and  permits  the  thermic  apparatus  behind  the  section  to 
elevate  the  temperature.  That  a  greater  rise  of  temperature  should 
ensue  after  pontal  than  after  crural  section  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  well-known  fact  that  successive  sections  from  before  backward 
cause  a  greater  activity  of  the  spinal-cord  centers  behind  the  section, 
and  also  of  the  trophic  centers. 


injection  of  bcta- 
ivlfunin  in  llic  niirTjinl  aiiiiiiHl  ii  ■jrcnt  rise  of  tem- 
■c  ciisiii's.  ]hit  iil'tiT  st'ctiiin  tlni>ii{;li  the  crura  cerebri  this 
(Inig  in  piiH'crli'fis  !<>  niiric  the  ti'rii|MTiitiiiv.  A  ncedic-point  thrust 
into  tlic  ])'nis  '.rcrnm  cnuscs  a  I'ligitivc  risi',  imd  a  feeble  one.  But  if 
llii>  iircHc  <;o('s  into  the  (■"vjiorii  sfriiita  rir  Inbcr  cinereiini  there  is  a 
i]iiit('  I'lTiiiiini'iit  and  cotisiiicrnliie  cli'Viitirm  i>f  tcnipemture.  To  as- 
siiiiLc  tliiit  a  iJilTcrciit  Uirnl  n\'  tlii'niiiii:i>n!i-  lenter  exists  in  the  pons  is 
bepf£ins  the  (|iicstJ.'n. 
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In  April,  1884,  I  was  the  first  to  make  a  transverse  section  of 
the  corpora  striata  in  the  cat,  which  was  followed  by  the  temperature 
rising  to  110^/4°  F.  Afterward  Drs.  Sachs  and  Aronsohn*  more 
exactly  localized  the  center  in  the  caudate  nucleus.  I  also  located 
another  thermogenic  center  in  the  optic  thalami,  a  bilateral  puncture 
of  their  anterior  ends  causing  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  109°  F. 
Von  Tangl,  of  Budapest,  has  confirmed  this  fact  by  experiment  upon 
the  brain  of  a  horse.-  Upon  more  exact  localization  this  thalamic 
thermogenic  center  was  found  to  be  located  in  the  tuber  cinereum. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  thermogenic  centers  are  located  in  the 
corpus  striatum  and  tuber  cinereum. 


Fig.  184. — lesions  of  Cortex  in  ^lan,  Causing  Elevations  of  Temperature. 


Experiments  by  Ott  show  that  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen  is 
not  necessary  to  a  rise  of  temperature.  A  great  increase  of  arterial 
tension  cannot  elevate  the  temperature  over  1.5°  F.,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Ott  and  Scott. 

The  tuber  cinereum  is  also  connected  with  the  vasomotor  appa- 
ratus. In  experiments  to  find  vasotonic  centers  in  the  thalami  I 
have  located  them  in  their  anterior  part.     Later  experiments  have 


'  Du  Bois,  Archiv  f.  Physiologic,  Oct.  31,  1884. 

*Bechtorew  and  Sakovic  state  that  after  puncture  of  the  tuber  cinereum 
the  COj  expired  showed  an  increase  which  corresp4^nded  with  the  increase  of 
the  body  temperature.  The  CO,  increase  was  especially  marked  in  the  first 
hour  after  the  operation,  then  it  gradually  fell.  Exi)eriment  with  D'ArsonTal's 
calorimeter  also  showed  an  increased  production  and  increased  dissipation  of 
heat.  They  believe  the  tuber  cinereum  has  an  undoubted  influence  upon  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues.  Streerath,  in  Kronecker's  laboratory,  confirms  the 
existence  of  a  thermogenic  center  in  the  thalamus  which  is  more  powerful  than 
the  one  in  the  corpus  striatum.    Archiv  f.  Physiologic,  1910,  p.  315. 
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led  to  more  exact  data.  After  paucture  of  the  tuber  with  a  fine 
probe  a  gradual  fall  of  arterial  tensioa  eneued.  In  about  fort; 
minutes  it  amounted  to  one-fourth  the  absolute  pressure.  Thia  fill 
invariably  ensued  in  six  experimente;  so  that  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  vasotonic  centers  exist  in  the  thalami. 

Thebuo-inhibitory  Centebs. — Eulenberg  and  Idndois  discov- 
ered about  the  cruciate  sulcua  a  center  whose  ablation  was  folloired 
by  an  increase  of  temperature.  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood  has  shown  that 
the  increase  is  due  to  augmented  production  of  heat  I  have  alec 
shown  in  the  cat  that  at  the  juncture  of  the  supraeylvi&n  and  poit- 
sylvian  fissures  is  another  center  whose  removal  is  followed  by  an 
increase  of  temperature.    This  has  been  confinned  by  White. 


Fig.  185. — furvM  of  Temperature  and  Respiration  when  Uortei  is 
Removed  and  the  Animal  is  Artiliciallj  Heated. 

The  increased  heat -production  after  injury  to  the  Sylvian  and 
cruciate  centers,  the  fall  to  normal,  and  the  subsequent  rise  in  some 
cases  indicate  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  these  centers  and  those 
tliat  lie  beneath  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  mastery.  This  state  of 
things  is  seen  in  the  temperature  of  patients  afflicted  with  fever. 

Puncture,  like  fever  poison,  excites  the  thermogenic  centers. 
Antipyretics  act  as  sedatives  to  them  and  so  reduce  their  excitability. 

Albunioses,  peptones,  skatol,  guanine,  and  neurin  have  been  shown 
by  Ott  to  produce  fever. 

Dr.  W.  Hale  White  reports  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  from  a  pistol 
caused  an  injurj'  of  the  anterior  estremity  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  hemisphere  and  also  the  third  frontal  convolution,  which  was 
followed  by  a  temperature  of  104.4°  F.  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
after  the  accident. 
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Dr.  Pnge  alcn  reported  a  case  of  ilepressed  fracture  of  the  skull 
•"hieli  was  about  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  temporo-sphcnoidal  lobe 
and.  which  was  toHowed  by  a  temperature  of  lOJ"  F.  This  tempera- 
toT-t:  fell  after  trephininfr,  and  it  did  not  rise  again.  Fig.  184  shows 
*I»«i  position  of  these  lepions  in  man,  and  they  corrcFpond  rouglily 
*■**     the  position  of  the  cruciate  and  Sylvian  centers  in  the  cat. 

TniiKMOLYTic  Centers. — ^I'hese  centers  include  the  cooling 
**t*'(jBratus  of  tlie  body:  the  polypnteic,  the  sudorific,  and  the  vaso- 
*^^ Alitor  centers.' 

Poli/pnwa. — Professor  Richet  found  that  with  the  eioration  of 
*l»e  body-hcai  of  im  muuini  its  n'spiriitions  sinMciily  incroai^cd  to 
^■^0  or    UXi  \H'V  iiiiiiiil.'.     Thi-^  iV,rin  of  rcspinili.m  lu'  t^niu'd  polyp- 


s  found  that  the  animal  did  not  do  this  from  want  of 
fcoiygen.     An  animal  pants  to  coo!  himself,  while  a  man  perspires 
[for  the  same  purpose.     The  role  of  polypnoea  is  exclneively  to  reg- 
ulate the  teni|)erature  of  the  body. 

I  have  made  numerous  experiments  to  determine  the  exact  seat 
of  the  polypaoeic  center.  To  establisli  a  center  three  things  are 
necessar}':    (1)  that  its  abolition  causes  the  phenomena  to  disappear, 

'  Sternberg  nnrl  Lntzow  haA  n  case  of  hemiPcpliRlus  where  thp  eentrnl 

lus  H^ateni  only  exteiidiHl  h9  far  as  the  locus  Lieruleua  and  markHJ  inauOi- 

Dcy   of   tfmperature   rcgiitation   existed.      This   fat^t  shows   that   the   taao- 

rpspirution,    and    BudorLfie.  wntprs    are    impotent    to    regulate    the 

-' Tlie   thermogenic  and  tliermo-inUibitorv  cLntera  an   neptlcd  to 
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(2)  that  irritation — mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical — causes  the 
phenomena  to  be  present,  and  (3)  that  the  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem exhibiting  these  peculiarities  be  circumscribed  in  extent.  After 
numerous  observations  and  experiments  it  was  found  that  pressure 
upon  the  tuber  cinereum  with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  or  even  slight) 
puncture,  increased  the  normal  respirations  to  the  point  of  polypnoea. 
Complete  puncture  in  a  normal  animal  was  followed  by  a  rise  to 
106**  F.  within  two  hours,  even  though  the  animal  was  bound  down 
and  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  shock. 

If  now  the  animal  whose  tuber  is  punctured  be  heated,  there 
will  result  no  polypnoea,  even  though  a  temperature  of  107°  F.  be 
reached.  I  am  convinced  that  the  tnber  cinereum  is  a  center  of  polyp- 
noea and  thermotaxis.  When  heat  is  thrown  on  the  body  the  polyp- 
noeic  center  telegraphs  the  respiratory  center  to  work  more  rapidly 
to  throw  off  more  moisture  by  the  expired  air. 

The  afferent  nerves  of  the  thermotaxic  apparatus  are  probably 
those  nerves  in-  the  skin  administering  to  the  ^Tiot'*  and  "cold"  spots. 

Segnlation  of  Loss  of  Heat,  or  Thermolysis. — Heat  is  lost  by  an 
animal  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  by  direct  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion from  the  skin,  by  the  extraction  of  heat  during  the  process  of 
evaporating  perspiration,  by  warming  the  respired  air,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  urine  and  faeces. 

Skin  Radiation  and  Conduction. — ^The  skin  is  the  main  means 
of  escape  of  the  bodily  heat.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  heat  which 
escapes  from  the  economy  does  so  through  the  skin  as  a  means. 

A  marked  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  constitutes  a  prime  factor  in 
radiation.  When  the  enveloping  medium  is  ver}^  cold,  radiation  from 
the  skints  surface  is  very  rapid. 

The  cutaneous  circulation  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  dissi- 
pation of  heat.  The  caliber  of  the  peripheral  vessels  is  governed  by 
the  vasomotor  system,  which  is  itself  under  the  guidance  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

External  heat  reflexly  causes  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
so  that  at  such  times  the  skin  becomes  red  and  engorged.  It  con- 
tains more  fluids  and  thus  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat.  More  blood 
being  at  the  body  surface  allows  of  greater  and  more  rapid  loss 
through  radiation. 

External  cold  reflexly  causes  a  contraction  of  the  peripheral  ves- 
sels; so  that  their  lumina  are  narrowed.  In  consequence  there  is 
less  blood  circulating  in  the  skin,  which  appears  pale  and  contains 
less  fluid ;  so  that  the  radiation  of  heat  is  niarkedlv  hindered. 
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By  reason  of  nervous  stimulation  the  sweat-glands  are  at  times 
made  to  functionate  very  freely;  whereupon  the  skin  surface  be- 
comes bathed  in  a  sensible  perspiration.  For  the  conversion  of  this 
moisture  into  vapor,  heat  is  necessary.  It  is  by  the  abstraction  of 
this  heat  from  the  underlying  tissues  that  the  body  owes  much  of 
its  loss  when  its  parts  are  hyperpyrexial.  One  pound  of  water  in 
evaporating  takes  up  1047  B.  H.  U.  daily. 

The  covering  of  the  body  by  clothing  during  various  seasons  of 
the  year  contributes  much  to  the  proper  regulation  of  loss  of  heat, 
so  that  the  mean  temperature  may  be  maintained  fairly  constant. 

Fevee. — ^The  process  of  fever  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  dur- 
ing  every  period  of  a  physician'*  life.  The  constant  level  of  tem- 
perature in  man  is  accounted  for  by  two  theories:  One  that  it  is 
due  to  changes  in  heat-production;  the  other,  held  by  a  minority, 
that  it  is  kept  so  by  changes  in  heat-dissipation  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  external  temperature. 

In  a  case  of  fever  generated  by  the  malarial  parasite  I  found 
with  the  human  calorimeter  an  increased  production  of  heat  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  fever.  In  the  case  of  fever  generated  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  putrid  blood  I  found  a  fever  caused  by  an 
increased  production  of  heat  in  the  animal. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  true  that  fever  is  set  up  by  an  increase  of  heat- 
production  beyond  that  of  heat-dissipation.  But  when  this  is  once 
esta])lislied  the  fever  continues,  not  from  an  excessive  production, 
but  from  an  altered  relation  between  heat-production  and  heat- 
dissipation. 

Tliat  the  basal  thermogenic  centers,  the  corpus  striatum  and 
tuber  cinereum,  ])lay  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  fever  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  putrid  blood  and  betatetrahydronaphthylamin 
both  produce  a  rise  of  temperature.  They  are  powerless  after  a  sec- 
tion behind  the  tuber  cinereum  to  elevate  the  temperature. 

An ti  pyrin  reduces  the  temperature  by  an  action  upon  the  cor- 
pora striata. 

Experiments  in  my  laboratory  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter  proved  that 
whilst  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  lias  a  rhythm,  there  was  no 
rhythm  in  either  heat-production  or  heat-dissipation. 

All  recent  researches  go  to  show  that  fever  is  not  a  fire  that  is 
continuously  kept  up  by  an  excessive  oxidation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  human  body.  For  instance,  if  tlie  amount  of  water  flowing 
into  a  vessel  partly  filled  with  water  is  equal  to  2,  and  the  amount 
going  out  is  equal  to  2,  the  level  of  the  water  will  be  the  same.     But 
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if  the  amount  of  water  goinc  int(»  tiie  vessel  is  equal  to  3  and  the 
amount  going  out  equal  to  2,  the  level  of  the  water  will  rise.  If, 
however,  the  amount  going  into  the  vessel  should  suddenly  fall  to  1 
and  the  amount  going  out  should  do  the  same,  the  level  of  the  water 
would  be  nearly  the  same  as  before.  If,  now,  you  substitute  for  the 
amount  of  water  going  in  ihe  amount  of  heat  produced,  and  for  the 
water  going  out  the  amount  of  heat  dissipated,  and  the  level  of  the 
water  as  the  height  of  temperature,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  dimin- 
ished production  and  dissipation  of  heat  due  to  want  of  food  and  the 
waste  of  the  body  by  the  fever  process  may  still  keep  up  a  high 

fever,  although  both  are  diminished  below  what  is  generated  and 

dissipated  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  physico-chemical  cause  of  death  in  fever  by  hyperpyrexia 

is  due  to  a  coagulation  of  cell-globulin.     If  heated  long  enough  a 

temperature  of  42°  C.  will  coagulate  it.^ 

Postmortem  Temperature. — Usually  after  death  the  body  cools 

^^radually,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere and  the  body-surface.  The  body  of  a  child  or  emaciated  sub- 
ject cools  more  rapidly  than  does  that  of  a  well-developed  and  well- 
nourished  adult  body. 

A  temporary  increase  of  postmortem  temperature  is  due  to  the 
change  of  myosinogen  into  myosin  and  to  those  series  of  chemical 
changes  immediately  succeeding  death. 

When  death  has  occurred  from  tetanus,  acute  rheumatism, 
ty'phoid,  small-pox,  cholera,  or  injuries  to  the  brain,  there  is  noted 

a  marked  postmortem  rise  in  temperature. 

*  Likhachew  and  Avroroff,  in  Paschutin*s  laboratory,  have  confirmed  my 
results  in  malarial  fever.  Tliey  found  tlio  fever  of  malaria  to  be  due  to 
increased  production  of  heat  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  heat-dissipa- 
tion. The  heat-production  rose  from  54  calories  per  hour  to  93,  while  heat- 
dissipation  sank  from  65  calories  per  hour  to  57.  The  body  temperature  rose 
from  36.7°  to  39.7**  C.  The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  fever  and  the  amount  of  CO,  was  also  increased.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  decreased. 

Isenschmid  and  Krehl  have  shown  that  the  heat  regulation  depends  upon 
the  neutral  and  median  parts  of  the  middle  and  caudal  ( 7 )  part  of  the 
midbrain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MUSCLES. 

Blood-stjpplt. — ^The  blood-supply  to  nnstriped  muscle  is  Tcry 
free,  but  not  nearly  bo  liberal  as  that  to  voluntary  muscle.  The  nerve- 
supply  is  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  comprises  both  medullated 
and  nonmeduUated  fibers.  The  fibers  form  a  main  plexus,  lying  ia 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  perimysium.  From  this  plexus  of  fibers 
there  come  off  numerous  fibrils,  which  traverse  the  fiber  and  nucleus. 

Irritability  of  Hnsole. — Contractility,  elasticity,  tonicity,  and 
irritability  are  terms  used  to  designate  various  properties  of  muscles. 

Thus,  contractility  is  the  property  the  muscle  possesses  of  short- 
ening and  of  giving  a  contraction  when  it  is  excited. 

Elasticity  is  the  general  property,  common  to  muscles  and  many 
other  bodies,  of  stretching  under  the  infiuence  of  a  weight  and  of 
then  returning,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  the  first  shape. 

Tonicity  is  the  state  midway  between  extreme  contraction  and 
relaxation.  It  is  a  condition  depending  upon  the  central  nervous 
system. 

In  addition,  muscle  possesses  a  property  that  is  common  to  all 
live  tissues  and  -which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  general  physi- 
ology. It  is  irritability.  By  irritability  is  meant  that  property  of  a 
living  element  to  act  according  to  its  nature  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  excitant. 

Paralyses  have  been  observed  which  have  lasted  for  several 
months  or  even  several  years  and,  although  the  nerves  were  abso- 
lutely unexcitable,  yet  the  muscles  had  retained  their  irritability. 
This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves. 

The  independence  of  muscle  irritability  is  formally  demonstrated 
by  experiment  in  which  the  known  action  of  the  drug,  curare,  upon 
motor-nerve  ends  is  taken  advantage  of. 

When  a  few  milligrams  of  this  drug  are  injected  into  the  dorsal 
l}TTipli-sac  of  a  frog,  the  poison  is  absorbed  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  animal  soon  ceases  to  support  itself,  but  lies  in  any  position  in 
which  it  may  be  placed  by  the  experimenter.  It  is  paralyzed,  produc- 
ing neither  voluntary  nor  reflex  movements.  Xow,  should  the  brain 
be  destrovcMl,  the  skin  removed,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  stimulated  bv 
(ooO) 
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electricity,  no  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  stimulus  be  applied  directly  to  the  muscles^ 
they  immediately  contract.    Therefore  the  muscle  is  irritable  by  itself. 

By  this  it  would  seem  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  irritability^ 
belongs  to  the  muscle,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerve-fibers 
mingled  with  those  of  the  muscle. 

In  addition  to  this  classical  experiment  there  may  be  mentioned 
several  other  facts  which  go  to  corroborate  what  has  been  mentioned^ 
concerning  irritability : — 

1.  The  chemical  excitants  of  the  muscle  are  not  the  same  as  thci 
chemical  excitants  of  the  nerves.     Thus,  glycerine  excites  the  nerve, 
but  has  no  effect  upon  the  muscle. 

2.  Isolated  muscle-fibers  have  been  seen  w^liich,  according  to 
microscopical  examination,  contained  no  nervous  elements  and  which, 
notwithstanding,  were  contractile. 

3.  If  the  decreasing  progress  of  irritability  be  followed  after 
death,  in  the  muscle  as  well  as  in  the  nerve,  it  will  be  found  tliat 
the  nerve  dies  long  before  the  muscle.  When  the  nerves  have  lost 
all  irritability,  the  muscle  is  still  alive,  and  can  contract  under  the 
influence  of  excitations  directly  applied  to  its  tissue.  It  is  at  that 
very  moment  when  the  nerves  have  lost  all  excitability  that  the  mus- 
cle is  at  its  maximum  of  irritabilitv. 

Influence  of  Blood  Upon  Irritability. — It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experhnent  upon  the  frog  that  when  the  artery  of  a  mem- 
ber is  ligated  the  muscle  contraction  is  less  high  and  less  strong  than 
if  the  arterv  had  been  left  intact. 

Steiion's  ex])eriniont  of  ligating  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  dog 
is  worthv  of  mention.  In  twentv  to  tiiirtv  minutes  after  the  ligation 
the  (lo<^  seems  j)araj)U'gic.  He  is  nnal)le  to  stand  upon  his  hind 
limbs.  Iii'llex  and  voluntarv  movCMnents  are  completely  lost;  nitiscle 
irritdhilifi/,  Imirrrrr,  persists  for  nearhj  three  hojirs. 

When  tlie  ligature  is  removed  movement  does  not  return  to  the 
limbs  at  once,  hut  within  a  verv  short  time  tlie  dog  is  able  to  stand 
upon  his  four  feet. 

Stimuli. — Those  extreme  forces  which  bring  into  play  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscle  are  simplv  various  forms  of  enertrv.  To  them 
tlie  name  stimuli  lias  been  a])i)lied.  By  their  action  the  muscle  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  wliereby  tlie  chemical  energy  of 
the  muscle  is  transformed  into  heat  and  work.  These  muscle 
excitants,  or  stimuli,  are  of  five*  varieties:  (a)  nervous,  (b)  electrical, 
(r)  tliermdly  (d)  merlianical,  and  (e)  chemiral 
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Nervous  Stimuli. — The  most  important  of  all  the  excitatory 

forces  of  the  muscle  is  innervation.     In  the  normal  state  there  is 

scarcely  any  other  than  this  to  produce  muscle  contraction.     Our 

Muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  animals,  contract  because  the 

^otoT  nerve  transmits  to  them  the  spontaneous  or  reflex  excitation 

0/  the  nervous  centers.     The  nerve  impulses  average  about  forty  to 

0^0  hundred  per  second.     The  stimulus  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 

effect  which  must  be  obtained. 

Electrical  Stimuli. — Electricity  is  employed  in  preference  to 
^^y  other  external  agent  to  bring  into  play  the  irritability  of  muscle. 
Thermal  Stimuli. — Thermic  excitations  also  provoke  muscular 
'^^^vements.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  viscera  whose  muscles 
^^^  very  readily  excited  by  heat  and  cold.  They  contract  very  ener- 
S^^^tically  when  very  cold  drinks  are  taken  and  their  temperature  is 
^'^^ddenly  modified.  On  the  contrary,  striated  muscles  hardly  react 
*^^^  thermic  excitants.  If  heat  or  cold  be  applied  gradually,  there  is 
^t  produced  any  muscle  contraction.  Excitants  act  only  when  they 
xe  applied  suddenly. 

Mechanical  Stimuli. — Mechanical  excitants  that  are  capable 
f  producing  muscular  contraction  are  rather  common.     Thus,  the 
urgeon,   while  performing   an   operation,    notices   slight   fibrillary 
'tremblings  following  each  stroke  of  his  scalpel. 

Chemical  Stimuli: — It  can  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  all  the 
substances  which  are  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  muscle  are  excitants  of 
the  muscle.  On  this  ground,  distilled  water  is  an  excitant,  for  when 
it  is  injected  into  the  arterial  system  of  a  frog  its  muscles  show 
fibrillary  twitchings.  Not  only  does  the  water  excite  the  muscle,  but 
it  also  kills  rapidly. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Muscle-tissue. — The  chemical  study  of 
muscle  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  physiological  chemistry.  There 
are  in  the  muscle  proteid  matters  very  like  one  another  and  which 
can  be  distinguisb.ed  only  by  superficial  characters.  This  renders 
results  far  from  being  satisfactory  or  reliable. 

Besides,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  know  chemical  reactions  of 
muscles,  to  study  only  living  muscle.  But  from  previous  study  it 
will  be  recalled  that  even  the  weakest  chemical  actions  produce  very 
decided  changes  in  the  muscles,  with  consequent  alteration  of  its 
chemical  functions. 

Then,  too,  muscle-fiber  is  mingled  with  many  other  tissues, 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  connective  tissues,  etc.;   tlie  separation  of  the 
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muscular  fiber  from  its  enveloping  media  is  almost  impossible  com- 
pletely to  effect. 

Seaction. — Living  muscle  is  alkaline;  however,  after  extreme 
activity  and  after  death  its  reaction  is  found  to  be  acid.  This  is 
due  to  the  development  of  sarcolactic  acid.  The  postmortem  change 
in  muscular  constitution  is  due  to  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a  pro- 
teid  within  the  muscle-fibers. 

Constituents  of  Muscle. — Proteids. — Most  abundant,  myosino- 
gen  (pseudoglobulin),  paramyosinogen  (euglobulin)  of  muscle  exist- 
ing as  one-fourth  in  amount  of  myosinogen. 

Coloring  Matter. — Myohsematin. 

Ferment, — Myosin  ferment,  and  another  ferment  in  muscle 
which,  with  the  activitor  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  destroys  sugar. 

Extractives. — (1)  Non-nitrogenous  Extractives : — 


1.  Glycogen. 

4.  Inosite. 

2.  Dextrin  and  sugars. 

6.  Fat. 

3.  Tiactic  acid. 

(2)  Nitrogenous  Extractives: — 

1.  Creatin. 

6.  Urea. 

2.  Creatinin. 

7.  Carnine. 

3.  Xanthin. 

8.  Carnic  acid. 

4.  Hypoxanthin. 

9.  Inosinic  acid 

5.  Uric  acid. 

0.  Taurine. 

Carbohydrates  of  Muscle. — (1)  Glycogen,  (2)  Lactic  Acid,  (a) 
The  optically  inactive  acid,  ordinary  lactic  acid  of  fermentations,  as 
in  milk;  small  quantity  in  muscle,  {b)  Dextro-rotary  lactic  acid. 
This  is  paralactic  or  sarcolactic  acid,  the  chief  lactic  acid  of  muscle. 

The  bulk  of  authority  tends  to  prove  that  sarcolactic  acid  mainly 
comes  from  proteid. 

Urea, — A  small  quantity  in  muscle  (0.07  to  0.02  per  cent.).  It  is 
supposed  that  most  of  the  creatin  is  broken  up  into  ammonia  before 
it  leaves  the  muscle. 

Myosin. — Myosin  is  formed  from  myosinogen,  myosin  ferment, 
and  calcium  salts. 

Syntonin, — When  a  solution  of  myosin  is  heated  it  is  altered  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  no  longer  be  dissolved  in  NaCl  as  before. 

If  it  be  treated  with  dilute  HCl,  it  becomes  altered  in  still 
another  manner,  and  produces  an  important  substance  which  is  called 
syntonin. 
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I  If  syntonin  in  HCl  solution  have  pepsin  added  to  it,  the  syntonin 

m      is  translormed  into  peptone. 

m  Muscle-serum. — In  the  coagulation  of  blood  two  principal  com- 

f       ponents  are  noted:    the  clot  and  the  serum  floating  upon  the  clot. 
'       Also,  after  coagulation  of  the  muscular  juice,  myosin  and  serum  must 
be  distinguished. 

The  muscle-serum  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  myosin 
contains  several  substances. 

The  amount  of  proteid  matters  contained  in  the  muscular  tissues 
is  Very  variable.  It  is  usually  stated  that  in  100  parts,  by  weight, 
^^   muscle,  there  are  20  parts  of  proteid  matters. 

Extractives. — Creatinin  is  derived  from  creatin  by  dehydra- 
tion.    The  amount  of  creatinin  in  muscle  is  small,  being  but  0.2  per 

H\  poxanthin  and  xanthin  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  0.02  per 
^^xit. 

Halliburton  found  a  myosin-ferment.  Its  presence  would  seem 
^c^  explain  the  coagulation  of  myosin. 

Glycogen. — Among  the  nonnitrogenized  substances  must  first 
classed  the  sugars  and  their  analogues.  Glycogen  is  the  principal 
^Muscle-starch.  The  glycogen  in  the  muscles  was  discovered  by 
C^laude  Bernard  while  looking  for  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  of  the 
^cetus  and  newborn.  He  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  embryo  quanti- 
'tiies  of  glycogen  that  were  relatively  enormous.  Glycogen  exists  in 
^11  of  the  muscles. 

The  more  active  the  state  of  a  muscle,  the  less  glycogen  it  con- 
'tains.  Therefore,  much  of  it  is  found  in  those  muscles  which  con- 
tract but  little. 

Muscle  extract  and  pancreatic  activator  when  mixed  together 
rapidly  destroy  sugar  in  the  blood,  probably  by  the  formation  of  a 
ferment.  Either  extract  alone  is  powerless  to  break  up  glucose. 
These  two  extracts  resemble  the  action  of  enterokinase  upon  trypsin- 
ogen. 

IxosiTE. — It  is  a  sort  of  crystallizable  body  that  is  unferment- 
able.  That  is,  it  does  not  ferment  to  form  alcohol,  but  lactic  acid. 
It  is  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  where  it  is  usually  extracted 
from  peas  or  beans.  It  is  identical  with  the  inosite  of  muscle.  It 
is  not  a  sugar,  but  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series. 

MiXERAL  Substances. — Alkaline  phosphates  predominate.  In 
100  parts  of  ash  there  are  about  90  parts  of  phosphates.  The  metals 
foimd  in  muscle  are  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium;    there  is  also 
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a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Phosphoric  acid  exists  in 
muscle  as  inorganic  phosphates,  phosphorus  of  phosphocarnic  acid, 
and  phosphorus  of  inosinic  aciU.  Carnic  acid  is  identical  with  anti- 
peptone.  When  a  muscle  works  it  increases  the  phosphates  in  the 
urine.     The  gases  found  in  muscle  are  carhonic-acid  gas  and  oxygen. 

Adipocere  is  a  waxy  substance  which  replaces  muscular  tissue  if 
bodies  be  buried  in  damp  soil.  It  consists  principally  of  a  soap  made 
of  calcium  with  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

Bigor  Mortis. — During  rifjor  mortis  the  muscles  become  rigid, 
hard,  inextensible,  shortened  and  swollen,  as  though  in  a  state  of 
contraction.  After  death,  rigor  mortis  is  a  constant  phenomenon. 
The  muscles  to  first  become  rigid  are  the  masseter,  temporal,  and 
internal  pterygoid.  Then  it  seizes  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
neck,  then  the  arms  and  the  legs.  Tetanus  and  rigors  appear  in  the 
same  muscles  and  extend  to  others  in  the  same  way. 

In  rigor  mortis  the  thumb  is  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  covered 
with  the  other  fingers,  showing  that  the  flexor  muscles  overcome 
their  antagonistic  muscles,  the  extensors.  The  jaws  are  contracted, 
the  eyes  are  widely  open,  the  head  and  neck  are  drawn  backward,  the 
abdomen  is  depressed,  the  extremities  are  half  flexed,  and  the  feet 
are  extended. 

Cause  of  Riger  Mortis. — It  is  due  to  the  myosinogen  becom- 
ing myosin  by  the  action  of  the  myosin  ferment  with  calcium  salts. 
During  rigor  mortis  the  muscles  become  acid,  due  to  sarcolactic  acid 
and  acid  phosphates,  the  inuscle  becomes  cloudy,  and  gives  off  heat 
and  carbonic  acid.  After  some  time  rigor  mortis  passes  off  and  tlie 
body  becomes  relaxed.  After  fatigue  the  rigor  mortis  ensues  rapidly 
after  death,  lasts  but  a  short  time,  followed  by  putrefaction.  It  is 
well  known  that  butchers  do  not  kill  animals  tired  by  a  long  walk, 
but  wait  for  a  rest  of  some  days. 

In  man  it  is  generally  four  hours  after  death  that  cadaveric 
rigidity  becomes  coiiij)lete.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  rigidity 
begius  two  hours  after  death,  reaching  its  maximum  two  hours  later. 

A  particular  kind  of  rigor  mortis  has  been  observed  by  military 
surgeons.  Soldiers  while  in  full  activity  have  been  struck  by  pro- 
jectiles and  have  been  seen  to  become  stiff  instantaneously.  It  is  a 
sort  of  riqor  mortis  which  seizes  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  imme- 
diatelv  after  death. 

Influence  of  Temperature. — Animals  which  have  died  in  heated 
cliamhers  become  rigid  very  quickly  and  the  rigidity  disappears  as 
quickly. 
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Cold,  which  retards  chemical  phenomena,  retards  the  appear- 
ance of  cadaveric  rigidity  and  prolongs  it  enormously. 

Influence  of  Fatigue. — The  influence  of  prolonged  labor  of  the 
muscle  upon  the  premature  appearance  of  rigidity  is  an  indisputable 
fact. 

Uuscular  Labor  and  Urea  Excretion. — With  the  ordinary  diet  of 
fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteids,  muscular  labor  greatly  increases 
the  output  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  in  the  shape  of  carbon  dioxide, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  excreted  as  urea  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased. 
In  a  fasting  animal  work  increases  the  excretion  of  both  the  carbon 
and  the  nitrogen.  The  output  of  carbon  is  proportional  to  the  work 
done,  the  nitrogen  not  being  so  closely  proportional.  Here  the  mus- 
cle procures  its  energy  from  the  proteids,  whilst  the  animal  with  an 
ordinary  diet  uses  up  mainly  the  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Hence,  in  muscular  exertion  the  chief  foods — proteids,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates — are  metabolized  in  order  to  set  free  heat  and  work. 
In  doing  this  the  muscle  prefers  to  break  up  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates rather  than  the  proteids.  Hence  when  muscle  fulfills  its 
two  chief  functions,  to  produce  work  and  heat,  it  uses  up  the  fats 
and  carbohydrates  and  proteids,  but  the  proteids  are  chiefly  used  to 
build  up  and  repair  the  muscle-substance  itself. 

Sarcolactic  Acid. — The  production  of  sarcolactic  acid  is  the 
more  abundant  as  the  muscle  has  been  longer  and  more  strongly 
excited. 

Myograph. — The  du  Bois-Reymond  induction  coil  is  the  one 
most  commonly  employed  in  physiological  experiments.     When  it  is 


the  swing  of  the  pendalum,  is  also  omitted.  Before  commencing  an  experiment 
the  pendulum  is  raised  up  (in  the  figure  to  the  right)  and  is  kept  in  that  position 
by  the  tooth  (a)  catching  on  the  spring-catch  (6).  On  depressing  'the  catch  (h) 
the  glass  plate  is  set  free,  swings  into  the  new  position  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  is  held  in  that  position  by  the  tooth  (a')  catching  on  the  catch  (b')- 
In  the  course  of  its  swing  the  tooth  (a'),  coming  into  contact  with  the  projecting 
steel  rod  (c),  knocks  it  on  one  side  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
(o').  The  rod  (<•)  is  in  electrical  continuity  with  the  wire  (jp)  of  the  primary  coil 
of  an  induction-machine.  The  screw  {(J)  is  similarly  in  electrical  continuity  with 
the  wire  (j/)  of  the  same  primary  coll.  The  screw  (d)  and  the  rod  (o)  are  armed 
with  platinum  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  both  are  insulated 
by  means  of  the  ebonite  block  (c).  As  long  as  c  and  d  are  in  contact  the  circuit 
of  the  primary  coil  to  which  x  and  y  belong  is  closed.  When  in  its  swing  the 
tooth  (a')  knocks  c  away  from  d,  at  that  instant  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  a 
"breaking"  shook  is  sent  through  the  electrodes  connected  with  the  secondary 
coil  of  the  machine  and  so  through  the  nerve.  The  lever  (I),  the  end  only  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  glass  plate,  and  when  at 
rest  describes  a  straight  line,  or  more  exactly  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  large  radius. 
The  tuning-fork  (f).  the  ends  only  of  the  two 'limbs  of  w^hich  are  shown  in  the 
figure  placed  immediately  below  the  lever,  serves  to  mark  the  time. 
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necessary  to  use  very  rapid  breaking  of  the  current,  some  instrument 

must  be  employed  for  that  purpose.     The  first  instrument  used  in 

making  myograms  was  that  of  Helmholtz. 

Simple  Contraction. — If  a  single  induction  shock  be  applied  to 

a  muscle  there  will  result  a  simple  muscular  contraction;  that  is,  the 
muscle  will  respond  by  a  quick  contraction,  with  return  to  its  former 
relaxed  condition.  This  contraction,  when  graphically  shown,  is 
termed  a  simple  muscle-curve. 

McscLE-cuRVE,  OR  MYOGRAM. — If  the  musclc-curve  of  a  single 
stimulus  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  various  ele- 


a  ( 


Fig.  191. — ^A  Muscle-curve  Obtained  by  Means  of  the  Pendulum 

Myograph.     (  Foster.  ) 

To  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

a  indicates  the  moment  at  which  the  induction-shock  ia  sent  into  the  nerve. 
6,  The  commencement;  c,  the  maximum;  and  d,  the  close  of  the  contraction. 
The  two  smaller  curves  succeeding  the  largt^r  one  are  due  to  oscillations  of  the 
lever. 

Below  the  muscle-curve  is  the  curve  drawn  by  a  tuning-fork  making  180 
double  vibrations  a  second,  each  complete  curve  therefore  representing  ^/m  of  a 
second.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plate  of  the  myograph  was  traveling  more 
rapidly  toward  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  contraction,  as  shown  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  vibration-curves. 


^ents,  as  follows:  (1)  period  of  latent  stimulation,  (2)  period  of  con- 
fraction,  and  (3)  period  of  relaxation. 

Latent  Period, — The  significance  of  this  term  is  that  the  muscle 
Experimented  with  does  not  respond  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
stimulus  is  applied  to  it.  The  response  comes  later — about  Vioo  ^^ 
a  second.  During  the  latent  period  there  is  no  apparent  change 
occurring  within  the  muscle.  The  latent  period  may  be  modified  by 
increased  stimulus  and  heat,  when  it  becomes  shortened;  fatigue  and 
cold  lengthen  the  time.  The  latent  period  of  unstriped  muscle  may 
be  as  long  as  one  or  two  seconds. 

Contraction  Period, — The  muscle-cune  comprises  two  periods: 
that  of  the  ascent  and  that  of  the  descent  of  the  muscle.     The  ascent 
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of  the  curve  represents  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  until  it  has 
reached  its  maximum.  The  rate  of  contraction  is  at  first  a  trifle 
slow,  then  more  rapid  and  more  slow  a  second  time.  The  extent  k 
Vioo  of  a  second. 

Relaxation  Period. — After  the  muscle  has  contracted  to  its  max- 
imum, it  begins  to  relax — at  first  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  and 
finally  more  slowly  again.  Its  duration  is  *^/ioo  of  a  second.  It  is 
shorter  with  a  weak  stimulus  and  longer  with  a  strong  stimuluB. 


Fig.    192. — Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Conducting  Experiments  on 

Nerve  and  Muscle.     (Stirling.) 

n.  Galvanic  battery.  K,  Electric  key  in  primary  circuit.  P,  Primary  Coil 
of  Induction  machine.  /?,  Secondary  coil  of  induction  apparatus,  from  which 
the  current  is  conducted  when  the  key  (A'')  is  open  to  the  electrode  {E)  on 
which  rests  the  nerve  («).  The  muscle  (J/)  is  supported  by  a  clamp  under 
a  glass  sh.ide,  its  tendon  being  connected  by  a  thread  with  a  lever  (L)  writ- 
ing on  the  smoked  surface  of  a  revolving  drum.  The  time-marker  {Tif)  is 
Included  in  the  primary  circuit  so  that  when  the  current  passes  through  P  by 
closing  the  key  (A')  it  also  traverses  the  electromagnet  of  the  time-marker 
and  causes  a  record  of  the  instant  of  stimulation  to  be  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  drum.  S,  Stand  supporting  moist  chamber.  W,  Weight  by  which  muscle 
is  stretched  and  which  is  lifted  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 


Jn  tlic  myograph  we  use  a  light  lover  and  a  weight  as  near  it> 
axis  as  ])ossil)Ie  to  record  the  contraction.  Hero  the  tension  of  the 
muscle  in  its  contraction  and  relaxation  remains  nearly  the  same. 
This  contraction  is  called  an  isotonic  contraction.  The  isometric 
contraction  is  produced  when  the  muscle  pulls  against  a  spring. 
Here  the  muscle  undergoes  slight  change  in  length  and  the  energy 
of  change  of  form  is  transformed  into  tension  and  stored  in  the 
spring.  An  examination  of  isometric  and  isotonic  curves  proves  that 
a  muscle  which  has  shortened  to  a  given  length  will  be  making  a  far 
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greater  pull  when  its  effort  to  shorten  has  been  resisted  than  when 
it  hsB  reached  the  same  during  a  contraction  without  resistance, 
which  is  an  isotonic  contraction. 

Curve  of  Fatiqoe. — When  a  muscle  has  become  fatigued  and 
its  myogram  studied,  at  first  the  contractions  improve  for  a  short 


Fig.  193.— Fatigue-curves  of  Frog's  Muscle.      (Waller.) 

time.  This  is  shown  by  the  successive  contractions  being  higher. 
Afterward  the  latent  period  increases,  the  curve  becomes  less  high, 
while  the  contraction  becomes  slower  and  lasts  longer. 

Veratrine  and  adrenalin  greatly  prolong  the  stage  of  relaxation 
in  a  muscle. 

Staibcasg  Contract  I  o?fs. — When  electrical  stimuli  of  equal 
strength  are  let  into  a  muscle  at  regular  intervals  and  the  contrac- 
tions registeredj  it  is  seen  that  at  first  each  curve  exceeds  its  pre- 
decessor in  height.     It  shows  that  the  muscle  is  benefited  within  cet- 
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tain  limits  by  contraction,  and  its  excitability  increased  for  a  new 
stimulus,  just  as  we  can  do  better  muscular  work  when  we  have 
warmed  up  our  muscles.  Bowditch  first  noticed  the  staircase  con- 
traction in  cardiac  muscle. 

Composition  of  Muscle  Befobe  and  After  Conthaction. — 
Experiments  show  that  constant  chemical  metabolism  is  going  on 
in  a  muscle  at  rest.     It  is  constantly  taking  in  oxygen,  ^ucoae,  and 
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perhaps  fats  and  proteids,  and  giving  oS  carbonic  acid.  When  the 
muscle  becomes  active  and  does  work,  then  the  chemical  changes 
become  more  active. 

The  chief  differences  between  resting  and  acting  muscle  tn: 
(1)  the  acting  muscle  forms  more  CO, ;  (2)  more  oxygen  is  consumed ; 
(3)  sarcolactic  acid  is  formed;  (4)  glycogen  is  made  use  of;  (5)  the 
substances  soluble  in  water  diminish  in  amount,  while  those  soluble 
in  alcohol  increase. 

Chan'oeb  in  the  Volume  of  the  Muscle  Duking  Conthac- 
TiON. — Muscular  contraction  can  be  defined  by  its  apparent  effects: 


Fig.  103. — An  Kx|icriiiiBnt  to  Slioiv  tliat  a  Contracting  Muscle  does 
not  Clinnge  its  Volump.      (  Hedo.V".  | 

clpdrodPB.     (,  Caplllnry  tube  In  wbli  h  iht  levul  of  tbe  water  Lb  obeerved.     I: 

a  shorleniiifT  of  tlie  muscle.  By  experiment  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  uiusck'  on  contracting  simply  shifts  its  muscular  units  when  it 
shorti'us,  for  the  volume  of  the  muscle  remains  the  same, 

Hnscle-wave. — When  a  muscle  is  placed  beneath  two  levers 
some  distance  apart,  and  otic  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  then 
a  wave  of  muscular  contraction  runs  through  it.  The  distance 
between  the  points  at  which  the  two  curves  begin  to  rise  from  the 
abscissa  gives  the  rate  of  wave-movement. 

The  continuity  of  the  musclc-fiber  is  the  reason  the  wave  is 
propagated.     Tbe   fibers   stimulated   are   set   into   activity  and   the 
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tion  of  energy  in  them  siimulates  the  neighboring  fibers  and 
ontraction  pasuee  along  the  musolc. 


lie  velocity  of  a  eontraction-wave  Jn  musele  can  he  meaeurecl; 
t  frog  it  is  from  three  to  four  meters  per  aeoond ;  in  man,  about 
fast  per  second. 
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The  Effects  of  Two  SnooeuiTe  Stimuli — Let  the  etudcnt  imagl  zne 
two  BuccGssive  momentary  stimuli  applied  snecessively  to  a  mnscle. 
The  stimuli  may  be  either  maj:imal  or  submarimal;  that  is,  eitfci.«r 
the  greatest  posHible  eontraetion  the  musdc  is  able  to  accomplish  or 
only  a  medium  contraction  from  the  applied  stimulus. 


Fig.  197. — Rate  of  Conduction  of  the  Contraction  Proi»M  Along  a 
isrip  as  ijliuwn  by  the  DifTerence  in  the  time  of  Thickening  of  tlw  two 
treniitiefl.      {Mabet,  Howei.!.) 


If  each  of  the  two  stimuli  be  maximal,  the  effects  produced  will 
vary  according  to  the  time  of  application  of  the  two  excitants.  Thus, 
(1)  if  the  second  stimulus  he  applied  after  the  relaxation  following 
the  effect  of  the  first  stimulus,  then  the  myogram  shows  two  maximal 


racttan  began 


cniilriK-lioiiw,  {•^)  if  the  seconil  f^limulu;;  follow  the  first  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  two  oci-ur  durin;;  the  Intent  period  of  the  muscle- 
curve,  (hen  the  recording  iowtnimeiit  shows*  liut  one  maximal  con- 
traction. 
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If  the  two  Btimuli  be  nonmaximal,  the  effects  of  the  two  separate 
stimuli  will  be  superimposed;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  summation  of 
the  oontractioDs.  This  summation  occurs  regardless  of  the  time  of 
application  of  the  stimuli. 

Snmmatian  of  Btimuli. — As  the  second  stimulation  was  jjist  seen 
to  add  its  curve  to  the  first,  bo  does  the  third  add  itself  to  the  second, 


Fig.  109. — I'rogress  in  Fusion  of  Contraction.      (Laulasi£.) 


"the  fourth  to  the  third,  etc.  If  the  cxritntions  occur  with  a  rhythm 
that  is  not  too  rapid,  the  varioug  shocks  are  nearly  equal,  as  shown 
ty  the  myogram,  hut  yet  they  do  not  mingle.  These  isolated  shocks 
are  seen  when  the  rhythm  docs  not  exceed  six  per  second. 

If,  now.  these  siime  excitations  lie  repeated  with  a  frequency  of 
twenty  per  second,  isolated  shocks  will  not  he  seen.  Each  stimulus, 
lasting  but  V=o  of  a  second,  docs  not  allow  the  muscle  completely  to 
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relax;  thus,  the  second  contraction  encroaches  upon  the  first,  the 
third  upon  the  second,  etc.  From  the  rapid  succession  of  the  stimuli, 
the  muscle  remains  in  a  condition  of  continued  vibratory  contractioD. 
That  is,  in  a  state  of  ielamta. 

Complete  Tetaniu. — If  the  excitation  rh3'thm  be  more  frequent, 
— sa_v,  fifty  of  them  per  second, — there  will  no  longer  be  any  tnni; 
of  the  primitive  shocks.     The  ascent  of  the  muscle-carve  will  be 


Fig.  200. — 1.  Impertect  Tetanus,  16  ContractioDS  per  second. 
2.  Perfect  Tetonus.     (hxvLAVit.) 

abrupt  and  decided;  the  contraction  due  to  the  first  shock  will  not 
be  followed  by  any  relaxation.  There  will  be  no  oscillation  recorded 
upon  the  myogram.  The  upper  straight  line  due  to  the  complete 
contraction  of  the  muscle  is  called  the  plafean.  Wh$n  the  muscle 
ia  in  this  condition  the  tetanus  ia  said  to  be  perfect  or  complete. 

The  tetanus  is  spoken  of  as  incompMe  when  there  are  still  relax- 
ations and  vibrations  which  indicate  the  incomplete  miagling  ot  the 
shocks. 

The  Htimbfr  of  sHmuH  that  are  required  to  produce  tetanus  may 
be  very  variable.  Fifteen  to  twenty  stimuli  per  second  suffice  tO 
throw  a  frog's  muscle  into  tetanus. 
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DuBATioijr  OP  Tetanus. — A  tetanized  muscle  cannot  be  kept  con- 
tracted for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even  though  the  stimuli 
be  kept  constant.     The  muscle  begins  to  elongate — ^at  first  some- 
w-iiat  quickly,  but  later  more  slowly.     This  change  is  produced  by 
fatigue  of  the  muscle. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Uuscle-curve. — Low  temperature  makes 

the  contraction  longer  and  lower;   the  latent  period  is  longer,  and 

the  relaxation-curve  is  greatly  not  unlike  that  of  a  fatigued  muscle. 

^^^Vien  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  setting  free  of  energy  is  more 

^apid;    hence  the  time  of  contraction  is  shortened,  especially  the 

^^t:ent  period  and  time  of  shortening  of  the  muscle. 

Strength  of  Stimulus. — ^If  you  apply  a  current  just  sufficient  to 
^^iise  a  muscle  to  contract,  and  then  increase  the  strength  of  the 
^'^rrent,  the  muscular  contraction  will  become  more  rapid  and  more 
^^:>mplete.  But  the  increase  in  contraction  is  not  proportional  to  the 
^^crease  in  stimulus.  As  the  stimulus  is  gradually  increased,  the 
^ increase  in  contraction  becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  After  a  cer- 
^^n  strength  of  stimulus  is  attained,  a  further  increase  of  it  does 
.ot  cause  any  increment  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

Amoimt  of  Load. — ^If  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  lever  without  any 
reight  in  the  scale-pan,  it  is  ascertained  that  light  weights  actually 
>ncrease  the  height  of  the  contraction,  whilst  heavier  weights  dimin- 
ish it  until  a  limit  is  reached,  and  when  a  sufficient  weight  is  used 
the  muscle  no  longer  contracts. 

Unsole-tonus. — This  is  a  condition  of  a  muscle  more  or  less 
stretched,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  reflex  activity  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  muscle.  If 
you  cut  a  motor  nerve  going  to  a  muscle,  the  muscle  loses  its  tonus. 
If  you  divide  all  the  posterior  spinal  roots,  then  the  muscles  also  lose 
their  tonus. 

Unscle-sonnd. — Helmholtz  said  that  40  vibrations  per  second 
formed  the  average  for  the  production  of  muscular  tones.  To-day 
this  is  considered  an  overtone,  and  the  requisite  number  of  necessary 
vibrations  is  placed  at  20  per  second. 

First  Heart-sound. — It  is  probable  that  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  partly  a  muscle-sound.  It  is  a  dull  sound,  persisting  when 
the  thorax  is  taken  away  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  de- 
stroyed. The  sound  could  not  in  such  an  instance  be  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  valves. 

Voluntary  Contraction. — ^The  number  of  single  impulses  sent  to 
our   muscles    during   voluntary    movements   are    somewhat    variable.- 
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The  Tolitional  impnlses  are  more  numerous  than  formerly  Buppoied. 
Piper  has  shown  that  the  impulses  may  be  40  to  100  per  second. 

Elaitioit?  of  the  Hoaole. — Of  all  the  properties  of  muscle,  dai- 
ticity  is  the  one  least  well  known,  the  one  which  is  most  difficult  to 
explain  and  understand. 

Physicists  say  that  a  body  is  perfectly  elastic  when,  after  inmg 
been  removed  from  its  first  position,  it  returns  exactly  to  the  original 
position.  Thus,  an  ivory  ball  is  perfectly  elastic ;  after  it  has  been 
flattened  by  an  external  force  it  returns  exactly  to  its  original  shape. 


Fig.  201.— Extensibility  of  Elastic  Band  and  Muacli 


If  a  piece  of  rubber  is  stretched  by  adding  snccessive  weights  it 
is  found  tbat  the  series  of  elongations  are  nearly  ]»roportional  to  tin' 
weifibts.  When  the  weights  are  successivoly  removed  it  will  be  found 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber  is  nearly  perfect.  But  if  over- 
weighted for  a  long  time  it  does  not  return  completely  to  its 
original  length,  and  the  elasticity  disappears  graduaUy.  If  now  you 
take  a  fmg's  fresh  muscle  and  successively  load  it,  the  extension  of 
the  muscle  for  each  weight  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  used, 
but  with  each  increase  in  weight  the  muscle  stretches  rather  less,  the 
greater  the  previous  extension.  On  removing  the  weights  the  muscle 
shortens  hut  it  does  not  return  to  its  original  length.  A  contracted 
mupcio  is  more  extensible  than  a  resting  one.  This  prevents  a  rup- 
ture of  the  muscle  in  a  sudden  contraction. 

Muscular  elasticity  preserves  the  tension  of  the  muscle  under 
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all  usual  conditioaa.  The  musclee  attached  to  the  bones  are  in  a 
state  of  elastic  tension  which  is  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  muscle, 
diminishing  the  danger  of  rupturing  its  fibers.  The  elasticity  of 
muscle  favors  the  economical  expenditure  of  work  by  the  muscle.  A 
muscle  is  always  taut,  never  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  it  is  then 
ready  to  efficiently  exert  mechanical  force  the  moment  it  begins  to 
contract.  Heating  to  a  certain  extent  increases  and  cooling  decreases 
elasticity.  The  curve  of  muscle,  when  stretched  by  weights,  ia  not 
a  hyperbola,  but  one  peculiar  to  muscle. 


Fig.  2D2.~-Extensibtlity  of  Muscle  in  Various  States.     I 
Trated  by  GO  grBrnmn  applied  for  ibert  periods. 


EB.) 


HTUonlar  Work.— While  treating  of  ('Jastieity  and  its  modifica- 
tion, tonicity,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  brief  discussion  upon  mus- 
cular work.  The  amount  of  mechanical  irork  which  a  muscle  per- 
forms equals  the  product  of  the  weight  lifted  and  the  height  to  which 
the  weight  is  lifted.    Thus,  the  work  =  height  X  the  weight. 

When  a  muscle  begins  to  contract,  it  is  then  that  it  lifts  the 
greatest  load;  as  the  contraction  continues,  the  muscle  is  capable  of 
lifting  less  and  less. 
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If  the  height  be  expressed  in  feet  and  the  weight  in  pounds,  th 
the  work  performed  is  measured  in  units  of  foot-pounds.     Likewia^ 
should  the  height  be  measured  in  meters  and  the  weight  in  gram^, 
then  the  work  done  is  expressed  in  grammeters. 

In  studying  the  heights  of  contraction  in  a  loaded  muscle  it  is 
found  that  the  heights  of  lift  continuously  diminish,  but  the  actual 
work  done  by  the  muscle  increases  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly  until 
it  reaches  its  maximimi  with  a  load  of  200  grams.  After  that  point 
the  work  done  slowly  doorcases  and  then  more  rapidly  until  it  receives 
a  load  of  700  grams,  when  the  muscle  is  unable  to  contract. 

Dynamometer. — The  common,  clinical  form  of  dynamometer  is 
Tiiuch  used  to  determine  the  absolute  force  of  certain  muscles.  The 
instruniont  is  very  useful  to  determine  the  difference  in  grip  between 
the  two  hands  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  patient  grasps  the  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  and  squeezes  upon  it;  the  power  exerted  is  regis- 
tered in  kilograms. 

Muscles  are  Host  Perfect  Uacliines. — They  take  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  fuel  supplied  to  them  and  give  in  return  a  very  high 
percentage  of  energy  in  the  form  of  work.  They,  by  legitimate  exer- 
cise, increase  in  strength  and  power  so  that  they  progressively  per- 
form more  work. 

The  steam  engine,  to  which  muscles  are  frequently  compared,  is 
inferior  in  every  respect.  The  best-made  steam  engine  shows  as 
work  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  supplied  to  it  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  coal,  while  about  88  per  cent,  is  transformed  into 
heat.  Muscle  transforms  25  per  cent,  of  its  energy  into  work  and  75 
per  cent,  into  heat  to  warm  itself. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  heat  is  not  a  fixed  one.  If  you  gradu- 
ally increase  the  stimulus,  both  work  and  heat  increase;  but  the  heat- 
production  is  increased  more  rapidly  and  reaches  its  maximum  sooner. 
Ileat-produotion  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  amount  of  work  pro- 
duced, when  the  muscle  is  exhausted.  When  the  muscle  is  loaded 
so  it  cannot  contract,  or  an  unweighted  muscle  is  made  to  contract, 
no  work  is  produced  and  all  the  energy  is  converted  into  heat. 

Fatigpie. — Fatigue  is  due  to  a  chemical  and  physiological  altera- 
tion of  the  muscles.  It  is  characterized  hy  a  pain,  more  or  less  acute, 
localized  in  the  muscles.  The  alterations  in  the  muscles  fatigued 
are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  toxic  products  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  muscle.  Saroolaotic  acid  is  one  of  these  fatigue-products,  and 
when  applied  to  a  muscle  it  causes  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Whatever 
the  fatigue-products  may  be,  a  muscle  exhausted  by  a  series  of  con- 
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tractions  is  saturated  with  the  ao-called  fatigue-products  which  have 
poisonous  properties.  The  chemical  theory  of  fatigue  is  proved  by 
preparing  a  water)-  extract  of  muscles  exliausted  by  a  series  of  con- 
tractions, and  injecting  this  into  the  circulation  of  a  frog.  Here  it 
Bill  cause  the  muscles  to  show  fatigue  in  the  same  maimer  as  when 
spontaneously  causeJ.  This  fatigue  of  the  muscles  in  the  frog, 
mused  by  electric  tetanus,  can  be  removed  and  their  irritability  re- 
stored by  the  injection  of  solutions  of  sodium  carl>onatc  into  the  vein. 
This  alkaline   solution   washes   out   the   fatigue-products   from    the 


Fig.  2l>3.*-Mo8Bo'8  Ergograph.     (From  Tigerstedt'e  "Human  Physiol- 
ogy," copyright,  19[}6,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

Hiuscle.  The  circulation  of  blood  normally  washes  away  the  toxic 
products  of  fatigue,  ilosso  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  a  fatigued 
dog,  when  injected  into  the  vein  of  another  dog,  caused  all  the  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  In  the  fatigued  muscles  of  the  frog  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  to  have  the  blood  wash  away  the  products  of  fatigue,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  about  half  an  hour  can 
restore  their  irritability.  If  the  muscle  fatigued  is  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  no  restoration  of  the  muscle  ensues.  Oxida- 
tion is  the  restorative  agent  in  fatigued  muscles. 

The  Seat  of  the  Fatihue.— \Yhen  a  nerve  of  a  warm-blooded 
animal  is  eurarized,  artificial  respiration  being  kept  up,  and  elec- 
tricity applied  to  the  nerve,  it  causes  no  muscular  response  until  the 
curare  is  excreted,  when  the  muscle  again  contracts,  showing  that  it 
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ie  not  the  nerve  or  the  muscle,  but  the  motor  end-plates,  which  are 
exhausted.  Mosso  has  shown  that  if,  with  (he  ergograph,  you  lift  a 
weight  until  the  flexor  muacle  is  exhausted,  and  then  induction  cur- 
rents are  applied  to  the  Denies  going  to  the  muscle,  the  muscle  »-iI] 
again  lift  the  weight.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  fatigue- 
products  generated  in  the  muscle  are  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
the  central  nervous  system  and  poison  it.  Hence  the  central  nerroue 
system  is  shown  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  fatigue,  and  the  motor  nerve- 
endings  the  nest. 


Fig.   204— FrdORraplin'   Ciines       (\ftir 
df«  "llLiMUiii   I'liysiiiloKV,     m]iynt!lit.  lOIHi. 


Ei^ographic  Curves. — The  most  suliont  feature  seen  in  them  is 
the  rhylliTtiiciil  rise  imd  fall,  which  is  due  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Thiriiii;  tlio  tirst  ll^l*  contractions  tlic  hci^'ht  of  the  erjiographie 
curve  di'crcascs,  and  then  becomes  iicarly  constant  in  the  height,  which 
is  above  H.t  per  cent,  of  the  nriginaj  contraction. 

Tlif  curve  indicatcB  that  during  a  series  of  contractions  two  pro- 
cess<'s  lire  at  work,  the  one  using  of  material  and  the  other  an  acca- 
niulation  of  fat i true-products  in  the  first  part  of  the  curve.  In  the 
6iibsc<iucnt  part  of  tlic  curve,  the  fatf<ruc-p  rod  nets  are  removed  by 
the  circulation,  and  the  circulation  supplies  the  materials  to  be 
used  up. 
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Involuntary  Mnscle. — The  same  substances  are  found  in  plain 
muscle  as  in  striated  muscle,  except  that  plain  muscle  contains  six 


Fig.  205. — Ergographic  Curve  of  a  Case  of  Addison's  Disease,  Show- 
ing Rapid  Exhaustion  of  Muscle.      (Langlois.) 

Read  troia  right. 

imes  more  neucleoproteid  than  striped  muscle.    In  its  contraction  the 
atent  period  is  about  a  second,  and  the  contraction  lasts  several  sec- 


Fig.  206.— Fick's  Work  Adder.     (LAULANife.) 

The  wheel  ((/)  bears  upon  Its  axle  a  counterpoised  muscle  lever  (c),  ending 
In  a  pawl  (m),  through  which  the  wheel  is  caused  to  revolve  when  the  lever  is 
pulled  upward  by  the  attached  muscle.  A  second  pawl  (n)  prevents  the  wheel 
from  turning  back  when  the  muscle  relaxes.  On  the  other  side  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  bears  a  pulley  from  which  a  weight  (d)  is  suspended.  The  turning  of  the 
wheel  winds  the  suspending  cord  upon  the  pulley  and  raises  the  weight  (d). 
The  muscle  preparation  should  be  the  double  adductor,  suggested  by  Pick. 

mds;    it  spreads  as  a  wave  from  fiber  to  fiber.     Its  irritability  is 
rery  dependent  upon  temperature;    heat  decreases   its   tonus,   cold 
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increaBes  it.  The  stimuli  to  excite  plain  mascle  are  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  constant  current. 
Organs  containing  unstriped  muscle  frequently  exhibit  involuntarj- 
rhythmical  movements  and  a  tendency  to  sustained  tonic  coatrac- 
tion.  The  force  of  the  uterus  in  expelling  the  child  and  that  of  the 
hladder  in  expelling  the  urine  show  that  plain  muscle  can  do  con- 
siderable work.  Ordinarily,  organs  made  up  of  nonstriated  muscle 
are  only  faintly  sensitive.  These  rhythmic  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions, like  the  tonic  contractions,  are  independent  of  the  action  of 
nerves,  but  are  modified  by  it.     Unstriped  fiber  does,  like  striped 


Fig.  207.— Curve  of  Contraction  of  the  UnBtriped  MubcIc  of  Milller 

in  Dog.      (Laulani^.) 

The  IntervaU  on  the  line  T  are  BecoDda. 

fiber,  increase  its  height  of  contraction  by  increasing  the  strengtJi 
of  the  stimulus.  It  can  not  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  bv  a 
series  of  stimuli.  Bapid  stimuli  simply  increase  the  force  and  rate 
of  individual  contractions.  Smooth  muscle,  as  a  rule,  contains  nerro 
plexuses  and  ganj;! ion-cells.  It  has  two  kinds  of  functionally  different 
nerves,  motor  and  inhibitory.  Both  sets  of  nerves  arc  connected  with 
nervo-cells  in  their  cnurst,  such  as  tlie  plexuses  of  Auerbach  and 
Meissner  in  the  intestinal  tract. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

VOICE  AND  5PEECH. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  man 
and  mammalia  are  produced  by  the  vibratory  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 
It  is  usually  the  blast  of  expired  air — under  certain  circumstances  the 
inspiratory  blast  also — in  its  passage  through  the  glottis  that  causes 
the  tense  vocal  cords  to  vibrate.  These  cords  vibrate  according  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  vibration  of  stretched  membranous  cords. 
yM  a  result  of  these  vibrations  sound  is  produced  which,  in  man,  is 

ble  of  being  so  modified  as  to  constitute  articulate  speech. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  show  that  the  vocal  cords  alone 

the  essential  factors  in  the  production  of  sound.  For,  so  long 
'  as  these  remain  untouched,  although  all  other  parts  in  the  interior  of 
the  lar^'nx  are  destroyed,  the  animal  is  still  able  to  emit  vocal  sounds. 

The  existence  of  an  opening  in  the  larynx  of  a  living  animal,  or 
of  man,  above  the  glottis  in  no  way  prevents  the  formation  of  vocal 
sounds;  however,  should  such  an  opening  occur  in  the  trachea,  it 
causes  total  loss  of  voice.  By  simply  closing  the  opening  sounds  can 
be  again  produced.  Such  openings  in  man  are  usually  met  with  as 
the  result  of  accident,  of  suicidal  attempts,  or  of  operations  performed 
upon  the  larynx  or  trachea  for  the  relief  of  disease. 

Production  and  Modification  of  Sounds. — Whenever  a  solid  bodv 
surroimded  bv  air  is  thrown  into  vibration  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
carried  to  the  ear.  The  vibrations  must,  however,  be  of  certain 
strength  and  follow  one  another  with  certain  rapidity.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  if  the  vibrations  be  fewer  than  32  or  exceed  33,768  per 
second  no  effect  is  produced  upon  tlie  nerve  of  hearing. 

For  the  production  of  a  musical  sound  the  vibrations  must  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  regular  intervals;  if  the  vibrations  occur  at 
irregular  intervals,  only  a  noise  results. 

The  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations 
within  a  given  period  of  time.  The  pitch  becomes  higher  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations. 

The  strength,  or  intensity,  of  the  sound  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  vibratorv  action  of  the  sonorous  bodv. 

Tone,  or  timbre,  is  that  peculiar  character  of  a  musical  note 
whereby  it  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  another  note  of  exactly 
the  same  pitch  and  strength. 

(oT5) 
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THE  ORGAN  OF  VOICE. 

The  special  organ  of  voice  in  man  is  that  portion  of  the  aii' 
passages  called  the  larynx.  It  is  a  sort  of  hollow  chamber  which 
extends  from  near  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  tlie  first  ring  of  the 
trachea.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle  tine  of  the  neck,  where  it  forma 
a  considerable  projection,  larger  above  than  below. 

Although  the  larynx  is  the  proper  organ  of  voice,  yet  the  lungB 
and  the  moving  parts  of  the  thorax  serve  to  propel  the  air  through 
this  organ.  Tlie  cavities  above  it,  including  the  pharynx,  inouth,  and 
nasal  cavities,  ai^sLsl  in  modifying  the  vocal  soimda.  They  are,  there- 
fore, adjunct  organs  of  voice. 


Fig.  20S. — The  Larynx  as  Seen  with  the  LaryngoBcope.     (LiKDOis.) 

uIh.  R..  Ololtli.  L.  v.,  Ttu«  tockI 
False  Tocal  cordi.  P.,  Potltlon  at 
CanllBEe  ol  WrlBbers.     B.p.,   aiDUi 


Anatomy  of  the  Larynx. — The  larynx  consists  of  a  cartilaginous 

skeleton  which  constitutes  it«  walls;  also  vocal  cords;  muscles  which 
move  directly  the  cartilaginous  pieces,  and  influence  indirectly  the 
tension  of  the  cords;  and  finally,  a  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  cavity. 

Cart  [LAI  IKS. — The  cnrtil.ifies  of  the  larynx  are  four  in  number: 
two  unlike  and  two  alike.  One  of  the  former  is  inferior  and  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  si^mct-rinj;.  It  is  the  crU-oid.  This  cartilage  is 
continuous  with  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  Its  narrower  portion  is 
situated  anteriorly:  its  wider  jjortiiin  is  placed  posteriorly.  It  ar- 
ticulates with  the  inferior  corniia  of  the  thyroid  eartilage,  forming 
the  crico-thyroid  artieulali.m. 

The  otlicr  odd  cartila^'e,  tbe  superior  one,  is  called  the  thyroid. 
It   is   composed    of   two  (luadrilatcra!    liiniinai    which    meet    in    front 
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at  an  angle.    This  projection  is  popularly  known  as  Adam's  apple. 

Each  thyroid  lamina  terminates  posteriorly  in  two  horns:    one  su- 
perior, the  other  inferior. 

The  two  cartilages  which  are  alike  are  the  arytenoids.  Each 
one  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  whose  base  is  movably 
articulated  at  the  back  on  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  apex  of  each 
arytenoid  cartilage  has  attached  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  movable 
point,  a  cartilage  of  Santorini, 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  anterior  angles,  or 
vacal  processes,  of  the  arytenoids;  the  crico-arytenoideus  muscles 
a.r«  inserted  into  the  external  angles. 

r- 


Fig.  209. — ^Action  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Larynx.      (Beauxts.) 

The  dotted  line  indicates  the  new  positions  assumed  by  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage in  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  1,  Cricoid  cartilage.  2, 
Arytenoid  cartilage.  3,  Thyroid  cartilage.  4,  True  vocal  cord.  5,  New  posi- 
tion of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    6,  New  position  of  vocal  cords. 

The  cartilages  of  Wrisherg  are  found  in  the  aryteno-epiglottic 
folds. 

The  epiglottis  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  projects  upward  behind  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  The  epiglottis  is  attached  to  the  tongue  by  the  three 
glosso-epiglottic  folds, 

'  The  false  vocal  cords  are  two  folds  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane which  pass  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  ar3rtenoids  to  the 
th}Toid  cartilage.    They  are  located  above  the  true  vocal  cords. 

The  true  vocal  cords  extend  from  the  anterior  angles  of  the  bases 
of  the  arytenoids  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  glottis  is  the  chink  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 
The  ventricle  of  the  larynx  is  the  pouch  between  the  true  and 
false  vocal  cords. 

87 
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The  Muscles. — All  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  joined  together 
by  ligaments,  are  moved  by  five  pairs  of  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  divided  into  two  groups :  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  To  the 
former  group  belong  those  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  various 
cartilages.  The  latter  collection  comprises  the  musculature  connect- 
ing the  larynx  to  other  parts  like  the  hyoid  bone. 

Intrinsics. — Of  these  there  are  five  pairs. 

1.  The  CricO'thyroid  Muscles. — These,  which  are  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  larynx,  originate  in  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage below.    Outwardly  they  are  attached  on  each  side  to  the  lower 


Fig.  210. — Schematic  Horizontal  Section  of  Larynx.     (Laxdois.) 

f.  Position  of  horizontally  divided  arytenoid  cartilages  during  respiration. 
From  their  anterior  processes  run  the  converging  vocal  cords.  The  arrows 
show  the  line  of  traction  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles.  //,  //, 
Position  of  the  arytenoid  muscles  as  a  result  of  this  action. 

edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  They  become  fixed  by  the  action  of 
the  thyro-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  laryngo-pharyngeal  muscles. 

Action. — They  incline  the  cricoid  cartilage  upward  and  backward 
and  so  elongate  and  stretch  the  vocal  cords,  at  the  same  time  contract- 
ing the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

2.  The  Posterior  Crico-arytenoid  Muscles. — These  take  their  de- 
parture from  the  posterior  surface'of  the  shield  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
They  then  converge  and  are  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  corresponding 
arytenoid  cartilage. 

Action. — Tn  contracting  they  turn  the  anterior  ends  of  the  aryte- 
noids outward,  whereby  they  separate  the  vocal  cords  from  each  other 
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and  give  a  rhomboid  form  to  the  glottis.  Thus  it  is  materially 
widened, 

3.  The  iMeral  Crico-arytenoids. — These  nmeclcB  are  found  upon 
(he  inner  side  of  the  cricoid.  They  are  carried  backward  and  upward 
and  are  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  bases  of 
the  arjteooid  cartilages. 

Action. — In  contracting  they  rotate  the  arytenoid  cartilage  in- 
ward. They  are  antagonista  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles; 
fhey  narrow  the  vocal  part  of  the  glottis. 

■J.  The  Tkyro-arytenoid  Muscles. — This  pair  of  muscles  is  inserted 
*t  the  anterior  end  in  the  middle  of  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 


II.  II.  PtMltlOD  of  tbe  airteoold  cartilBgES 
iiTOW*    Indlcau    Ihe    dlrectlOD    at    muBculu-    Iri 

■rytcnoLd  cini1>c«B  after  tbe  muiclea  coatrBcl. 

^nd  at  the  posterior  end  it  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  anterior  end 
^f  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Each  muscle  of  the  pair 
>unB  its  entire  len^h  parallel  with  the  corresponding  vocal  cord, 

This  muscle  has  two  btindlos:  an  internal  and  external  bundle. 
The  muscle  draws  the  arytenoids  towiird  the  thyroid  and  relaxes  the 
cords.  By  the  internal  bundle  the  anterior  part  of  the  vocal  cord 
can  be  tightened  while  relaxing  the  posterior  part.  It  is  the  muscle 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  high  notes  in  the  singing  voice, 

5.  The  arytenoid  constitutes  an  odd  muscle.  It  extends  pos- 
teriorly between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  muscle  is  divided 
into  two  layers:  one  posterior,  of  oblique  fibers  disposed  like  an  X; 
and  one  anterior,  of  transverse  fibers. 
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Its  action  is,  in  contracting,  to  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
together  so  that  the  respiratory  part  of  the  glottis  is  closed.  If  the 
contraction  be  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  lateral  crico-arNienoid 
muscles,  respiration  is  entirely  interrupted. 

The  Extrinsic  Muscles  are  those  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
neck ;  those  in  the  suprahyoid  as  well  as  those  in  the  subhyoid  region. 
By  the  action  of  these  muscles  the  entire  larynx  is  moved  upward 
and  downward. 

Tub  Cavity  of  the  larvnx  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea.  It  is 
covered  with  the  prismatic  or  ciliated  epithelium  in  all  places  ex- 
cept over  the  vocal  cords  and  epiglottis.  In  these  special  areas  it  is 
stratified. 

The  Vocal  Cords  comprise  two  sets,  as  was  previously  men- 
tioned;  the  upper,  false  cords,  composed  of  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane,  take  no  part  in  voice  production ;   the  lower,  true  cords,  are 
composed  of  a  mucous  membrane  with  pavement  epithelium,  a  lamina 
^  of  elastic  fibers,  and  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle. 

Opening  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  raising  the  epiglottis,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  glottis  is  seen ;  that  is,  the  slit  left  by  the  two 
superior  cords.  This  has  the  shape  of  a  much  elongated  triangle — 
apex  in  front,  base  at  the  back.  The  limited  anterior  part  of  the 
triangle  is  called  the  vocal  part  of  the  glottis;  whereas  the  posterior 
part  is  called  the  respiratory  portion.  It  does  not  participate  in 
phonation,  but  only  in  the  passage  of  air. 

Xerve-sutply. — The  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  larvnx 
come  from  the  pneumogastric.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  gives  the  external  laryngeal 
branch  to  the  erico-thyroid  muscle.  The  inferior,  or  recurrent,  laryn- 
geal nerve  supplies  all  of  the  muscles  except  the  crico-thyroid.  The 
ganglia  which  preside  over  the  motor  innervation  of  the  larynx  are 
seated  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Laryngoscopy. — The  laryngoscope  is  an  instrument  used  to 
bring  to  view  various  parts  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea.  It 
comprises  a  small  mirror  fastened  to  a  long  handle.  The  angle  that 
the  mirror  makes  with  its  handle  is  from  125  to  130  degrees. 

CoxDiTiox  OF  THE  VocAL  CoRDS. — Bv  observations  made  with 
the  laryngoscope  it  has  been  determined  that,  while  in  respiration 
the  vocal  cords  are  inclined  from  each  other,  and  the  glottis  is  wide 
open,  in  speaking  or  vocalization  the  cords  are  seen  to  approximate 
and  vibrate.     In  ordinary  quiet  breathing  there  is  a  wide,  triangular- 
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shaped  opening  in  the  glottis.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  pro- 
duction of  vocal  sounds  the  triangular  posterior  opening  is  com- 
pletely closed,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rima  glottidie 
becomes  a  very  fine  fissure,  or  slit. 


VOICE. 

It  is  the  vibration  of  the  edges  of  this  fissure  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  it  that  produces  sound:  the  voice.  The  air  expelled 
from  the  lungs  acquires  a  maximum  of  tension  in  the  narrow  tracheal 
tube,  causing  it  to  strike  under  the  true  vocal  conls  and  put  them 
into  the  proper  vibrations.  But  the  tone  produced  will  not  always 
be  of  the  same  caliber  and  hcijiht.  since  the  expired  air  may  find  the 
vocal  cords  in  different  states,  the  result  of  muscular  contractions. 

Tie  Heis:lit  of  the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx  depends  upon 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  during  a  given   time. 
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The  number  of  vibrations  would  then  depend  upon  the  state  of  tentim 
and  the  length  of  the  cords  ikemaehes.  The  greater  the  number  of 
vibrations  during  a  second,  the  higher  will  be  the  tone,  and  vice  verta. 

The  range  of  the  human  voice,  as  regards  height,  is  usually 
between  87  and  768  vibrations  per  second.  Not  all  persons  have 
such  a  range.  Each  type  of  voice  includes  about  two  octaves.  When 
a  man  speaks — that  is,  when  he  usee  the  articulate  voice — his  voice 
does  not  exceed  the  height  of  a  half-octave.  When  he  sings,  liis 
vocal  range  is  more  extended. 

The  Inteniity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  vocal  cords,  produced  especially  by  the  force  of  the  cut- 
rent  of  air. 

The  height  of  the  voice  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
different  lengths  of  the  vocal  cords.    The  result  is  that  in  adult  man 


the  hnss,  baritone,  and  lenor  voices  are  found,  because  of  the  greater 
length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  conlralUi, 
mezzosoprano,  and  soprano  voices  belong  to  women  and  boys,  for  thov 
have  cords  shorter  in  length. 

Timbre  of  sound  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  vibrating  body 
and  of  the  other  parts  vibrating  at  the  same  time  with  it  for  the 
production  of  harmonious  s-ounds. 

Resonance. — The  normal  voice  of  man  is  sonorouii;  that  is,  it 
is  composed  nf  vilirations  reguhir  in  extent  and  isochronous.  Its 
resonance  oouies  cither  from  the  air-tnlie  or  from  the  rexoiiators.  By 
the  former  is  understood  the  trachea,  bronchi,  walls  nf  the  lungs,  and 
thoracic  case:  by  the  latter,  the  ventricles,  pharynx,  mouth,  and 
nasal  cavities.  The  resonance  within  the  thora.x  in  an  adult  causes 
a  fremitus  of  the  thoracic  wiill.  This  is  greatly  increased  in  low 
sounds  and  diminishes  until  it  disappears  in  high  sounds. 

Ordinarily,  in  speaking  and  singing,  the  air  put  in  vibration  in 
the  larynx  issues  front  Ibc  mouth  white  the  nostrils  are  open.     If 
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they  be  closed,  the  air  which  is  held  there  vibrates  with  the  air 
issuing  through  the  oral  cavity  and  gives  the  voice  a  nasal  tone. 

The  human  voice  can  assume  two  different  registers.  The  one 
is  strong  and  sonorous  and  accompanied  with  vibrations  of  the 
thoracic  wall  (chest-voice).  The  other  is  weak,  without  resonance, 
and  of  higher  pitch  (head-voice,  or  falsetto). 

Ventriloquy,  which  by  practice  can  reach  great  perfection,  con- 
sists only  in  the  possibility  of  changing  the  register  of  the  voice. 
Tlrxe  name  derived  its  origin  from  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  it 
l>y  the  ancients.  They  claimed  that  the  ventriloquists  spoke  from 
th.^  stomach.  The  performer  is  able  to  conduct  dialogues  in  which 
'^'^f^o  persons  appear  to  take  part. 

Speech. — If  man  had  the  faculty  of  making  only  sounds  with 
^l>e  larynx,  his  vocal  organ  would  not  differ  greatly  from  ordinary 
usical  instruments.  The  voice  in  such  a  case  would  but  serve  to 
ake  others  aware  of  his  presence  and  to  call  them  for  the  various 
ants  of  life,  just  as  happens  in  animals  and  in  the  child  itself  when 
J  Xist  bom. 

But  man  is  endowed  with  an  important  means  by  which  he  can 
^communicate  to  his  fellows  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  forms  one  of 
^^3ian's  noblest  characteristics,  a  distinctive  one. 

The  infant  at  first  expresses  the  state  of  his  mind  by  cries 
accompanied  by  gestures.  Then  little  by  little  it  learns  and  tries  to 
imitate  those  sounds  which  the  parents  always  make  corresponding 
to  given  objects  and  persons.  It  pronounces  them  without  under- 
standing their  meaning.  In  later  years  it  learns  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  given  sounds  to  given  objects  and  idieas. 

Speech  is  articulate  voice.  It  is  an  ensemble  of  sounds  and 
noises  harmonized  by  the  will  and  co-ordinated  by  a  particular  cor- 
tico-motor  nervous  center.  Its  aim  is  to  make  known  to  the  listener 
the  present  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker  as  well  as  recollections  of 
the  past  and  tendencies  toward  the  future. 

Vowels  and  Coxsoxaxts. — Speech  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments,   namely:     vowels   and    consonants.     The    former   consist    of 
bounds  generated  in  the  larynx  and  slightly  modified  jn  the  phar}^nx 
and  mouth-cavit)'.     The  consonants  result  from  noises  variously  pro- 
duced by  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  air  in  its  passage  through 
the  pharynx  and  mouth-cavity.     Vowels  are  produced  in  the  larj-nx, 
pharynx,  and  mouth;  consonants  not  in  the  larynx,  but  in  the  mouth. 
The  vowels  are  produced  by  the  different  form  of  the  cavity  of 
the  pharynx  and  mouth  during  the  expiration  of  air  through  them. 
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The  principal  change  in  form  consists  in  the  lengthening  and  short- 
ening of  the  mouth.     The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u. 

The  comonants  consist  of  sounds  emitted  by  the  larynx,  but 
which  become  noises  by  reason  of  obstacles  they  encounter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  obstructions  met  with,  consonants  are  termed  gutkrdls 
{h,  hy  q),  Unguals  (c,  d,  g,  t,  s,  n,  Z,  r),  and  IMals  {b,  f,  m,  p,  v).  The 
Unguals  are  subdivided  into  palatals  and  dentals. 

The  very  varied  union  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants  con- 
stitutes syllables;  union  of  the  latter  forms  words. 

Stammering  is  due  to  a  continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  not  harmonizing  the 
chink  of  the  glottis. 

Stuttering  is  due  to  a  want  of  ability  to  form  the  proper  sounds 
by  the  larj-ngeal  muscles;  the  breathing  and  diaphragm  are  both 
normal. 

Pathology. — Paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx  from 
the  pressure  of  tumors,  causes  aphoniay  or  loss  of  voice.  In  aneur- 
ism of  the  aortic  arch  the  left  recurrent  nerve  may  be  paralyzed  from 
pressure.  The  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
overexertion  and  hvsteria. 

If  one  vocal  cord  be  paralyzed,  the  voice  is  not  pure  in  tone,  but 
falsettolike. 

Hoarseness  may  be  caused  by  mucus  upon  the  vocal  cords  or  by 
roughness  or  laxness  of  the  cords.  Disease  of  the  pharynx  or  naso- 
pharynx and  uvula  may,  in  a  reflex  manner,  produce  a  change  in  the 
voice. 

APHASIA. 

Aphasia  means  a  loss  of  power  to  produce  or  understand  spoken 
or  written  speech. 

Aphasia  is  a  disorder  of  the  speech,  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  third 
left  frontal  eonvohition.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of  word- 
ineniory,  each  having  its  seat  of  registration  in  a  well-defined  part 
of  the  cortex.  The  first  is  the  (1)  auditory  word-center,  where  the 
sound  of  words  is  registered;  (2)  a  visual  word-center,  where  the 
visual  images  of  letters  and  words  are  registered;  (3)  a  glosso-kinjes- 
thetic  center,  where  the  combined  impressions  which  pass  to  the 
brain  as  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  larynx, 
and  other  parts  concerned  in  articulate  speech,  are  registered;  (4) 
a  cheiro-kinjpsthetie  center,  where  sensory  impressions  resulting  from 
the  movements  made  in  writing  are  stored  up.     From  the  glosso- 
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kinsesthetic  and  cheiro-kinaesthetic  center,  fibers  descend  as  part  of 
the  pyramidal  motor  tract,  those  from  the  glosso-kinaesthetic  center 
going  to  the  motor-speech  apparatus  in  the  medulla,  and  those  from 
the  cheiro-kinaBsthetic  center  going  to  the  spinal-motor  ganglia  con- 
cemed  in  the  act  of  writing.  As  is  known,  the  auditory  word-center 
is  in  the  first  temporal  convolution,  the  visual  word-center  in  the 
gyrus  angularis  and  a  part  of  the  supramarginal  gyrus,  the  speech- 
center  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  the  writing  center 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution. 

The  auditory  word-center  is  the  first  called  into  activity;  then 
the  speech-center  is  gradually  organized  under  the  influence  of 
excitations  coming  from  the  auditory  word-center.  After  a  year  or 
two  the  child's  visual  word-center  becomes  organized,  and  the  child 
recognizes  letters  and  words,  and  at  the  same  time  two  sets  of  asso- 
ciation-channels, commissural  fibers,  are  laid  down  between  the  audi- 
tory word-center  and  this  visual  word-center.  Finally,  the  child 
reads;  then  there  must  be  activity  first  in  the  visual  word-center, 
then  in  the  auditory  word-center,  and  immediately  afterwards  in  the 
glosso-kinaesthetic  center.  Then,  as  the  child  learns  to  write,  the 
cheiro-kinaesthetic  center  becomes  organized,  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  visual  center  being  called  into  play,  and  this  would  lead  to  a 
development  of  commissural  channels  between  the  two  centers.  The 
visual  center  holds  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  act  of  writing 
that  the  auditory  word-center  holds  to  articulate  speech.  In  writing 
from  dictation,  the  train  of  activity  starts  in  the  hearing  word-cen- 
ter, spreads  to  the  visual  word-center,  thence  to  the  cheiro-kinaBS- 
thetic  center,  where  the  efferent  stimuli  pass  over  to  the  spinal  motor 
centers     (Bastian,  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  VIII). 

The  chief  varieties  of  aphasia  are: — 

-_  ^  ,     .        f  apkemia. 

Motor  aphasia     <  ,  • 

^  1  agraphia. 

-,  i_    .     f  visual. 

Sensory  aphasia  <       ... 

•^     ^  1  auditory. 

Conduction  aphasia. 

Auditory  Aphasia. — Supposing  the  patient's  hearing  is  perfect, 
then  auditory'  aphasia  is  revealed  by  his  inability  to  put  out  his 
tongue. 

Visual  Aphasia  (Alexia). — Supposing  the  patient  can  see  per- 
fectly, can  the  patient  understand  written  or  printed  words?  If  he 
fails  to  do  so,  he  has  alexia. 
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Xotor  Aphana  ( Aphemia) . — If  he  can  speak  Toluntarily,  can  he 
repeat  words  or  read  aloud  ?    If  he  cannot^  he  has  aphemia. 

Agraphia. — Supposing  the  patient  can  write  voluntarily,  can  he 
write  from  dictation  or  from  copy?    If  l.e  cannot,  he  has  agraphia. 

A  symptom  found  in  all  cases  of  aphasia:  if  he  cannot  write 
voluntarily,  because  of  inability  to  remember  words,  but  can  write 
from  dictation,  it  is  sensory  agraphia.  If  he  cannot  write  either 
voluntarily  or  from  dictation,  it  is  motor  agraphia. 

If  he  uses  one  word  for  another,  so  that  the  result  is  unintelli- 
gible, then  there  is  paraphasia. 

If  he  writes,  and  he  uses  one  word  for  another,  .so  that  it  is 
unintelligible,  then  para-agraphia. 

Paraphasia  and  paragraphia  are  symptoms  of  conduction  apha- 
sia, lesion  of  commissural  fibers,  and  the  lesion  is  ordinarily  in  the 
island  of  Reil  or  the  convolutions  about  the  fissure  of  Svlvius. 

Xotor  Aphasia. — If  the  patient  can  read  silently,  write  volun- 
tarily, write  from  dictation,  copy  and  hear  and  understand  spoken 
words,  but  cannot  speak  voluntarily,  repeat  words  or  read  aloud,  then 
the  lesion  is  in  Broca's  convolution,  third  frontal  (motor  apliasia, 
aphemia). 

If  the  patient  can  hear  and  understand  spoken  words,  read  and 
imderstand  written  or  printed  words  and  copy,  but  cannot  speak  vol- 
untarily, repeat  words,  read  aloud,  write  voluntarily  or  from  dicta- 
tion (aphemia  plus  agraphia),  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution.     This  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  aphasia. 

Visual  Aphasia. — If  the  j)atient  can  s])oak  voluntarily  and  under- 
stand spoken  words,  l)ut  cannot  undert^tand  written  or  printed  words, 
write  voluntarily  or  from  dictation  or  from  copy  (visual  aphasia  plus 
agraphia),  there  is  a  lesion  in  the  angular  gyrus  and  supramarginal 
lobe. 

Auditory  Aphasia. — If  the  patient  ran  speak  voluntarily,  read 
intelligently,  and  write  voluntarily,  but  cannot  understand  spoken 
words,  repeat  words  or  write  from  dictation  (auditory  aphasia),  then 
there  is  a  small  subcortical  lesion  of  the  first  and  second  temporal 
convolutions.     (Butler's  Diagnostics). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOQY. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electrical  Measurements. 

The  system  of  electrical  measurements  now  in  use  is  founded  on 
the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  gramme  as  the  unit  of  mass, 
and  the  mean  solar  second  as  Ihe  unit  of  time.  This  is  commonly 
designated  as  the  C.  G.  S.  system. 

The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  current;  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force,  the  volt;  the  unit  of  resistance,  the  ohm. 

The  ampere  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  cur- 
rent, or  approximately  the  current  of  an  ordinary  Daniell  cell  through 
an  ohm.  The  volt  is  100,000,000  times  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  electro- 
motor force,  or  approximately  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell 
cell.  The  ohm  is  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  1 
millimeter  square  and  1063  millimeters  in  length,  at  zero  degrees  C. 

To  Measure  Work. — To  measure  work  of  contracting  muscle,  the 
millimeter-gramme  is  the  imit  in  the  metrical  system  as  that  work 
required  to  overcome  a  force  equal  in  weight  of  one  gramme  acting 
through  the  space  of  one  millimeter. 

Cells  or  Batteries. — 1.  Daniel!  Cell. — The  first  constructed  con- 
stant battery.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  filled  with  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  bathing  an  unclosed  ring  of  sheet  copper 
around  a  porous  earthen  jar  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  10  of 
water),  in  which  is  immersed  a  rod  of  zinc.  The  zinc  pole  is  the 
negative  or  the  cathode,  and  the  copper  pole  the  positive  or  the  anode, 
and  its  electromotive  force  (E.  M.  F.)  is  about  1.07  volts.  On  ac- 
count of  the  constancy  of  the  batter}^  it  is  the  one  chiefly  used  in 
laboratories  of  physiology. 

2.  Dry  Cells, — The  just-described  wet  cell  gives  oflE  fumes, 
contains  acids,  and  must  be  prepared  for  use.  As  the  dry  cell  is 
always  ready  and  without  the  preceding  disadvantages,  it  is  used 
extensively  in  the  laboratory.  The  dry  cells  are  usually  modified 
Leclanch6  batteries.  The  Leclanch^  cell  consists  of  a  glass  jar  con- 
taining a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  into  which  an 
amalgamated  zinc  rod  dips.  The  zinc  is  negative  and  the  carbon 
positive.    The  plate  of  carbon  is  fitted  into  a  porous  pot  packed  with 

(587) 
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pieces  of  carbon  and  dioxide  of  manganese.  Its  electromotive  !orc« 
is  1.5  voltp.  The  drv  cell  is  usually  made  of  a  zinc  cup  lined  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  saturated  with  ammonium  chloride.  A  carbon  plit* 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  this  and  surrounded  with  black  oxide  < 


Folamation    of   Plates. — ^The   voltaic   batten'    consists   of  tw  o 
metals,  nine  and  copper,  which  are  surrounded  bv  an  electrolyte  co^ 
taining  various  ions.    The  positive  ions,  Cu  and  H,  will  work  the  - 
way  toward   the  negative  element,  copper  plate,  and  the  OH  ar» 
SO,,  being  negative  ions,  will  go  towards  the  zinc.     The  hydrog^^n. 
gas  settles  in  minute  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate  ac^^d 


-Uaniell  Cell. 


at  once  interffre-i  with  the  action  of  the  battery.     It  interferes  bo — " 

by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  also  I ^^-^    ^ 

settmg  up  a  current  in  an  iipi»ositc  direction,  which  tends  to  weak^^^^l 
the  original  current  by  neutraliKntion.  This  action  is  called  polar""""^^' 
zation  of  tlie  plates.  Besides  Ihis.  in  such  an  element  some  of  tl-"^^^:^  * 
jiulphale  of  zinc  iinuhiced  in  tlie  clement  is  attacked  by  the  hydroge— "--^ 
and  deposited  on  tlie  copper  phite.  so  that  the  copper  plate  begins  •^  ^^^ 
approach  the  cnndition  of  the  7.inc  jilnte,  and,  of  course,  the  differencJ^^^^ 
of  potentiiil  or  electromotive  force  is  reduced.  In  all  these  ways  tt»^^ 
current  is  diminished  and  the  cell  i^  not  of  constant  strength. 

Polarization   in  the  Daniell  cell  i?  overcome  by  the  solution  O^ 
copper  sulphate,  and  in  Ihe  T^clanchc  cell  by  the  manganese  dioxide- 

Besistances. — There  arc  two  kinds  of  resistance  to  electric  cur- 
rents:   Interna!   ri^sistiince  or  the  resistance  of  the  element,  or  the 
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resistance  the  current  experiences  in  passing  through  the  liquid  of  the 
cell  from  one  plate  to  another;  and  external  resistance,  or  the  resist- 
ance the  current  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  electrodes  and 
apparatus.  Internal  resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size 
of  the  cell,  and  directly  proportional  to  their  distance  from  one 
another;  that  is,  the  larger  the  plate  the  less  the  resistance,  and  the 
greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  conducting  power 
of  the  liquid  being  always  the  same.  External  resistance  depends 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor,  which  is  a  constant  quantity  for 
each  conductor.  External  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  conductor  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  cross-i^ec- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  longer  the  conductor  the  greater  the  resistance,  and 
the  thicker  the  (wire)  conductor  the  less  the  resistance.  The  thinner 
the  wire  the  greater  is  the  resistance. 

Batteries  may  be  united  together  as  positive  pole  to  negative 
pole.  Here  the  voltage  is  equal  to  the  voltage  of  a  single  cell  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  cells.  This  method  of  coupling  is  used  in  the 
medical  battery  for  the  application  of  the  galvanic  or  constant  cur- 
rent to  man.  Another  method  is  to  couple  abreast  or  ^*in  multiple 
arc."  Here  the  positive  poles  are  on  one  wire  and  the  negative  on 
another  wire.  Here  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  cell  with 
plates  as  many  times  larger  as  we  have  taken  cells.  The  electromotive 
force  is  not  altered,  since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  varies  with 
its  chemical  constituents  and  not  with  the  size  of  the  cell.  Now,  the 
internal  resistance  of  a  cell  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 
plates,  80  that  by  multiplying  the  size  of  the  plates  by  the  number  of 
cells,  say  six,  then  the  internal  resistance  is  practically  diminished 
one-sixth.    Increased  quantity  of  current  is,  therefore,  obtained. 

The  human  body  opposes  to  the  electric  current  so  great  an 
external  resistance  that  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  can  J)e 
overlooked;  hence  surface  extent  of  the  zincs  can  be  neglected.  The 
intensity  of  the  current  is  determined  by  the  number  of  the  elements 
and  not  by  their  size,  hence  you  couple  in  series.  When,  however, 
you  employ  electricity  to  heat  the  galvano-cautery  wire,  which  is 
snort  and  of  feeble  external  resistance,  you  augment  the  intensity  of 
the  current  by  increasing  the  surface  (size)  of  the  zincs.  It  is  true 
you  do  not  augment  the  electromotive  force;  but  as  the  resistances 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  of  the  zinc,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  of  the 
zincs.    You  can  have  an  apparatus  to  heat  the  cautery  wire  by  coup- 
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ling  cells  abreast  or  in  multiple  are,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  having  a  cell  with  large-sized  zincs. 

To  summarize:  to  obtain  increased  intensity  of  current  with 
small  external  resistance,  as  in  a  cautery  wire,  either  use  large  cells 
or  couple  a  number  of  cells  abreast  or  in  multiple  arc;  with  great 
external  resistance,  as. in  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current  to  the 
human  body  or  the  nerves  of  an  animal,  you  couple  the  cells  in  series, 
small  elements  being  as  good  as  large.  One  centimeter  of  nerve  offers 
a  resistance  of  ^bout  80,000  ohms  and  nonpolarizable  electrodes  have 
a  resistance  equal  to  700  ohms  each. 

Ohm's  Law.— G.  S.  Ohm,  in  1827,  formulated  a  law: — 

Current  strength  (amperes)  C.  = 

E.  M.  F.  =  Electromotive  force  (volts). 

R       =  Resistance   (ohms). 

But,  there  are  two  resistances,  so  let  R  stand  for  internal  resist- 
ance and  r  for  external  resistance ;  the  law  will  be 

E.  M.  F. 

C= 

R  +  r 

The  ohm,  the  ampere,  and  the  volt  are  closely  related,  and  if 
any  two  of  them  are  known  with  reference  to  any  particular  electric 
current,  the  value  of  the  third  may  be  readily  inferred. 

Currents  are  measured  in  amperes,  resistances  in  ohms. 

Electromotive  force  is  the  force  which  tends  to  move  electricity 

« 

from  a  higher  to  a  lower  potential.     The  unit  of  electromotive  force 
is  the  volt,  and.  therefore,  is  the  measure  of  electrical  pressure. 

Electromotive  force  is  '^difference  in  potential."  A  volt  is  that 
amount  of  electrical  energy  which  will  produce  one  ampere  of  current 
after  overcoming  one  ohm  of  resistance. 

^     Then  :— 

Volts  =   amperes  X  ohms. 
Amperes  =  volts  -f-  ohms. 
Ohms  =  volts  -^  amperes. 

The  small  Daniell  cell  has  4  ohms  resistance  and  a  current  of 
V^  ampere. 

''The  difference  of  potential  may  be  compared  to  the  difference 
of  water-level  between  a  reservoir  and  its  distributing  pipes.  It  pro- 
duces an  electromotive  force  comparable  to  the  force  which  moves 
the  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  The  unit  of  electrical  pres- 
sure is  the  volt.     The  flow  through  a  hydraulic  system  is  measured 
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Iqr  the  quantity  of  water  paasing  any  point  in  a  given  time;  similarly, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  amount  that  flows  through  a  croaa- 
Bection  of  the  conductor  in  a  given  time.  The  unit  of  quantity  is 
the  ampere."  Boughly  speaking,  your  bladder  tilled  with  urine  may 
be  a  volt,  the  ohm  may  be  a  stricture,  and  an  ampere  the  passing 
stream  of  urine  or  the  unit  of  measure  of  the  amount  of  urine  pass- 
ing through  an  object  in  a  second  of  time. 

Eleotrodei. — To  carry  the  current  from  the  different  metals  or 
carbons  we  have  wires  covered  with  cotton,  or  silk,  or  gutta-percha, 
which  are  attached  to  the  metals  or  carbon;  they  are  then  called 
electrodes. 

Polariiation  of  Eleotrodei. — In  electrolysis  of  the  lymph  by  the 
current  in  a  tissue  there  are  produced  positive  and  negative  ions  in 
the  lymph,  which  act  on  the  electrodes.     If  a  pair  of  clean  platinum- 


Fig.  215. — DuBoiB  Nonpolarizable  Electrodes.      (Lauoubbe.) 

wire  electrodes  have  been  immersed  in  water  and  have  been  convey- 
ing a  current  for  decomposition,  the  positive  pole  will,  after  some 
time,  become  covered  with  bubbles  of  oxygen,  while  the  negative  will 
have  collected  on  it  hydrogen  gas.  If  now  these  electrodes  be  sud- 
denly disconnected  with  the  battery  and  connected  with  a  galvano- 
meter, the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  deviate  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  original  battery 
current.  This  is  caused  by  the  coating  of  the  negative  pole  with 
hydrogen,  making  it  positive,  and  a  current  runs  from  the  electrode 
covered  with  hydrogen  to  the  electrode  covered  with  oxygen;  that 
18,  it  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  original  current  when  the 
battery  was  attached  to  the  electrodes.  This  current  will  naturally 
weaken  the  original  battery  current.  This  occurrence  is  called 
polarization  of  electrodes.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  fresh  muscle  or 
nerve  be  laid  across  two  copper  wires  carrying  a  battery  current,  and 
these  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer  (previously  disconnecting  the 
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battery),  a  deviation  of  the  galvanometer-needle  will  be  apparent, 
showing  a  reversal  of  direction  of  current,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
electrodes  in  water.  To  get  rid  of  this  current,  due  to  polarizatioa 
of  the  electrodes  by  the  tissue  of  the  muscle  or  nerve,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  electrodes  which  were  unpolarizable.  Regnault  found 
these  to  be  zinc  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
DuBois-Reymond  constructed  electrodes  upon  this  plan.  They  are 
usually  made  by  taking  two  small  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  open  at  both 


Fig.  216.— -Tetanizing  Key  of  DuBois-Rcymond.  (After  Rosen- 
thal.) (From  Mills's  ''Animal  Physiology/'  copyright.  1889,  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.) 

Wires  may  be  attached  at  6  and  r.  When  d  is  down  the  current  is  "short- 
circuited,"  i.e.,  does  not  pass  through  the  wires,  but  direct  from  <*  through  '/  to 
b,  or  the  reverse,  since  b,  r,  tl  are  of  metal  and.  on  account  of  their  greater 
cross-section,  conduct  so  much  more  readily  than  the  wires,  a  Is  an  Insulating 
plate  of  ebonite.     This  form  of  key  is  adapted  for  attachment  to  a  table,  etc. 

ends  and  curved.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  plugged  with  modeling 
clay,  moistened  with  salt  solution,  and  then  the  tube  is  filled  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  which  is  immersed  a  rod  of 
amalgamated  zinc  and  to  which  one  of  the  wires  of  the  circuit  is 
attached.  The  non-polarizable  electrodes  of  Porter's  are  porous, 
boot-shaped  cups  filled  with  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  which  is  plunged  a  zinc  rod. 

After  the  use  of  the  unpolarizable  electrodes  the  boot  should  be 
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emptied,  rioBed  in  tap  water,  cleaned,  and  placed  in  Beveral  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  normal  saline  until  wanted.  If  the  boot  ia  kept 
saturated  with  normal  saline,  the  electrodes  will  remain  non-polar- 
izabJe. 

Detector,  or  Oalvanoscope,  or  Current  Indicator. — Use  a  vertical 
^Jvanoscope,  in  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  so  loaded  as  to  rest 
in  a  vertical  position.  It  consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coil  of  wire.  It  indicates  the  passage  and  direction 
ot  a  current.  It  really  is  a  little  galvanometer.  Now,  connect  the 
••"ires  from  the  positive  (-+•)  and  negative  ( — )  poles  of  a  battery  with 
the  binding  screws,  aud  note,  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  needle 
'Jeviates  from  its  vertical  popition. 


Fig.  217. — I'olil'a  Commutator.      (LahOUSSE.) 


Keyt. — When  we  wish  to  make  or  break  a  current  by  hand  we 
Use  keys,  DuBois  key  consists  of  two  metal  blocks,  each  carrying 
two  bin  ding- screws  fitted  on  a  base  ofhard  rubber,  which  acts  as  an 
insulator.  These  two  blocks  of  metal  are  connected  by  a  metal 
cross-bar  which  thus  closes  the  key.  It  is  employed  in  two  ways. 
In  one,  it  breaks  the  current  going  from  the  cell  to  the  nerve;  when 
the  key  is  closed  the  current  is  made,  when  the  key  is  open  the  cur- 
rent is  broken.  In  the  other  way,  the  current  from  the  cell  passes 
through  the  key  when  it  is  closed  and  then  it  is  a  short-circuiting 
key,  because  the  current  going  through  the  electrodes  from  the  short- 
circuiting  key  to  the  nerve  meets  here  a  body  (the  nerve)  which 
opposes  a  great  resistance  fo  the  passage  of  the  electrical  current, 
and,  as  electricity  always  tiikcs  the  easiest  way  home,  it  goe*  through 
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the  conductor  offering  the  smaller  resistance,  the  brass  key.  If  the 
key  is  open,  then  the,  whole  current  passes  to  the  nerve.  This 
method  of  using  the  key  is  known  as  "short-circuiting/*  In  using 
the  key  to  apply  an  induction  or  Faradic  current  to  excite  a  nerve  or 
muscle,  always  use  this  method;  that  is,  place  a  short-circuiting 
key  in  the  secondary  circuit  to  prevent  unipolar  action. 

Mercury  Key. — Where  a  fluid  contact  is  required  the  wires  dip 
into  the  mercury.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  DuBois  key, 
for  make-and-break  shocks. 

Commutators. — Pohfs  commutator  is  used  for  sending  (1)  a  cur- 
rent into  two  different  pairs  of  wires;  (2)  for  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  a  pair  of  wires;  (3)  it  can  also  be  used  as  a 
mercury  key.  It  consist  of  a  round  block  of  wood  with  six  cups, 
each  containing  a  binding-screw.  Between  two  of  these  stretches  is  a 
bridge  insulated  in  the  middle.  The  battery  is  attached  to  the  lead- 
ing-in  wires,  and,  as  the  bridge  is  rocked  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
the  current  is  sent  through  one  or  the  other  pair  of  wires.  To 
reverse  the  direction  of  a  current,  only  one  pair  of  leading-out  wires, 
besides  the  cell  wires,  is  attached  to  the  binding-screws  of  the  mer- 
cury cups.  Then  the  cross  bars  are  inserted,  which  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  on  rocking  the  bridge. 

Induction  or  Faradic  Currents. 

DnBois-Reymond's  Induction  App^uratns. — ^It  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary spiral  of  about  130  coils  of  a  moderately  thick  silk-covered 
copper  wire,  and  of  a  secondary  spiral  of  some  6000  coils  of  silk- 
covered  copper  wire  of  a  thickness  of  about  a  tenth  of  a  millimeter. 
Tlie  core  inside  the  primary  spiral  is  formed  by  a  bundle  of  thin 
iron  wires,  each  carefully  coated  witli  shellac  varnish.  To  graduate 
the  strength  of  the  induced  current  of  the  secondary  spiral,  the  sec- 
ondary spiral  is  moved  in  a  groove  of  wood  from  or  towards  the  pri- 
mary spiral,  and  the  distance  between  the  spirals  is  graduated  in 
centimeters  and  millimeters,  or  the  secondary  spiral  is  rotated  as  by 
Bowditcli.  To  make  or  close,  or  to  break  or  open  the  circuit 
coming  from  the  cell  through  the  primary  spiral,  the  electro- 
magnetic hammer  of  Neef  is  used  to  give  us  repeated  shocks, 
or  the  interrupted  current.  When  single  induction  shocks  are 
used,    the    wires    from     the    batterv    are    connected    with    a    kev 

B  ft 

and  this,  again,  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  primary  spiral.  The 
action  of  the  coil  of  wires  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  a  current  running  along  a  wire  will  be  altered  and  an  induced 
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purrent  set  up  in  a  second  wire  placed  near  it.  The  strength  of  the 
'iKluced  current  may  be  increased  by  placing  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
wires  in  the  interior  of  the  priniarj'  coil.  By  using  a  large  number 
"(  turns  of  wire  in  each"  coll  the  effect  is  greatly  increased,  became 
each  turn  of  the  primary  coil  induces  a  current  in  each  of  the  turns 


— DuBoie-Reymond'a  Induction  Apparatux.     (Walleb.) 
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of  the  second,  and  all  thp3e  3inall  cITects  summed  up  produce 
a  single  greatly  increased  effect.  The  opening  shock  is  stronger 
than  the  closing  shock,  so  that  if  repeated  induction  shocks  are  sent 
through  a  tissue  for  some  time  polarization  effects  are  set  up.     To 
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equalize  the  shocks,  Kelmholtz  used  a  modification  coneistiDg  of  a 
"side  wire."  Helmlioltz's  side-wire  and  the  modifications  it  intro- 
duces into  the  induction  apparatus  should  be  used  when  induced  cur- 
rents are  applied  to  nerves.  By  this  contrivance  we  diminish  two 
possible  mistakes:  (1)  the  undesirable  predominance  of  currents  in 
one  direction,  that  is,  in  that  of  the  break;  (2)  unipolar  stimulation. 
Helmholtz's  side-wire  acta  by  short-circuiting  instead  of  completely 
breaking  the  battery  current. 

Unipolar  Induction. — If  you  remove  one  of  the  wires  of  the 
electrodes  of  the  secondary  coil,  so  that  only  one  electrode  if^  con- 
nected with  that  coil,  and  slide  the  coil  towards  the  primary  coil. 


f  Simple  RhdHDrd. 
K.  RbMrard.    P.  Batler}-. 

then  send  a  stronfr  current  thrnufrh  Xci'f's  hammer  and  the  primarii' 
coil,  shocks  will  be  faintly  felt  liy  the  tonjiuc,  though  only  one  elec- 
trode is  attiirhcd  to  ihe  sccoinlnry  fiiil.  It  is  nn  account  of  this  pos- 
sihilily  of  stiiniilalin*;  thnnigh  only  one  |)ole  that  a  short-circuiting 
key  is  jiiwayj.  u^w!  in  the  secondary  spiral  current.  In  the  primary 
or  lintterv  current  a  siiiiplc  kcv  is  used,  for  a  short-circuiting  kev 
would  let  the  hiittery  .piickly  run  down. 

Rheocord. — .\  rheoiurd  is  an  apparaliis  for  dividing  a  constant 
current  by  oiri-rinfr  ii  rin-uit  of  relatively  small  resistance,  which  is 
ciipablc  of  liein^'  varied  so  that  a  variiihle  i)art  only  of  the  current 
shall  pass  tlirnugh  the  experiniciilal  ein-uit.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  platinum  wire  of  known  resistance,  to  t!ie  ends  nf  which  the  Iwt- 
tery  poles  are  cnnnecli'd.     With  one  of  these  ends  another  wire  is 
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connected.  This  forma  part  of  the  experimental  circuit  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  battery  current  is  to  be  conducted.  This  cur- 
rent ie  completed  through  a  wire  attached  to  a  rider  which  slides 
along  the  rheocord  wire.  The  other  portion  of  the  current  goes 
through  unpolarizable  electrodefl  to  a  nene  lying  across  them.  The 
amount  of  current  paasing  through  the  nerve  varies  directly  with  the 
resistance  of  the  deriving  circuit,  the  rheoiord.  By  increasing  this 
resistance  more  current  ie  eent  through  the  nerve,  and  on  diminish- 
ing, less. 


Fig.  220. — Schema  of  .^pparstiin  to  Study  Influence  of  Rapid 
VariatioiiB  of  the  Constant  Current  by  the  Rheonotnc  of  von  Fleischl. 
(Lahovbbe.) 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  resistance  of  tlic  electrode  and 
nerve  is  K'O.OOO  ohms  and  the  rcBis-tance  of  the  rheocord  5  ohma, 

100,000  6 

then  —  of  the  current  passes  throujrh  the  rlieocord  and  "i"^n"^nc 

through  the  nerve. 

Rheonome  of  Von  Fleischl. — The  rheononic  of  Von  Feischl  con- 
sists of  an  elionite  plate  with  a  circular  groove  on  its  upper  surface. 
This  groove  is  connected  at  (lianietrically  opposite  points  to  the  bind- 
ing-screws. In  the  center  of  the  ebonite  plate  is  a  vertical  rod  whose 
upper  extremity  articulates  with  a  piece  of  ebonite,  which  is  mov- 
able and  has  on  its  two-surfaces  two  plates  of  zinc,  which  are  curved 
in  an  archlike  form.     Their  upjjcr  extremities  are  united  to  the  bind- 
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Ilir  gulvBDomrtrr.  mid  to  Ihi'  oihir  iilremlly  electrodeB  are 
iirry  In  tLp  musrlo  u>I  Induitlon  i-urri-nt.  O,  OalvBnoiDetFr. 
lo  or  ll<>rnBl''la  1.11  t'onalsU  PBBrntially  ot  a  i\s<-  IR),  Khich  IB 
juri  rupid  motion  by  thv  rolntion  apparntUB  of  Hplmholti  (ff). 
Ion  Ih>'  iii-pdlp  <-.  BtrlkinR  Ibt'  wlr«  (.".  cIdhi-s  and  opens  rapidly 
r.'iit  of  thi>  hidui'llon  nppnrnim  In  aiich  a  manner  as  to  excite 
I  HiuKl-'  ln(Iu''tlon  current.     On   the  oppoBlIe  side  ol  tbe  disc  He 

I>\   uhlih,  dlpplne  In   'lie  two  cupa  ot  mercury   [D'.  !>').  cIos« 
■1    lime   tlie  elnnll   ot  tlie   niinele   current,      1(    Ihe   rapidity    of 

lie  niuHcl.'.  that  li.  Ibc  i;nic  nlicii  the  needle  <C1  BtrlkeB  asalnst 


e  wave  or  variation 
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iag-tcKwa,  and  their  lower  extremities  dip  into  the  groove  filled  with 
a  ■ttnrated  solution  of  Eulphate  of  zinc.  The  aTL-hed  plates  are  called 
.tlM  bridge.  Three  Daniell  cells  are  connected  to  the  binding-Bcrews, 
vitb  the  interposition  of  a  key.  The  binding-screws  are  united  to 
cdacttodea  upon  which  lie  the  nerve-muscle  preparation.  When  the 
k^yJB  doBed  the  muscle  contracts  and  in  the  interval  relaxes,  except 
iriieil  there  is  a  rotation  of  the  bridge. 

Then  suddenly  rotate  the  handle  with  its  two  zinc  arms.  Thia 
M  0q[iiiTalent  to  a  sudden  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
Uw  canent,  of  course,  continuing  to  pass  all  the  time.  The  muscle 
aoddanly  contracts.    The  response  of  a  muscle  or  nen'e  to  electrical 


Fig.  222, — ^The   Nerve-muscle  Preparation.      (Stibliko.) 
8,  Tbe  nerre-muiKlc.    F,  Lower  tblrd  o(  temur.    I,  Teadoa  of 

■timulation  is  due  not  to  the  simple  flow  or  intensity  of  a  current 
through  the  tissues,  but  rather  to  the  more  or  less  sudden  change  in 
the  strength  of  the  current.  Sudden  increase  or  decrease  may  act 
as  an  efficient  stimulus,  bnt  the  gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
current  causes  no  response  (Du  Bois's  law.) 

Biffercntiftl  Kheotome. — The  rheotome  of  Bernstein  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  a  scries  of  stimuli  can  bo  led  into  a  nerve  or  muscle, 
and  the  consequent  oxcilatory  cffcctri  led  off  to  a  galvanometer  dur- 
ing definite  periods  at  regular  intervals  after  stimulation. 

ELECTRO-PHVSIOLOaV. 

Animals  and  plants  have,  as  a  general  phenomenon,  electricity, 
the  potential  enerfry  nf  living  matter.  In  the  animal  the  nerves, 
muscles,  and  jrlands  are  the  special  seats  of  the  electrical  properties. 
A  muscle  has  tlinr  furnis  of  energy — work,  heat,  and  electro-motor 
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activity.  To  study  animal  electricity,  it  ia  neceBBaiy  to  use  the 
instnimentB  employed  ia  the  physical  laboratory,  but  they  have  to  be 
made  very  sensitive,  since  the  electric  potential  is  feeble  in  animals. 
There  are  usually  employed  three  methods  of  revealing  animal  elec- 
tricity: (1)  the  physiological  rheoscope;  (2)  the  galvanometer;  (3) 
the  capillar}'  electrometer. 

Physiological  Bheoicope. — This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
nerve-muscle  preparation  of  the  frog  where  the  greatest  possible 
length  of  the  sciatic  nen'e  attached 
may  be  used.  The  preparation  of 
the  nerve  requires  special  care,  for 
the  nerve  must  be  removed  by  a 
little  seeker  of  glass  or  bone.  Xo 
metal  must  touch  it.  It  is  removed 
from  below  upward,  and  if  properly 
done  there  should  be  no  contraction 
of  the  muscle  during  the  operation. 
If  the  nerve  of  this  preparation  be 
brou^rht  into  contact  with  a  segment 
of  separated  muscle  so  as  to  touch 
simultaneously  the  longitudinal  and 
tranp\erse  surfaces,  a  contraction 
instantly  follows, 

OalTanoffleter. — The  inetra> 
ment  usually  employed  is  Thomp- 
son's astatic,  high-resistance,  re- 
flecting galvanometer.  In  this  in- 
struiiicnt  a  pair  of  suspended  mag- 
nets nearly  astatic  are  surrounded 
by  many  windings  of  fine,  insulated 
wire  with  a  resistance  equal  to  10,- 
000  to  -iO.OftO  nliins,  which  explains 
llie  name  of  high-resistance  galvano- 
meter. Ht'(a\isc  it  liiis  OH  the  upper  magnet  a  slightly  concave 
mirror  by  H-liiih  a  ray  of  light  can  be  rcflertod  on  a  scale,  it  is  also 
called  reflcciiiig.  Hy  placing  the  point  of  the  unpniarizable  elec- 
trode on  the  center  of  the  longitudinal  surfiiec  of  fhc  niuseic,  and 
the  other  electrode  over  the  center  of  the  fre-ihly  divided  transverse 
surface  of  the  niu^ele,  and  connecting  the  electrodes  with  the  gal- 
vanometer, with  a  '-iiutit  interposed  hetwei-n  the  electrodes  and  the 
galvanometer,  it  will  !>c  seen  that  the  nirdlc  of  the  galvanometer 


Fig.  223.- 
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deviates.     By  noting  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  it  is  found  that  the 
iongitudinal  surface  of  the  muscle  is  positive  and  the  transverse 
section  is  negative.     The  deflection  of  the  needle  is  caused  by  the 
current  of  injury  by  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscle.     It  is 
called  the  demarcation  current,  because  the  difference  of  potential 
appears  at  the  demarcation  between  the  dying  and  the  injured  mus- 
cle.    The  injured  part  of  the  muscle  is  negative  to  the  uninjured 
part  and  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  is  from  the  longitudinal 
(positive)  surface  to  the  uninjured  negative  transverse  surface. 

Capillary  Electrometer. — This  instrument  is  an  electrical  mano- 
^xieter  and  shows  electrical  pressure.     It  consists  mainly  of  a  glass 


Fig.  224. — Diagram  of  Capillary  Electrometer.     (Starling.) 

Hg.,    Mercury.     The   two  termtnals  are  represented   as  leading  off  two   points 

at  the  base  and  apex  of  a  frog's  heart,  a  6. 

nbe  ending  in  a  fine  point,  which  is  partly  filled  with  clean  mercury 
nd  then  placed  in  communication  with  a  pressure  apparatus.  The 
•apillary  end  of  the  glass  tube  dips  into  a  tube  containing  mercury 
^nd  a  20-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Into  the  tube  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  fused  a  platinum  wire  which  forms  one  connection 
with  the  lower  column  of  mercury.  Another  platinum  wire  is  con- 
nected with  the  capillary  tube.  Anything  which  alters  the  surface 
tension  will  cause  the  mercury  to  move.  If  now  two  unpolarizable 
electrodes  are  connected  with  a  capillary  electrometer  with  a  short- 
circuiting  key,  and  the  center  of  a  muscle  is  laid  on  one  of  the  non- 
polarizable  electrodes  and  the  divided  transverse  end  on  another  non- 
polarizable  electrode,  then  when  the  mercury  meniscus  is  watched 
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with  a  low-power  microscope  the  mercury  will  move  in  a  direction 
showing  a  higher  potential  at  the  positive  electrode  on  the  longi- 
tudinal surface. 

Instead  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  muscle  its  tendon  mav  k* 
taken,  which  is  also  negdtive  and  has  been  called  the  natural  trans- 


Fig.  225.— Direction  of  Current  of  Daniell  Cell. 

Through  the  galvanometer  the  current  is  from  copper  to  line.    Through  the  cell 

the  current  is  from  zinc  to  copper. 

verse  surface.  The  cut  surface  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  muscle 
presents  positive  electrization.  The  laws  of  electrical  currents  of 
muscle  have  been  fully  determined  by  DuBois-Reymond : — 

1.  When  the  conductor  unites  the  longitudinal  to  the  transverse 
surface  there  is  a  well-marked  deviation  of  the  needle,  and  the  great- 


Fig.  226. — Direction  of  Current  of  Injured  Muscle.     (Waller.) 

Through  the  galvanometer  the  current  is  from  normal  to  injured  part,  or 
from  resting  to  ootive  part.  Through  the  muscle  the  current  is  from  injured  to 
normal  part  or  from  active  to  resting  part. 

« 

est  deviation  occurs  when  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  surface  is 
connected  with  the  middle  of  the  transverse. 

2.  When  two  points  are  connected  on  a  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse surface  which  are  unequally  distant  from  the  middle,  or  two 
points  unequally  distant  on  opposed  surfaces,  then  there  is  a  slight 
deflection  of  the  needle.     In  the  case  of  the  longitudinal  surfaces  the 
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current  passes  along  the  conductor  from  the  point  nearer  the  center 
to  the  one  farther  otf.     The  reverse  is  tlie  case  for  the  transverae. 

3.  When  two  points  are  connected  on  the  same  or  on  opposed 
surfaces  equally  distant  from  the  center,  or  when  the  centers  of  two 
opposite  surfaces  are  joined,  there  is  no  movement  of  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer. 

The  parelectronomic  part  of  the  muscle  is  the  tendinous  part  of 
the  muscle,  which  is  negative  instead  of  being  positive,  as  is  the  rule. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  section  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  electrical  phenomena  of  muscle. 


Fig.  227. — Schema  Representing  the  InequalitieB  of  Electric  Ten' 
eions  upon  the  Natural  Longitudinal  Surface  and  upon  the  Artificial 
TranHverse  Surface  of  a  Muacle-cj'linder.  ATho  the  direction  of  the 
electric  currents  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  muscle.     (La- 

U0DS8B. ) 

Hermann  has  shown  that  the  muscie-currcnta  (demarcation  cur- 
rents) are  the  result  of  the  preparation,  nnd  do  not  exist  in  the  nor- 
mal, intact  fibers  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  These  galvanometrical 
deviations  are  due  to  the  traumatic  action  of  air,  cold,  or  chemicals. 

Electrical  PheaomeuB  of  Contracting  Muscle. — If  upon  the  elec- 
trodes connecting  the  poles  of  the  galvflnnmrter  a  muscle  is  so  placed 
that  the  needle  deflects,  then  on  (otaniziug  the  muscle  by  stimulat- 
ing its  nerve,  the  needle  will  be  seen  to  retrace  its  movement  of 
deflection.  This  reverse  of  the  natural  current  is  known  as  negative 
deviation.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  duo  to  a  weakening  of  the 
natural  muscle^iurrent,  and  not  to  the  production  of  a  new  one  con- 
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trarj-  to  the  current  of  rest.  This  negative  variation  can  stimulate 
the  nerve  of  anotlier  muscle  if  the  nerve  of  the  physiological  rheo- 
scope  be  placed  on  the  contrnctiiij;  muscle  in  >^uch  a  man- 
ner that  the  RtaI  touches  both  the  cut  surface  and  another  point  on 
the  niuecle;  then  each  contraction  of  tlie  muscle  is  followed  by 
a  contraction  of  frotj's  ncrve-niuuclc  preparation  (secondary  con- 
traction).     This  negative  variation  laets  about  0.004  second  and  is 


<<1)  It  aoally  reEiimt 


illy  subsiding:  (b)  K  la  luddcnly  d 
It  lUtHic^ucatly  Increasfs  (poB 
Dormal  dfcllne. 


r)  and  (■[  Ihe  bccoid- 
nel.  (it)  The  Current 
ilihf^  durlns  tetanui 


propagated  along  tlio  niuwlc  with  the  same  velocity  ns  the  wave  of 
contraction  it  jireci'dcs.  vanishing  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  lat- 
ter. Hermann  calls  the  negative  variation  by  the  name  of  current 
acfivitv  or  action  current. 
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ttriair  OatYkaometer.' — In  most  galvanometers  the  magnet  is  the  movable 
p«rt  and  the  current  to  be  measured  passes  through  a  stationary  eoil.  In 
Eintboven'e  modiHcfltioii  of  Ader's  inatrument  the  arrangement  ia  reversed; 
the  magnet  is  Btationary  and  the  current  passes  through  an  extremely  fine 
wire.  The  filament  is  of  quartz  covered  n'ith  a  fine  silver  coating.  The  ends 
of  the  threkd  are  fixed  so  that  the  thread  is  stretched  and  free  to  vibrate  like 
the  string  of  a  musical  instrument.  The  string  is  suspended  midn-ay  between 
the  pale  pieces  of  a  magnet,  which  is  preferably  an  electro- magnet.  It 
operates  on  the  principle  that  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through 
c  field  the  conductor  if  free  to  move  suffers  a  deflection  perpendicu- 


Fig.  220. — Einthoven's  string  galvanometer. 

lar  to  the  lines  of  force  which  pasA  between  the  |)Ole-t  of  the  magnet.  Thus, 
when  a  current  passes  through  the  string  of  the  galvanometer  the  string  is 
deflected  to  one  aide  or  the  otlier  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  passes.  Tlie  magnified  image  of  tlie  string  is  projected  by  means  of 
powerful  electric  light  upon  a  slit  in  a  dark  box  containing  a  moving  photo- 
graphic film.  A  lever  connected  with  a  chronometer  marking  fifths  or  tenths 
of  a  second  oscillates  before  one  end  of  a  slit,  so  that  a  series  of  marks  appears 
upon  the  film  and  clearly  indicates  the  lapse  of  time  corresponding  to  the 
Mveral  motions  recorded  upon  the  film.  You  can  also  upon  the  same  film 
register  the  carotid  pulse  by  means  of  a  t«Iephonc  and  a  second  smaller  g*l- 
ranometer,  the  string  of  which  is  projected  on  the  same  slit.  If  desired,  a 
third  galvanometer   may  be   used   in  connection   with   a   microphone  and   an 
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electro- phonographic  record    (or  cardio- phonogram )    of  the  heart  aoiinds   \^ 
made  simultaneously  with  the  electro-cardiogram  and  carotid  sphygmogra.  "X^i 
upon  the  film.    You  can  also  record  on  the  same  film  a  sphygmographic  cur^^^^ 
of  the  carotid  pulse  by  placing  before  the  slit  a  lever  connected  with  a  dni-^c^ 
and  receiver.     The  patient  places  his  left  arm,  left  foot,  and  right  arm 
three  electrodes,  which  consist  of  zinc  pans  filled  with  normal  salt  soluti 
of  a  strength  of  8  grams  to  the  liter,  or  they  may  be  made  of  German-silvi 
plates  covered  with  felt  and  soaked  in  salt  solution.     From  these,  wires  a 
conducted  to  three  switches  by  means  of  which  any  two  electrodes  can 
connected    to   the    main    circuit.      This   gives    the    various    "derivations" 
'ieads*':      (1)   right  arm  and  left  arm;     (2)   right  arm  and  left  foot;    ( 
left  arm  and  left  foot.     The  wire  from  the  left  foot  always  goes  into  t 
same   main  wire  and  the   left  electrode  occupies  the  same   position   in  t 
circuit   as    the    right    arm   does;     otherwise,    an    inverted   electro-cardiogra 
will  be  obtained.     From  the  switches  two  main  wires  lead  to  the  galvano 
eter.     In  most  instances  when  the  patient  is  connected  to  the  galvanomet 
there  is  a  large  permanent  dilTerence  of  potential  between  the  two  parts 
the  body    (so-called  body  current)   where  the  electrodes  are  attached, 
defiects  the  fiber  to  one  side  and  must  be  compensated.     A  commutator 
placed  in  the  circuit,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  and  sending 
either  direction  around  the  main  circuit  a  current  from  a  battery   (redu 
to  sufilcient  strength  by  a  resistance  coil).    This  is  sent  in  an  opposite  din 
tion  to  the  body  current  and  serves  to  neutralize  the  primary  body  potent 
and  to  effect  what  is  called  "compensation"  of  the  zero  current. 


Electro-cardiograiii. — In  the  curves  of  the  electro-cardiogram 
learn  the  difference  of  potential  present  at  every  moment.     The  f 
lowing  schema  gives  the  different  waves  in  the  electro-cardiogram  a 
at  the  same  time  the  letters  of  both  Einthoven  and   Krause  a 
Nicolai  for  the  same   })oints.     The  letters  are  different.     The 
ward  curves  are  the  positive  phase  and  the  downward  curves  t 
negative.     (Fig.  '229(1.) 

Waves  witli  apex  upward  indicate  that  the  base  of  the  heart 
the  right  ventricle  is  no<rativo  to  tlie  apex  or  left  ventricle;  wav^ 
with  the  apex  downward  have  the  ()])posite  signification. 

There  are  three  ^^roups  of  waves:  (1)  the  auricular;  (2)  t^ 
initial,  and  (.'))  the  final,  the  latter  belongin*]^  to  the  ventricular  sv^ 
tole.  Of  these  three  *rroups  of  waves  the  auricular  group,  as  a  ru  I 
are  the  smallest,  sometimes  scarcely  marked  in  healthy  hearts,  wh 
the  other  two  ^^roups  are  eharaeteristic.  The  chief  wave  of  the  init 
^Toup  is  short  in  duration,  is  high  and  rapid  in  its  ascent  and  desce 
The  final  group  of  waves  is  lon«rer,  and  the  ascent,  as  Einthoven  b 
remarked,  is  more  ^rradual  than  the  descent,  which  is  a  contradicti 
to  all  other  curves  in  |)liysiologv.  Kraus  and  Xicolai  have  given, 
table  showinir  the  relation  of  these  six  waves  to  the  cardiac  cvcle: — 
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DmsioN  OF  Heabt'b  Revolution  Accordino  to  tbb  ELEcrRO-CARDiooBAH. 


/■fcwe   of   Eltctro-eardiogram. 
A,  Activity  o 
h-    Artivity  0 
J-    Activity  of  pspillary  ajatera.     Intersy stole, 
t.     Activity   of    middle   layer   of  t 

ventricular  muscles.  \  Systole. 

*"-   Activity   of   Minus   arteriosus,  j 
P-    Iteet  of  the  u'bole  heart.  Pause  of  heart. 


Approximately. 
Period     of     fllling     of 

Period  of  distention  of 

heart. 
Period    of    ventricular 

discharge. 
Period     of  .  filling     of 

heart. 


Fig.  229a. — Schema  of  the  waves  in  the  electro- cardiogram,  A  (P, 
Einthoven),  auricular  wave;  J  (B,  Einthoven),  initial  wave,  ventricular 
wave;  F  {T,  Einthoven),  final  wave,  ventricular  wave;  Ap,  the  negative 
wave  following  the  auricular  wave;  Jp  {(t,  Einthoven),  the  negative  wave 
following  the  initial  wove;  Fp,  the  negative  wave  following  the  Qnal 
wave;  Jo  1^,  Einthoven),  the  negative  wave  before  the  initial  wave; 
Fa,  the  negative  wave  before  the  final  wave;  A,  time  in  which  the  impulse 
travels  through  the  bundle  of  His;  t,  time  in  which  the  Impulse  nina 
throu^  the  middle  layers  of  ventricular  muscles;  p,  pause  of  heart. 
(Kbacb  and  Klcoi.At.) 


The  chief  waves  in  theee  six  are  three,  A.  J,  and  F.  The  first 
wave,  A,  is  due  to  auricular  systole.  The  initial  wave,  J,  showB  the 
be;;iDDia^  of  ventricular  systole,  and  the  final  wave,  F,  the  end  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle.  All  these  points  are  positive.  Betwe«i 
these  tliree  chief  points  are  the  letters,  h,  t,  p.  At  h  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  passage  of  the  auricular  wave  of  excitation  in  the 
bundle  of  Hie,  whilst  at  t  the  wave  is  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  ven- 
tricle; p  is  the  pause  of  the  whole  heart.  Besides  these  three  regular 
waves  there  are  other  more  or  less  constant  waves  generally  directed 
downward,  which  precede  and  follow  the  constant  waves.    They  are 
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Ap,  Ja,  Jp.  The  small  a  means  anterior  and  the  small  p,  posterior. 
The  zero  point  of  these  curves  is  a  line  where  the  respective  waves 
begin.  The  electro-cardiogram  shows  that  normally  the  heart's  wave 
of  excitation  does  not  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  heart  simultaneously, 
but  here  and  there  by  defined  paths. 

When  the  A  (P)  is  higher  than  2  millimeters,  or  especially  ^ 
long,  it  shows  an  auricular  hypertrophy.  The  J  wave  in  children  isfe 
relatively  ?mall  and  increases  with  age,  whilst  the  F  and  Jp  wave^ 
in  children  are  large  and  decrease  with  age. 

The  normal  electro-cardiogram  is  dependent  upon  the  positia 
of  the  heart  in  the  thorax  and  the  respiratory  movements.     Everr 
deviation  of  the  course  of  the  cardiac  systole  from  normal  is  shown 
in  the  electro-cardiogram.     There  is  a  relation  between  the  functionai 
changes  of  systole  and  the  deviations  from  normal  in  the  electro- 
cardiogram. 

There  are  two  changes  in  the  electro-cardiogram  in  disease,  the 
appearance  of  new  waves  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  form 
of  the  normal  waves.  Practice  shows  that  the  electro-cardiogram 
(E.  C.)  indicates  either  disease  of  myocardium,  or  of  the  valves,  or  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  Kraus  and  Xicolai  use  the  word  nomod- 
romy  in  regard  to  the  electro-carJiogram  when  the  path  of  the  ex- 
citation wave  runs  in  its  normal  path ;  the  word  allodromy,  when  the 
wave  of  excitation  pursues  paths  other  than  normal,  as  in  Stokes- 
Adams  heart  block  and  in  other  cardiac  diseases. 

The  Eelation  of  the  Waves  in  the  Electro-cardiog^m  to  the 
Sounds  of  the  Heart  (Fig.  10:5a). — Kahn,  of  Prague,  has  shown  that 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  falls  between  11  (J)  and  T  (F).  It  begins 
at  the  same  time  with  the  increase  of  the  ventricular  pressure  and  0.01 
second  before  the  end  of  R  wave  (J).  The  beginning  of  the  second 
sound  0.031  second  after  the  end  of  the  T  wave  (F)  ;  the  first  sound 
ends  at  the  beginning  of  the  T  wave  (F),  approximate!}'  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  carotid  pulse. 

Electro-cardiogrram  of  Stokes-Adams  Disease. — Kahn,'  of  Prague,  has 
made  Home  eleetro-cardiograms  of  two  cases  of  Stokes-Adams  diseas^e,  one  of 
which  was  autopsied.  The  electro-cardiogram  was  obtained  by  conduction 
from  the  right  liand  and  the  left  foot.  Tlic  carotid  pulse  (upper  line)  was 
registered  by  means  of  a  thistle  tube.  There  was  a  pulse  in  the  carotid  about 
every  2\-2  seconds,  or  about  25  per  minute,  the  auricle  beating  about  100  per 
minute.  This  electro-cardiogiam  shows,  like  tlie  two  cases  recorded  by 
Einthoven   and  the  one  bv   Pick,   that   the  ventricular  svstole  and  the  time 
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from  tfae  beginning  of  the  R  (J  J  wa 
'WTj  great.  In  this  case  it  was  0.5; 
)a  0.35  second.  Ttie  lime  from  tlie 
cv^mmeneement   of  tlie   carotid    puli 


.■c  to  the  end  of  Ihe  T  (Ft  wave  to  Iw 
second,  n'Jiilst  in  the  healthy  heart  it 
beginning  of  the  R  (J)  wnve  and  the 
in   this  case   was  0.12   second.     Id   nil 


^  P   (A) 


Uie  fire  cases  registered  by  tlic  galrnnometer  the  auriculur 
arliablj  high,  indicating  auricular  hypertrophy,  but  in  i 
tem.  po  aurieutar  hypertrophy  was  present. 
The  negative  phase  of  T  indicates  an  allodromy  and  a  bad  prognosis. 
Kahn,  RehHsch,  Saltenian,  and  H.  E.  llering  hold  that  the  papillary 
V'^vtrni  and  the  more  vertical  fibers  arountl  the  heart  cavity  lirst  contract 
i  the  base  or  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  the  J  point  is  sharpest  und 
I  Ugbeat  in  the  eleetro-cardiogran  not  because  the  heart  muscle  is  more  excited 
I  or  contracts  more  forcibly,  but  because  in  the  phase  of  the  systole  the  excito- 
)  Uon  wave  runs  in  the  one  and  same  direction,  making  the  electrical  potential 
it  does  later.     The  horizontal  t  is  the  exprea- 
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r   arhytbmin   due  to   auricular  fibrilliitio 
irhythmia  due  to  irvitatlona  about  the  a 


^L  that  the  excitation  ^ 
ular  muscles. 
Yoa  can  have  an  an 
sinus  node,  and  ventricular  a 
ventricular  nodes. 
H,  Bock  bnlds  lh»t:— 

1.  A  great  elevation  of  the  A  (P)  wave  In  the  electro-cardiogram  Indi- 
Clitea  auricular  hypertrophy  or  mitral  stenosis. 

2.  Absence  of  the  A  (P)  wave  shows  complete  parnlysis  ot  the  auricle, 
ot  may  be  partly  due  to  extra-ventricular  systole  without  auricular  con- 
tmction. 

3.  A  negative  phase  of  the  J  (R)  wave  is  seen  in  complete  myocarditis 
or  coronary  sderosia  or  in  marked  arteriosoleroais. 

4.  Great  elevation  of  the  F  (Tl  wn\'e  is  seen  in  ventricular  hypertrophy 
e  to  nephritis,  or  in  aortic  valve  trouble. 

6.  Absence  of  all   the  waves  indicates  severe  myocarditis. 
Vagal   stimulation    produo's   hc.irt  block,   and   digitalis    produces   heart 
■  Hock  by  atimuhiting  the  vagus.     In  auricular  fibrillation  digitalis  exerts  its 
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valuable  effects  by  slowing  of  the  ventricle.  DigitaliB  will  not  produce  heart 
block  in  the  normal  subject,  but  does  so  where  a  pre-eiisUng  defect  of  in- 
duction can  be  demonstrated.     Strophaothus  and  squill  act  like  digitalis. 

Diphtheria  cases  have  heart  trouble  and  heart  block  In  dying.  The 
inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  in  the  majority  of  eases  acts  upon  the  ventricle 
by  its  libera  passing  through  the  a uriculo- ventricular  bundle. 

Electro-phonogram. — For  making  phono-cardiograms  simultaneously 
with  electro -cariiiogrn ma  the  microphone  is  wired  to  a  smaller  galvanometer. 
The  wiring  of  the  microphone  is  simple.  It  is  connected  with  a,  dry  batteiy 
in  a  circuit  with  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil.  Wires  from  the  eeeondaiy  ~ 
Eoil  lead  to  the  Junction  points  of  the  wires  from  the  galvanometer  and  reaist'- 
ance  coil.  The  constant  battery  current  passing  through  the  primary  induce*, 
no  current  in  the  secondary. 

With  the  string  galvanometer  and  a  microphone,  Eintboren  has  dis- 
covered a  third  heart  sound. 


Pig.  229c.— Heart  Sounds  in  Man.     First,  Second,  and  Third  Sounds. 
Each  abscissa  part  indicates  '/■>  second.      (ErsTHovES.) 

The  string  galvanometer  surpasses  the  capillary  electrometer  by  greater 
movement,  and  the  rcgifltered  curves  are  more  true.  Eintboven  thinks  the 
third  heart  sound  is  due  lo  the  vibrations  of  the  aortic  valves.  These  valves 
during  diastole  bear  the  predominiint  blood -pressure  in  the  aorta,  which 
serves  as  a  basis  for  a  number  of  vibrations.  It  is  no  wonder  when  these 
i-ariations  of  pressure  reach  a  great  height  that  the  aortic  valves  after  the 
production  of  a  diastolic  sound  experience  for  the  second  time  a  considerable 
incrcnse  in  (cnsion,  whereby  thej-  must  again  produce  short  vibrations.  Gibson 
lielicves  tjie  lliird  sound  is  due  to  a  vibration  of  tlie  a uriciilo- ventricular 
valves  whic-h  [■*  caused  by  the  sudden  rusliin<;  in  of  blno<l  from  the  auricles 
at  tlie  Wninning  of  diastole  and  accumulating  iK'tween  the  cusps  and  ventric- 


'J'lio  nurve  presents  differeiiL'us  in  cloetric  potential  Eimilar  to 
timf  nf  tlie  imisrle.  except  it  is  much  weaker.  Every  part  of  its  cut 
fransvorsio  purfaee  is  nefrntivc-  wliilst  its  Inii^itudinal  surface  is 
electrn-jKisitive,     You   iiiivc   imiscle-iurrcnts ;  also   iiurve-currents. 

Negative  Variation  of  the  Nerve-current  or  Action-cnrrent. — 
If  you  place  upon  tlie  electrodes  connectej  with  tiie  galvanometer 
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a  piece  of  nen'e,  the  deviation  of  the  needle  shows  the  existence  of 
the  neire-current  already  described  so  long  as  the  nerve  is  at  rest. 
If  you  tetanize  the  nerve  the  needle  is  eeen  to  run  back  toward 
zero,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  it.  This  takes  place  in  every  kind 
of  nerve  and  in  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve.  It  can  be  produced 
^>y  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  as  readily  as  with  electricity. 
The  greater  the  stimulus,  the  greater  the  negative  variation,  but 
there  is  not  a  definite  proportion  between  them.  Hermann  has  shown 
that  neither  in  the  nerve  nor  in  the  muscle  do  any  of  these  currents 
exist  so  long  as  the  structures  are  uninjured.  To  generate  a  nerve- 
current  in  repose  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  transverse  section.  This 
produces  death  of  the  superficial  layer  of  a  segment  next  the  cut  sur- 


Fig,  230. — Effect  of  Chloroform  upon  the  Electrical  Reaponsee  of 
iBolatpd   Nen-e.      (Waller.) 


r  It  graduallT 


>  recorerr  dnrlni 


face.  The  dead  tissue  behaves  negatively  with  regard  to  the  living, 
and  the  electromotor  forces  accordingly  have  their  Peat  at  the  plane 
of  demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living.  As  to  the  action-cur- 
rents, they  are  explained  by  admitting  that  during  stimulation 
the  active  parts  are  negative  with  regard  to  the  parts  at  rest. 

Waller  has  compared  the  action  of  ether  and  chloroform  on  the 
electrical  currents  of  a  nerve.  The  movements  of  the  galvanometer 
mirror  are  photographed.  Ho  has  shown  that  chloroform  is  more 
toxic  than  ether  by  this  method. 

The  nerve  had  in  each  case  a  maximum  dose;  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  one  minute,  air  saturated  with  the  drug,  that  is  about 
50  per  cent,  of  ether  and  about  13  per  cent,  of  chloroform.  In  the 
case  of  ether,  the  eiTeet  was  quite  typical,  an  abolition  of  excitability 
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in  about  three  minutes.  In  the  case  of  chloroform,  the  excitability 
was  promptly  abolished,  and  on  testing  the  nerve  a  half  hour  after- 
ward the  nerve  has  definitely  lost  its  excitability;  that  is,  dead  by 
chloroform. 

Theories  of  tfusole  and  ITerve  Electrical  Currents. — There  are 
two  theories,  one  of  Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  molecular;  the  other  that 
of  Hermann,  that  of  alteration. 

Molecular  THEORY.-r-The  molecules  may  be  considered  to  be 
positive  on  their  longitudinal  surface,  and  negative  on  their  trans- 
verse section.  Their  negative  surface  is  turned  toward  the  ends 
of  the  muscle  or  nerve,  and  the  positive  surfaces  directed  toward 
the  longitudinal  surface.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  non-electric 
conducting  surface.  When  an  electrode  is  placed  on  the  longitu- 
dinal surface  and  would  touch  the  positive  side  of  the  molecules,  the 
other  electrode  on  the  transverse  section  would  be  in  contact  witli 
the  negative  side. 

.  Alteration  Hypothesis. — It  was  shown  that  muscle  not  in- 
jured exhibited  no  electrical  current.  Hermann  states  that  these 
currents  are  dile  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  tissue  at  the 
cross-section.  He  believes  that  the  current  is  the  result  of  injury, 
causing  death  of  a  small  part  of  the  muscle  fiber  at  the  cross-section, 
and  so  producing  differences  in  potential.  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial arises  at  the  demarcation  between  dying  and  injured  muscle; 
hence  the  name  "demarcation  current."  The  dying  portion  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  muscle  behaves  negatively  to  the  living,  and 
the  electromotive  force  has  its  seat  in  the  demarcation  zone  between 
the  living  and  dying. 

Hering  is  in  accord  with  Du  Bois-Keymond,  that  the  normal 
resting  muscle  is  the  seat  of  electromotor  forces  which  are  not 
exhi])ited.  The  electrical  currents  are  due  to  chemical  changes  in 
the  tissues.  Anabolism  causes  a  positive  electrical  phenomenon, 
and  katabolism  a  negative  condition  of  the  part.  The  majority  of 
physiologists  have  accepted  the  alteration  theory  as  the  one  explain- 
ing the  majority  of  the  facts  observed. 

Neither  theory  explains  all  the  facts. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

•  SYSTEM. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (EXCEPT  THE 

CEREBELLUM).! 

STRUCTURE  OF  NERVE-TISSUE. 

Xerve-tissues  present  themselves  in  two  varieties:  some  as 
vhite  substance  and  some  as  gray  substance.  These  two  substances 
are  different,  not  only  in  color,  but  also  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  in  anatomical  arrangement. 

The  gray  substance  contains  as  characteristic  elements  the  nerve.' 

cells;  the  white  substance,  the  nerve-fibers.    These  latter  emerge  from 

^he   gray  nervous  substance  to  branch  out  toward  the  peripheral 

organs.    These  two  substances,  gray  and  white,  possess  a  common  ele- 

nient  known  as  neuroglia;  in  addition,  each  contains  blood-vessels. 

The  Nerve-cell,  or  Neuron. — The  nerve-cell  is  the  characteristic 

fundamental  element  of  the  gray  substance:    it  is  an  independent 

Vmit  of  the  nervous  system.     It  is  the  element  which  gives  to  this 

Ixind  of  nervous  tissue  its  gray  color.    When  these  units  are  charged 

Xv'ith  a  strong  portion  of  pigment,  they  are  black,  as  in  the  locus  niger 

^f  the  cerebral  peduncles.     When  a  little  less  pigmented  they  pre- 

jsent  a  grayish  color:    the  color  that  is  characteristic  of  the  brain 

and  the  central  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.     They  may  be  charged 

with  red  pigment,  then  the  cells  are  reddish ;    such  cells  constitute 

the  red  nucleus  of  the  head  of  the  cerebral  crura. 

Structure  of  the  Nerve-cell. — The  nerve-cell  is  composed 
of  (1)  a  mass  of  protoplasm  inclosing  a  nucleus  with  its  nucleolus; 
(2)  of  simple  or  branched  prolongations.  The  protoplasm  of  a 
nerve-cell,  like  that  of  many  other  cells,  is  formed  of  a  very  delicate 
network  of  bands  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  a  clear  or  finely  granu- 
lar albuminoid  sul)stance.  The  network  has  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  spongioplasm  and  the  intermediate  substance  is  generally 
termed  hyaloplasm.  As  to  those  two  components  the  protoplasm  of 
nerve-cells  is  like  that  of  most  other  cells. 

Fibrils. — One  peculiarity  is  the  presence  in  it  of  fibrils  which 
run  through  its  substance. 
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Fig.  231.^The  Structure  of  Jiervous  Tissue.     (T.axdois.) 

1,  PrimlClTe  Sbnl.  i.  Aili-cyltcder.  3,  REmak'a  fiber.  4,  HedulUted 
TBHcose  fiber.  E,  6,  Medullated  flbfr  vltb  Scbwgna'B  aheatb.  G,  Neurllcmina, 
(,  (,  Ranvler's  DOd«s.  b,  White  subBtanir?  of  Schnann.  d,  Cella  ol  tbe  enda- 
neurlum.  a.  An La-cj Under,  x,  Myplln  drops,  7,  Transyerae  »«cUoa  of  nerre- 
llb«r.  S,  Nerve-fiber  acted  on  with  allver  nitrate.  /.  Multipolar  D?rve-ce11  from 
Eptnal  eoid.  2,  Ailal  cylinder  prgceM,  p,  ProtoplaBmlc  proceaacB;  to  the  right 
at  It  a  bipolar  cell.  II,  Peripheral  ganglloiiic  ci^ll  with  a  connectlTe-tiasue  cap- 
■ule.    Ill,  Oangllonle  cell,  with  o,  a  aptral.  and  n,  straight  proeeaa.    m,  Sheath. 

Grannies.— Thi^  otlior  cliaractenstic  feature  of  nerve-proto- 
plnsni  ia  the  existence  witliin  it  "f  lingular  granules.  These  show  a 
epecial  liking  for  basic  aniline  (lyes,  as  methylene  blue.     By  many 
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Fig.  232. 

i  and  B.  CpIIe  trom  the  anlerlor  taorn  ol  a  human  Bplnal  cord,  Plx«d  vllb 
alcohot  and  italned  with  metbil-blue,  C  aaDglion-ccll  flird  with  alrohol  and 
■taliird  with  hEematoxrI'n.  D.  Oangl  Ion -cell  rram  antprlor  bom  or  Itelat  dog. 
(Alter  an  onglBal  preparaliOD  by  Ramon  t  CaJaI..)  Prepared  wllta  Oolil 
method.    B.  Neuroglia.    (After  an  original  preparation  by  Wrigbrt.) 
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authors  they  are  epoken  of  as  Nissl  bodies,  after  their  discoverer  and 
the  man  who  has  demonBtrated  their  physiological  worth.  The  gran- 
ules are  found  scattered  throughout  the  cell-body  and  its  dendrous.  but 
not  in  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  adjacent  area  of  the  cell  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

The  most  important  relation  that 
these  granules  bear  physiologically  to  the 
cell  is  as  follows:  Under  either  normal 
or  abnormal  activity  of  the  ner\'e-cell  the 
granules  undergo  a  change  which  has 
been  termed  ckromatolyais.  It  is  slow 
dissolution  of  the  granules  with  difFu- 
aion  of  the  degenerated  product  into  the 
protoplasm.  At  first  the  cell  swells, 
pushing  its  nucleus  to  one  side;  later  the 
cell  diminishes  in  size,  due  to  a  lose  of  its 
chroniataphilic  substance. 

It  is  in  the  hyaloplasm  that  the  pig- 
ment substance  which  gives  to  the  cell  its 
particular  color  is  deposited. 

In  the  discharge  of  neire-energy  of 
a  ncrve-cell,  Xissl  granules  are  used  up, 
hence  called  by  llarinesco,  kinetoplasm, 
a  source  of  energy.  Xisst  granules  dis- 
appear or  undergo  chromatolysjs  after 
high  fever,  after  epileptic  convulsion,  or 
after  poisoning  by  utrycbnia  or  the  toxins 
of  tetanus  germs.  During  ursemia  tlie 
cells  of  the  cerebal  cortex  and  of  the  an- 
terior horns  of  the  spinal  cnrd  show  cliro- 
matolysis.  An«?mia  produce*  similiar 
effect?.  Fatigue  in  ncrvc-cclla  can  be 
demonstrated   by  chroinatolysis. 

Nucleus. — The  nucleus  of  the  nerve- 
cell  fnnnf!  a  small,  rounded  or  oval  mass. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  relatively  large  size.  This  nucleus  is  strongly 
colored  by  all  the  reagents,  such  as  carmine,  methylene  blue,  etc. 
Around  the  nucleus  the  chromatin  forms  a  sort  of  cell-wall  called 
the  nuclear  membrane.  Within  the  nucleus  is  seen  a  small  refract- 
ing body  called  the  nucleolus.  Its  chromatin  is  relatively  great  in 
amount. 


Fig.  233.— Onnglion  Cell 
from  Sympathetic  Ganglion 
of  Frog;  Greatly  Magnified, 
and  Showing  Both  Straight 
ami  Coiled  Filx-rs.  (After 
(From  Mills's 
"Aninjal  Physiology,"  copy, 
ri^ht.  innn,  by  D.  AppletOQ 
and  Company.) 
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Cell-prolongations. — From  the  researches  of  Deiters  it  has  been 
learned  that  nearly  every  nerve-cell  has  protruding  from  its  periphery 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  prolongations.  These  are  of  two  vari- 
eties: one  is  unique,  nonbranching,  and  prolonged  under  the  form 
of  a  cylinder-axis  of  a  nerve.  It  is  known  by  the  various  terms,  axis- 
cylinder,  neuraxon,  Deiters^  process,  and  neurite.  The  other  variety  of 
prolongations  is  composed  of  many,  though  an  uncertain,  number  of 
processes.  This  new  set  of  prolongations  bears  the  name  of  proto- 
plasmic  processes,  dendrons,  dendrites,  or  the  poles  of  the  cells.  Some 
cells  possess  no  dendrons,  others  very  many.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  no  cell  is  without  its  neuraxon.  According  to  Cajal,  the  com- 
munication of  the  prolongations  of  the  cells  among  themselves  is 
no  more  than  that  of  simple  contact.  It  is  analogous  to  the  contact 
which  permits  of  the  passage  of  the  electrical  current  when  the  two 
electrodes  of  an  electrical  battery  are  in  contact.  Further,  the  nervous 
impulses  are  transmitted  only  along  the  neuraxons  from  cell  to  cell. 
This  neuraxon,  by  branching  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  dendrons 
of  other  and  neighboring  cells,  conveys  its  impulse  to  them.  They  in 
turn  transmit  it  centripetally  to  the  axis-cylinders  of  their  own  cells  to 
be  further  transmitted  to.  other  cells.  The  nerve-cell,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  would  be  physiologipally  unipolar.  To  denote  this  close 
contact  existing  between  the  axis-cylinder  and  dendrons  of  various 
cells,  Foster  has  used  the  term  "synapsis." 

Bethels  Theory  of  Nerve-cell  Connections. — According  to  Bethe, 
when  a  nerve  is  cut  the  nuclei  of  the  neurilemma  can  regenerate  a 
new  "band-fiber"  without  union  with  the  central  stump.  Hence  we 
believe  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  only  an  outgrowth  from  the  nerve-cell. 
According  to  Bethe,  the  neuro-fibrils  go  through  the  nerve-cells  and 
by  a  network  are  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  neuro- 
fibrils of  other  neurons.  Here  the  cell  has  no  direct  activity  in  the 
conduction  of  impulses  from  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  the 
other.  The  neuro-fibrils  alone,  and  the  cellular  network  within  and 
around  the  nerve-cells  with  which  they  connect,  form  the  conduct- 
ing track  that  at  all  points  is  in  continuity. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  gray  matter  are  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  the  branched,  stellate,  or  multipolar  form  being  predominant. 
Some  are  more  or  less  bipolar  or  spindle-shaped;  however,  at  each 
extremity  there  is  usually  a  fine  plexus  of  branches.  Some  are  ovoid 
or  pyrifonn,  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  where  they  have 
received  the  name  of  cells  of  Purkinjo.  The  cells  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are,  in  great  part,  unipolar. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  nerve-cells  are  very  variable;  the  smallest 
are  about  V4000  i^^ch  in  diameter,  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  from  V2500  ^^  V1200  inch,  and  the  giant  cells  of 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  about  ^/z^o  inch  in  diameter. 

By  employing  Golgi's  silver-nitrate  method  of  staining,  the 
nerve-cells,  with  their  processes,  are  stained  black  from  a  deposition 
of  the  silver.     By  means  of  this,  the  nerve-prolongations  may  be 


^ach 
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Fig.  234. — A  PitK'e  of  Medullated  Xerve-fibril  of  Man,  Nucleus  and  Axis 

Cylinder  Stained  bv  Carmine.      (Sobotta.  ) 

o.  Axis  cylinder.     A*,  Nucleus,     w,  Medulla,     n.  Neurilemma  (Schwann's  sheath). 

Fig.   23'). — A   Pie<'e  of  Medullated  Nerve  of  Man.     It  shows   Ranvier*.^ 
Constrictions   and   Lantermann's   Incisures.      (Sobotta.) 

m.   Medulla.     »(h,   Ranvier's  constrictions. 

traced  to  tlieir  ultimate  terminatioiifi.  This  method  beautifullv  dem- 
onstrates  the  distribution  of  the  neurites.  their  branching,  and  man- 
ner of  contact  witli  dendrites  of  contiguous  cells;  also,  how,  as  a 
rule,  the  ncuraxon  does  no  verv  immediate  branching.  It  must  be 
stated,  tbougli,  that  usually  from  the  ncuraxon  there  proceed Tiumer- 
ous  fine  fibrils  to  which  the  term  coVafprnh  is  applied.  These  are  in 
communication  with  the  dendrites  of  the  neighboring  cells.  In  nerve- 
centers,  the  neuraxon,  after  proceeding  for  some  distance,  does  really 
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branch  to  form  arborizations  to  come  into  contact  with  nerve-den- 
drites. 

The  Nerve-fibers. — Every  nerve-fiber  is  a  process  of  a  nerve- 
cell.  It  is  the  neuraxon  of  some  particular  cell.  It  is  the  medium 
which  conducts  impulses  to  or  from  the  tissues  and  organs,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  nerve-centers,  on  the  other.  In  the  majority  of 
cells  the  neuraxon  acquires  a  sheath  to  be  thus  converted  into  a 
medullated  nerve-fiber.  Thus,  there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve-fibers: 
medullaiedy  or  those  with  myelin ;  and  nonmedullated,  or  those  without 
myelin. 

Medullated  Fibers  in  the  fresh  condition  are  bright,  glistening 
cylinders  showing  a  dark,  double  contour.  The  essential  part  of  the 
fiber  is  the  axis-cylinder.  This  is  a  soft,  transparent  rod,  or  thread, 
which  runs  from  one  end  of. the  fiber  to  the  other.  It  does  not 
anastomose  with  its  neighbors,  and  in  the  average  nerve  is  about  V1200 
inch  in  diameter.  After  the  employment  of  certain  reagents  the 
axis-cylinder  shows  itself  to  be  composed  of  very  fine,  homogeneous 
or  more  or  less  beaded  fibrillse.  The  latter  are  the  elementary,  or 
primitive  fibrillce.  They  are  held  together  by  a  small  amount  of  a 
faintly  granular,  interstitial  substance.  The  thickness  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  whole  nerve- 
fiber.  The  axis-cylinder  is  enveloped  in  its  own,  more  or  less  elastic, 
hyaline  sheath. 

The  axis-cylinder  is  not  regularly  cylindrical,  but  is  slightly  nar- 
rowed in  places.  Under  the  influence  of  silver  nitrate  applied  to  its 
surface  there  appear  alternate  obscure  and  clear  transverse  striae. 
They  are  the  so-called  lines  of  Frommann. 

Myelin. — Surrounding  the  axis-cylinder  is  the  myelin,  medullary 
sheath,  or  the  white  substance  of  Schwann.  It  is  a  layer  of  fatty  sub- 
stance, strongly  refracting,  and  of  homogeneous  aspect.  It  is  colored 
black  by  osmic  acid.  It  is  the  myelin  which  gives  to  the  nerve  its 
double  contour.  It  is  composed  of  a  network  of  fibrils  of  a  chemical 
substance  called  neurokeratin,  which  incloses  the  semi-fluid,  fatty  sub- 
stance. The  latter  contains,  among  other  substances,  a  complex, 
phosphorized  fat. 

The  sheath  of  myelin  envelops  the  axis-cylinder  everywhere,  ex- 
cept at  its  termination  and  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier. 

In  its  arrangement  the  myelin  is  imbricated  in  the  fashion  of 
tiles  on  a  roof  by  reason  of  a  series  of  segments  one  above  the  other. 
They  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  clear  lines.    The  lines  are 
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known  as  the  incisures  of  Lantermann,  and  the  segments  as  those  of 
Schmidt, 

Neurilemma, — The  neurilemma  or  sheath  of  Schwann,  sur- 
rounds the  medullary  sheath  to  form  the  outer  boundary  of  the  nerve- 
fiber.  It  is  a  thin,  elastic,  very  delicate,  hyaline,  and  transparent  mem- 
brane. It  is  comparable  to  the  cell-wall  of  a  cell.  Between  the  neu- 
rilemma and  medullary  sheath  there  are  irregularly  scattered  ovoid 
nuclei.  They  are  the  nerve^corpuscles,  and  are  analogous  to  the 
muscle-corpuscles  previously  mentioned.  Each  nerve-corpuscle  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  zone  of  protoplasm. 

Between  the  myelin  layer  and  the  neurilemma  is  a  thin  zone  of 
protoplasm.  When  this  arrives  at  the  level  of  the  annular  constric- 
tions it  is  reflected  upon  itself  to  line  the  internal  surface  of  the 
myelin  layer  (Mauthner's  membrane).  The  protoplasm  is  also  insinu- 
ated into  the  incisures  of  Lantermann  and  decomposes  the  layer  of 
myelin  into  the  superposed  segments  of  Schmidt. 

Nodes  of  Ranvier, — At  intervals  of  about  one  micromillimeter 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve  there  appear  constrictions:  the  nodes 
of  Ranvier.  At  these  points  the  myelin  sheath  is  interrupted  so  that 
the  neurilemma  appears  to  do  the  constricting.  That  portion  of  the 
nerve-fiber  between  any  two  constrictions  is  termed  an  internodal  seg- 
ment. At  about  the  center  of  each  internodal  segment  is  located  one, 
sometimes   more,   nerve-corpuscles. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  a  medullated  nerve-fiber.  This  type 
of  nerve  is  found  chiefly  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centers  and 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

NoNMEDULLATED  Xerve-fibers. — They  occur  especially  in  the 
s\Tn pathetic  system,  but  are  also  present  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
cerebro-sj)inal  nerves. 

Each  fiber  consists  of  a  bundle  of  fibrils — primitive  fibrils — 
which  are  inclosed  in  a  delicate,  transparent,  and  elastic  sheath.  The 
fibrils  are  very  delicate  and  somewhat  flattened.  Here  and  there  along 
the  course  of  the  fibrils  will  be  found  oval  nuclei.  These  latter  lie 
between  the  axis-cylinders  and  their  enveloping  neurilemma.  As 
these  fibrils  contain  no  myelin,  they  are  not  blackened  by  osmic  acid. 
This  allows  of  a  differentiation  between  medullated  and  nonmedul- 
lated  nerves  when  examining  the  nerve-supply  of  a  tissue. 

Nerve-trunks  consist  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibers.  Each  bundle, 
of  course,  contains  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fibrils.  Several  bun- 
dles are  lield  together  by  a  common  connective-tissue  sheath :  the 
epineuritini.    Delicate  fibrils  lie  between  the  nerve-fibers  to  constitute 
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the  endoneurium.  The  larger  blood-  and  lymph-  vesssls  lie  A  the 
epineurium ;  the  few  capillaries  of  the  nerve-fibers  lie  supported  in 
the  endoneurium. 

Reqeneration  of  United  Xerves. — If  a  nerve  is  cut,  its  peri- 
pheral end  undergoes  degeneration.  The  fiber  breaks  up  into  small 
pieces  of  myelin,  each  holding  a  piece  of  neuraxon  which  is  finally 
absorbed.  Repair  of  the  nerve  begins  wholly  during  the  degenera- 
*tion.  The  nuclei  of  the  neurilemma  increase  in  number  to  form 
aroimd  them  a  layer  of  protoplasm  or  cytoplasm.  At  length  the 
cytoplasm  becomes  a  continuous  piece  of  protoplasm,  and  the  fiber 
thus  produced  is  known  as  a  **band-fiber."  Then  there  is  an  arrest  of 
regeneration  unless  the  peripheral  fiber  is  anatomically  united  to  its 
central  connection.  If  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  are  brought 
together,  then  the  ^^and-fiber"  becomes  changed  into  a  normal  nerve- 
fiber,  with  a  sheet  of  myelin  and  a  cylinder  axis.  The  axis  cylinder 
in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  supposed  to  grow  out  from  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve. 

Termination  of  the  Nerve. — After  a  certain  course  in  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  the  nerve-fiber  divides  at  the  periphery  into  a  terminal 
plaque,  the  motor  plaque  of  muscles;  or  into  a  sense-cell,  as  in  the 
retinal  cells  or  organ  of  Corti;  or  into  a  sense-corpuscle,  as  a  tactile 
corpuscle;  or  into  numerous  fibrils  which  anastomose  to  form  a 
terminal  plexus,  as  in  the  cornea. 

NoNMEDULLATED  FiBERS,  that  is,  those  that  are  naked,  pale  or 
gray,  and  reduced  to  an  axis-cylinder  and  sheath,  branch  and  form 
networks — their  peripheral  terminations.  This  mode  of  termination 
occurs  in  the  nerve-fibers  of  common  sensation,  as  in  many  of  the 
nerve-fibers  of  the  skin,  cornea,  and  mucous  membrane.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  peripheral  termination  fibrils  are  intra-epithelial : 
that  is,  they  are  situated  in  the  epithelial  portions  of  cornea,  mucous 
membrane,  etc. 

Neuroglia. — In  the  gray,  as  well  as  in  the  white,  substance  of 
the  nerve-centers  there  exists  between  the  cells  and  nerve-fibers  an 
intervening  substance  which  has  been  termed  neuroglia.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  true  connective  tissue  along  the  course  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  nerve-centers.  Its  chemical  nature  is  wholly 
different  from  the  latter,  which  is  always  derived  from  the  mesoblast. 
Ranvier  has  shown  that  neuroglia  is  derived  from  the  primitive  neuro- 
blast or  epiblast. 

Neuroglia  sometimes  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  very  fine  fila- 
ments assembled  in  a  very  close  network,  as  in  the  gray  substance. 
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Sometimes,  again,  it  is  seen  under  the  aspect  of  reticulated  plates 
bounding  the  space  in  which  the  nerve-fibers  pass.  This  is  beautifully 
demonstrated  in  tlie  white  substance  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Elsewhere  the  neuroglia  is  found  to  be  a  homogeneous,  gelatini- 
form  substance,  as  in  the  ependyma  of  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  gela- 
tinous substance  of  Bolando  in  the  postero-lateral  groove  of  the  same 
structure. 

Besides  the  fibers  and  plates  already  mentioned,  neuroglia  con- 
tains cells.  These  are  star-shaped,  flat,  and  nucleated.  They  have 
numerous  prolongations.  By  the  aid  of  these  prolongations  the  cells 
of  the  neuroglia  anastomose  freely  with  one  another  to  form  a  very 
complicated  network.    This  incloses  in  its  meshes  the  nerve-elements. 

Neuroglia  enjoys  the  role  of  a  true  cement  which  unites  all  of 
the  fibers  and  nerve-cells. 

Classification  of  Nerve-cells. — ^According  to  Schafer,  nerve-cells 
are  broadly  classified  into:  "1.  Afferent  cells,  which  receive  impres- 
sions at  the  periphery  to  convert  them  into  impulses.  The  latter  then 
pass  toward  the  central  nervous  system.  2.  Efferent  cells,  which  send 
out  nervous  impressions  toward  tlie  periphery.  3.  Intermediary  cells, 
which  receive  impressions  from  afferent  cells  to  transmit  them  directly 
or  indirectly  to  efferent  cells.  4.  Distributing  cells,  which  occur  near 
the  periphery,  and,  receiving  impulses  from  efferent  cells,  distribute 
them  to  involuntary  muscles  and  secreting  cells.  The  cells  of  this 
class  belong  to  the  so-called  sympathetic  system. 

"The  afferent  and  efferent  cells  arc  known  as  root-cells.  The 
greater  number  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  and  cord  belong  to  the 
intermediate  class.  They  serve  the  purposes  of  association  and 
coordination  and  afford  a  physical  basis  for  psychical  phenomena.'* 
Efferent  fibers  are  also  called  cellulifugal.  Afferent  fibers  are  al.^ 
called  cellulipetal. 

Structure  of  the  Gray  Substance. — The  gray  matter  is  formed 
(1)  of  nervo-colls,  (2)  of  neuroglia-colls.  (3)  of  fibril  elements  repre- 
senting the  prolongations  of  nerve-  and  neuroglia-  cells,  (4)  of  an 
intervening  network  formed  by  the  branching  fibrils,  and  (5)  of 
blood-vessels.  Elements  1.  2,  and  3  (here  enumerated)  of  the  struc- 
ture have  been  treated  previously  in  detail. 

The  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  gray  substance,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  coming  from  the  pia  mater, 
which  they  have  received  in  their  passage  along  and  through  this 
membrane.  The  connective  tissue  forms  sheaths  around  the  capillary 
network,  arterioles,  and  little  veins,  in  which  the  vessels  seem  to  float. 
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These  have  been  termed  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  His,  Between 
them  and  the  vessels  exists  a  lymph-space :  one  of  the  origins  of  the 
lymphatics. 

White-substance  Formation. — The  white  matter  is  formed  by  the 
bundles  of  white  fibers  covered  by  a  lamellar  investment  of  neuroglia. 
These  bundles  are  separated  from  one  another  by  tracts  of  connective 
tissue  detached  from  the  pia  mater. 

Axis-cylinders  are  also  found,  which  come  from  the  gray  matter. 
Blood-vessels  anastomose  and  run  in  a  course  parallel  with  the  nerve- 
fibers.  This  circulatory  network  likewise  has  a  perivascular  sheath  as 
has  that  in  the  gray  substance. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Nervous  Substance. — The  following  table 
of  Landois  gives  the  percentage  of  the  various  components  of  both 
gray  and  white  matters : — 


Chrmxojll  Composition  of 


Water 

Solids 

The  solids  consist  of : — 

Proteids  (globulins)  .   . 

Lecithin  .... 

Cholesterin  and  fats    .... 

Cerebrin 

Substances  insoluble  in  ether 

Salts       .    . 


Gray  Mattbb. 

Whitk  Matter. 

81.6  percent. 

68.4  per  cent. 

184 

31.6        ** 

55.4  per  cent. 

24.7  per  cent. 

17.2         " 

9.9 

18.7         " 

52.1         " 

0.5         ** 

9.5        *« 

6.7         *• 

3.3        " 

1.5         ** 

0.5        " 

In  100  parts  of  ash.  Breed  found  potash,  32;  soda,  11 ;  magnesia, 
2;  lime,  0.7;  NaCl,  5;  iron  phosphate,  1.2;  fixed  phosphoric  acid, 
39;   sulphuric  acid,  0.1^   and  silicic  acid,  0.4. 

Composition  of  Nerve-tissue,  According  to  Halliburton. — (a) 
Proteids.    Over  50  per  cent,  in  gray  matter.    They  are : — 

1.  Neuro-g'obulin  (alpha),  coagulates  at  47°  C. 
8.  A  nucleo-proteid  which,  like  other  proteids,  causes  ex- 
tensive intravascular  coagulation. 
3.  A  neuro-globin  (beta). 
(6)   Nuclein  from  nuclei  of  cells. 

(c)  Neuro-keratin,  from  neuroglia. 

(d)  Phosphorized  fats,  or  phosphatides.^ 

1.  Lecithin;    when    decomposed    it  gives   rise   to   glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  choline. 

*  Phosphatides,  cerebrosides,  and  cholesterol  are  lipoids,  as  they  resemble 
fats  in  their  solubilities. 
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2.  Protagon.     Dr.  W.  J.  Gies  has  shown  that  protagon  is 

not  a  true  body  but  a  mixture  of  substances. 

3.  Kephalin  and  sphingomyelin. 
(e)  Cerebrins  (nitrogenized  substances,  or 

Cerebrosides.    The  name  cerebrosides  indicates  that  thev  ai 
glucosides,  and  that  the  sugar  (cerebrose)  obtained  iTontr~:z 
them  has  been  identified  as  galactose  (galactosides). 

(/)   Phrenosin  and  kerasin. 

(g)   Cholesterol  or  cholesterin. 

(h)   Extractives:    creatin,  xanthin,  h}'poxanthin,  inosite,  lacti 
acid,  uric  acid,  and  urea. 

(t)    Inorganic    salts,    of    which    the    alkaline    phosphates    en 
chlorides  are  the  most  abundant. 

Haitai  has  shown  that  lecithin,  when  administered  to  white  ral 
caused  a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  in  body-weight  compared  with  the  nc 
mal  animal.     Hence  lecithin  is  a  stimulant  of  normal  growth. 

Reaction. — When  passive,  nerve-tissue  is  neutral  or  feebly  "^^  ^ 

line.     When  active  or  dead  it  is  said  to  be  acid. 

It  is  found  that  after  death  nerves  have  a  more  solid  consisten^^^^^s:^ 

Probably  some  coagulation  occurs  which  is  to  be  compared  to  t he 

stiffening  of  muscle.     Simultaneously  there  is  generated  and  liberate -^ 

a  free  acid. 

Mechanical  Properties. — A  remarkable  property  of  nerve-fib«E:=zE^rs 
is  the  absence  of  elastic  tension  according  to  the  varying  positions  of 

the  body.     Divided  nerves  do  not  retract. 

The  cohesion  of  a  nerve  is  an  important  property.  Oftentinrri^i^  es 
when  a  limb  is  forcibly  torn  from  the  body  the  nerve  still  remav.  ^■^s 
intact  (though  considerably  stretched),  while  the  other  soft  tissi^  :»  ^^ 
are  completely  severed.  The  sciatic  nerve  at  the  level  of  the  poplit^:rf?^ -sil 
space  requires  a  force  ecjiial  to  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundK-"^^^'d 
and  twelve  pounds  to  rupture  it;  the  median  or  ulnar  require  for^::""  '^^ 
equal  to  forty  or  fifty  ])ounds.  Tlie  latter  nerves  will  stretch  six  ^«^r 
eight  inches  before  the  point  of  rupture  is  reached.  It  is  upon  tz-^^^^^^ 
knowled^'e  of  this  fact  that  tlie  method  of  nerve-stretching  is  employ  ^"^^^ 
in  some  forms  of  neuraliria. 

Nerve-metabolism. — Sonic    extractives    are    obtained    which 
believed  to  he  d('eoiu])osition  ])roduets  of  the  nerve. 

The  Nerve-centers. — The   nerve-fibers    and    nerve-cells    compf 
the  essentials  from  wliicli  the  nerve-centers  are  formed;   the  eleme' 
must,  of  cours(\  ])e  hi^ld  toiretlier  ])y  enveloping  neuroglia.     The  te 
center  is  merely  a])plied  to  an  a«:gregation  of  nerve-cells  which 
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so  related  to  one  another  as  to  subserve  a  certain  function.  These 
cells  give  off  numerous  processes  whereby  they  are  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  one  another  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
body.  These  masses  thus  form  structural  integrations  which  per- 
form corresponding  integral  functions.  If  at  any  time  the  struc- 
ture suffers,  the  function  must  of  necessity  suffer  also. 

The  nerve-centers  comprise  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata, 
pons  Varolii,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum. 

Common  Phoperties. — There  are  certain  properties  which  all 
nerve-centers  seem  to  possess  in  common  and  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  student : — 

1.  They  all  contain  nerve'cells.  These  are  the  real  centers  of 
activity.  They  both  originate  and  conduct  impulses.  Nerve-fibers 
are  almost  exclusively  conductors. 

2.  Nerve-centers  are  capable  of  discharging  reflexes.  They  are 
motor,  secretory,  and  inhibitory  reflexes. 

3.  They  are  the  seat  of  automatic  excitement  when  phenomena 
are  manifested  without  the  application  of  any  apparent  external 
stimulus. 

4.  The  nerve-centers  are  trophic  centers  for  both  their  nerves 
and  the  tissues  supplied  by  them. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 
Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

"The  key  to  the  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  to  re- 
member that  it  begins  as  an  involution  of  the  epiblast.  It  is  origi- 
nally tubular  with  a  central  canal  whose  brain-end  is  dilated  into 
ventricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  there  are  three  concentrated  parts: 
First,  the  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium;  outside  of  this  is  the  cen- 
tral gray  tube ;  and,  covering  all,  the  outer  white,  conducting  fibers." 
(Hill.) 

The  spinal  cord  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  which 
is  inclosed  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  extends  in  the  form  of  a 
large,  cylindrical  cord  from  the  upper  level  of  the  atlas  to  the  first 
or  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Above  it  is  continuous  with  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Below  it  becomes  conical,  to  terminate  finally  in  a  slen- 
der filament:  the  filnm  terminale.  It  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
coccyx.  The  filum  terminale  emerges  from  the  conical  extremity  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  cone  is  a  mass  of  nerve-roots  which,  from  its 
striking  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail,  has  been  termed  the  cauda  equina. 

40 
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The  average  length  of  the  spinal  cord  is  eighteen  indies.  In  the 
foetus  the  cord  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal.  The 
difference  in  relative  length  of  the  cord  in  the  foetus  and  in  the 
adult  is  due  to  the  unequal  and  more  rapid  growth  of  the  spinal 
canal  than  of  the  cord.  The  cord  thus  seems  to  ascend  in  its  canal. 
Instead  of  the  spinal  nerves  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord  leaving 
their  points  of  emergence  horizontally,  they  sweep  down  like  the 
hairs  in  the  tail  of  a  horse  to  form  the  aforementioned  cauda  equina. 

Coyerings. — Not  only  is  the  cord  protected  by  the  spinal  canal 
in  which  it  is  suspended,  but  in  addition  it  is  enveloped  by  a  triple 
membranous  container.  The  cord  does  not  more  than  half  fill  the 
lumen  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  suspended  in  this  cavity  surrounded 
by  an  aqueous  medium :   the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  investing  membranes  have  been  termed,  from  within  out- 
ward, pia  mater,  arachnoid,  and  dura  mater.  They  form  a  sheath,  or 
theca,  which  is.  considerably  larger  than  the  cord.  It  is  separated 
from  the  bony  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  by  venous  plexuses  and  loose 
areolar  tissue. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  very  delicate  covering  which  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  cord.  It  sends  numerous  septa  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  as  well  as  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures. 
It  is  composed  of  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue. 

The  arachnoid  (spider^s  web)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  very  deli- 
cate, reticular  membrane.  It  is  nonvascular.  Hanging  like  a  cur- 
tain between  the  innermost  and  outermost  membranes,  it  forms  two 
spaces  which  are  termed  subdural  and  subarachnoid. 

The  outermost  and  toughest  membrane  is  the  dura  mater.  It 
is  a  very  dense  sheath  and  lies  indirectly  in  contact  with  the  canal- 
wall.  However,  unlike  the  dura  of  the  brain,  it  does  not  form  the 
periosteum  for  the  portions  of  the  vertebrae  constituting  the  walls  of 
the  spinal  canal. 

Diameter  of  the  Cord. — The  volume  of  the  cord  is  not  the  same 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Although  of  a  mean  diameter  of  half 
an  inch,  yet  it  presents  two  decided  enlargements. 

The  one  enlargement  is  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  cervical  region;  the  other  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal 
region.  The  first  one  is  the  cervical  enlargement  from  which  emerge 
the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  name  brachial  enlargement 
has  been  given  to  it. 

From  the  lower  enlargement  arise  the  nerves  which  proceed  to 
the  lower  extremities.     It  is  known  as  the  lumbar  enlargement.     At 
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the  site  of  each  enlargement  the  cord  loses  its  cylindrical  form  to 
become  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward. 

The  formation  of  the  enlargements  is  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  development  of  the  members.  In  fishes  we  have  only  nidiment- 
ary  members,  the  cord  is  of  uniform  diameter  throughout.  In  steel- 
workers  the  cervical  swelling  is  considerable. 

The  weight  of  the  cord  is  about  one  and  one-fourth  ounces;  it  is 
equal  to  about  one  fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

The  suspension  of  the  spinal  cord  within  the  canal  is  main- 
tained laterally  by  irregular  fibrous  tracts  which  form  the  ligamentum 
denticulatum.  Laterally  the  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  give  support; 
below,  the  filum  terminale  fastens  it  to  the  coccyx;  above,  its  con- 
tinuation as  the  medulla  furnishes  the  most  important  support. 

Exterior  Form  of  the  Cord. — Externally  the  cord  has  two  longi- 
tudinal median  grooves:  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior.  They 
traverse  the  Entire  length  of  the  cord  to  divide  it  into  two  halves 
which  are  usually  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  origins  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  situated  upon  each  side  of  these  two  parallel,  longitudinal 
lines. 

The  anterior  median  groove  divides  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cord  into  two  perfectly  equal  parts.  It  extends  from  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids  to  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  cord.  In  depth 
it  occupies  nearly  a  third  of  the  thickness  of  this  organ.  In  this 
groove  is  folded  a  layer  of  pia  mater ;  at  its  base  is  seen  a  layer  which 
passes  from  one-half  of  the  cord  to  the  other — the  white,  or  anterior, 
commissure. 

The  posterior  median  fissure,  deeper  and  narrower  than  the 
anterior,  extends  from  the  nib  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  to  the 
termination  of  the  spinal  cord.  Into  this  groove  the  pia  mater  sends 
but  a  simple  partition;  but  it  is  very  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the 
groove.  The  depth  of  the  fissure  is  bounded  by  a  commissure  analog- 
ous to  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  anterior  median  groove,  but  of 
a  gray  color.     This  is  the  gray,  or  posterior,  commissure. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  cord  are  seen  two  lateral  grooves  which 
represent  the  lines  of  implantation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots.  They  are  known  as  the  anfero-  and  posterolateral  grooves. 
The  latter  is  the  more  apparent  of  the  two,  showmg  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  dotted,  longitudinal  line. 

The  antero-lateral  groove  corresponds  to  the  line  of  insertion 
of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.     The  two  lateral  grooves 
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may  be  regarded  as  purely  artificial ;  seen  only  after  the  spinal  nerves 
are  torn  from  the  cord. 

By  virtue  of  the  median  and  lateral  fissures  the  cord  is  divided 
into  columns,  paired  and  symmetrical.  The  portion  comprised  be- 
tween the  anterior  median  and  the  antero-lateral  fissures  is  known 
as  the  anterior  column.  That  portion  between  the  two  lateral  fissures 
bears  the  name  of  lateral  column.  That  part  between  the  postero- 
lateral and  posterior  median  groove  is  the  posterior  column. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  demonstrate  that  the  separation  of  the 
anterior  from  the  lateral  column  is  not  complete;  hence  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  reunite  these  two  columns  under  the  name  of  antero- 
lateral columns. 

Internal  Conformation  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  texture  of  the 
cord  is  best  studied  by  means  of  transverse  section.  These  sections 
show  that  the  cord  is  composed  throughout  its  whole  extent  of  two 
substances:  one,  the  cortical,  white  substance;  and  fhe  other,  the 
central,  gray  substance. 

The  white  substance  is  located  peripherally  and  covers  all  of  the 
gray  substance  except  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  median  groove.  It 
forms  the  columns  which  have  just  been  pointed  out. 

The  gray  substance  forms  in  each  half  of  the  cord  a  longitudinal 
column  whose  transverse  section  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
with  its  concavity  directed  externallv.  The  crescent  terminates  in 
two  swollen  extremities,  the  anterior  one  having  the  name  of  anterior 
horn;  the  posterior  one,  that  of  the  posterior  horn. 

The  two  crescents  are  bound  to  one  another  at  their  convexity 
by  the  aid  of  a  transverse  band  of  gray  substance,  the  gray  commis- 
sure. This  band  is  pierced  centrally  by  a  canal,  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord.  It  runs  down  the  central  axis  of  the  cord  and  is  accom- 
panied on  each  side  by  a  vein,  the  central  veins  of  the  cord.  In  ai\ 
sections  the  gray  matter  is  vaguely  represented  by  the  letter  H;  per- 
haps better  by  the  two  wings  of  a  butterfly  united  by  a  transverse 
bar.  The  column  of  gray  matter  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  form 
in  its  whole  length.  It  is  thicker  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions 
than  in  the  thoracic.  The  white  matter  is  likewise  thicker  at  the 
level  of  the  corvico-dorsal  and  lumbar  enlargements.  At  the  level 
of  the  Cauda  equina  the  white  substance  forms  but  an  enveloping 
layer  for  the  ffrav  matter. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  anterior  cornua  are 
r^iarkablo  for  their  volume;  toward  the  dorso-lumbar  enlargements 
the  posterior  cornua  increase  in  size.     The  anterior  comu  of  the 
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crescent  is  swollen.  The  posterior  is  more  slender  and  reaches  to 
the  surface  of  the  cord.  Each  cornu  possesses  u  swelling  (bead)  and 
a  somewhat  restricted  portion  (cervix). 

The  bead  of  the  posterior  cornu  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is 
capped  with  a  layer  of  neuroglia  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  gelalinims  substance  of  Rolando.  It  is  nearly  amorphous,  and,  in 
Bection,  gives  an  appearance  very  similar  to  the  small  letter  u.  The 
Bubstantia  contains  a  few  neuroglia  cells,  with  some  fusiform  nerve- 
<^ellB  along  its  margin. 


Fig.  236. — ^Two  Nerve-pairs  at  Their  Origio  in  the  Spinal  Cord- 
Anterior  and  Posterior  Koota.      (Morat.) 


at  tbe  lurrtce  of  cord. 

In  the  inferior  cervical  and  superior  thoracic  region  the  most 
lateral  portion  of  tiie  anterior  cornu  is  shaped  in  a  special  fashion  so 
as  to  constitute  a  particular  prolongation.  This  is  known  as  the 
lateral  cornu,  or  inleniiedio-lateral  coluuni.  The  cells  of  this  column 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  from  eight  to  twelve  bipolar  cells  whose 
long  axes  are  vertical  or  more  or  less  oblique.  It  is  believed  that 
these  give  origin  to  those  fine  medullated  fibers  which  form  the 
splanchnic  efferent  tlbers. 

On  examination  of  sections  it  is  seen  thiit  Die  anterior  eornua 
do  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.     Hence  tliat  portion  nf  the 
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white  substance  which  surrounds  tlie  anterior  cornua  reaches  from 
the  anterior  median  groove  to  the  posterior  cornua.  It  seems  to 
form  a  homogeneous  column:   the  antero-lateral  column. 

In  the  rear,  on  the  contrary,  the  posterior  cornua  sharply  sepa- 
rate the  preceding  to  form  posterior  columns.  They  lie  between  the 
posterior  median  groove  and  the  posterior  cornua.  In  the  cervical 
region  the  posterior  column  is  sharply  divided  into  two  secondary 
columns  by  the  posterior  intermediate  groove.  These  are  the 
columns  of  Goll  (next  to  the  posterior  median  groove)  and  Burdock 
(in  apposition  with  the  posterior  cornu);    '- 

From  measurements  by  Stilling  it  seems  that  the  cervical  swell- 
ing results  from  a  localization  of  superdevelopnient  of  both  gray  and 
white  matter  of  the  cord.  The  lumbar  enlargement  is  almost  exclu- 
sively formed  by  a  localized  super^evelopment  of  gray  substance. 
This  is  readily  explained  by  the  constitution  of  the  eoluipns  them- 
selves. Excepting  the  fibers  forming  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  columns  of  white  matter  are  formed  of  descending,  or  motor,  and 
ascending,  or  sensory,  fibers.  The  motor  bundle  successively  gives  off 
fibers  to  the  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  aueh  a  degree  that 
in  their  descent  their  volume  proportionately  diminishes. 

The  sensory,  or  ascending,  bundle,  receiving  fibers  from  each 
posterior  root  which  comes  from  a  sensory  nerve,  enlarges  as  it 
ascends.  Hence  it  results  that  at  the  level  of  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment the  bundles  are  at  a  minimum,  the  ascending  bundle  just  com- 
mencing, while  the  descending  bundle  is  nearly  spent. 

Minute  Constitution  of  the  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  is  composed 
of  fibers,  nerve-cells,  neuroglia,  and  blood-vessels.  In  the  white  sub- 
stance there  are  found  only  nerve-fibers  and  neuroglia;  in  the  gray 
substance,  nerve-cells  and  fibers  plunged  in  a  stroma  of  neuroglia. 

White  SmsTANCE. — The  white  matter  is  composed  principally 
of  meduUated  fibers  without  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  fibers  in 
the  white  substance  arc,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longitudinally; 
those  which  pass  to  the  nerve-roots,  as  well  as  those  fibers  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  gray  matter  into  the  columns,  possess  an  oblique 
course.  In  addition  there  are  decussating  fibers  in  the  white  com- 
missure. 

On  cross-section  the  fibers  (which  are  of  different  sizes)  present 
the  appearance  of  small  circles  with  a  rounded  dark  spot  in  their 
centers.     This  latter  represents  the  axiV  cylinder  of  the  fiber. 

The  diameter  of  the  fibers  varies  from  Vr.ooo  ^^  V1200  iri<^'^- 
The    most   voluminous    are   the    motor   parts   of    the    antero-lateral 
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column    and    direct    cerebellar  tract;    the  finest  are  in   the  pos- 
terior  median  column. 

Classification, — The  fibers  of  the  cord  are  classified  into  two 
^reat  classes:   intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 

Intrinsic. — This  class  of  fibers  originates  in  and  terminates  in 

the  cord,  thereby  uniting  the  levels  of  gray  matter.     Fixed  by  their 

Jower  extremities  upon  a  given  point  of  gray  substance,  they  follow 

an  ascending  course,  to  become  lost  by  their  extremities  in  a  more  or 

Jess  elevated  part  of  the  gray  column.     Thus  they  are  fibers  of  union 

or  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  communication  between 

tike  different  levels  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord. 

Extrinsic. — These  fibers  in  the  gray  matter  proceed  to  the  gan- 
ia  of  the  brain  after  having  traversed  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons, 
:iid  crura.     They  unite  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal 
ord   to   the   upper   nerve-centers.     They   are   long   and   gradually 
iminish  in  number  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cord. 

Degeneration  occupies  their  whole  extent.     Some  are  centripetal 
«ind  imdergo  an  ascending  degeneration.    They  are  contained  in  the 
^3olumn  of  Goll,  the  direct  cerebellar  bundle,  and  Gowers's  tract. 
The  others  are  centrifugal  fibers,  and  undergo  a  descending  degen- 
eration.    They  are  localized  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  bundle  of 
Tiirck.     They  are  the  last  ones  to  appear  in  the  foetus. 

The  roots  of  the  nerves  arrive  at  the  central  gray  substance  and 
plunge  into  it  after  having  passed  between  the  fibers  of  the  peri- 
pheral white  substance.  But  few  of  them  take  part  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cortical  white  matter. 

Neuroglia. — In  addition  to  the  fibers  just  discussed  the  white 
matter  of  the  cord  contains  neuroglia.  From  the  neuroglia  project 
extremely  fine  prolongations.  These  penetrate  the  cord  to  fonn 
within  its  thickness  an  infinity  of  partitions  of  extreme  thinness. 
These  are  united  to  the  adventitious  tissue  of  the  vessels  and  to  the 
tissue  which  serves  as  a  basement  membrane  to  the  epitheliiHn  of 
the  ependyma.  Thus  there  is  formed  (on  transverse  section)  a  poly- 
gonal network  which  isolates  little  colonies  of  nerve-elements  one 
from  the  other.  This  sort  of  framework  has  been  compared  to  a 
sponge  in  whose  interstices  are  found  the  fibers  and  cells  of  the  cord. 
Neuroglia  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  connective  tissues. 
It  is  a  special  formation  which  is  derived  from  the  primitive  epiblast. 
In  the  central  gray  substance  the  neuroglia  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  than  amorphous  matter  with  some  few  cellular  elements.  The 
gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  is  composed  of  abundant  neuroglia 
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in  the  form  of  amorphous  matter.     The  only  connective  tissue  pres- 
ent in  the  cord  is  carried  in  by  the  blood-vessels. 

Gray  Matter  of  the  Cord. — The  gray  substance  of  the  cord 
is  composed  of  neuroglia,  fibrils,  and  nerve-cells. 

The  cells  of  the  cord  are  formed  by  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm 
in  which  is  plunged  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  pigment-granules. 
These  cells,  whose  volume  varies  with  the  groups,  have  a  certain 
number  of  prolongations. 

Cell-arrangement, — The  cells  of  the  cord  are  not  disseminated 
in  the  gray  substance  in  a  disorderly  way.  They  are  grouped  at  cer- 
tain points  to  form  nuclei — ^nuclei  of  nerves ;  these  are  situated  one 
above  the  other  in  a  fashion  to  form  columns  parallel  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  cord. 

There  are  distinguished  three  groups  in  the  anterior  horns:  an 
interior  internal  group,  an  anterior  external  group,  and  a  posterior 
external  group. 

In  the  posterior  horns  the  cells  are  fewer  in  number;  it  is  only 
at  the  internal  part  of  the  neck  of  these  horns  that  there  is  found  a 
grouping.  It  is  known  as  the  dorsal  nucleus  of  Stilling  or  the  vesi- 
cular column  of  Clarke. 

The  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  are  very  large,  star- 
shaped,  and  from  ^/j-o  to  V200  i^^h  in  diameter.  That  is,  they  are 
nearly  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Degeneration. — The  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  are 
seized  with  degeneration  in  the  various  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 
The  cells,  bv  reason  of  their  function,  are  known  as  motor  cells,  Thev 
are  motors  for  the  muscles  to  which  their  nerves  go,  and  trophic  for 
the  same  nerves  and  muscles.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  ana- 
tomically characterized  by  a  general  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  cord.  Children's  palsy  is  also  characterized  by 
atrophy  of  these  cells. 

The  cells  of  the  posterior  horns,  irregularly  distributed  in  the 
neuroglia,  are  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size  than  are  those  of 
the  anterior  horns.     Their  diameters  average  about  V1200  inch. 

Anatomically,  the  column  of  Clarke  exists  only  from  the  second 
lumbar  to  the  eighth  dorsal  pair  of  nerves.  However,  there  are  small, 
erratic  groups  of  cells  and  two  restiform  nuclei  at  the  level  of  the 
medulla  which  are  analogous  to  the  two  columns  of  Clarke.  The  cells 
of  the  column  of  Clarke  are  very  large,  star-shaped,  and  only  very 
meagerly  branched. 

The  interme din-lateral  gray  column  is  in  the  outermost  portion  of 
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gray  matter,  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns.  It 
lie?  in  what  is  known  as  the  lateral  horn.  It  is  the  spinal  origin  of 
the  great  sympathetic.  A  part  of  the  posterior  root-fibers  are  said 
to  end  in  these  columns.  From  this  as  a  source  fibers  pass  into  the 
column  of  Goll  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tract;  others  pass  into  the 
colimms  of  Burdach  and  Gowers. 

To  the  degenerative  changes  within  the  cells  of  the  column  of 
Clarke  have  been  attributed  the  vasomotor  troubles  of  paralysis  agi- 
tans.  Sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  explains  the  exaggerated 
trembling  in  the  reflexes. 

The  fibers  of  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  form  a  spongy  sub- 
stance which  unites  the  two  halves  of  the  gray  axis  of  the  cord  to  one 
another.  This,  the  gray  commissure,  passes  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

Neuroglia. — The  neuroglia  of  the  gray  matter  has  a  structure 
analogous  to  that  of  the  neuroglia  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord. 
It  is  found  in  particular  abundance  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior 
horns  (gelatinous  substance  of  Bolando)  and  at  the  periphery  of  the 
central  canal. 

The  Central  Canal, — This  is  a  canal  of  very  fine  caliber  located 
within  the  center  of  the  gray  commissure.  It  transverses  the  entire 
length  of  the  cord,  and,  at  the  level  of  the  nib  of  the  calamys  scrip- 
torius,  is  continuous  with  the  fourth  ventricle ;  by  means  of  the  latter 
it  communicates  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  wall  of  this  canal,  known  as  the  ependyma,  is  composed — 
from  within  outward — of:  (1)  a  ciliated  epithelium,  (2)  an  amor- 
phous basal  membrane,  and  (3)  a  substratum  of  neuroglia  which 
unites  the  wall  of  the  canal  to  the  body  of  the  cord.  The  canal  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  longitudinal  vein;  the  two  constitute  the 
central  veins, 

Systemiza-tion  in  the  Spinal  Cord.— ^The  spinal  cord  may  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  of  a  series  of  segments  superposed.  They  are 
metameres  corresponding  to  each  pair  of  spinal  nerves.  Each  one  of 
these  is  a  complete  center,  being  supplied  with  nerve-cells  and  motor 
and  sensory  nerves.  Each  one  is  different  from  its  neighbor,  since  it 
innervates  a  particular  area  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  whether  it  be 
tactile  surface  or  muscular  group. 

The  nerve-cells  are  grouped  in  motor  and  sensory  fields.  They 
are  all  in  perfect  communication  with  one  another  by  reason  of 
numerous  fibers;  some  are  longitudinal  (longitudinal  commissures) 
which  unite  the  various  levels  of  the  cord;    others  are  transverse 
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{transverse  commissures)  whose  function  seems  to  be  to  unite  the 
cells  of  the  right  side  to  those  of  the  left  side  of  each  segment.  The 
transverse  commissures  are  but  from  one  to  three  centimeters  in 
extent. 

In  addition  to  the  spinal  commissures  just  mentioned  there  are 
two  other  kinds  formed  by  the  long  fibers  uniting  the  spinal  cord 
either  to  the  cerebnmi  or  cerebellum.  Thev  are  known  as  the 
cerebrospinal  and  cerebellospinal  fibers. 

Experimental  physiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  embryology 
all  agree  very  admirably  in  demonstrating  that  the  apparently  homo- 
geneous cord  is  composed  of  distinct  and  specialized  parts.  These 
parts  are  called  systems,  which,  in  the  white  substance,  form  sec- 
ondary colimms,  or  bundles. 

White  Columns  of  the  Cord. 

Flechsig  ascertained  that  in  the  fcetus  the  different  bundles  of 
nerve-fibers  did  not  all  take  on  myelin  layers  at  the  same  time.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  fact  he  was  able  to  trace  the  bundles  of  fibers 
with  myelin  and  thus  map  out  the  different  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  Gudden  extirpated  an  organ  of  sense  and  after  waiting 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  was  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the  atro- 
phied nerve-fibers. 

The  nerve-fibers  of  the  cord  enveloping  the  central  gray  axis  are 
distributed  in  different  bundles  or  columns.  These  have  previously 
been  mentioned  cursorily,  but  will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Anterior  Column. — The  anterior  column  comprises  that  area  be- 
tween the  anterior  median  groove  and  the  line  of  implantation  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  most  internal  fibers  are  com- 
missural ;  they  cross  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord  and  so 
contribute  in  tlic  formation  of  the  white  commissure.  Other  fibers 
nm  across  at  the  same  level  to  connect  the  large  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  two  halves  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  anterior  column  comprehends  two  bundles:  one,  internal 
(next  to  the  median  groove),  is  known  as  Turck's  bundle,  or  direct 
pyramidal  hnndlo;  the  other,  external,  comprises  the  remainder  of 
the  anterior  colunm  and  is  known  as  the  root-bundle  of  the  anterior 
column,  or  antero-lateral  ground-bundle. 

The  bundle  of  Tiirck  (pyramidal  bundle,  direct  cerebral,  direct 
motor)  is  formed  of  centrifugal  fibers  which  descend  from  the  brain 
into  the  cord  without  decussating  at  the  level  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata.    Its  fibers  are  longitudinal  and  travel  along  and  through 
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tbe  brain,  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  and  the  same  side 
ot  the  correflponding  half  of  the  spinal  cord.  Yet.  having  arrived 
in  the  cord,  some  of  its  fibers  cross  to  the  opposite  side  along  the  path 
ot  the  white  commisaure.  They  finally  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  comua.  This  bundle  usually  terminates  about  the  second 
lumbar  nerve.     It  undergoes  descending  degeneration. 

The  antero-tateml  ground^undle  (root-bundle  of  the  anterior 
column)  occupies  the  territory  between  the  preceding  and  the  antero- 
lateral groove.     It  is  formed  in  part  by  the  anterior  roots  which 
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Fig.  237. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
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descend  in  a  certain  course  within  its  interior;  but  especially  by  the 
more  or  less  long,  longitudinal  fibers.  The  latter  unite  between 
themselves  the  successive  levels  of  the  anterior  horns.  It  is  thus  in 
part  a  system  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibers. 

The  anterior  ground-bundle  is  continued  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  in  the  superior  longitudinal  bundle,  and  ends  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  third  ventricle,  giving  off  collaterals  to  the 
nuclei  of  the  oculo-motor,  pathetic,  and  abducent, 

lateral  Column. — The  lateral  column  is  bounded  between  the 
line  of  implantation  of  the  anterior  roots  and  the  line  of  insertion 
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of  the  posterior  roots.    It  is  formed  of  fibers  which  are  larger  on  the 
surface  and  much  finer  in  the  depths. 

This  column  comprises  five  different  systems  of  bimdles.  They 
are:  (1)  the  direct  cerebellar;  (2)  the  bundle  of  Gowers,  or  ascend- 
ing antero-lateral'cerebellar  tract;  (3)  the  crossed  pyramidal  trad; 
(4)  vestihulO'Spinal  tract;    (5)  deep  lateral,  or  lateral  marginal,  zom^ 

The  direct  cerebellar  bundle,  or  tract,  is  situated  at  the  posterior 
and  superficial  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin 
band.  It  extends  from  the  second  lumbar  upward  to  the  restifonn 
bodies,  into  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  formed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  centripetal  fibers  which  unite  the  cerebellum  to  different 
levels  of  the  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  It  develops  ascending  de- 
generation. About  the  cells  of  Clarke  arborize  the  collaterals  of  the 
posterior  root  so  that  there  is  an  indirect  communication  between  the 
posterior  roots  and  the  cerebellum. 

The  bundle  of  Gowers,  or  ascending  antero-lateral  tract,  occupies 
the  anterior  superficial  zone  of  the  lateral  column.  This  bundle  com- 
mences at  its  inferior  part  in  the  lumbar  swelling,  increasing  in  size 
as  it  ascends  by  two  orders  of  roots,  some  fine,  others  large.  It  termi- 
nates by  its  fine  fibers  in  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  medulla ;  by  its 
larger  fibers  in  the  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  superior  peduncle.  This 
tract  imdergoes  ascending  degeneration. 

The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  (motor  tract  or  cerebral  crossed 
tract)  is  situated  inside  the  cerebellar  tract.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  that  which  is  contained  within  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla,  and  which  decussates  at  this  level  with  the  opposite  tract. 
It  decreases  in  volume  from  above  downward. to  terminate  in  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  pair. 

It  is  c^rnpo^ed  of  long,  centrifugal  fibers  which  unite  the  motor 
regions  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  with  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  cord.  It  undergoes  descending  degeneration  as  the  re- 
sult of  lesions  which  seize  the  cortex,  internal  capsule^  or  cerebral 
peduncle. 

A  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  cord  produces  monoplegia 
below  the  lesion  and  on  the  same  side.  Its  degeneration,  as  a 'result 
of  lesion  of  the  brain,  gives  place  to  a  crossed  hemiplegia,  whose 
clinical  mark  is  a  spasmodic  contracture. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  double  decussation  of  the 
motor  fibers :  one  at  the  level  of  the  nc^ck  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  other  iiuich  lower — the  length  of  the  white  commissure.  From 
this  the  student  can  comprehend  why  in  the  majority  of  hemiplegias 
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the  non-paralyzed  member  has,  nevertheless,  lost  its  muscular  energy ; 
also  why  a  unilateral  cerebral  lesion  is  able  to  cause  permanent  con- 
tracture of  the  two  inferior  members  or  an  exaggeration  of  the  re- 
flexes of  the  side  not  paralyzed. 

The  vestibulo-spinal  tract  runs  from  the  vestibular  nucleus, 
which  contains  Deiters's  nucleus,  and  descends  in  the  antero-lateral 
columns,  arborizing  about  the  anterior  horns.  This  tract  is  connected 
with  the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  deep  lateral  tracts,  lateral  mixed  tract,  or  lateral  marginal 
zone,  is  molded  upon  the  lateral  concavity  of  the  gray  matter.  It 
incloses  at  the  same  time  the  fibers  coming  from  the  anterior  motor 
horns,  the  gray  column  of  Clarke,  and  the  gray  intermedio-lateral 
column. 

The  lateral  ground-bundle  is  continued  in  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal bundle  and  ends  in  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  puts  the  sensory  bulbar  nuclei  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina  in  communication  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyes  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the  trunk. 

Posterior  Columns. — The  posterior  columns  comprise  that  area 
of  the  spinal  cord  lying  between  the  postero-lateral  groove  and  the 
posterior  median  groove.  It  is  composed  of  fine  fibers  in  that  por- 
tion nearest  the  median  groove,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  abundance 
of  neuroglia. 

This  large  tract  is  divided  into  two  tracts:  one  internal,  the 
other  external. 

The  internal  one,  or  column  of  Goll,  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord.  Here  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gular pyramid  whose  base  is  turned  toward  the  central  gray  com- 
missure. It  is  formed  by  long  commissural  fibers  which  arch  so  as 
to  unite  the  posterior  horns.  It  proceeds  from  the  level  of  one  pos- 
terior horn  to  that  of  a  higher  level.  I.t  incloses  the  posterior  root- 
fibers  which  compose  the  major  portion  of  it.  The  fibers  of  Goll  are 
very  long,  ascending  from  the  cauda  equina  to  GoU's  or  gracilis 
nucleus  of  this  tract  in  the  medulla.  Its  trophic  centers  are  in  the 
cells  of  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root. 

The  more  external  and  cuneiform  tract,  column  of  Burdach,  con- 
tains shorty  commissural  longitudinal  fibers  which  have  the  same  dis- 
tribution as  those  of  Goll,  and  sensory  fibers,  which  also  spring  from 
the  posterior  horns,  but  do  not  sojourn  there.  Almost  immediately 
they  pass  into  the  mixed  lateral  column  of  the  same  side,  or,  travers- 
ing the  commissure,  cross  into  the  opposite  tract.     At  the  level  of 
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the  medulla  oblongata  these  fibers  go  to  form  the  lemniscus,  or  jilltl, 
which  itself  termiBatea  in  the  corpora  quadrigeraina,  the  opiic 
thalami,  and  the  sensory  convolutions.  In  transverse  section  of  this 
column  there  is  ascending  degeneration. 

The  comma  trael  is  composed  of  a  few  fibers  in  the  colnnm  of 
Burdach.  After  lesions  of  the  cord  they  undergo  descending  degen- 
eration. These  fibers  originate  from  the  descending  fibers  of  the 
posterior  roots. 


Fig.  238.— Section  of  Spinal  Cord,  Showing  the  I-ess  Well-known  Tracts. 


The  posterior  columns,  and  particularly  the  columns  of  Burdach, 
are  the  seat  of  the  sclerosis  known  as  iabps  dorsalis.  or  locomotor 
ataxia.  Clinically  this  disease  is  characterized  by  progressive  aboli- 
tion of  co-ordination,  loss  of  equilibrium,  paralysis  of  eye-muscles, 
loss  of  tendon  reflexes,  etc. 

Tracts  of  Liuaner. — About  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  roots 
into  the  postero-Iateral  groove  of  the  cord  are  found  two  small. 
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cimeiform  columns.  They  are  the  root-zones  of  Lissauer.  The  one 
is  internal,  the  other  external.  The  two  zones  are  formed  by  the 
posterior  root-fibers  at  their  entrance  into  the  cord.  They  have  the 
same  properties  as  the  posterior  roots  and  undergo  ascending  degen- 
eration under  the  same  conditions  that  produce  it  in  the  latter. 

Degeneration. 

Descending  Degeneration. — The  crossed  pyramidal,  the  direct 
pyramidal,  the  vestibulo-spinal,  the  comma  tract. 

Ascending  Degeneration. — Goll's,  Burdach's,  Gowers'  (ascending 
antero-lateral  cerebellar),  direct  cerebellar,  Lissauer^s  tract. 

Roots  of  Nerves. 

The  spinal  nerves,  thirty-one  pairs  in  number,  exist  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord. 

The  anterior  root-fibers  are  composed  of  large  nerve-tubes  which 
lose  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  same  or  opposite  sides. 

The  posterior  root-fibers  are  composed  of  fine  tubes.  After  hav- 
ing arisen  in  the  intervertebral  ganglia  they  go  toward  the  postero- 
lateral groove,  where  they  enter  the  cord.  There  are  here  two  groups 
of  fibers:   one  external,  the  other  internal. 

The  external  root-fibers  penetrate  into  the  gelatinous  substance 
of  Kolando,  where  they  become  ascending.  After  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  course  they  pass  into  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn. 

The  iniernal  root-fibers,  which  pass  into  the  posterior  column, 
become  lost  either  in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  or  in  the  vesi- 
cular column  of  Clarke.  Some  very  long  fibers  ascend  to  the  nuclei 
of  Goll  and  Burdach  in  the  medulla,  where  they  terminate. 

Some  of  the  fibers  traverse  the  posterior  commissure  to  pass 
^ither  into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  opposite  side  (and  act  in  reflex 
motor  actions)  or  into  the  posterior  horn  or  descend  in  the  cord  as 
fibers  of  the  comma  tract. 

Commissures  of  the  Cord. 

The  whitey  anterior  commissure  is  formed  by  a  body  of  fibers 
which  decussate  upon  the  median  line  to  pass  into  the  lateral  half 
of  the  cord  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  came.  It  forms  the 
major  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract.     This  tract 
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in  its  long  course  in  the  cord  gives  off  fibers  in  succession  which  g~^wt 
cither  into  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  or  into  the  crossed  p;" — ^ 
midal  tract  of  the  opposite  side.  The  commissure  also  contair-r^^^ 
fibers  which  unite  transversely  the  anterior  horns  of  the  two  sideji 

The  graif,  or  posterior,  commissure  is  likewise  formed  by  decuss  — s^.- 
tions  upon  the  median  line  both  in  front  of  and  back  of  the  centir-— j^i 
canat.  The  fibers  comprising  this  decussation  are:  some  of  f^-^^^ 
fibers  from  the  posterior  roots  on  one  side  to  terminate  in  t  ~S_-»,e 
opposite  posterior  horn;  also,  fibers  of  the  posterior  horn  which  j-— -q 
into  the  deep  lateral  tract. 


Medulla  OblonKftta.  « 

Tlu'  iiii-ihillii  ohloiifrala  is  a  cuiitinunHon  of  the  s])ina!  co- ™ 
which  iTuHds  ii>  iippiT  i>art  in  ihc  t'lirni  of  a  (.-apital.  It  reack  ^^ 
fnxii  tin'  .'"nl  ti.  Ihu  pniis  \'iirc.lii.  Tin-  niHlulIn  U  an  enlargem«='"'^ 
ill  the  lonii  ol'  ii  tninriitcd  cone,  n  little  flattened  from  before  ba-^^^ 
ward.  It  Tiieasiircs  nn  inch  in  length,  nhout  three-fourths  in  wifL  ^"' 
and  about  nni'-half  iiii-h  in  thickness,  roinnicncing  toward  the  rrfa  -' 
die  part  nf  thv  ndnnioid  process,  it  inclines  forward,  to  recline  up^^°'' 
the  liasilar  pic.cess  of  llic  occipitiil  l>"iu\  The  medulla  forms  w^  "^ 
the  ciml  ail  olilnse  angle  "jvu  in  I'mjit. 


T 
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The  back  and  aides  of  the  medulla  are  embraced  by  the  cere- 
bellum. In  front,  the  medulla  is  bouiided  anteriorly  by  the  pons 
Varolii,  posteriorly  by  a  transverse  line  which  unites  the  lateral 
angles  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  divide  its  floor  into  two  triangles. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures  of  the  cord  are  con- 
tinued up  into  the  medulla.  The  anterior  fissure  becomes  some- 
tt'hat  indistinct  at  one  point  by  reason  of  the  decussation  of  the 
bundles  forming  the  pyramids.  The  posterior  median  fissure  termi- 
nates at  the  lower  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  weight  of  the 
oedulla  is  about  one  kuiulrtd  graim. 


I.  FoHa  rboiDboidaLla.  2,  glrioe  acuiIlcB.  i,  Posl^rlor  percbellBT  Miduiicle. 
G,  ADl^Hor  rrerrbtUar  pedunrk.  8.  FLUet.  T.  Middle  cer^beUir  peduncle,  or 
Uracblum  poutli.     8.  Carpora  quailrlgenilni. 

From  the  front  and  sides  of  the  medullu  arise  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  cranial  nerves,  inclusive. 

External  Form  of  the  Uednlla  Oblongata.— Inspection  oi  the 
inferior  surfaee  of  tht-  medulla  first  briiigf*  to  view  along  the  median 
.  line  the  anterior  mrdian  yri-ove.  This,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a 
V  continuation  of  a  similar  groove  belonging  to  the  cord.  Tn  one  area 
■'the  crossing  of  the  white  fibers  from  side  to  side  (decussation  of  the 
J- pyramids)  renders  this  more  shallow.  At  the  base  of  t|ie  groove  is 
\  Been  a  continuation  of  the  white,  anterior  commissure  of  the  cord. 
I  This  layer  unites  the  two  pyramids  of  the  medulla  and  is  known  as 
M  of  Stilling. 
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Anterior  Pyramids. — On  each  side  of  the  median  groove  are 
located  two  white  columns,  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  their  upper 
ends  and  have  the  appearance  of  clubs.  These  columns  are  the 
anterior  pyramids. 

Olives. — Just  outside  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pyramids  are 
two  prominent,  oval  masses  whose  longer  axes  are  vertical.  These 
bodies  measure  about  one-half  inch  in  length  and  one-fourth  in 
breadth.  They  are  the  inferior  olives.  They  are  prominences  added 
to  the  medulla,  and  do  not  have  any  similar  portions  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  olives  are  separated  from  the  pyramid  in  front  by  a 
groove;  in  this  latter  is  embodied  the  continuation  of  the  false 
antero-lateral  groove.  In  it  is  found  the  apparent  origin  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.  Behind,  the  olives  are  separated  from  the  resti- 
f orm  bodies  by  another  groove :  a  continuation  of  the  postero-lateral 
groove  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  it  emerge  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  vagus,  and  the  spinal  accessory.  At  their  lower  edge  these 
grooves  are  somewhat  effaced  by  the  white  arcuate  fibers  of  the  olive; 
these  latter  ascend  in  the  restiform  bodies. 

Restiform  Body. — Back  of  the  postero-lateral  groove  of  the 
medulla,  and  therefore  on  its  posterior  surface,  is  found  a  large 
column  of  white  substance :  the  restiform  body.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord;  above  with 
the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  These  columns  form  part 
of  the  anterior  as  well  as  lateral  aspects  of  this  organ. 

Posteriorly  it  is  seen  that  the  inferior  third  of  the  medulla  is 
very  different  from  the  upper  two-thirds.  The  inferior  third  is 
similar  to  the  cord  in  that  it  possesses  a  posterior  median  groove 
continuous  with  that  of  the  cord;  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  white 
columns.  They  are  continuations  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord. 

At  the  base  of  the  groove  is  found  the  gray  commissure. 

In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  medulla  this  form  is  much 
changed.  Here  the  posterior  columns  take  the  name  of  restiform 
bodies,  or  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  Instead  of  pursuing 
a  parallel  course,  they  diverge  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  between  them  at  their  upper  end  a  V-shaped  surface. 
The  surface  included  within  this  angular  space  comprises  gray  mat- 
ter. It  forms  the  lower  half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  upper,  angular  portion  is  formed  by  the  posterior  face  of  the 
pons. 

The  beginning  of  divergence  of  the  restiform  bodies  presents 
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-Wua.    XT,  Paramen  ot  Mauni.    3S.  Caudata  nucleus,     S9.  Corpus  CallDaum. 
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an  appearance  analogous  to  that  of  a  writing  pen;  hence  ita  name: 
calamus  scriplorius.  The  space  between  the  restifonn  bodies  pre- 
sents a  median  groove.  Above  it  passes  over  the  posterior  face  of 
the  pons ;  below  it  is  arrested  by  tlie  point  of  divergence  of  the  resli- 
form  bodies.  This  ia  known  as  the  groove  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 
From  each  side  of  this  groove  there  proceed  white  transverse  fibtrs 
whose  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  groove.  Thej  are 
known  as  the  barbm  of  the  calamus,  or  auditory  stria.  These  fibers 
are  the  posterior  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve. 


Fiff.  242. — Diagrammatic  Transverse  iSeclion  of  the  Spinal  Bulb  X  3. 

nlxiiit   tlii>   middle   of   the  olivary   body,   to   illuntrnte   the   principal 
.■lei  iind  tracts  at  that  level.     (Wali.er,  after  Scuwalbe.) 


TIlc  Kstifonii  bodies,  which  seem  to  form  the  limits  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  each  t^idc  of  the  ealnmns  -icriptoriiis,  come 
np  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  eord.  They  ascend  upward 
and  outward  toward  the  cerebellum. 

The  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach  of  the  spinal  <'ord  as  they 
enter  the  lower  portion  of  the  [losterior  as|H'ct  of  the  mednlla  '-leeni 
to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  tracts.  Bordering  npon  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure  is  the  column  of  Coll.  As  the  tract  approaches 
the  fourth  ventricle  it  broadens  out  to  form  the  expansion  known  as 
the  rl"Vii.  The  two  clavae  diverjfe  to  form  the  nib  of  the  calamus 
scriptoriu-i. 
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Lying  external,  but  Bdjncent,  to  tlie  column  of  Goll  ig  another 
tract  ffhich  is  a  continualion  of  the  column  of  Burdauh,  It  is  ihe 
.funiculus  cunmtus. 

Ae  previously  stated,  the  upper,  expanded  portion  of  the  gracilis 
.BUcJetis  hat!  been  termed  the  clava;  the  upper  portion  of  the  cuneatus 
I  known  as  the  cuneato  tuherch'.    Both  prominences  are  caused  by 
oderlying  maaees  of  gray  matter. 

The  Bcriptorial  half  of  the  lioor  nf  the  fourth  ventricle  is  divided 
to    two  lateral  halvoa  by  a  longitudinal  groove.     In  cacli  half  can 


"be  seen  three  small  prominences  whose  general  ^hape  is  somewhat 
triangular.  The  first  one,  n  triangle  of  white  color,  is  Ihc  Irigoniim 
Jiypoglasm;  It  covers  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossus  ner\-e. 
The  second  one.  trigonum  vagi  and  the  continuation  of  the  bead  of 
.the  anterior  horn,  correBjNjnds  to  the  nuclei  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
^eleventh  cranial  nerves.  It  is  the  ala  cinerea.  The  third  eminence, 
■flie  trigonum  ncuatici.  covers  the  nucleus  nf  the  eighth  nerve. 
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Internal  Structure  of  the  Medulla. — The  medulla  oblongata,  like 
the  spinal  cord,  is  formed  of  nerve-cells,  nerve-fibers,  and  a  mesh- 
work  of  neuroglia.  As  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  cord,  one  ought 
to  find  the  white  columns  and  central  axis  common  to  the  spinal 
cord.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  cord  are 
found  in  the  medulla,  but  their  position  is  changed  very  much.  The 
cells  forming  the  nuclei  of  nerves  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  cord, 
but  are  more  isolated.  They  also  give  exit  to  fibrils  which  unite 
them  to  other  cells  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  medulla  and  in  the 
brain  proper,  and  to  nerves  of  which  they  are  the  seat  of  origin.  In 
the  medulla  the  grouping  of  these  nuclei  is  quite  different  to  that 
found  in  the  spinal  cord.  However,  it  is  always  the  same  central 
gray  substance,  but  modified  in  its  form  and  arrangement.  The 
gray  matter  is  cut  here  and  there  by  white  columns  and  their  frag- 
ments. 

To  understand  this  new  disposition  of  the  gray  matter  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  that  at  the  level  of  the  medulla  the  central  gray 
substance  of  the  cord  has  been  pushed  backward  by  reason  of  sev- 
eral factors.  These  are :  the  separation  of  the  restif orm  bodies,  the 
passage  outward  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  the  formation  of  the 
rhomboid  sinus.  The  latter  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  posterior  horns  have  become  separated 
and  are  so  rotated  upon  themselves  as  to  be  thrown  outward  and 
thus  placed  at  the  external  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
anterior  cornua  have  their  bases  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  on  each  side  of  the  median  raphe. 

The  isolated  horn  of  gray  matter  is  afterward  known  as  the 
nucleus  lateralis. 

Further,  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  fibers  are  carried  for- 
ward, outward,  and  upward.  By  the  oblicjue  passage  of  these  numer- 
ous white  fibers  through  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horn  the 
anterior  horn  is  broken  iip  so  that  the  caput  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  gray  matter.  The  fibers  in  passing 
through  the  base  of  the  anterior  horns  to  decussate  upon  the  median 
line  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  give  rise  to  the  reticulated  for- 
mation of  Deiters  and  to  the  raphe  of  Stilling. 

FoRMATTO  EF:TrcrLARis. — The  formatio  reticularis  is  an  asso- 
ciated system  of  the  short  fibers  with  nerve-cells  and  is  met  with 
at  any  point  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  optic  thalamus.  These 
fibers  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
decussation  of  the  crossed  y)yranudal  and  arciform  fibers  which,  in 
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their  march  forward  and  upward,  travel  through  the  base  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  small  bundles.  These 
arch  and  decussate  from  side  to  side. 

Still  higher  up  the  fillet  decapitates,  as  it  were,  the  posterior 
horns.  The  caput  cornea  close  to  the  surface,  where  it  forms  the 
distinct  projection  known  as  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando. 
The  cervix  of  the  cornu  becomes  broken  up  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  anterior  horn. 

White  Snbitance  of  tlie  Medalla. — This  is  fonned  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  by  additional  white 
masses,  the  olives  and  arcuate  fibers. 


Section  of  Medulla  Oblongata 
at  the  Level  of  tlie  Decustuition  of 
the  Pjramids — Motor  'Decussation. 
(M.  Duval.) 

1.  !.  3,  Anterior,  lateral  and  posterior 
columoB.  CA,  RA,  Anterior  boms  aod 
roota.  CF.  BP.  Posterior  harm  aDd 
Toota.  HA.  Part  at  aolerJor  horn  whoae 
head  CA  baa  been  deUched.  X.  De- 
cuaaallDD  of  lateral  columaa  at  pjra- 
mlda  (P,  P").  VP.  Nucleus  ot  poste- 
rior prramlda.     n  and  P.  Anterior  and 


Section  of  Medulla  Oblongata 
the    Upper    Part— Sensory    or 
Ilet  Decuartation.     (M.  Duval.) 
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White  Columss. — The  direct  pyrauiidal  trad,  whose  fibers 
decussate  the  length  of  the  cord  by  traversing  the  white  commissure, 
do  not  cross  at  the  IcveF  of  the  medulla.  Thoy  pass  directly  Into 
this  organ,  to  be  placed  in  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  correspond- 
ing side.  At  (he  level  of  the  medulla  the  two  principal  anterior 
columns,  those  of  the  right  and  left,  which  heretofore  pursued  a 
parallel  course,  now  separate  from   the  median   line.     They  carry 
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themselves  outward  and  backward  for  a  little  distance,  then  bend 
inward  to  pursue  a  parallel  course  again.  By  this  course  there  is 
formed  a  sort  of  elliptical  buttonhole  which  is  inclined  obliquely  from 
bottom  to  top.  Traversing  this  buttonhole  are  found  the  crossed 
pyramidal  bundles;  both  are  carried  toward  the  median  line,  where 
they  decussate  with  the  opposite  side  to  produce  the  pyramidal  decus- 
sation. Thus,  the  two  principal  bundles  of  the  anterior  columns 
have  become  posterior  in  the  medulla,  where  they  are  placed  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pyramids. 

Lateral  Columns.  —  The  crossed  pyramidal  bundle  in  the 
medulla  bends  toward  the  median  line.  Here  it  meets  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  with  which  it  decussates  in  the  manner  of  a 
twist  to  arrive  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla.  At  this  level,  in 
the  same  pyramid  of  the  medulla,  there  exist  side  by  side  the  direct 
pyramidal  column  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord  and  the  crossed  pyra- 
midal bundle  of  the  opposite  side.  These  two  bundles  now  form  one 
and  the  same  group  of  nerve-iibers.  This  type  of  fibers  forms  the 
pyramidal,  or  cerebral  motor,  tract.  Along  this  course  descend 
motor  messages  to  the  voluntary  muscles  from  the  brain  to  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  cord,  and  then  along  axis-cylinders  to  the 
motor  plates  in  muscles. 

An  act  incited  by  an  impulse  traveling  along  this  course  is 
always  crossed,  since  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
carries  the  order  of  motor  power  to  the  right  half  of  the  spinal  cord 
by  the  crossed  pyramidal  fibers  and  to  the  loft  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  direct  pyramidal  tract.  The  latter  tract  decussates 
throughout  the  length  of  the  cord  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  Thus,  the  result  is  that  the  decussation  is  total  for  the  pyra- 
midal tract  in  its  complete  action,  and  that  all  of  the  voluntary  parts 
excited  from  some  part  of  the  cerebral  hemis])here  end  in  muscles 
of  the  o])posite  side  of  the  body.  From  this  the  student  will  deduce 
that  lesions  which  afTect  the  pyramidal  tract  above  the  medulla 
oblongata  have  as  their  direct  result  a  motor  paralysis  opposite  to 
the  lesion  ;    in  other  words,  a  crossed  hemiplegia. 

PosTEHioR  Columns.  —  The  columns  of  Goll  ascend  to  the 
medulla,  where  they  pass,  without  decussation,  into  the  postpyra- 
midal  nucleus,  or  nucleus  of  Goll.  Bv  this  nucleus  it  is  carried  into 
the  cerebellum,  following  part  of  the  restiform  body;  another  part 
is  placed  in  relation  with  the  nuclei  of  the  pons. 

The  column  of  Burdach  coni])rises  the  longitudinal  commissural 
fibers,  the  root-fibers  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  the  sensory  fibers 
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issuing  from  the  column  of  Clarke.  The  root  and  commissural  fibers 
pass,  without  decussation,  into  the  cuneate  nucleus,  or  nucleus  of 
Burdach. 

Parts  added  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  not  found  in 
the  cord,  are:  arcuate  fibers  and  olives. 

Arcuate  fibers  are  the  curved  fibers  which  are  seen  in  transverse 
section  of  the  medulla.  By  reason  of  their  position  they  have  been 
termed  superficial  and  deep,  or  external  and  internal. 

The  superficial  arcuate  fibers  form  a  more  or  less  voluminous 
ritbon.     They  are  fibers  which  come  from  the  cells  in  Goll's  and 
Burdach's  nuclei.     They  proceed  to  the  restiform  body  of  the  same 
Bide  and  thence  to  the  cerebellum. 

The  internal  arcuate  fibers  likewise  proceed  from  the  cells  of  the 
x>uclei  of  GoU  and  Burdach.     The  hindmost  fibers  form  the  sensory 
Oecussation  of  the  fillet.     Other  fibers  cross  the  median  raphe  in 
^he  substance  of  the  medulla,  then  to  pass  upward  into  the  brajn. 

The  olivary  body  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  white  cortical 
leubstance  which  belongs  to  the  lateral  column,  and  by  the  corpus 
dentatum,  a  layer  of  intervening  gray  matter  folded  upon  itself,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  re])resent  an  oblong  purse.  This  is  open  at  its 
internal  aspect,  and  is  known  as  the  hilus  of  the  olive.  The  corpus 
dentatum  of  the  olive  is  formed  by  a  great  (pianlity  of  small,  multi- 
polar cells.  The  fibers  which  emanate  from  it  go  to  the  olive  of  the 
opposite  side,  traversing  the  raphe  or  mounting  toward  the  pons. 

Pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  is  a  mass  of  nervous  tissue  placed  transversely  and  in 
the  form  of  a  half-ring.  It  is  situated  between  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  cerebral  peduncles,  which  limit  it  below  and  above,  respec- 
tively. The  cerebellar  hemispheres  bound  it  laterally.  Its  weight 
is  sixteen  or  seventeen  grams. 

For  examination  microscopically  the  pons  presents  six  surfaces 
or  faces. 

1.  The  anterior  face  is  free,  convex,  and  rounded,  and  rests  upon 
the  basilar  gutter  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  presents  an  antero-])os- 
torior  median  depression:  the  basilar  fjroore.  On  each  side  of  this 
are  two  parallel  j)roininences  due  to  the  heaving  up  of  the  annular 
fibers  by  reason  of  the  anterior  pyramids  which  pass  through  it. 

Upon  this  face  are  seen  the  transverse  fibers  which  pass  laterally 
to  penetrate  into  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum. 
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They  thus  form  a  large  column  upon  each  side,  known  aa  the  middlt 
cerebellar  pedvnflfS. 

2.  The  posterior  face  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 


Fis-  24.).— Tlie  Uaaii  ot  tW  Kniiii.  Tlif  Li-ft  Lobiis  Tempurnlis  i3 
in  I'lirt  iliiirrsptitod  as  Tran«pureut  in  Onli-r  that  the  Entire  Course  of 
tlie  Ojilic  Tract  Might  be  Sw(i.      (EQIMiER.) 

trirh>,  iiiiil  U  cnntiiiuouf  witli  liu'  C'iirri's]»>iiiliiip  fa«'  of  the  meilul  - 
iilili)rif;;itii.  It  fiiniis  a  Iruintrlc  whose  ajiex,  lunii'il  ujnvanl.  i^i  placed 
at  til.'  ].-vul  nf  tlir  i..«-.T  oriliir  of  llu-  ii.itu>ilu<-t  of  tiylv'm^.  T1-- 
sides  (if  tliU  lriiin;rle  jirc  r..riiieil  liv  the  Mii.erior  eiTi-Iiellur  peduiidfS; 
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Upon  the  median  line  it  has  a  groove  which  follows  that  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius.  Upon  each  side  there  exist  two  slight  depres- 
sions: the  one  known  as  the  superior  fovea,  the  other  the  locus 
cceruleus. 

3.  A  superior  face. 

4.  The  inferior  face  is  continuous  with  the  base  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  annular  fibers  of  the  pons  embrace  as  a  half-circle 
the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  two  lateral  faces  (5  and  (>)  are  mingled  with  the  origin  of 
the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  The  peduncles  sink  into  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum,  where  they  are  lost. 

Structure  of  the  Pons. — The  pons  is  composed  of  nerve-fibers 
and  scattered  nerve-cells.  It  forms  a  kind  of  knot  into  which  con- 
verge the  fibers  coming  from  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  those  passing 
to  and  fro  from  the  medulla  into  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

The  transverse  fibers  which  form  the  cortex  of  this  organ  go  in 
great  part  to  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  They  are  the  com- 
missural fibers  which  unite  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Some  fibers  emanate  fi^m  the  middle  cerebral  peduncles  and 
decussate  on  the  median  line  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  They 
thus  form  the  median  raphe.  They  terminate  in  the  gray  masses  of 
the  pons. 

Other  fibers,  having  decussated,  bend  upward  and  ascend  into 
the  cerebral  peduncles.  All  of  the  various  fibers — semi-annular, 
horizontal,  and  oblique — cover  in  the  longitudinal  fibers  which  unite 
the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  cerebral  peduncles.  In  them  various 
planes  are  formed :  (1)  there  is  a  superficial  plane,  or  stratum  zonale, 
which  covers  the  two  pyramidal  columns;  (2)  the  stratum  prof undum, 
which  separates  the  pyramids  from  the  fillet  and  upper  part  of  the 
pons;  (3)  the  third  plane,  stratum  complexium,  separates  the  cerebral 
tracts.  It  is  this  separation  which  gives  rise  to  the  formatio 
reticularis  of  the  pons  and  is  continuous  with  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris of  the  medulla. 

Between  the  superior,  or  pontal,  olives  there  is  a  system  of  fibers 
which  envelops  and  covers  the  olivary  nuclei  to  decussate  upon  the 
median  line  back  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  to  this  system  of  fibers 
which  unite  the  nuclei  of  the  auditorv  nerves  and  the  olives  that 
Edinger  has  given  the  name  of  trapezoid  body. 

The  longitudinal  fibers  are  in  three  groups:  1.  The  anterior 
bundle,  which  contains  the  middle  fibers  of  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  motor  fibers  of  the  anterior 
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pyramids  of  the  medulla;  farther  down  it  iB  still  in  connectic 
the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  i^pinal  cord. 

2.  The  middU  column,  or  fillet. 

3.  The  third  group,  the  iJosUrior  hingilu<iinal  column, 
along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  ee] 
by  a  plane  of  transverse  fibers.  It  is  continuous  with  the  a 
column  of  the  cord  in  order  to  form  the  longitudinal  comn 
column,     Some  of  the  fibers  of  this  bundle  decussate  with  th 
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of  the  pons.  At  a  slightly  higher  level  is  found  another,  known  as 
the  central  nucleus.  Tn  these  two  niidei  are  joined,  in  part,  the  root- 
bundles  of  the  antero-lateral  cohuiin  of  the  cord. 

Ill  addition,  as  a  continuation  of  thu  anterior  horus  of  the  cord. 
there  exists  a  nucleus  which  gives  origin  to  the  trigeminua.  Inward 
and  somewhat  to  the  front  is  found  a  gray  mass  composed  of  large 
multipolar  cells.  These  represent  the  caput  of  the  anterior  horn. 
It  forms  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  raphe  and  very  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  fouin^  other  gray  nuclei,  as  of 
the  facial  and  abducent;    also  a  yellow  mass  of  an  S-shape  which 


Fig.    247. — Diagramraafic    Transverse    Section    Through    tlie    Crua 
Cerebri  and  Anterior  Corpora  Quadrigemina.     [Waller,  after  Obeb- 


forms  the  sujicrior  olive  of  the  pons.  This  latter  is  connected  with 
the  auditory  ni)]taratus.  The  gray  substance  of  the  medulla  is  pro- 
longed into  the  pons  to  form  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Cerebral  Peduncles. 

The  peduncles  of  the  brain  are  two  white  cords  which  extend 
from  the  superior  face  of  the  pons  in  a  divergent  manner  up  into  the 
optic  thalami.  They  are  somewhat  flHttencd  from  top  to  base.  Their 
volume  is  in  direct  relation  to  that  of  the  brain.  The  peduncles 
are  much  larger  than  the  columns  of  the  cord  reunited;   they  con- 
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tain  fibers  coming  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla,  pons,  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  locus  niger,  and  masses  of  gray  matter  lying  in 
a  line  along  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  In  length  the  peduncles  meas- 
ure about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Immediately  after  their  emergence  from  the  pons  they  separate, 
each  one  making  its  way  toward  its  forresponding  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum.  Between  them  there  remains  a  triangular  space,  the 
interpeduncular  space,  filled  in  its  back  part  by  a  cribriform  white 
layer  containing  a  great  number  of  vascular  openings.  The  latter 
is  known  as  the  posterior  perforated  space.     This  space,  bounded  in 


Fig.  248.— Seotion  of   the  Crus  Cerebri,      (Mohat,) 
Tbe  rrustB  la  aeparaled  from  Ibe  lesmcnlum  br  tbe  locus  DlEer. 
1,   Aqupduct.     2.   Corpors  quad.     3.  Vent  gray   matter.     1,    Rti  uucleu*.     5. 
Locus  niger.    8.  CruaU.    7,  Furrow  tor  the  mulo-motor  nerve,    8,  Sub.  perforaL 

front  by  the  optic  chiasm,  is  occupied  by  the  mammiliarj-  eminences 
and  tuber  cinereum. 

Texture  of  the  Pednnclea. — .\  tran.'fversc  section  of  the  cerebral 
peduncles  givv?  an  idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  large  nerve-trunks. 
In  a  cut  of  this  kind  it  is  seen  that  the  pcdunclew  are  separated  into 
lii-o  iiJille,  superposed  layers  by  a  black  line;   the  locus  niger. 

The  inferior  level,  or  rrusia,  of  tbe  ]>cduncle  is  formed  in  great 
part  liy  n  larpc,  flat,  white  bundle  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
motor  fibers  extending  to  the  spinal  cord.  Tlie  crusta  extends  from 
the  internal  capsule  through  the  pons  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
niediilla  oblongata.  From  the  internal  capsule  its  fibers  become  lost 
in  the  cortical  layer  of  tbe  hemisphere  of  its  own  side. 

The  crusta  is  composed  of  two  bundles,  the  inlernal.  or  cortico- 
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pontaly  and  the  external,  or  voluntary  motor,  bundle.  The  eortico- 
pontal  bundle  acts  as  a  commissure  between  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum. It  passes  from  the  anterior  region  of  the  cerebrum  through 
the  peduncles  to  the  pons  and  medulla,  to  end  in  the  cerebellum. 
The  voluntary  motor  bundle  descends  from  the  motor  regions  of  the 
cortex  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Tegmentum. — The  superior  layer  of  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
known  as  the  tegmentum,  is  chiefly  the  formatio  reticularis  and 
fillet,  which  consists  of  masses  of  gray  matter  and  fibers  which  ex- 
tend through  the  posterior  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and 
crura  up  to  the  optic  thalami.  At  the  height  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  is  a  reddish  column  formed  of  multipolar  cells.  It  is  the 
red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum. 

The  Locus  Niger,  which  separates  the  pes,  or  crusta,  from  the 
tegmentum,  consists  of  highly  pigmented  cells.  They  are  like  the 
cells  of  the  motor  regions  of  the  cortex.  Thus,  the  locus  niger  might 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  motor  ganglion  whose  cells  are  charged 
with  black  pigment. 

The  Fourth  Ventricle. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  a  rhomboid  cavity  (sinus  rhomboidalis) 
unbedded  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
pons.  It  is  the  space  into  which  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  opens 
out  superiorly.  It  is  flattened  from  top  to  base ;  and  has  an  inferior 
wall,  or  floor;  a  superior  wall,  or  vault;  and  four  angles. 

Floor  of  the  Ventricle. — The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
lozenge-shaped,  being  formed  by  two  triangles  placed  in  contiguity 
at  their  bases.  It  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  gray  matter,  which  is  but  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  cord. 

The  inferior  triangle  (calamus  scriptorius)  belongs  to  the  pos- 
terior face  of  the  medulla;  the  superior  triangle  to  the  posterior 
face  of  the  pons. 

Upon  the  median  line  of  the  floor  there  is  a  slight  groove:  the 
handle  of  the  calamus.  On  each  side  of  this  groove  the  surface  of 
the  floor  presents  small,  rounded,  and  elongated  prominences.  These 
have  been  described  at  some  length  previously,  so  that  now  they  will 
be  but  mentioned.  In  the  inferior  triangle,  from  the  handle  of  the 
calamus  to  the  restiform  body,  they  are:  (1)  trigonum  hypoglossi; 
(2)  ala  cinerea,  or  trigonum  vagi;    (3)  trigonum  acustici. 

In  the  superior  triangle,  upon  each  side  of  the  median  groove 
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and  near  the  base  of  the  triangle,  are  seen  two  rounded  eminences: 
(1)  tmineiUia  teres  and*  (2)  the  loctLS  cceruleus. 

The  various  eminences  correspond  to  the  origin  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  Thus,  in  the  locus  cceruieus  is  located  the  origin  of  thi- 
small  root  of  the  trigeminus;  in  the  teres  eminentia  the  common 
origin  of  the  facial  and  abducent;  in  the  trigonum  hypoglossi  is 
the  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  in  the  ala  cinerea,  or  trigonum 
vagi,  occurs  the  origin  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  glosso-pharjngeal 
nerves,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory;  in  the  trigonum  acujr 
tici  are  found  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  and  the  sensory  fibers  of 
the  mixed  nerves,  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory. 
The  trigonum  hypoglossi  corresponds  to  the  funiculus  teres;  the  ala 
cinerea  tp  a  depression :  posterior  fovea. 

At  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
a  variable  number  of  striie  go  out  from  the  median  groove  toward 
the  lateral  angles.  Here  they  converge  somewhat  and  form,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  posterior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The 
striations  constitute  the  hartxs  of  the  calamus. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  it  penetrates  into  the 
medulla,  exposes  itself  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
horns  of  the  central  gray  column  of  the  cord  are  found  broken  up 
into  many  parts  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  fillet.  By 
reason  of  this,  the  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  repre- 
sents four  irregular,  discontinuous  longitudinal  columns;  two  are 
central,  with  a  superficial  one  on  each  side.  These  columns  are  pro- 
duced by  the  bases  and  detached  heads  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
horns  of  the  central  gray  column.  From  the  anterior  gray  matter 
proceed  motor  nerves;  from  the  posterior  gray  matter  spring  ??en- 
sorv  nerves. 

Tlie  lateral  boundaries  of  the  renfrirle  are,  in  the  lower  half, 
the  clava;  of  the  funiculi  graciles,  the  ouneati,  and  the  restifonn 
bodies.  In  its  upper  half  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum 
form  the  limits. 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

The  a(]ueduct  of  Sylvius  is  a  canal  a  centimeter  and  a  half  long. 
It  is  hollowed  out  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigeniina.  By  means  of 
this  aqueduct  the  fourth  ventricle  communicates  with  the  third.  It 
is  derived  from  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle.  Its  walls  are  formed 
al)ove  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  the  corpora  (|uadrigemina,  and  the 
white,  posterior  commissure.     Its  base,  or  floor,  is  formed  by  the 
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tegmentum.  Its  floor  is  grooved  by  the  continuation  of  the  median 
groove  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  gray  mat- 
ter continued  from  the  spinal  cord. 

Fillets. 

The  chief  fillet  consists  of  the  axis-cylinders  from  GolPs  and 
Burdach's  nuclei,  which  decussate  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 


Noakuflf 
OoU 
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Fig.  249.— Chief  Fillet,  Ending  Chiefly  in  the  Ventral  Nucleus  of  the  Optic 
Thalamus  and  then  Unitied  by  New  Neuraxons  to  Parietal  Cbrtex. 

tricle,  then  pass  up  through  the  tegmentum,  and  chiefly  end  in  the 
vientral  nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus.  From  new  neuraxons  it  goes 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  ascending 
parietal  convolutions.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  sensory  tract. 

The  lateral  fillet  also  starts  from  the  nuclei  of  GoU  and  Burdadi 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  axis  cylinders  from  the  end  nuclei  of  the 
auditory  nuclei  and  the  superior  olivary  body;  it  then  passes  into 

42 


Fig,  250.— View  from  tlie  Sido  HrxISlij-lidy  (mm  Above  and  Behind 
of   the  Riglit  Hemiepbere  of    a    Simply   Ci>nv(iliitp<t   Eiirope«n    Brain. 

•o(  SrlTliD  («,  ■wcDaint  part:    p,  barltontil  pan>.     t^v    p.   PD9t<?rior  limb  of 
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the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  thence  by  means  of  the 
brachium  posterioris  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  through  the  pos- 
terior limb  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  first  and  second  temporal 
convolutions.     It  is  made  up  mainly  of  auditory  fibers. 


THE  BRAIN. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  is  about  fifty  ounces.  However,  the 
weight  of  the  brain  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuvier,  sixty-five 
ounces.  It  is  greater  in  civilized  persons  than  in  savage  tribes;  it 
is  likewise  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  in  an  eminent 
man  than  in  an  ordinary  man.     But  what  really  shows  the  superiority 

of  the  brain  is  not  so  much  its  enormous  size  nor  the  exuberance  of 

J' 

its  convolutions,  but  the  well-balanced  development,  the  harmony, 
of  all  of  its  parts. 

EJrtemal  Form. — The  brain  is  composed  of  two  symmetrical 
halves,  or  hemispheres.  These  are  nearly  entirely  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  great  longittulinal  fissure.  The  parts  which  are  intact 
are  located  at  the  center  and  base  and  comprise  the  corp^us  callosum 
and  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres 
are  separated  into  lobes  and  convolutions  by  various  fissures.  The 
convolutions  appear  to  be  infoldings  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
within  its  rigid  confines,  the  cranial  vault.  The  mode  of  spreading 
of  the  fibers  of  the  peduncle  may  have  something  to  do  with  their 
conformation  also.  The  end  obtained  by  their  presence  is  to  lodge 
a  much  larger  gray  mass  within  a  given  space. 

There  are  five  principal  fissures  in  the  brain :  (1)  the  great  longi- 
tudinal;   (2)  the  great  transverse  fissure  between  the  cerebrum  and 


SylYian.  8y.  p.  asc.  Ascending  ramus  of  posterior  limb,  fi,  Superior  frontal. 
ft.  Inferior  frontal.  /«>  Middle  frontal,  /i.  Paramesial  frontal,  d.  Diagonal, 
placed  in  this  instance  rather  low  down,  and  communicating  with  the  Sylvian. 
p.c.  inft  Inferior  precentral.  p.cM  ant.,  Its  anterior  ramus.  p,c.  8up.,  Superior 
precentral.  p.c.m.  Mesial  precentral.  p.c.  tr..  Transverse  precentral.  rtc.  tr.. 
Transverse  retro-central,  i.-p.  inf,  Intra-parletal,  pars  inferior  (inferior  post- 
central), i.-p.  sup.,  intraparietal,  pars  superior  (superior  postcentral),  {.-p. 
post.  8.  hor.,  Intraparietal,  pars  posterior  seu  horizontalis.  i.p.  post.,  Intra- 
parietal, pars  posterior  (paroccipital  of  Wilder),  i.-p.  pr.  asc.  An  ascending 
branch  of  the  intraparietal.  p.-o.,  Parieto-occipital.  occ.  ant..  Anterior  occipital. 
occ.  lat..  Lateral  occipital,  calr.,  Posterior  end  of  calcarine.  ti.  First  temporal 
or  parallel.  1i  asc.  Its  posterior  ascending  extremity,  detached,  it.  Second  tem- 
poral, fs  asc.  Its  posterior  ascending  extremity  Joined  to  and  apparently  con- 
tinuous with  the  first  temporal. 

Gyrl— Fi.  Fg,  Fs,  First,  second,  and  third  (superior,  middle,  and  inferior) 
frontal,  a,  Posterior  part  of  third  frontal,  b.  Middle  part  (pars  triangularis). 
**,  Orbital  part.  AF.,  Ascending  frontal.  A. P.,  Ascending  parietal.  Ti,  T^,  T^, 
First,  second,  and  third  temporal. 
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cerebellum ;  (3)  the  fittun  of  Sylvius;  (4)  fissure  of  Solando;  (S) 
paritto-occipilal  fissure. 

As  previously  stated,  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  runs  antero- 
poBteriorly  to  separate  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

At  its  posterior  end  and  at  right  angles  to  it  lies  the  great 
transverse  fissure.  By  it  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum  it 
separated  from  the  cerebellum. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  begins  at  the  base  of  the  brain  at  the 
anterior  perforated  space.     It  passes  outward  to  the  external  sur- 


Fig.  351.— lateral  Aspect  of  Brain.      (Edi:igeB.) 


face  of  the  heniinpheres,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The 
one  branch  passes  upward  (ascending  limb) ;  the  other,  a  larger  one, 
runs  nearly  horizontally  backward  (horizontal  limb). 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  commences  at  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  half  an  inch  behind  its  middle  point,  measuring  from  the 
glaholla  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  It  runs  downward 
and  forward  to  terminate  a  little  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  pa rie to-occipital  fissure  commences  about  midway  between 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  brain  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and 
runs  downward  and  forward  for  a  variable  distance. 
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The  fissures  which  have  juBt  been  mentioned  are  made  use  of 
to  map  out  the  siirfaee  of  the  heitiispheres  into  regions  to  which  the 
term  lubes  h«s  boon  applied.  This  mapping  is  purely  artifioial  and 
has  no  clinical  or  pathological  bearing;  in  many  instances  the  lines 
dividing  tlic  loWs  are  purely  imaginary.  However,  anatomists  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  six  lobes:  (1)  frontal;  (2)  parietal;  (3) 
OCcipiM:    {A)  lemporal;    (5)  limbic,  and  (6)  island  of  Heil. 


Fig.  253.— LongitudinnI  Section  Through  the  Middle  of  an  Adull 
Brnin.  The  [Hwterioi:  i>orti(.ii  of  Ihf  tUlnums,  the  crura  oereliri,  etc., 
have  been  reuiineii,  in  order  to  exposo  the  inner  surface  of  the  temporal 


The  if^land  of  Heil,  or  central  lobe,  is  located  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which 
is  overhung  by  the  operculum. 

The  convolution  of  Broca  is  that  portion  of  the  inferior  frontal 


Sinal).     pr,  /.  »«■..  An  KBcendlDi  branrh 

1  ot  the  prellmblc.     pnroi-mfr..  Paracen- 

tra]   (poMfrlor  end  ot  CBUoM-raarglnal). 

p.;.,  Po.t-llmblc-     r.,,  Rostml.     ra.  int.. 

InCedor   roBlml.      I'.-o.,    padelo-occlpltal 

poal.,   PoBterlor   pan  ot  calcarloe.     1,  2, 

■s.      („   Third   temporal,     roll.,   conattral 

»  or  (ourtb  temporal.     »  {placed  on  tbe  faa 

JUBt  below  It. 

GyH-F,.  Marginal   part  Ot  flmi   fron 

tal.     C.   calloaal   (gyrus  fornlcatus).     U. 

Hlppo'-anipal.      ii.ir..    Hb    unous,      ft.    De 

^B^inc   (Ungual   lobule). 

re,   Corpus  CalloBum.     -pi..   Us  Bpl*n 

lum.     g.   Us  genu.     r.   Iti  Roslruin.     /o, 

Fornlj.    fl..  Fimbria, 

Fig,  264. — Section  Through  the  Cerebral  Cortex  of  a  MamniHl. 
(KuiNOEB  and  Cajal.) 

1.  9up«rflclal,  or  molecular.  iBjer.  £,  hayrr  of  amall  pyramidal  cells.  S, 
Layar  of  larss  prramidal  celli.  4,  Idy?r  ol  polrmorpboui  cella.  o.  b,  c.  Can- 
Kllonlc  «11>.  d.  Fualform  cells,  e.  FIbcn.  f.  Prnmiaal  celU.  g.  Uultlpolar 
Mlb. 
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convolution  which  winds  around  the  ends  of  the  anterior  and  ascend- 
ing timbs  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  characteristic  in  that  it  ii 
the  speech-center  and  also  that  it  ia  better  developed  upon  the  left 

side  in  right-handed  people. 


i^A&bZftim. 


Tbe  Fere1>clliim  divided,  and  amoved  on  I 
SiHlrrhtTH,  HIndbraln.  Hlmtehmkrl,  Crus  C« 
MUtrmm.  Midbrain.  .VorkMni.  Alter-braln. 
ZwiiKkrHhirn.  iDUrbraln. 


On  the  internal,  or  mesial,  aspect  of  the  hemispheres  are  tin 

following  fissures  and  convolutions:     The  convolution  immediatelyj 
bounding  the  corpus  callosiim  ia  termed  the  gyrus  fornicatus;    thftl 
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bippocampal  gyros  ends  inferiorly  in  a  croehetlike  extremity,  termed 
'he  uncus.  The  gj*ri  fornicatus  and  hippocampus  together  form  the 
ffreat  limbic  lobe ;  the  marginal  convolution  is  merely  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  That 
portion  which  forms  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 


Kg.  256. — ThalamiiK  and  Corpora  Quadrigemi 


Volution  is  known  na  the  paracentral  lobule.     Upon  the  mesial  aspect 
«~if  the postero-parietal  lobuteisaijuadrilateral  lobule:  the priecuneus. 
Between  the  parioto-occipital  and  calcarine  fisgures  is  a  wedge- 
shaped  lobule  called  the  cunciis. 

Structure  of  the  Cerebral  Convolntions. — The  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  has  been  divided  into  four  layers: — 


5RCy 
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1,  The  superficial  layor. 

a.  The  layor  of  small  pyramidal  cells. 

3,  The  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells. 

4.  The  layer  of  polymorpliouii  cells. 
The  first  layer  contains  the  cells  of  Cajal.     In  this  layer  termi-- 

nate  man\  of  the  fibers  coming  from  the  spinal  cord,  medulla,  an. *^ 
cerebellum 


■  Indlcoted  br  lIUMt    X«r  Krilckr. 

IHTB.     MaiifcfNs(ra»fBn9,  Tegmpnwl 
iriiB  u'Dtfrg.     Hauir.   Tpgmenlum. 


Thr  :^c.-..ii.l  liiyiT  <-<>iitiiiiis  till'  smnj]  pyramidal  cells,  who  s 
axons  mil  into  iho  supcrficinl  InyiT. 

The  thinl  layer  coTitains  tUv  (vlls  of  Marlinotti.  with  the  lar^ 
pyramiiliil  cells. 

Tho  foiirlh  layer  is  made  up  id  triiinj:uliir.  small  pyramidal,  arr 
spindle  cells. 
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The  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres  consists  of  medullated 
fibers  whose  size  is  very  various.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  cord  and  bulb.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  arranged  in  bundles  separated  by  layers  of  neuroglia. 

Central  Ganglia  of  the  Brain. — At  the  level  of  the  hilus  of  the 
brain  the  cerebral  peduncles  sink  into  the  body  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. They  contain  fibers  which  proceed  from  the  cord,  pons, 
and  cerebellum  (0  the  brain,  as  well  as  those  fibers  which  proceed 
from  the  brain  to  the  cord,  pons,  and  cerebellum.  There  are  also 
direct  fibers  which  reach  from  the  peduncles  to  the  brain  cortex. 
However,  there  are  other  indirect  or  ganglionic  fibers  which  com- 
municate previously  in  the  nuclei  or  ganglia  of  the  gray  substance. 
The  ganglia  referred  to  are :  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata. 
The  optic  thalami  are  two  oval  bodies  placed  upon  the  tract  of  the 
cerebral  peduncles.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  are  the 
external  and  internal  geniculate  bodies.  Between  the  pulvinar  and 
the  origin  of  the  pineal  gland  is  found  a  small  surface,  slightly 
depressed  and  of  triangular  form ;  it  is  the  triangle  of  the  hdbenuid. 
Within  this  triangle  is  a  small  prominence  known  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  habenula.     The  habenula  is  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  gland. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  thalamus  rests  upon  the  cerebral 
peduncle,  from  which  it  receives  some  fibers.  In  the  rear  it  remains 
free,  and  presents  two  nipplelike  swellings:  the  geniculate  bodies. 
One  lies  internal;  the  other  external. 

Monakow  divides  the  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  as  follows:  (1) 
anterior,  (2)  median,  (3)  ventral,  (4)  posterior,  and  (5)  pulvinar. 
The  posterior  root-fibers  arborize  about  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Bur- 
dach.  From  there  thev  are  continued  bv  a  second  neuraxon  to  end 
in  the  ventral  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 

Each  thalamus  has  a  double  connection  with  all  parts  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  bv  neuraxons  from  its  various  nuclei  to  the  cortex, 
and  by  neuraxons  from  the  pyramidal  cells  of  all  parts  of  the  cortex. 
The  neuraxons  of  the  ganglionic  cell-layer  of  the  retina  end  about 
the  cells  of  the  pulvinar  and  external  geniculate  body,  thus  connect- 
ing it  with  the  primary  division  of  the  optic  tract.  It  has  also  a 
double  connection  with  the  occipital  lo])es  by  neuraxons  from  the 
pulvinar  cells  (optic  radiations),  which  tenninate  in  the  pyramidal 
cells  of  the  occipital  cortex  and  by  neuraxons  from  the  pyramidal 
cells  of  that  lobe  which  end  in  the  cells  of  the  pulvinar. 

Corpora  Striata. — The  corpora  exist  as  two  large  ovoid  gray 
masses  lodged  within  the  thickness  of  the  front.al  lobe.     They  are 
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situated  in  front  of  and  slightly  outward  from  the  optic  thalsnii. 
The  outer  Burfaces  of  the  corpora  are  in  relation  with  the  island  of 
Reil  and  the  centrum  ovale  of  the  hemispheres.  Internally,  thej 
are  in  apposition  with  the  optic  thalami  and  the  gray  layer  of  the 
third  ventricle.  Thej  are  formed  of  two  large  nuclei:  the  caudalt 
and  lenticular. 

The  nucleus  caudatus  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  apeac 
in  shape.     It  lies  inside  the  lateral  ventricle  upon  its  floor.    The 


fit.Hc 


Fig.  53N. — Mmlinn  Seotin 


(if  the  Brain.      (Quain.) 


colls  of  this  lUK-lous  arc  of  two  types — sensory  and  motor;  the  cell*- 
of  tin-  tuotiir  tv|)u  seem  to  lie  more  aliuniliint. 

Tlie  niirloi.-'  tenliciilnns,  u  part  of  the  forpus  striatum,  is  BCpa— 
rated  from  tlie  caudate  nut'leus  by  lliu  internal  capsule.  By  reasoO- 
of  its  situation  near  the  center  of  the  htnly  of  the  hemisphere  pnd. 
outside  of  the  vrntricle  it  is  called  the  e.xtraventricular  nucleus  oE 
the  corpus  striatum. 

The  lenticular  nucleus  is  diriited  into  three  segments  by  two 
layers  nf  white  matter  phiced  within  its  thickness.  The  segments 
are  distin;.'uis!icd  from  one  another  l»v  their  color,  which  is  most 
pronounced  in  tlie  external  segment.     The  latter  hag  received  the 
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name  of  pulamen.     The  two  other  segments  are  known  as  the  in- 
ternal and  external  segmente  of  the  globus  pallidus. 

Hence  it  ensues  that  the  corpus  striatum  has  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  letter  c.  Its  upper  extremity,  or  branch,  being  repre- 
sented by  the  caudate  nucleus;   its  lower  branch  by  the  lenticular 


Tig.  800. — So-called  Ganglionic  Gra^  Matter  of  tlie  Cerebral  Trunk. 
(After  Chabft.)  Gra}'  MasBea  Superadded  to  the  Sensori-motor  Nuclei. 
(MOBAT. ) 

1,  Pontal  nncleui.  2.  Arcltarm  ducIcub.  3.  Olive.  1.  Bp«ecb.  E,  Retlculat. 
formsUoD.  A.  TTapeiold  ducUu*.  7,  Superior  oIlTe.  8.  SubaUDt.  dn.  >,  Lateral 
nncleua.    ID,  Locui  cceruleiu.    11,  t>ocu>  olger,    12.  Red  nucleus.    13.  Corpora 


nucleus.  The  point  of  union  of  the  two  forms  the  knee.  The  cor- 
pora striata  are  of  cortical  origin,  and  not  of  central  origin,  as  is 
the  thalamus.  That  is  to  say,  the  nerve-impulses  of  voluntary  move- 
ment ordered  by  the  cortex  partly  descend  to  the  corpora  striata, 
where  they  undergo  transformation  before  appearing  as  muscular 
movements. 
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The  ClaUBtmm. — To  the  corpora  striata  is  attached  a  thin  lajei 
of  gray  substance,  bo  placed  that  it  occiipiea  the  field  between  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  the  island  of  Bell.  This  band,  derived  from 
the  cortex  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  fibers  of  the  corpora  striata 
just  mentioned,  is  the  claustrum.     It  is  separated  from  the  external 


Fig.  260.— Ideal  Horizontal  Section  Through  thp  Right  Hemiaphere  and 
Basal  Ganglia.     (Waller,  after  Charcot.) 

II   A    I.  IndlFHlc  tbe  eltuallons  In   the   Iniernal  capsule  or  Btwrs  gDverning  the 
movemtDti  ol  the  head.  arm.  aod  leg  respectltelr. 

1,  Caudate  nucleus.    !.  Frontal.     1.  Qeuu.    1.  Temporo-occlpllal.    5,  Opitc 
thalamus,    e.  Hippocampus.    T,  Lenticular  nucleus. 

Mirfiice  of  thp  lenticular  nuclcuii  by  a  band  of  white  substance:  the 
(■."eternal  capsule. 

The  claustnim  is  romposed  of  f-pindle  cells,  quite  like  those 
found  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  cortex.  The  claustrum  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  cortex  that  has  been  detached  by  reason  of 
!he  passage  of  a  bundle  of  fibers  of  association.  These  fibers  unite 
the  various  convolutions  among  themselves. 
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The  corpora  guadrigemina  are  four  email  bodies  or  rounded 
emineDces.  They  are  composed,  for  the  great  part,  of  gray  matter, 
although  covered  esternally  by  and  containing  in  their  interior  some 
white  fibers.     They  lie  beneath  the  pulviiiar  of  the  optic  thalamiis. 

The  corpora  are  arranged  in  two  pairs :  one  anterior,  the  other 
posterior. 

The  upper,  or  anterior,  pair  is  broader,  longer,  and  darker  than 
the  posterior  pair.  Laterally  the  corpora  extend  into  distinct  and 
prominent  tracts  of  white  substance. 

The  loirer,  or  posterior,  corpora  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
gray  matter, 

Intental  Capiole. — The  name  of  internal  capsule  is  given  to  a 
thick  band  of  white  fibers  situated  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
caudate  nucleus  on  one  side  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  on  the  other. 
In  a  frontal  section  of  the  brain  the  tract  ia  seen  to  follow  a  course 


Fig.  261. — Internal  Capsule.     (SUEBBtnoTOK.) 
upward  and  outward  in  an  oblique  manner  between  the  preceding 
nuclei.     Downward  it  is  continuous  with  the  cerebral  peduncle. 

Where  the  capsule  enters  the  lenticulo-striate  defile  it  expands 
like  a  bundle  of  stalks  to  form  the  corona  radiata  of  Reil. 

If  studied  horizontally,  the  internal  capsule  is  seen  to  present 
the  shape  of  an  angle  opening  outward  and  embracing  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  The  capsule  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  parts  or  segments 
and  a  bend,  or  genu. 

The  anterior  segment  is  placed  between  the  lenticular  and 
caudate  nuclei;  it  bears  the  name  of  arm,  or  lenliculo-slriale  negment. 
The  posterior  segment,  situated  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
lenticular  nucleus,  for  this  reason  takes  the  name  of  Unliculo-optlc 
segment. 

.  The  point  of  union  of  the  two  segments  is  called  the  tnee,  or 
genu.  Its  position  is  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  three  nuclei  just 
mentioned. 

Capbclar  STnrcTURE. — With  the  naked  eye  or  even  a  micro- 
scope the  internal  capsule  presents  itself  as  a  homogeneous  structure, 
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Fig,  202.— Motor  Tratt.     (Mub&t.! 
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composed  of  white  fibers.  There  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  let 
anyone  suppose  that  there  are  different  tracts  or  bundles.  However, 
pathological  anatomy,  with  its  secondary  degeneration,  and  embry- 
ologA',  by  reason  of  the  myelin  appearing  in  the  bundles  at  different 
stages  of  development  of  the  foetus,  reveal  a  number  of  segments  per- 
fectly separated  either  from  a  functional  or  pathological  point  of  view. 
The  three  bundles  of  fibers  are  distributed  somewhat  as  follows 
in  the  capsule: — 

1.  The  CorticO'Pontal'Cerehellar  Tract  is  composed  of  neuraxons 
from  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  frontal  lobes.  Then  the  neuraxons 
pass  through  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
internal  capsule,  then  through  the  crusta,  ending  in  some  of  the 
pontal  nuclei.  These  pontal  nuclei  are  joined  by  neuraxons  to  the 
fibers  chiefly  from  half  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  opposite  side  by 
the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  although  some  fibers  are  from  the 
cerebellar  half  of  the  same  side.  Hence  the  frontal  lobes  are  ana- 
tomically connected  with  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere. 

2.  The  Motor  Tract  arises  from  the  neuraxons  of  the  large  pjrrami- 
dal  cells  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  paracental  convolutions;  then 
goes  through  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
internal  capsule;  then  through  the  crusta  and  pons  to  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  partly  decussate,  be- 
coming the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  ending  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  Part  of  the  motor 
tract  passes  down  on  the  side  upon  which  it  originated  as  the  tract  of 
Tiirck,  then  through  the  anterior  white  commissure  into  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  Here  we  have  a 
long  neuraxon  or  axon  from  the  motor  convolution  to  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  here  a  second 
axon  starts  out  to  supply  the  muscles,  making  only  two  axons  in  the 
motor  tract. 

The  motor  tract  includes  a  band  of  fibers  running  from  the 
cortex  to  the  nucleus  of  the  various  motor  cranial  nerves.  Thus 
the  cortex  sends  motor  fibers  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third,  the  fourth, 
the  motor  division  of  tho  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  motor 
divisions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  pairs. 
We  only  know  the  cortical  origin  of  the  seventh,  the  motor  branch  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  hypoglossal,  and  these  originate  from  the  lowest 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution :  then  they  pass  through 
the  knee,  or  genu,  of  the  internal  capsule  and  continue  through  the 
crusta  imtil  they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  various  cranial  motor  nerves. 
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As  this  tract  passes  through  the  genu  of  the  capsule  it  is  known  as 
the  geniculate  tract :    a  part  of  the  main  motor  tract. 

3b  The  Sensory  Tract, — Its  axons  arise  in  the  ganglion  of  the 
i>osterior  root  and  extend  from  the  skin  and  muscles  to  the  spinal 
•^ord,  where  they  divide  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch. 
The  descending  branches  arborize  about  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter 
of   the  cord.     The  ascending  branches  in  great  part  ascend  in  the 
oolumns  of  Goll  and  Burdach  and  arborize  in  the  cells  of  the  nuclei 
of  Goll  and  Burdach.    From  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach  a  sec- 
c>xid  series  of  axons  pass  under  the  name  of  the  fillet  or  lemniscus  or 
i^iterolivary  tract,  decussating  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
3Eind  chiefly  arborize  about  the  cells  of  the  ventral  nucleus  of  the 
thalamus.    From  the  ventral  nucleus  a  third  set  of  neuraxons  arise 
3and  go  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
internal  capsule  to  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.     This  tract 
receives  also   the  neuraxons  of  the  sensory  nuclei   of  the  cranial 
nerves    running    to    the    cortex,    excepting    the    auditory    nucleus. 
In    the   internal    capsule   the   motor   fibers   going   to   the   face   are 
in   front;    next  the  ann-  and   then  the  leg-  fibers.    Hence  lesions 
occurring    in    the    anterior    two-thirds    of    the    posterior    limb    of 
the  capsule  cause  motor  troubles;  lesions  in  the  posterior  third  cause 
sensory  troubles.       The  sensory  tract  is  composed  of  three  neurax- 
ons:  one  from  the  skin  to  GolFs  and  Burdach^s  nuclei,  the  second 
from  these  nuclei  to  the  ventral  nucleus  of  the  thalamus,  and  the 
third  from  this  ventral  nucleus  to  the  cortex.    Pain  and  temperature 
sensations  travel  through  the  gray  matter.     Some  sensory  impulses 
can  travel  by  way  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum. 

Blood-supply  of  the  Brain. — The  brain  is  freely  supplied  with 
arteries.  The  brain  with  its  enveloping  membrane  is  said  to  receive 
fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  within  the  body. 

The  brain  with  its  adnexa  is  supplied  by  the  tiro  vertehrals  and 
the  two  internal  carotids,  with  their  numerous  branches.  These 
principal  vessels  form  a  free  anastomosis  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
known  as  the  circle  of  Willie.  The  circle  is  composed  of  the  tip  of 
the  basilar,  the  two  posterior  cerebrals,  the  two  posterior  communi- 
cating, the  tips  of  the  two  internal  carotids,  the  two  anterior  cere- 
brals, and  the  anterior  communicating,  which  connects  the  two 
anterior  cerebrals. 

The  nucleus  caudatus  and  the  nucleus  lenticularis  are  almost 
exclusively  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  whose  branches 
pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.     The 
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branches  are  subdivided  into  the  lenticular,  lenticulo^triaie,  and 
lenticulo-ihalamic  arteries.  These  vessels  pass  to  their  terminations 
without  anastomosing  with  one  another.  One  of  the  lenticulo-striate 
arteries  which  passes  through  the  outer  part  of  the  putamen  is  very 
frequently  the  seat  of  haemorrhage.  By  Charcot  it  has  been  named 
the  artery  of  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  Itfmph  finds  its  way  out  of  the  various  areas  of  the  brain  by 
means  of  perivascular  spaces  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  blood- 
vessels. These  spaces  communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  space  ai 
the  surface  of  the  brain. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Comparison  of  Nerve  and  Muscle. — In  the  stndy  of  the  general 
physiology  of  muscle  there  was  first  analyzed  its  most  apparent  phe- 
nomenon: muscular  contraction.  Then  the  forces  which  provoke 
muscular  contraction  were  considered,  with  modifications  of  muscular 
excitability. 

Practically  the  same  course  will  be  adopted  in  treating  of  the 
general  physiology  of  the  nerves.  First  there  will  be  considered  that 
property  comparable  to  the  muscular  contraction;  in  turn  will  follow 
a  study  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  nerve-wave,  with  modifi- 
cations also  of  the  nervous  excitability. 

Thus,  there  will  be  established  a  sort  of  parallel  between  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  functions;   muscular  contraction  and  nerve- wave ^ 
muscular  irritability  and  nervous  irritability;    muscular  excitability 
and  nervous  excitability. 

When  a  nerve  is  separated  from  its  nervous  centers  and  no  force- 
intervenes  to  inodifv  its  state,  then  it  will  remain  inert.  There  wilL 
be  neither  movement  nor  sensibility.  Neither  will  the  nerve  come 
into  action  unless  it  be  stimulated  or  excited. 

Nerve  Excitability. — When  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  nerve  it 
enters  into  activity.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  activity 
is  manifested,  as  by  modification  of  motion  or  sensation,  and  besides 
these  external  manifestations  a  latent  property  in  the  nerve  itself, 
known  as  ne<2:ative  variation,  which  it  undergoes  during  activity. 
The  most  strikin^r  exhibit  of  nerve  activitv  is  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  supplied  by  the  nerve.  If  we  would  estimate  the  irritability 
of  a  nerve  it  is  necessarv  to  know  accural  el  v  both  the  intensitv  of 
the  stimulus  and  the  result  produced.  Irritability  requires  for  it:^ 
due  manifestation  the  integrity  of  the  nerve  and  an  imimpaired  circu- 
lation and  nutrition.    But  even  in  a  normal  state  the  irritabilitv  of  the 
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nerve  is  extremely  variable  and  is  in  a  constant  state  of  instability. 
Intervals  of  repose  alternating  with  activity  are  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  irritabilitv.  When  a  nerve 
remains  at  rest  for  a  long  time  the  irritability  diminishes  and  may 
even  be  abrogated,  conducing  to  degeneration  of  the  nerve.  Ex- 
cessive stimulation  has  a  similar  eifect  to  destroy  the  nerve. 

For  a  proper  appreciation  of  so  delicate  a  structure  as  the 
nervous  tissue  and  the  changes  of  a  fundamental  order  occurring 
within  it,  the  student  should  picture  to  himself  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve;  how  it  is  composed  of  molecules  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium.  With  this  conception  he  will  readily  see  how  any  ex- 
ternal stimulus  may  produce  molecular  movement  in  one  direction 
and  hold  them  in  said  position  for  any  variable  time. 

W'ith  cessation  of  the  exciting  cause  the  molecules  will  be  re- 
leased from  their  rigid  condition  and  immediately  return  to  their 
previous  normal  state.  This  "return''  is  the  occasion  of  changes 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  any  power  that  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing movement  in  any  one  direction  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  molecules  of  the  nerve 
resume  their  normal,  stable  equilibrium. 

This  fundamental  principle  must  constantly  be  kept  before  the 
student's  mind,  since  many  of  the  physiological  phenomena  of  the, 
nervous  system  are  dependent  upon  it,  or  their  conception  is  mate- 
rially aided  by  remembering  it. 

Irritability  of  Different  Points  of  the  Same  Xerve. — The 

farther  from  the  muscle  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  higher  will  be  the 

original  irritability.    It  was  upon  this  fact  that  Pfliiger  predicated  his 

orroneous  avalanche  hypothesis:    that  a  nerve-wave  gathers  force  as 

it  passes  along  the  nerve-fiber.    The  true  theory  about  the  fact  is  that 

the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  elevated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

oross-section  by  the  passage  of  the  demarcation  current  through  that 

portion.    It  has  been  shown  by  mechanical  stimuli  that  the  uninjured 

nerve  has  an  equal  irritability  throughout  its  whole  length. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Nerves, — Any  sudden  change  of  temperature 
acts  as  an  excitant  of  a  nerve.  A  temperature  below  24.8°  F.  or 
above  95**  F.  applied  to  a  motor  nerve  of  a  frog  calls  out  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle. 

If,  however,  a  nerve  be  gradually  frozen  it  will  regain  its  excita- 
bility upon  thawing.  When  a  nerve  is  cooled,  in  the  case  of  the  frog 
the  irritability  persists  for  a  long  time.  If  a  nerve  of  a  frog  is 
heated  to  113**  F.  its  excitabilitv  is  increased  and  then  diminished. 
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In  the  case  of  a  man  who  plunged  his  elbow  IdIo  a  freezing  miitnre, 
so  as  to  greatly  cool  the  ulnar  nerve,  there  was  no  contraction,  but 
pain  in  the  parts  innervated  by  the  nerve. 

Cax  a  Nerve-fiber  be  Fatihued? — It  has  been  shown  by  Bo». 
ditch  that  if  yon  curarize  an  animal  and  irritate  the  nerve  for 
hours,  when  the  curare  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve  ends  and  has 
been  removed  a  muscular  contraction  of  undiminished  force  ensue*. 


hotli   modullatcd   and 


viitlng 


Iniihilily    til    fatiiruc    a    ncrve-filicr   o. 
nnnioilulliilcd  nerves. 

Tl-r  Tr<,„.<mi.^i„>,  nf  the  .Vrriv-Kvir^.— Tills  demands  that  the 
nerve- filler  stiimilntitl  !u>  entiri'ly  souml.  It  has  tlie  foljowinj;  plie- 
noiiicnn  :  'I'lie  nerve-" iivc  piisaes  in  linth  directions  in  lioth  sensory 
and  iimt'T  nerve-.  Wlien  a  nerve  is  irritated  hy  an  electrical  cnrrent 
of  ncfintive  variation  is  seen  in  both 
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ends  of  the  nerve.  Bert's  experiment  of  fixing  the  end  of  a  rafs 
tail  in  a  wound  in  the  back  and  dividing  the  tail  at  its  root  after 
union  has  ensued  shows  that  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  both  ways 
in  the  case  of  sensory  nerves.  When  the  root  of  the  divided  tail  was 
irritated  there  followed  symptoms  of  pain,  showing  that  the  nerve 
impulse  of  sensation  was  transmitted  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
normal  one. 

This  fact  is  somewhat  diflScult  of  explanation,  but  in  support  of 
it  comes  Kiihne's  classical  experiment.  This  investigator  takes  the 
sartorius  muscle  of  a  frog  and  separates  it  lengthwise,  beginning  at 
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Kg.  266. — Curves  Illustrating  the  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  a 
•Nervous  Impulse    (Diagrammatic).     (Foster.) 

To  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

The  same  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  stimulated  (1)  as  far  as  possible  from 
th«  mosele  and  (2)  as  near  as  possible  to  the  muscle;  both  contractions  are 
registered  by  the  pendulum  myograph  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

In  1  the  stimulus  enters  the  nerve  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  line  a,  the 
contraction,  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  begins  at  b';  the  whole  latent  period 
therefore  is  Indicated  by  the  distance  from  a  to  b'. 

In  2  the  stimulus  enters  the  nerve  at  exactly  the  same  time  (a);  the  con- 
traction,  shown  by  the  unbroken  line,  begins  at  b;  the  latent  period  therefor  is 
Indicated  by  the  distance  between  a  and  b. 

The  time  taken  up  by  the  nervous  Impulse  in  passing  along  the  length  of 
nenre  between  1  and  2  is  therefore  indicated  by  the  distance  between  b  and  6', 
which  may  be  measured  by  the  tuning-fork  curve  below. 

N.  B.— No  yalue  is  given  in  the  figure  for  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork, 
since  'the  figure  is  diagrammatic  the  distance  between  the  two  curves,  as  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  either,  having  been  purposely  exaggerated  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity. 


its  extremity,  so  that  two  small  ton<riies  are  formed.  Each  tongue 
receives  nervous  filaments  from  the  same  peripheral  branch.  If  one 
of  these  small  tongues  be  mechanically  stimulated  the  exciting  state 
of  the  motor  nervous  fiber  is  found  to  be  communicated  to  the  other 
small  tongue.  Since  the  second  small  tongue  was  excited  by  a  motor 
stimulus  to  the  first  one,  it  follows  that  the  conduction  occurred  in  a 
centripetal  direction  along  the  course  of  a  motor  nerve.  This  direc- 
tion is  different  from  that  of  normal  conduction,  for  the  nerve  which 
has  been  thus  excitofl  is  a  centrifugal  motor  nerve.  Therefore,  since 
the  motor  nerve  has  played  the  role  of  a  centripetal  conductor  in  this 
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experiment,  it  follows  that  a  motor  nerve  can  conduct  an  excitation 
in  both  directions. 

Swiftness  of  the  Nerve-wave. — Compared  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  electrical  current,  the  nerve-current  is  immeasurably  slow.  In 
the  motor  nerves  of  a  frog  Helmholtz  made  it  about  88  feet  per  second. 
In  the  horse  Chauveau  found  it  to  be  about  227  feet  per  second  in  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  larvnx  and  onlv  24  feet  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
(esophagus.  In  sensory  nerves  the  velocity  of  the  nerve-wave  is 
variable,  but  may  be  put  down  at  150  feet  per  second.*  Cold  dimin- 
ishes the  swiftness  of  the  nerve-wave.  If  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
trical stimulus  is  increased  the  swiftness  is  increased.  The  part  of 
a  nerve  in  a  state  of  an  electrotonus  slows  the  rapidity  of  the  nerve- 
current,  and  this  is  more  perceptible  as  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  the  polarizing  current  increase.  I  have  found  that  stretching  a 
nerve  lowers  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve- force.  The  method  of 
Helmholtz  to  measure  the  velocitv  of  the  nerve-wave  is  as  follows: 

• 

He  stimulated  a  motor  nerve  of  a  muscle  and  registered  the  time 
of  its  ccmtraction  after  excitation.  After  a  while  the  same  nerve  was 
stimulated  at  a  point  nearer  its  distribution  with  the  muscle.  Its 
time  was  also  registered.  The  second  time  was  found  to  be  shorter 
than  the  first,  so  that  the  difference  between  it  and  the  preceding  must 
represent  the  time  required  between  the  two  excitation  points  for  the 
transmission  of  the  ner\^e-wave.  The  distance  between  the  two 
stimulated  areas  being  known,  one  can  very  readily  calculate  the 
swiftness  of  the  nervous  action. 

Excitability  and  Conductivity. — Excitability  of  a  nerve  is  its 
ability  to  react  to  the  irritations  received  by  it,  not  only  at  one  spot, 
Imt  through  its  whole  length.  Conductivity  is  the  property  of  trans- 
mitting through  its  whole  length,  up  to  its  terminal  extremity,  a 
nerve- wave  which  has  been  called  out  by  an  irritant.  When  a  part  of 
a  trunk  of  a  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbon 
*lioxi<l('  and  you  stimulate  that  part,  no  contraction  ensues.  But  when 
you  stimulate  the  nerve  above  this  point  a  tetanus  ensues.  Here  the 
nerve-wave  must  travel  through  the  part  affected  by  the  carbon 
dioxide.  Ilcnce  it  is  inferred  that  conductivitv  and  irritabilitv  are 
separate  properties  in  a  nerve. 

Excitants  of  the  Nerve. — Xerve-excitants  are  all  those  forces 
which  modify  its  state.  Fix>m  the  fact  that  they  may  act  upon  a 
nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  they  are  frequently  designated  as 
general  stiinuU, 


'  Piper   state's   tliat    in    the   human   median    nerve   the   velocity   of   nerve 
eoiiduction  is  alwut  400  feet  per  second. 
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The  above  are  the  excitants  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerre. 
However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  normal  being  it  is  not 
the^  forces  which  come  into  play  to  stimulate  to  activity  the  motor 
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Electrical  Excitants. — This  form  of  stimulus  is  surely  the 
most  important  to  study  and  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  is  most  com- 
plex. The  electrical  stimulus  may  consist  of  either  the  constant  or 
interrupted  current.  The  stimulation  of  the  nerve  may  be  direct, 
as  when  the  electrodes  are  applied  to  the  nerve.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  currents  used:  the  induction  current  and  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent.    I  shall  take  up  tlie  constant  current. 

ELECTBOTONrs. — When  a  constant  current  traverses  a  nerve  it 
alters  its  excitability,  conductivitv,  and  elwtromotivitv.  This  is 
called  electrotonus.  The  part  of  the  nerve  affected  by  the  positive 
pole  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  anelectrotonus,  the  part  altered  by 
the  negative  pole  to  be  in  a  state  of  katelectrotonus.     Intrapolar 


Fig.  208. — Scheme  of  Elt»otr()l<)nio  Excitability. 

Tbe  nerve  (.V-ft)  is  traversed  by  a  coustnnt  curri>nt  In  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  Tbe  curve  shows  the  degree  of  incrfanod  excitability  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cathcdo  iB)  as  an  elevation  above  the  nerve:  dimiuuttou  at  the 
anode  {A.)  as  a  d*rpr«^8sicn.  The  curve  t-h-g  shows  the  degree  of  excitability 
with  a  strong  current:  the  curve  f-€-il  with  n  medium  current,  and  the  curve 
c-b~a  with  a  weak  current.    .1.  is  anode.    H,  is  cathode. 

means  between  the  electrodes  or  poh*.<:  extrapolar  is  outside  tho 
poles.  Descendiiijr  current  is  down  the  nerve  to  tlie  muscle;  ascend- 
ing current  is  from  the  muscle  up  the  nerve.  By  the  action  of  the 
constant  current  on  tiic  nervt'-nuiscJc  j)rcparation  at  the  time  of 
makintr  and  brcakin^r  of  the  .<amc  we  have  the  contraction  law  of 
Plliitrer.  As  an  aid  to  memory  we  sliall  call  tlie  cnntraction  *\ves;'' 
no  contraction,  "no." 

De!«cen<ling  curreii  A  m^cndini?  current. 

^— " — • ^  ' — ■ * — ^ 

Strength  of  current.  Make. 

Weak Ye8 

Moderate Yes 

StroD  z Yes 

EXPLAXATION-    OK    l*FI.f(iKH's    ( 'ONTK ACTION'    LaWS. — ThcsC   lawS 

nre  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  sudden  increase  of  exeitability  at 
the  kathode  at  the  make  of  a  current,  or  a  sudden  clian'n*  of  (».vcita- 
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bility  from  below  Bormal  to  nonnal,  or  above,  at  the  break  of  the 
current  at  the  anode,  acte  as  stimuli  to  the  muscular  contraction.  The 
constant  current,  indcpendcut  of  the  changes  in  excitability,  lowers 
the  conductivity  of  the  ni'ne.  With  the  exception  of  the  weakest 
current,  the  conductivity  at  the  kathode  and  the  anode  is  diminished, 
and  with  currents  moderately  strong  the  conductivity  is   blocked. 


The  mndiu'tivity  nt  lliu  iiiic)de  is  hut  Utile  effected  and  is  much 
hijjluT  than  ai  thi^  katli.idc.  so  that  at  the  timt-  "f  full  kathodic  block 
the  nerve- irii [HI Isr  still  frei-ly  travels  Ihrouph  the  region  around  the 
positive  iinlf.  With  stnm^rer  currents,  conductivity  at  the  anode 
diminishes  so  tnuch  in  the  iutrapnhir  rcfrinn  that  it  blocks  the  nerve- 
impulse,  but  this  is  In  be  looked  upiui  as  a  stretching  of  the  diminu- 
tion nf  (-iinrluctiv)ty  which  has  crept  along  the  intrapolar  area  from 
the  kathode. 
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With  ascending  current :  1.  If  the  current  is  strong,  the  intra- 
poiar  anelectrotonic  part  of  the  nerve  loses  its  conductivity,  the 
stimulus  at  the  kathode  at  the  make  is  not  transmitted  to  the  nerve, 
and  no  contraction  follows.  Loeb  explains  electrotonus  by  an  in- 
creased and  diminished  concentration  of  the  ions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  at  the  kathode  and  anode.  At  the  breaking  of  the  cur- 
rent the  anelectro tonus  disappears,  stimulation  is  produced  at  the 
anode,  and  the  muscle  contracts. 

2.  If  the  current  is  moderate,  the  conductivity  of  the  anelectro- 
toittic  part  of  the  nerve  is  not  much  affected  and  the  stimulus  pro- 
dliebd  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  current  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscle,  which  contracts. 

.8.  With  weak  currents,  the  stimulation  is  only  active  at  the 
ponit  farthest  from  the  muscle  and  the  closing  produces  contraction. 
With  descending  current:  1.  With  strong  currents  the  stim- 
ulus at  the  kathode  at  the  make  produces  a  contraction,  as  kathode 
ia  neaiest  the  muscle,  but  the  stimulation  of  break  at  anode  is  not 
oondncted  on  account  of  the  lowered  conductivity  of  the  intrapolar 
anekietrotonic  part  and  the  kathodic  part  is  not  immediately  passable 
after  a  strong  current. 

2.  With  moderate  current,  contraction  ensues  on  the  opening 
and^dosing  of  the  current  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ascending  current. 

8.  With  weak  current,  the  onset  of  katelectrotonus  is  a  more 
powerful  stimulant  than  the  disappearance  of  the  anelectrotonus ; 
the  effect  of  the  latter  is  too  shght  to  manifest  any  action. 

The  same  law  is  applicable  in  the  electrotonus  of  muscle. 

Katelectrotonus  diminishes  electromotivitv,  while  anelectrotonus 
increases  it. 

Contraction  Laws  ix  Max  (Waller). — A  pair  of  electrodes 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  nerve  in  man  so  as  to  send  a  current  in  at 
one  and  out  at  another  point;  so  you  cannot  have  ascending  and 
descending  currents.  One  electrode  must  be  applied  to  a  nerve,  the 
second,  where  convenient,  to  some  other  part  of  the  body.  If  the 
electrode  be  the  anode  of  a  current,  the  latter  enters  the  nerve  by 
a  series  of  points  and  leaves  it  by  a  second  series  of  points;  the 
former  series  of  points  forms  the  polar  zone  or  region,  the  latter  or 
distal  series  of  points  the  peripolar  zone  or  region.  In  such  case  the 
polar  region  is  the  seat  of  entrance  of  current  into  the  nerve,  that 
is,  the  anode;  the  peripolar  region  is  the  seat  of  exit  of  current  from 
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the  nerve,  that  is,  kathode.     Practically,  a  kathode  and  anode  exist 
about  each  pole  in  the  tissues. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  electrode  under  observation  is  the 
kathode,  the  current  enters  the  nerve  by  a  series  of  points  which 
collectively  constitute  a  peripolar  region  and  it  leaves  the  nerve  by 
a  series  of  points  which  collectively  constitute  a  polar  region.  The 
current  at  its  entrance  into  the  body  diffuses  widely,  and  at  its  exit 
it  concentrates;  its  density  is  greater  close  to  the  electrode,  and  the 
greater  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  electrodes  the  less  the 
current  density  at  that  point.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  current  den- 
sity is  greater  in  the  polar  than  in  the  peripolar  region.  Waller 
makes  the  formula  for  man  as  follows : — 


•  ■ « 


Weak  cnrrent K.  C.  C 

Medium  cnrrent K.  C.  C.        A  C.  C.        A.  O.  C 

Strong  current K.  C.  C.        A.  C.  C.        A.  O.  C.         K.  O.  C. 

K.  C.  C.  =  Kathodic  closure  contraction. 

A.   C.  C.  =  Anodic  closure  contraction. 

A.   0.  C.  =  Anodic  opening  contraction. 

K.  0.  C.  =  Kathodifc  opening  contraction. 

Making  "yes^'  for  contraction  and  "no''  for  rest  we  have : — 

Katuodk.  Axodk. 

/  *  ' s  / * \ 

Makk.       Break.  Makk.       BrkaIl 

Weak  current Yes  No  No  No 

Medium  current Yes  No  Yes  Yes 

Strong  current Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Reaction  of  degeneration  denotes  the  reaction  of  diseased  nerve 
and  muscle  on  man.  As  regards  the  nerve,  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration consists  in  the  abolition  of  excitabilitv  to  the  induced  cur- 
rent,  while  the  excitability  to  the  constant  current  is  exaggerated; 
the  muscular  contraction  is  also  greatly  prolonged  and  galvano-tonus 
(tonic  contraction)  is  easily  produced.  The  normal  contraction 
fonnula  just  given  is  departed  from,  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  this  departure  being  a  reversal  of  the  normal  order  of  appear- 
ance of  K.  C.  C.  and  A.  C.  C.  Normally,  K.  C.  C.  appears  with  a 
weaker  current  than  A.  C.  C.  In  a  well-marked  reaction  of  degen- 
eration A.  C.  C.  appears  with  a  weaker  current  than  K.  C.  C.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  reversal  (Waller). 

The  musical  symbols  <  >  (crescendo  and  diminuendo)  indicate 
increase  and  decrease.  They  are  used  in  electrical  formula  to  show 
the  relationship  of  one  reaction  of  muscle  becoming  greater  than 
another.     Thus:   A.  C.  C.  >  K.  C.  C.  =  the  anodic  closure  contrac- 
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tion  becoming  greater  than  the  kathodic  closure  contraction.    In 
neuralgias  the  anode  is  placed  upon  the  painful  nerve. 

The  Faradic  current  is  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  nerves  than 
a  galvanic  current,  for  the  effectiveness  of  a  current  as  a  stimulus 
<^1  spends  not  only  upon  the  total  variations  in  intensity,  but  also 
^ipon  the  amount  of  such  variation  in  the  unit  of  time;  that  is,  the 
ST"<>ater  the  rapidity  of  the  total  variation,  the  more  effective  is  the 
overrent  as  a  stimulus. 

In  the  Faradic  current  the  kathode  is  always  more  active  in  pro- 
dxicing  contractions.  The  short  duration  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  induction  currents  makes  them  fused  in  effects. 

Electrotoxic  Variatiox  of  Electromotivity. — Electrotonus 
not  only  changes  the  irritability  and  conductivity,  but  also  the  elec- 


AneUctrfftonic       J^larisiny-       Kateleetrotonic 
current  etirrent  current 

Fig.  270.     (Waller.) 

tromotivity  of  a  nerve.  If  a  nerve  is  connected  with  nonpolarizable 
electrodes  in  such  a  wav  that  its  transverse  section  is  laid  on  one  and 
-ts  surface  on  the  other,  then  the  galvanometer  will  show  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strong  nerve-current.  If,  now,  a  galvanic  current  is  passed 
through  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  outside  the  impolarizable  elec- 
trodes, the  polarizing  current  is  established.  The  electrotonic  cur- 
-^'ent  in  the  nerve  always  has  the  same  direction  as  the  polarizing 
Crurrent. 

In  the  extrapolar  kathodic  region  an  electrotonic  current  is  gen- 
erated when  the  polarizing  current  is  closed.  In  the  anodic  region 
the  electrotonic  current  is  stronger  than  the  kathodic  current. 

These  electrotonic  currents  are  only  found  in  meduUated  nerves, 
and  are  only  produced  by  an  electrical  polarizing  current.  Non- 
medullated  nen'es,  muscles,  and  tendons  Ho  not  show  them.  The 
electrotonic  currents  are  not  the  action-currents  of  a  nerve,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  them. 

The  experiment  of  paradoxical  contraction  depends  upon  elec- 
trotonic currents. 
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Bcflez  Action. — A  motor  reflex  act  is  the  transmission  of  ao 
irritation  by  the  neuraxon  of  a  sensory  neuron  to  the  dendrons  of  i 
motor  neuron  and  by  its  neuraxon  in  turn  to  the  luuBcle. 

The  functions  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nervous  centers  can 
be  known  only  through  reflex  movements;  so  that,  to  study  reflei 
action  is  to  study  the  nervous  centers. 

,   From  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  a  reflex  action  it  will  he 
seen  that  three  stages  must  be  considered:     1.  The  external  exciCa- 


Fig.  271. — Elementary  Reflex  Are.  Course  of  Sensory  Impreaaiona 
ami  a  Motor  Impulse,  Passing  Tlirough  the  eame  Level  of  the  Spinal 
Cord.      (MoRAT. ) 


tion  wliich  goes  to  c-xcite  the  nervous  centers  through  the  sensitive 
nerves  as  a  medium,  3.  The  excitation  of  the  nervous  centers  which 
receive  the  irritation  and  then  transform  and  modify  it;  through 
the  medium  of  the  motor  nerve*  it  is  commuiiic-ated  to  the  muscles. 
3.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  thus  innervated. 

Other  Sf..\ts. — It  is  not  only  in  the  spinal  cord  properly  ?o 
called  that  there  are  reflex  acts.  There  are  some  in  the  medulla 
obhni/ala.  in  the  pons,  and  in  the  (/rai/  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  physiological  study  of  strychnhic  shows  what  intimate  con- 
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nections  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
irritation  of  the  periphery  at  any  point  whatever,  being  transmitted 
to  the  spinal  cord  by  a  sensitive  nerve,  goes  to  provoke  at  once  the 
activity  of  the  whole  organ. 

The  initial  stimulation  for  a  reflex  action  may  arise  from  any 
sensory  nerve,  whether  of  special  sense,  touch,  or  visceral  supply. 
But  there  are  some  which  generate  a  more  active  reflex  movement, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  quality  and  nature  of  the  stimulus  used 
has  an  influence  on  the  reflex.  Thus,  tickling  the  auditory  meatus 
produces  cough;  excessive  sunlight  acting  on  the  retina  causcb 
sneezing.  Stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve-trunk  in  any  part  of  its 
course  calls  out  a  reflex  action,  but  the  movement  in  this  case  is  much 
less  energetic  and  its  character  altered.  In  such  a  case  the  stim- 
ulation causes  movement  in  one  or  more  muscles,  while  stimulation 
of  the  skin  surface  innervated  by  the  same  nerve  produces  movements 
which  have  a  peculiar  character  of  co-ordination.  To  produce  a 
reflex  action  the  application  of  the  stimulus  must  be  sufficiently 
rapid. 

Any  agent  which  produces  a  slow  and  gradual  change  in  the 
nerve  is  without  effect.  Some  experimentalists  have  found  a  differ- 
ence between  the  reflex  of  chemical  and  of  mechanical  stimulation. 
When  the  reflex  center  has  a  greater  or  less  excitability,  then  the 
stimulation  produces  greater  or  less  results.  Every  center  which 
gives  origin  to  a  motor  nerve  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflex  center. 
The  excitability  of  the  reflex  centers  is  increased  when  their  con- 
nection with  the  cerebrum  is  cut  off  or  when  the  latter  centers  are 
inactive.  Hence  after  decapitation,  removal  of  the  brain,  section  of 
the  oblong  medulla,  or  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  centers  below 
the  section  have  greatly  increased  activity  in  their  reflexes.  Set- 
schenow  has  shown  that  mainly  in  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  seated  centers  inhibiting  the  activity  of  the  spinal 
reflex  centers. 

Reflex  excitability  is  much  greater  in  young  animals  than  in 
adults.  This  explains  the  quickness  with  which  slight  causes  pro- 
duce convulsions  in  the  infant.  Reflex  activity  is  greater  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter.  Certain  toxic  agents  have  an  effect  on 
the  reflexes.  Thus,  atropine,  bromides,  chloral,  chloroform,  and 
ether  reduce  reflex  activity,  while  str}Thnine  greatly  excites  it. 
Chloroform  is  poisonous  to  ever}-  living  cell,  whether  of  plant  or  of 

44 
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i"innil  life.     Sti7chiiuie  is  only  poisonous  to  the  aerre-oel^, 
the  plant-cell. 

Every  time  that  intellectual  action  is  suppressed  then  > 
reflexes  more  manifest.  .A  person  asleep  baa  more  eneigeti' 
actions  than  a  person  awake.    In  somoambulism  the  action 
will  is  nearly  suppressed,  while  the  reBex  eicitability  td  ih 
enormously  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  by  exercising  a  atrong^'' 
arrest  certain  reflexes.     Thus,  the  conjunctival  reflex  cu' 
vented  by  the  will  of  a  courageous  person.     Up  to  s  cei^Fff*^ 
person  is  able  to  resist  sneezing  or  coughing,  vhidi  ki*^ 
typical  reflex  movements. 

Swiftness  of  Reflex  Actions. — Helmfaolti  aoeeepdis^ 
uring  by  the  graphic  method  the  switfoese  of  the  qpiiul  a 
him  it  was  ascertained  that  the  excitation  travela  in  the  , 
at  the  rate  of  about  iwtniy-four  ftet  per  second.  ^ 

Laws  of  Reflex  Actions. — They  are  the  lew 
and  that  of  irradiaiion.    One  other  accessory  law  will  a 
law  of  co-ordination. 

Law  of  Localization. — If  any  seneitive  region 
first  reflex  movement  which  will  be  prodaced  irijl 
muscles  near  the  sensitive  region  excited. 

Thus,  if  the  foot  of  a  frog  be  very  lightly  teuc- 
of  that  foot  will  respond  reflexly.  If  the  conjosc 
the  reflex  movement  will  Ik  in  the  orbicular  inuach 

Law  of  Irradiation. — When  an  excitation  has 
movement  in  the  mumclee  of  one  side  by  a  flret  dep  ► 
there  will  l)e  reflex  movements  in  the  correspond!'  . 
opposite  side.     Cutaneous  constriction  by  cold  ar' 
hand  determines  constriction  by  the  vasomotors  ' 
well.     These  arc  examples  of  the  type  known  as  tr'- 

If  the  excitation  be  more  intense,  the  move 
the  muscles  situated  above  and  below  the  point 
ropresentu  the  hrif/ifii/iinal  irradiation. 

Law  of  Co-ordination. — The  law  of  co-ordii 
of  the  refle.i  actions  in  decapitated  animals  is 
drop  of  acetic  acid  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  i. 
animal  will  make  such  movements  with  the  '' 
want  tn  free  itself  from  the  substance  which 
not  blind  movements,  but  such  as  seem  to  be  -. 
are  co-ordinated. 
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Beflex  Tonus  of  Spinal  Cord. — It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
xiomial  state,  there  is  always  a  certain  spinal  tonus.  That  is  to  say, 
an  active  state  of  the  cord  which  is  provoked  by  sensory  excitations. 
All  of  the  muscles  of  the  organism,  striated  as  well  as  smooth,  are 
always  in  a  state  intermediate  between  relaxation  and  contraction. 
This  state  of  semiconstriction,  of  semiactivity,  is  governed  by  the 
spinal  cord.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed,  immediately  all  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  relax  and  their  tonus  ceases. 

Influence  of  the  Blood. — If  a  limb  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  organism,  and,  consequently,  receives  no  nutritive  blotod-current, 
the  function  of  the  nerve  nevertheless  persists. 

By  making  Stenson's  experiment  (tying  the  abdominal  aorta), 
at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  or  an  hour  at  the  most,  it  will  be 
found  that  sensibility  and  motility  disappear  in  the  abdominal  mem- 
bers. Though  the  deprivation  of  blood  be  complete,  still  there  is 
preservation  of  the  nervous  activity  for  some  time. 

By  using  on  man  the  ligature  and  then  compressing  the  limb  by 
an  Esmarch  bandage  interesting  observations  upon  the  influence  of 
anaemia  are  made.  During  the  first  twenty  minutes  the  arm  is  sen- 
sitive and  the  cutaneous  excitations  are  j)lainly  perceived.  Like- 
wise the  motor  nerves  can  still  command  the  movements  of  the 
muscles. 

Soon,  however,  the  sensibility  becomes  obtuse;  the  voluntary 
movements  take  place  only  incompletely,  without  force,  and  slowly. 
Next  the  sensibility  disaj)pears  so  com})letoly  that  the  strongest  elec- 
trical excitations  are  not  felt.  Because  of  the  j)owerlessnes8  of  the 
motor  nerves,  the  limb  feels  limp  and  inert  as  if  it  were  completely 
paralyzed. 

This  state  of  death  of  the  nerves,  from  aujvmia,  contrasts  with 
the  survival  of  the  muscles.  The  nerve  dies  before  the  muscle,  but 
much  later  than  the  nervous  centers. 

Exciting  P]ffects  of  Ax.kmia. — However  it  may  be,  anaemia, 
which  mlikes  the  functions  of  the  nerve  finally  disappear,  begins  at 
first  J)y  overexciting  it.  Thus,  the  first  effects  of  ana?mia  are  marked 
by  an  increase  of  excitability.  If  it  be  a  sensory  member,  anaemia 
of  it  provokes  extremely  lively  pains. 

Physicians  have  long  been  acquainted  with  painful  ana?miae.     It 

is  anaemia,  not  absolute,  but  relative,  which  is  often  the  cause  of 

intense  peripheral   pains.     Thus,   in   symmetrical   gangrene   of   the 

extremities    (Raynaud's   disease),   which    is   characterized   by   nearly 

complete  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  affected  areas,  the  pain 
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is  very  acute.     There   is  extreme  hyperaesthesia,   probably  due  to 
nervous  anaemia. 

Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves. 

The  spinal  cord  represents:  1.  A  great  conductor  whose  extent 
lies  between  the  brain  and  periphery  of  the  body.  Along  it  are 
transmitted  centrifugal  as  well  as  centripetal  actions;  the  former 
carry  volitional  impulses  to  the  muscles,  the  latter  impressions  from 
the  sensitive  surfaces  to  the  brain.  By  reason  of  the  spinal  cord 
having  in  its  composition  innumerable  nervous  cells,  it  becomes  a  co- 
ordinator of  the  actions  which  pass  over  it. 

2.  The  spinal  cord  represents  a  true  nervous  center.  It  may  be 
either  an  important  center  of  reflex  phenomena  in  that  its  cells  unite 
centripetal  fibers  with  centrifugal  ones,  or  it  may  possess  the  role  of 
acting  as  a  special  center  of  the  special  functions. 

Cord  as  a  Conductor. — The  law  of  Bell  is  enunciated  as  follows: 
"0/  the  roots  which  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  anterior  are  those 
of  motion  and  the  posterior  those  of  sensation." 

This  law  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  so-called  Miiller 
frog.  If  the  last  four  anterior  spinal  roots  in  the  cauda  equina  of  a 
frog  are  cut  off  at  the  right,  and  the  last  four  posterior  roots  are  cut 
off  at  the  left,  the  animal  after  recovering  from  the  operation  will 
present  interesting  conditions.  The  right  lower  leg  will  be  para- 
lyzed; that  is,  deprived  of  voluntary  motion.  The  left  lower  leg  will 
be  an/Fsthetir:  that  is,  deprived  of  sensation,  but  still  possess  motion. 
Therefore,  the  anterior  spinal  roots  are  motor  and  the  posterior  ones 
sensorv. 

Irritation  of  the  posterior  roots,  or  of  their  central  stumps, 
determines  sensations.  These  sensations  are  sharp  pains  in  the 
regions  innervated  by  the  particular  nerve.  Excitation  of  the  peri- 
pheral stump  is  without  any  effect. 

Irritation  of  the  anterior  roots,  or  of  their  peripheral  stumps 
determines  movements.  These  movements  are  of  the  nature  of  con- 
vulsive cramps  in  the  particular  muscles  innen^ated.  Excitation  of 
the  central  stumps  is  not  followed  by  any  effect. 

Cutting  off,  or  the  complete  destruction,  of  the  posterior  roots 
causes  the  loss  of  tactile,  thermic,  and  painful  sensibilities;  also  of 
muscular  sensation  in  the  parts  where  they  are  distributed.  Sec- 
tion of  the  anterior  roots  wholly  paralyzes  the  muscles  innervated  by 
them. 
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Apparent  Contradiction. — In  demonstrating  Bell's  law  there 
occasionally  are  st'en  results  which  seem  to  contradict  tliat  law,  but 
instead  they  really  confirm  it.  It  is  found  that  in  stimulating  the 
anterior  (motor)  root  with  electricity  the  animal  sometimes  gives 
evidences  of  pain.  The  same  thing  may  occur  also  after  cutting  it 
in  the  middle  and  then  stimulating,  not  the  central,  but  the 
peripheral  stump.  Bernard  has  explained  the  sensibility  of  the 
anterior  root  by  admitting  that  the  recurrent  sensitive  fibers,  which, 
taking  their  departure  from  the  jjoeterior  roots,  run  back  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  center  on  the  anterior  root.  If  the  posterior 
toot  be  cut  near  to  the  spinal  cord,  sensibility  in  the  corresponding 
anterior  root  wholly  disappears. 


— Diagram  of  the  Koota  i>f  a.  Spin 
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The  spinal  roots  united,  those  of  scOi^ation  with  those  of  motion, 
constitute  the  mixed  spinal  nerves.  They  furnish  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  they  are  distributetl  with  both  sensibility  and 
motion.  Consequently  the  section  of  many  spinal  nerves  leads  to 
anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  innervated.  In  the  recently 
cut  nerves,  the  central  as  well  as  pcriplieral  stumps  are  excitable  by 
stimulants,  the  fonner  causing  pain,  the  latter  contractions. 

Oanglion. — The  posterior  root,  before  joining  the  anterior, 
has  a  ganglion.  The  function  of  this  ganglion  is  its  trophic  influ- 
ence, discovered  by  Waller  and  afterward  proved  by  Bernard  and 
others.  When  an  anterior  root  is  cut  the  peripheral  stump  becomes 
atrophied,  whereas  the  central  stump  remains  entire.  The  latter 
retains  its  vitality,  since  it  is  still  in  connection  with  ite  trophic 
center  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  posterior  root  is  cut  between  the  spinal 
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cord  and  the  ganglion  the  peripheral  stump  remains  entire,  while  the 
central  stump  heeomes  atrophied.  The  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
spinal  roots  have,  therefore,  the  office  of  trophic  centers  over  the 
sensory  nerves;  the  trophic  centers  for  the  motor  nerves  lie  within 
the  cord  itself  and  are  none  other  than  the  large,  multipolar  cells  of 
the  anterior  horns. 

The  anterior  roots  contain  diiferent  centrifugal  fibers — motor 
fibers,  vasomotor  fibers,  sweat,  and  inhibitory  fibers  of  the  splanch- 
nics.  The  motor  fibers  take  their  origin  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns,  while  other  centrifugal  fibers  are  united  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
As  to  the  vasomotor  fibers,  they  have  their  centers  of  origin  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord  to  penetrate  the  anterior  roots.  They 
probably  do  this  without  entering  into  communication  with  the  cells 
of  the  anterior  horns. 

The  posterior  roots  have  centripetal  reflex  fibers.  These  leave 
the  skin,  muscles,  and  other  organs ;  penetrate  the  spinal  cord ;  and 
are  in  direct  connection  with  the  reflex  centers  located  partly  in  the 
cord  itself  and  partly  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  cerebellum,  and  optic  thalami.  The  other  sensory  and 
sense  fibers  penetrate  the  .  cord  by  way  of  the  posterior  roots  to 
ascend  toward  the  cerebral  cortex.  Here  are  received  the  several 
conscious  sensations:  touch,  pressure,  temperature,  pain,  and  mus- 
cular sense. 

Path  of  Transmission  of  Voluntary  Motion. — Voluntary  motor 
excitation  is  transmitted  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  antcMMor  horns  bv  wav  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns. 
These  columns,  as  a  whole,  do  not  participate  in  conduction,  but  only 
the  anterior  ])yramidal  tracts  of  the  anterior  columns  and  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  colunms. 

As  the  student  knows,  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  do  not  decus- 
sate in  the  cord,  l)ut  in  the  medulla  ohlon<rata.  The  direct  pyramidal 
tract  does  not  decussate  in  the  medulla,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  by  way 
of  the  anterior  commissure. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  coDiplrfch/  srrrrcd  the  voluntary  move- 
ments for  all  of  the  muscles  below  the  point  of  section  are  absolutely 
abolished. 

Path  of  Conscious  Sensations. — The  sensations  of  touch  and 
muscular  sense  are  transmitted  by  the  posterior  roots  and  traverse 
the  posterior  columns  to  the  brain. 

Miificulav  sense  is  transmitted  mainly  by  the  posterior  columns. 
The  direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  probably  Gowers's,  also  contain  fibers 
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• 
which  conduct  muscle-sense  to  the  cerebellum.    Tactile  and  muscular 

sensations  are  abolished  by  locomotor  ataxia. 

One-sided  section  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  causes: 
(a)  suppression  of  skin  sensations,  or  anaesthesia,  in  the  whole  half 
of  the  body  innervated  by  nerves  which  enter  the  cord  below  the  side 
of  section;  (6)  loss  of  motion  on  side  of  section.  There  is  very  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  side  of  hemisection  a  zone  of  hypenesthesia ; 
this  is  due  either  to  removal  of  inhibition  on  that  side  or  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  central  extremity  of  the  cut  cord. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Woroschiloff  in  Ludwig's  laboratory  that 
the  lateral  columns  are  a  pathway  for  sensory  impulses.  I  have 
shown  with  Dr.  Robert  M.  Smith  similar  results  in  a  series  of  sections 
of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Section  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns*  does  not  exercise 
any  influence  upon  sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  when  the  gray  matter  is  cut;  so  that  it  must  be 
inferred  that  these  impulses  ascend  through  the  gray  substance  to 
the  brain. 

Syringomyelia  is  the  term  applied  to  that  condition  when  there 
is  complete  abolition  of  the  conduction  of  pain  and  temperature.  It 
is  due  to  vacuolation  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

Fibers  from  the  Centers  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. — The 
vasomotor  nerves,  which  come  from  a  center  seated  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  run  down  the  lateral  column  to  penetrate  the  gray  sub- 
stance and  anterior  roots.  Hence,  section  of  the  lateral  columns 
produces  a  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  innervated  by  vasoconstrictors, 
which  leave  the  cord  below  the  point  of  section. 

The  nerves  leaving  the  respiratory  center  also  run  through  the 
lateral  columns  and  enter  the  gray  substance,  to  communicate  with 
it  and  leave  by  the  anterior  roots. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  lateral  columns  I  have  found  running 
both  sweat  and  inhibitory  fibers.  Both  sets  of  fibers,  I  have  discovered, 
decussate:    the  former  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  latter  in  the  medulla. 

Skin  Beflezes. — The  most  important  skin  reflexes  in  man  are : — 

1.  The  Plantar  Reflex,  which  is  caused  by  tickling  the  sole 
of  the  foot.    The  involved  center  lies  in  the  lumbar  cord. 

2.  The  Cremasteric  Reflex. — If  the  skin  of  the  upper  and 
inner  surface  of  the  thigh  in  man  be  excited,  the  corresponding 
testicle  will  be  seen  suddenly  to  rise  by  contraction  of  the  cremaster 
muscle.    Its  center  lies  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves. 
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3.  The  Abdominal  Eeflex  is  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  caused  by  a  sharp  push  of  the  finger.  Its  center  lies  between 
the  eighth  and  twelfth  dorsal. 

4.  The  Epigastric  Beflex. — If  the  skin  between  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces  be  irritated,  contractions  of  the 
rectus  abdominis  of  the  same  side  will  follow.  The  center  is  between 
the  fourth  and  eighth  dorsal. 

5.  Scapular  Beflex. — An  irritation  of  the  skin  covering  the 
scapulae  may  cause  contraction  of  the  shoulder-muscles.  Its  center 
is  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  second  dorsal  nerves. 

Tendon  Eeflezes. — 1.  Ankle-clonus. — When  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  pressed  upon  by  the  hand,  then  the  gastrocnemius  contracts, 
and  if  the  pressure  is  continued  there  may  be  several  clonic  contrac- 
tions.   Ankle-clonus  is  never  found  in  health. 

2.  Patellar  Beflex. — When  a  tap  is  made  on  the  tendon  of 
the  quadriceps  just  below  the  patella,  the  foot  jumps  upward. 

Jendrassik  found  that  the  patellar  reflex  could  be  increased  if, 
at  the  time  of  tapping  the  tendon,  the  patient  squeezed  his  hands 
together  or  clenched  his  jaws.  This  augmentation  has  been  called, 
by  Mitchell  and  Lewis,  reinforcement  of  the  knee-jerk.  Bowditch 
and  Warren  found  that  if  the  reinforcing  act  preceded  the  blow  on 
the  patellar  tendon  by  0.6  second,  the  knee-jerk  was  inhibited  instead 
of  being  increased.  Both  reinforcement  and  inhibition  of  the  reflex 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  ^*overflow"  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
When  the  cortical  motor-center  for  the  foot  of  a  ral)bit  was  irritated, 
then  the  jiatellar  reflex  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  paw  was  in- 
creased, as  shown  by  Exner. 

The  knee-jerk  is  absent  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  exaggerated  in 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  lateral  eolunins  of  the  cord.  Tliis 
exaggeration  is  due  to  removal  of  inhibitory  impulses  from  the  brain 
travelling  down  the  middle  third  of  the  lateral  columns,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  ano-spinal  reflex. 

Axta(K)xistic  ^IrscLEs. — Sherrington  has  shown  a  relation  to 
exist  between  the  tonic  condition  of  antagonistic  muscles ;  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  hamstrings  and  the  vastus  intemus  of  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor.  Division  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  or  even  section 
of  their  nerve,  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  knee-jerk,  elicited  by 
tapping  the  patellar  tendon.  Stretching  the  hamstring  muscles  or 
weak  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  cut  nerve  to  the  ham- 
string, abolishes  the  knee-jerk.     Every  sensory  irritation  which  calls 
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out  a  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles  will  inhibit  the  antagonistic 
muscles. 

Sherrington  has  shown  that  the  reflex  arc  in  the  knee-jerk  is 
due  to  nerve-fibers  passing  to  and  from  the  quadriceps  extensor  by 
the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and  to  those  passing  to  and  from  the  ham- 
string muscles  by  the  sciatic. 

The  tendon  reflexes  are  not  true  reflexes,  but  are  due  to  a  direct 
stimulant  action  oi\  the  muscle  itself.  But  a  reflex  arc  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  tonus  that  the  tendon  reflexes  may 
take  place. 

Centers  in  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  presides  over  the 
movements  of  the  anus,  the  bladder,  and  the  genital  apparatus  by 
means  of  three  centers  located  one  above  the  other. 

The  anospinal  center  is  found  in  the  clog  near  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra.  From  this  center  emanate  fibers  which,  with  the  sacral 
nerves,  go  to  animate  the  sphincter  of  the  anus.  Irritation  of  this 
center,  especially  by  disease,  brings  on  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  with 
difficulty  in  passing  faeces.  Destruction  of  the  center  causes  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  and  incontinence  of  fa?ces. 

In  paraplegics  (those  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
from  cord  lesion),  spinal  incontinence  or  the  involuntary  passage  of 
the  faeces  may  be  observed.  Or  there  ii  a  protracted  and  invincible 
constipation.  The  former  condition  depends  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  spinal  center,  while  the  latter  comes  from  paresis  of  the  intes- 
tine in  the  region  of  the  colon  and  rectum.    • 

The  vesicospinal  center  in  dogs  is  found  between  the  third  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  When  it  is  stimulated  or  the  nerves  which 
take  their  departure  from  it,  there  are  energetic  and  painful  contrac- 
tions of  the  bodv  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

« 

In  apoplectics  there  is  often,  first,  ischuria  (retention  of  urine), 
which  seldom  comes  from  irritative  or  nervous  spasm  of  the  sphincter, 
but  more  frequently  from  paralysis  limited  to  the  detrusor  nerves 
only.  Afterward  there  is  enuresis  (incontinence  of  urine),  from 
paralysis  also  of  the  nerves  of  th'e  sphincter. 

The  genito-spinal  center^i^  to  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  If  excited  by  stimuli  it  pro- 
duces contractions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and,  if 
the  animal  be  a  female,  the  uterus.  In  addition,  if  the  spinal  cord 
be  cut  between  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  parts,  tickling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glans  penis  of  the  dog  determines  by  reflex  action 
an  erection.     Erection  is  no.  longer  obtained  if  the  lumbar  cord  be 
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destroyed.  Groltz  and  Freusburg  have  observed  in  a  bitch,  whose 
spinal  cord  was  cut  at  the  level  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the  mani- 
festations of  desire,  conception,  gestation,  delivery,  and  lactation  to 
take  place  just  as  in  a  sound  bitch. 

In  obstetrical  wards  women  are  delivered  while  in  the  anaes- 
thetic  sleep  produced  by  ether,  chloroform,  or  other  ansesthetics. 

These  various  facts  show  that  the  center  of  the  movements  of 
the  uterus  is  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  in  the  brain. 

The  sudorific  centers  are  seated  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal 
cord  has  minor  vasomotor  centers  for  the  vesse.s  of  the  parts  it  inner- 
vates. In  fact,  cutting  the  cord  produces  hypera?mia  and  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  This  is  due  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  vessels  there.     The  constrictors  are  paralyzed. 

Electrical  excitation  of  the  peripheral  stump  lowers  the  tem- 
perature in  the  parts  innervated,  by  constricting  the  lumen  of  the 
corresponding  arterioles.  The  vasomotor  fibers,  emanating  from  the 
spinal  column,  rejoin  the  vessels  either  directly,  or,  more  commonly, 
by  means  of  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  ciliO'Spinal  center  is  seated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
sends  fibers  down  the  dorsal  cord  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  These 
fibers  emerge  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  two  lower  cervical  and  the 
two  upper  dorsal  nerves  and  go  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  to  the 
dilating  fibers  of  the  iris.  Pinching  the  skin  of  the  neck  will  dilate 
the  pupils:    another  skin  reflex. 

Physiology  of  the  Medulla  and  its  Nerves. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  or  huJb,  like  the  spinal  cord,  is  an  organ 
of  transmission,  or  conduction,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ,a  center  of 
particular  and  very  important  functions. 

Double  Conduction. — Like  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  carries 
centripetal,  or  sensory  actions,  and  centrifugal,  or  motor  actions. 
The  former  are  conveyed  by  means  of  its  posterior  part :  the  latter 
by -the  anterior  part. 

The  centripetal,  sensory  conductipn  is  crossed  or  decussated 
along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  centrifugal,  motor 
conduction  accomplishes,  instead,  its  decussation  in  the  pyramids  of 
the  medulla,  where  the  right,  lateral  fibers  pass  to  the  left,  and  ricf 
versa.  This  decussation  of  the  fibers  is  much  more  complete  in 
man  than  in  animals.  So  much  is  this  so  that  in  man  a  lesion 
which  destroys  one-half  of  the  medulla  brings  on  complete  hemi- 
plegia of  the  o])posite  side;    in  animal's  a  similar  lesion  never  pro- 
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duces  hemiplegia,  but  only  paresis.  Equally,  in  animals  this  same 
lesion  does  not  entirely  abolish  sensibility  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  The  gray  substance  of  the  opposite  side  connects  the  parts 
l)ing  over  and  under  the  lesion,  and  so  conducts  the  sensory  im- 
pressions. 

Bulbar  Nerves. — From  the  medulla  oblongata  many  pairs  of 
nerves,  the  bulbar  nerves,  take  their  origin  and  departure.  Each  nerve 
has  a  gray  nucleus.  The  nuclei  on  the  right  side  are  connected  with 
those  on  the  left  and  all  have  their  location  along  the  gray  substance 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  fibers  which  connect  these 
nuclei  of  origin  with  the  superior  cranial  centers  are  also  crossed  on 
the  way. 

Centers. — The  medulla,  with  its  gray  substance  and  especially 
with  the  gray  nuclei  of  the  nerves  which  issue  from  it,  becomes  a 
center  of  very  important  functions. 

First,  it  is  a  respiratory  center.  This  center  is  found  toward  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  a  little  back  of  and  lateral  to 
the  source  of  the  vagi  nerves.  It  is  composed  of  two  lateral  halves, 
each  of  which,  in  function,  can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  This 
center  is  about  two  and  one-half  millimeters  in  size. 

A  lesion  effecting  both  respiratory  centers  causes  the  sudden 
death  of  a  warm-blooded  animal.  Therefore,  this  region  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  has  been  called  the  vital  knot.  In  fact,  a  blow  from 
a  stick  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head  or  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
also  a  thrust  from  a  sharp  stilloto  between  the  back  of  the  head  and 
the  first  vertebra,  suffices  to  cause  even  a  large  mammal  to  fall  to  the 
ground  instantly.  Butchers  do  this  because  they  injure  the  vital 
knot. 

Components  of  the  Center. — The  center  of  respiration  in  the 
tnedulla  is  composed  of  an  inspiratory  center  and  an  expiratory  center. 

From  the  inspiratory  center  the  excitation  for  the  nerves,  and 
therefore  for  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  takes  its  departure  rhyth- 
mically. These  motor  excitations  always  decussate  in  the  cervical 
cord.  The  inspiratory  excitation  reaches  the  center  by  means  of  the 
pneum agastric  nerves,  having  been  carried  along  their  sensory  pulmon- 
ary fibers.  The  excitation  is  originated  by  reason  of  an  accumulation 
of  COj  in  the  blood,  riot  by  the  absence  of  0.  On  the  contrary,  an 
excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  abolishes  excitation  of  the  inspiratory 
center. 

The  expiratory  center,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  excitation  to  tlie 
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nerves  and  muBclee  of  forced  expiration  (nonnal  expiration  is  aecom- 
plislied  by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  th''  thoracic  case). 

Experimentally  it  is  observed  that  exciting  the  vagus  nerves  or 
their  central  stumps  provokes  very  deep  inspirations  until  the  thorax 
stops  in  the  inspiratory  movement. 

Stimulating  the  superior  laryngeal  nerres  or  their  central 
stumps  provokes  violent  and  forced  expirations  until  the  thorax  stops 
in  the  expiratory  movement. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  lesion  affects  the  bilateral  respiratory 
center  there  follows  immediate  sus- 
pension of  breathing,  and,  there- 
fore, dealh. 

Tlie   medulla   oblongata  is   a 
tiioderatinn    center    of    the    move- 
ments of  the  heart.    By  irritating 
the  medulla   near  the  originating 
nucleus  of  the  vagus  nerve  there  is 
caused   a  stoppage  of  the  cardiac 
movements.     The  heart  first  slack- 
ens its  systole  and  afterward  stops 
in  diastole.     The  medulla  e.xercises 
this   moderating  action   upon   the    yj^ 
heart  through  the  vagus  nerve  as.fl 
medium.     Some  of  its  centrifugal  Punn 
fibers    put    themselves    in    relation      l''l'Z"^^!^^^^'X^Z\l'^^^^^ 
with  its  inhibitory  ganglia.    Hence, 
moderation  and  suspension  of  the 

heart  ruovcnifnts  is  ol4aiuc<l  by  irritating  tlie  [icriplicral  stump  of  the 
vagus  in  the  neck.  According  to  Traubc,  Hie  normal  stimulus,  capaLile 
of  e.\ciling  this  moderating  action,  is  llic  accumulation  of  C0~  in  the 
blood. 

In  the  iriedulhi  is  found  this  nioilcnilinrj  center,  which  is  antago- 
nistic to  tliat  other  center  seated  in  the  medulla  oblongata:  the 
(ir<r!enilor  cinter  of  the  heart. 

The  medulla  contains  the  principal  vasomotor  center,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  economy.  This  general  vasomotor 
center  in  the  medulla  may  become  stimulated  directly  from  the  brain. 
in  short,  an  emotion  or  irritation  to  the  cerebral  cortex  readily 
brings  on  ischtpmia  or  hypera'mia  either  in  the  skin  or  in  the  internal 
organs.  Thus,  there  may  he  pallor  from  fear  or  diarrhoea  from 
fright. 


3.— FI»»or  o(  Fourth  Ventricle 

of  Rabbit     (Hedon.) 
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This  organ  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  secretory  center  for  the 
saliva.  In  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  the  level  of  the  origin 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and  somewhat  posterior  to  it,  is  found  the 
originating  nucleus  of  the  fibers  of  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wris- 
berg.  This,  through  the  chorda  tympani  of  the  facial  nerve,  is  car- 
ried to  the  submaxillary  gland.  Pricking  the  center  or  stimulating 
it  electrically  provokes  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva.  Certain  patho- 
logical lesions  may  produce  the  same  thing. 

Glucose  Secretion. — ^The  puncture  in  the  fourth  ventricle 
should  be  limited  superiorly  by  a  line  joining  the  origin  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  and  inferiorly  by  one  joining  the  origins  of  the  vagi. 
This  will  determine  within  an  hour  the  condition  known  as  diabetes 
mellitus — glucose  in  the  urine. 

The  diabetes  ceases  if  the  liver  be  extirpated,  and  is  not  pro- 
duced if  the  liver  has  been  previously  taken  away,  or  its  vessels  have 
been  previously  tied.  In  the  liver  of  animals  rendered  diabetic  in 
such  a  manner  there  is  found  an  intense  vasomotor  paralysis. 

The  present  theory  is  that  the  diabetic  puncture  produces  sugar 
in  the  blood  by  irritation  of  the  glyco-secretory  centers  in  the  medulla, 
which  send  fibers  down  the  cervico-dorsal  cord  to  the  solar  plexus  and 
then  in  the  trunk  of  the  splanchnics  to  the  liver-cell.^  It  has  been 
shown  by  E.  Cavazzini  that  irritation  of  these  nerves  produces  his- 
tological changes  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Ligature  of  the  aorta  and  portal 
vein,  thus  arresting  the  circulation,  does  not  prevent  these  changes  in 
the  liver-cell.  Irritation  of  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  of  the 
vagus  increases  the  sugar  in  the  blood.  Section  of  the  vagi  causes 
the  glycogen  to  leave  the  liver  and  tissues  and  the  sugar  to  be  absent 
in  the  blood. 

The  action  of  the  medulla  upon  the  liver  is  exercised  by  means 
of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  intervention  of  the  great  sympathetic. 

The  oblongata  centers  are:  (1)  respiratory,  (2)  vasoconstrictor 
and  vasodilator,  (3)  cardio-inliihitory,  (4)  cardio-accelerator,  (5) 
diabetic  center,  (6)  vomiting  center,  (7)  deglutition,  (8)  salivation, 
(d) mastication,  diTidL  (10)  cilio-sjnnaL 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion 
of  the  brain. 

The  cerebellum  is  entirely  covered  by  the  occipital  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  in  man,  but  only  incompletely  so  in  monkeys.  It  is  united 
by  the  cerebellar  peduncles  to  the  cerebrum,  pons,  and  medulla. 

*  The  splanchnics,  according  to  some  experinientera,  stimulate  the 
adrenals,  and  the  adrenalin  mobilizes  the  glycogen  of  the  liver. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  peduncles  are  six  in  number — three  on  each  side.    They  are 

known  as  the  superior,  middle,  nnd  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles. 

Surface  Form. — The  ctrebelluin  coiisistB  of  a  median  lobe  (tbe 
vermis)  and  two  lateral  lobee  (the  cerebellar  hemispheres).  T\ie  supe- 
rior vermiform  process  extends  from  the  notch  nn  the  anterior  to  the 
one  on  the  posterior  border. 

The  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  subdivided  into  two 
lateral  hemispheres  bv  a  depression  (the  mile;/).  It  eiitends  from 
before  backward  in  the  median  line.  On  the  floor  of  the  median  lobe 
is  the  inferior  vermiform  process. 


Internal  Stracture  of  the  Cerebellnm. — The  cerebellum,  like  tbe 
spinal  cord,  is  composed  of  both  white  and  gray  substances.  The  gray 
is  the  most  abundant,  and  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  organ  in 
tile  form  of  a  thin  layer  which  is  from  two  to  three  millimetere  in 
thickness. 

The  white  Bnbstance  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  organ  and  is 
enveloped  in  all  of  its  parts  by  the  gray  matter.    The  white  represents 
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nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  cerebellar  mass.  Its  consistency  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  gray  matter. 

The  central  nucleus  of  the  white  matter  sends  out  an  aflSnity 
of  arborescent  prolongations  which  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  lamellae.  It  is  this  formation  which  the  student  knows 
under  the  name  of  arbor  viice. 

Each  one  of  the  leaflike  divisions  of  the  white  arbor  vitse  forma- 
tion is  enveloped  by  a  very  thin  plate  of  yellowish  substance,  while 
above  this  is  the  cortical  gray  substance.  The  latter  sinks  into  the 
white  substance  at  the  level  of  the  grooves  which  separate  the  plates 
from  one  another. 

A  horizontal  section  of  the  cerebellum  shows  in  the  center  of 
each  half  of  the  organ  an  ovoid  body.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  olive  of 
the  bulb  in  size  and  structure.    This  is  the  corpus  dentatum. 

Corpus  Dentatum. — The  corpus  dentatum  is  formed  by  a  yellow 

'  layer  folded  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  a  purse  which  opens  in  front. 

Within  the  interior  of  this  purse  is  found  the  tissue  proper  of  the 

corpus  dentatum.     It  is  formed  of  a  matter  which'  seems  to  be  a 

mixture  of  the  white  and  gray  substances. 

Under  the  name  of  accessory  nucleus  dentatus  Meynert  has  de- 
scribed two  small  leaves  of  gray  substance  located  in  front  and  inward 
from  the  corpus  dentatum.  They  are  the  nucleus  globosus  and  nucleus 
fasiigii.  Stilling  has  discovered  two  clear  gray  nuclei  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  vermis  near  the  median  line  and  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  He  calls  them  the  nuclei  emboliformes.  Part  of  the  fibers 
of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  end  within  these  nuclei. 

Hence,  there  are  here  four  gray  nuclei :  dentate,  globosus,  fas^ 
iigii,  and  emholiformis.  The  last  three  are  in  pairs,  but  the  dentate 
is  single. 

The  central  white  substance  passes  toward  the  lateral  angles  of  the 
sinus  rhomboidens  in  three  prolongations  on  each  side.  They  are  the 
cerebellar  peduncles. 

The  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  go  forward,  and  pass  under 
the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  where  they  decussate  with  one  another  in 
the  upper  level  of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  They  end  in  the  optic 
thalamus  and  cDrtex  of  the  ])rain. 

The  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  pass  forward  and  inward  to  form 
the  superficial  annular  fibers  of  the  pons.  These  fibers  form  a  true 
commissure  between  the  two  lieniispliorcs  of  the  cerebellum  ;  other 
fibers  decussate  in  the  pons  to  terminate  in  the  islands  of  gray  sub- 


Btance ;  a  last  category  ascends  into  the  brain  after  decussatiog  in  the 
pons  Varolii. 

The  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  (corpus  restiformis)  paw  iIowd- 
ward  and  invrard  to  the  level  nf  the  medulla,  where  the  fibers  which 
form  them  eeparnli'  intn  tluTi^   ^rr-'np- :    the   fir^l  form   thf  ej-lemai 


" 


Fig.  275.— Section  of  CEretwl  tiim  of  Man  Trpated  by  Golgi  Mplhod. 

(  SOBOTTA.  ) 

ffl,  Olla  «IlB  Dl  Btr*tam  clntrpum.     K:.  Bniket  cplli.    kk:.  Snull  gruialar  rrlls. 
{t>.  Small  conicBl  ccIIh.    tie.  SlrBtum  ciDervum.    algr.  Slratum  sranutoaum. 

arcuale  fibers  of  the  medulla;  the  second  are  throw-n  in  to  the  poat- 
pyramidal  bodies  (nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach)  ;  the  third  are  pra- 
loDged  directly  into  the  cord  under  the  name  of  direct  cerebellar  Irad, 
The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  layers:  the 
external,  or  molecular  layer;  and  the  internal  granular,  rust-colored, 
or  nuclear  layer.  Tlio  external  layer  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  cells 
star-shaped  and  basket  cells.    The  ueuraxons  of  the  stellate  cells  enter 
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Kg.  27«.— Schemu  Showing  the  Origin  »nil  Ctmrw  of  the  Fibers  of 

the  PedUQcleB  of  the  Cerebellum.     (  Edi.vokb.) 
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the  upper  part  of  the  molecular,  or  external,  layer,  forming  a  net- 
work of  fibers.  The  basket  cells  have  their  dendrons  extending  into 
tlie  inner  part  of  the  molecular  layer,  while  their  neuraxons  arborize 
in  a  tuftlike  manner,  forming  a  basket-work'* .  about  the  cells  of 
Purkinje.  The  internal  layer  is  made  up  of  multipolar  cells  whose 
neuraxons  form  the  horizontal  fibers  in  the  external,  or  molecular, 
layer.  These  horizontal  fibers  divide  in  a  T-shaped  manner,  arbor- 
izing about  the  dendrons  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

In  the  granular  layer  there  are  relatively  large  cells  known  as  the 
cells  of  Golgi;  their  neuraxons  end  in  the  nuclear  layer,  while  their 
dendrons  lie  in  the  molecular  layer. 

Between  the  external  and  the  internal  layers  we  have  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cells  concerned  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  equilibrium.  The  dendrons  of  the  Purkinje  cells  occupy 
the  chief  part  of  the  external  layer,  and  have  little,  clublike  projec- 
tions on  them.  The  neuraxons  of  the  Purkinje  cells  go  into  the  in- 
ternal layer,  enter  the  extertial  layer,  and  arborize  about  the  dendrons 
of  the  cells  of  the  latter  laver. 

From  the  white  matter  come  fibers,  perhaps  from  the  spinal  cord, 
which  on  entering  the  granular  and  molecular  layers  have  at  their 
terminations  irregular  thickenings ;  hence  called  moss-fibers  by  Cajal, 
who  believes  that  they  conduct  impulses  to  the  granular  cells. 

Another  kind  of  fiber  from  the  white  matter,  perhaps  from  the 
spinal  cord,  goes  through  the  granular  layer  into  the  molecular  layer, 
and,  like  a  climbing  plant,  clings  around  the  dendrons  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  and  is  called  the  tendril  fiber. 

Foster  holds  that  impulses  from  the  spinal  cord  or  other  parts 
pass  along  the  tendril  fibers  to  the  dendrons  of  the  Purkinje  cells  and 
by  their  neuraxons  away  from  the  cerebellum  to  other  parts.  But 
other  impulses  may  be  carried  by  the  moss-fibers  to  the  cells  of  the 
nuclear  layer.  From  here  the  impulse  would  be  carried  to  the  mole- 
cular layer  and  spread  along  the  bifurcating  fibrils  a  long  distance, 
which  would  carry  them  to  the  dendrons  of  the  Purkinje  cells.  At  the 
same  time  the  arborizations  of  the  just-mentioned  bifurcating  fibrils 
running  in  a  longitudinal  direction  about  the  basket  cells  would  affect 
the  Purkinje  cells  in  an  indirect  manner,  and,  since  the  neuraxon  of 
each  basket  coll  bears  baskets  for  several  Purkinje  cells,  a  number 
of  these  Purkinje  cells  would  be  "associated"  in  the  same  event. 

The  cerebellum  has  a  threefold  grasp  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis: 
1.  By  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  the  vcstibulo-spinal  tract;  by  the 
restiform  bodies  and  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles.     2.  By  the  middle 
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cerebellar  peduncles  connecting  the  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  indirectly 
hy  these  nuclei  with  the  frontal  lobes.  3.  By  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncles  where  the  corpus  dentatum  is  connected  with  the  red 
nucleus  and  where  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  through  new  neuraxons  of  the  optic  thalamus 
to  the   parietal,   ascending  frontal,   and   ascending  parietal   of  the 


Ploccu»»u6 


Fig.  277. — Bolk's  Schema  of  the  Structure  of  the  Cerebellum.  On 
the  left  half  we  have  his  new  names  for  the  parts  of  the  cerebellum;  on 
the  right  half  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  localized.  (Bechterew.) 

opposite  side.  In  the  red  nucleus  we  have  a  point  of  union  for  im- 
pulses from  the  cerebellum,  on  one  side,  and  from  the  cerebrum,  on 
the  other  side. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM  AND  MESENCEPHALON. 

CerebeUmn. — Mechanical  irritation  applied  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum  does  not  cause  the  animal  to  cry  out  nor  are 
contractions  of  his  members  provoked.  Even  a  prick  or  a  wound  that 
is  not  very  deep  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  does  not  cause  any  noticeable 
or  constant  disturbances,  particularly  in  movements.  More  often  the 
only  movements  are  those  of  the  ocular  globes. 

However,  a  deep  lesion  of  the  cerebellum — a  large  compression, 
a  tumor,  haemorrhage,  the  removal  of  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
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cerebellum — determines  a  peculiar  ataxia  which  shovra  the  loss  of 
equilibraiion.  The  animal,  desiring  to  move,  shows  great  uncertainty, 
irregularit}',  and  want  of  coordination  of  movement.  Often  when  it 
wishes  to  take  some  steps,  it  falls  backward,  slipping  with  the  feet 
foremost. 

The  experiment  succeeds  best  in  birds.  After  removal  of  the 
cerebellum  they  can  no  longer  keep  their  balance.  This  is  known  as 
cerebellar  loitering.  Sometimes  after  several  eSorts  they  succeed  in 
remaining  upon  their  feet  for  a  little  while,  but  they  soon  fail  ami 
always  in  a  particular  manner.  They  slip  either  with  the  feet  spread 
wide  apart  laterally,  so  as  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  breast,  or  else, 
slipping  with  the  legs  extended  forward,  they  support  themselves  with 
the  wings  boliiiid.     The  head  is  folded  with  more  or  less  twisting  npon 


Fig.  27S.— Effects  of  Removal  of  Cerebellum.      (Daltos.) 


the  back.  When  these  animals  continiii'  to  live  for  some  time  with 
such  a  lesion  they  end  liy  presenting  characteristic  obstructions  with 
the  feet,  especially  in  the  disposal  of  the  toes. 

A  man  with  deep  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  has  very  noticeably 
disordered  movements  in  walking  and  standing  erect.  He  cannot  bal- 
ance himself  well.  While  walking  he  appears  like  one  who  is  drunk. 
He  suffers  intense  vertigo,  with  loss  of  balance,  which  renders  all  of  his 
movements  ataxic.     This  is  especially  so  of  motions  of  locomotion. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  center  of  the 
coo  d  at  0  of  movements.  With  the  cerebellum  destroyed,  the  ani- 
mal an  no  longer  balance  itself.  Atrophy  of  one  cerebellar  hemi- 
■splerc  follow  atrophy  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  showing 
a  clo  e  relat  on  between  them. 

Tl  e  fu  ction  of  equilibration  is  regulated  by  the  cerebellum, 
which  rccLi\<.o  afferent  inipubes  as  follows: — 

1,  Tactile  impressions  by  (!io  posterior  columns  to  the  nuclei  of 
GoU  and  Burdach  nnd  from  them  by  the  restiform  body  to  the  cere- 
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bellum.  To  prove  that  tactile  impressions  are  necessary  to  coordina- 
tion it  is  simply  necessary  to  remove  the  skin  from  a  fro^,  when  it 
will  not  be  able  to  leap,  swim,  or  resume  its  natural  position  when 
placed  on  its  back. 

2.  Visual  impressions  by  optic  nerve  conveyed  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle. 

3.  Muscular-sense  impulse  through  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  by 
the  restiform  body  to  the  vermis. 

4.  Impressions  from  the  semicircular  canals,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  "Semicircular  Canals."  Here  the  vestibular  nerve 
carries  impressions  from  the  semicircular  canals  by  the  restiform  body 
to  the  nucleus  fastigii  and  nucleus  globosus  of  the  cerebellum. 

Horsley  has  shown  that  the  cortex  cerebelli  is  the  afferent 
recipient  organ,  and  that  the  cerebellar  nuclei  and  the  paracerebellar 
or  bulbar  nuclei  are  the  efferent  mechanisms  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
cortex  cerebelli  sends  no  direct  axons  via  the  cerebellar  peduncles 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  cortical  efferent  axons  terminate 
in  the  intrinsic  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum,  that  is,  the  nucleus  den- 
tatus,  nucleus  fastigii,  and  nucleus  emboliformis  vel  globosus.  These 
intrinsic  nuclei  send  efferent  axons  to  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and 
paracerebellar,  that  is,  bulbar  nuclei.^ 

Efferent  Tracts  of  the  Cerebellum. — An  efferent  tract  from 
the  cerebellum  may  be  as  follows:  the  fibers  of  the  superior  pedun- 
cles end  in  the  red  nucleus;  the  rubro-spinal  tract  runs  from  the  red 
nucleus,  decussates,  passes  through  the  medulla  and  pons,  enters  the 
lateral  column,  and  terminates  around  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 
It  is  also  known  as  Monakow's  bundle.     Another  efferent  tract  may 


^  Bolk  has  stated  for  the  lemur  albifrons  and  man  that  the  cerebellum 
consists  of  two  chief  divisions,  the  lobus  anterior  and  lobus  posterior,  between 
which  is  a  deep  fissure,  the  sulcus  primarius,  which  runs  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  It  corresponds  to  the  rhomboidal  fissure.  Immediately  behind  the 
sulcus  primarius  is  the  lobulus  simplex.  Behind  this  the  lobus  ansifonnis 
with  cms  primum  and  crus  secundum.  V/in  Rynberk  states  that  in  excision 
of  the  lobulus  simplex  there  ensues  tremar  and  nystagmus  of  the  head. 
Excision  of  the  crus  primum  of  lobulus  ansiformis  affects  the  movements  of 
the  anterior  extremities.  Injury  of  the  crus  secundum  causes  disorder  in  the 
movements  of  the  posterior  extremities.  Removal  of  lobulus  paramedianus 
causes  constant  rolling  movements  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body  and  pleurothot- 
onus.    Bolk  has  introduced  a  new  nomenclature  for  the  cerebellum, 

Rothmann  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1010,  p,  1035)  has  made  experiments 
upon  the  cerebellum  of  6  apes.  He  found  that  lesions  of  the  lobus  quad- 
rangularis  caus<<  troubles  in  the  arm  on  the  side  of  injury, — ataxia:  upon 
grasping  things,  a  fine  tremor  of  the  whole  arm  with  marked  awkwardness 
of  the  fingers  and  a  marked  flexion  of  the  entire  arm.  If  you  extirpate  tho 
cortex  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lobus  semilunaris  then  temporary 
flexion  of  the  leg  on  the  same  side  ensued,  with  awkwardness  of  the  foot  on 
sitting  and  on  grasping  the  latticed  bars.     (See  Fig.  277.) 
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be  the  vestibulo-spinal  tract.  The  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  cerebellum 
has  neuraxons  passing  down  to  the  vestibular  nucleus,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Deiters,  and  these  nuclei  send  neuraxons  down  the  antero- 
lateral columns  to  end  in  the  anterior  horns. 

In  addition  to  the  tottering  walk  and  vertigo,  deep  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum  in  man  produce  a  tendency  to  vomiting.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  irritation  which  spreads  to  the  center  of  the  origin  of  the 
vagus  nerve  in  the  imderlying  medulla  oblongata.  Sometimes  there 
is  found  a  disposition  to  dyspnoea  and  syncope  for  the  same  reason. 
Frequently  there  are  changes  in  the  organ  of  sight,  as  amaurosis^ 
strabismus,  and  astigmatism. 

Middle  Peduncles. — Deep  lesion  of  the  middle  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  (those  which  pass  to  the  pons  Varolii),  if  made  upon 
one  side  only,  produces  in  the  animal  a  tendency  to  turn  or  rotate 
upon  the  principal  axis  of  its  body.  If  the  lesion  occur  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  peduncle  the  rotation  is  toward  the  side  where  the 
peduncle  is  cut.  The  animal  may  make  as  many  as  sixty  or  more 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  rotation  will  be  toward  the  opposite  side 
when  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pedimcle  has  been  injured.  This 
rotation  is  explained  by  Schiif,  who  admits  paralysis  of  the  rotary 
muscles  of  the  head  and  one  side  of  the  spinal  colum. 

Cutting  the  middle  cerebral  peduncle  brings  on  internal  strabis- 
mus in  the  eye  on  the  side  operated  upon,  but  external  superior  stra- 
bismus in  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Ix^sion  of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  the  bulb 
becomes  painful.  Also  the  animal  falls  upon  the  opposite  side  and  is 
unable  to  keep  itsc^lf  erect.  The  animal's  body  is  curved  in  the  fonn 
of  an  arch  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

Lesion  of  the  superior  peduncle  does  not  give  characteristic  and 
precise  phenomena. 

The  Pons. — The  pons  represents  a  crossed  way  of  conductibility 
between  the  periphery  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  and  vice  versa. 
Besides  it  is  a  coordinating  center  of  the  actions  that  pass  through. 
The  pons  Varolii,  at  its  anterior  surface,  shows  itself  to  be  but  very 
little  or  not  at  all  irritahV*.  Posteriorly,  there  are  signs  of  great 
pain  and  a<rilation  in  the  nninml  under  stimulation.  Deep  irritation 
causes  convulsions  and  ])ains  according  to  the  kind  of  fibers  irritated. 
The  facial  nerve  is  often  found  paralyzed  upon  the  same  side  as  the 
lesion  and  so  opjiosite  to  the  ])aralysis  of  the  members  and  trunk. 
This  condition  is  spoken  of  as  aJternnfe  hemiplegia. 

Tlie  pons  Varolii  is  the  center  of  epileptiform  convulsions.     Deep 
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^^itation  with  electricity  to  the  substance  of  the  pons  causes  general 

epileptiform  movements  in  the  animal.    Nothnagel,  by  irritating  with 

^he  needle,  has  defined  the  limits  of  the  spasmodic  territory,  or  region 

^^    cramps.     This  convulsive  center  is  irritated  by  excess  of  COj  in 

*^^  blood,  or  else  by  absence  of  the  proper  proportion  of  oxygen.    Oil 

^f   absinthe  is  capable  of  irritating  this  center. 

Cerebral  Peduncles. — The  cerebral  peduncles  contain  all  of  the 
^l>er8  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  body  and  direct  them  (except 
^  few)  toward  the  large  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Stimulation 
^f  a  peduncle  produces  pain  and  contractions  in  the  opposite  half  of 
'ttie  body;  section  or  deep  lesion  from  disease  produces  paralysis  and 
^tisesthesia  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body. 

The  cerebral  peduncles,  therefore,  carry:  (1)  the  voluntary  exci- 
tations to  the  nerves  of  motion  and  so  to  the  muscles;  and  (2)  the 
sensitive  impressions  made  upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
centripetal  nerves  up  to  the  brain. 

I  have  found  in  the  cat  that  mechanical  irritation  of  the  locus 
niger  will  cause  the  bladder  to  contract,  indicating  a  high  detrusor 
center.  Mechanical  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  brain  in  front  of  this 
point  has  no  effect  on  the  bladder. 

In  the  greater  number  of  unilateral  lesions  of  the  cerebral  pe- 
<duncle  the  so-called  movement  in  a  circle  is  observed.  That  is,  the 
animal  walks  or  flies,  but  always  follows  the  curve  of  circumference. 
This  is  usually  to  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 

Corpora  Qnadrig^mina. — In  man  atrophy  of  the  opposite  anterior 
quadrigeminalbody  follows  removal  of  an  eye.  The  anterior  quad- 
rigemina  are  also  centers  for  the  reflex  movements  of  the  iris.  As  the 
student  already  knows,  the  pupil  contracts  in  the  presence  of  strong 
light,  but  enlarges  in  a  faint  light  or  darkness.  If  the  anterior  quad- 
rigeminal  bodies  be  destroyed,  the  pupil  remains  immovable  and 
dilated  even  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  light. 

Besides  these  functions  for  the  eye,  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  are 
believed  to  serve  other  reflex  actions.  The  posterior  quadrigeminal 
bodies  are  pathways  of  auditory  fibers.  They  are  also  regarded  as 
centers  of  coordination  of  movements;  their  destruction  is  accom- 
panied by  disturbances  of  motility. 

Physiology  of  the  Optic  Thaiami  and  Striated  Bodies. 

The  optic  thaiami,  if  deeply  stimulated  or  injured,  appear  to  be 
but  slightly  irritable  and  little  or  not  at  all  sensitive.  The  animal 
has  shocks  or  shrinkings,  but  does  not  cry  out.    A  deep  lesion,  made 
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in  the  posterior  third  of  the  optic  thalamus,  determines  in  the  animal 
movements  in  a  circle  from  the  injured  side  toward  the  sound  side. 
If,  however,  the  lesion  be  made  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus, 
the  circular  movement  is  reversed. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  eflfect  produced  by  lesion 
of  the  optic  thalamus  upon  the  visual  function.  It  is  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  (in  conjunction  with  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina)  presides  over  sight. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  just  mentioned,  the  optic  ihaJami 
have  an  influence  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
That  is,  not  conscious  sensibility,  but  that  tactile  and  muscular  sensi- 
bility necessary  for  the  execution  of  extended  and  coordinate  move- 
ments. This  is  especially  so  for  locomotion  without  the  aid  of  the 
will.  These  movements,  then,  are  none  else  than  reflex.  They  re- 
spond to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  surface  of  the  body 
and  reflected  in  the  large,  excitomotor  centers,  viz.,  the  thalami.  The 
thalami  are  relay  centers  for  the  sensory  tract. 

Thus,  while  a  normal  individual  walks  along  a  clear  street,  per- 
haps he  thinks  of  his  movements  but  once.  During  that  short  time 
his  will  directs  his  volitional  impulses;  the  rest  of  his  walk,  on  the 
contrary,  is  executed  almost  automatically.  In  this  case  the  excita- 
tions take  their  departure  from  impressions  upon  the  body  by  the 
ground,  space,  weight  of  the  body,  etc.  These  impressions  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  optic  thalami,  from  which  they  return,  coordinated, 
along  the  nerves  of  motion. 

When  the  striated  bodies  are  irritated  they  do  not  provoke  any 
signs  of  pain.  Though  the  animal  remains  relatively  quiet  under 
ablation  of  the  hemispheres,  yet  it  is  seized  with  violent  and  con- 
vulsive contractions  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  when  the  striated 
body  is  hardly  reached.  This  response  is  especially  marked  in  the 
lenticulo-striate  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  By  stimulating  a  striated 
body  with  electricity,  tetanus  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  has 
been  obtained.  The  corpora  striata  are  motor  relay  centers.  They  also 
contain  a  thermogenic  center. 

Experimental    Physiology    of    Cerebral    Hemisphereft. 

There  are  two  great  means  that  experimental  physiology  has  at 
its  disposal,  viz.:  stimulation  (electrical,  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
thermal)  and  removal.  These  are  likewise  applied  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  noble  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus:  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres.    The   experimental   results   are   then   compared   with   those 
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observed  in  clinics  from  patiiological  leEions  located  and  circumscribed 

in  various  points  of  the  same  hemispheres. 

Some  years  ago  aH  phygiologiBts  admitted  the  complete  inexcita- 
bility  of  the  cortical  Bubstance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphercB.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  then  held,  mechanical,  thermal,  ehemiea!,  and  elec- 
trical irritation  of  the  convolutions  did  not  determine  phenomena  of 
any  kind. 


Atm^mffln^. 


VoUl. 


con*.    MaaCioaaon 
Fig.   279, — The  Motor   Area   and   its   Subdirisions   on   the   Lateral 
Axpert   of   the   Hemi^eTebniin   of   tlie    ChimpHnzee.      (QrCnbauu   and 


Later,  however,  it  was  demonstrated  that  very  slight  electrical 
currents  applied  to  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  dogs  determined  vad- 
oue  movements  in  the  head,  limbs,  eyes,  etc.  By  this  means  the 
operator  can  canse  the  e.vecution  i>f  various  movements  to  suit  liia 
will,  as.  for  example,  closing  the  fist,  extending  the  arm,  moving  the 
leg,  eyes,  face-muf^cles,  etc.  Tlicse  results  were  best  demonstrated  in 
experiments  upon  npes.  By  experiments  along  Ibis  line  it  has  become 
feasible  to  fix  the  seat  of  varions  cortical  motor  centers  of  the  brain. 
In  man  himself  experiments  with  electricity  have  been  made  upon  the 
convolutions  e.\poBed  for  various  causes. 
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Motor  and  Senaory  Centers. 

By  observationB  upon  the  chimpanzee,  Sherrington  and  Gruen- 
bauni  have  shown  that  the  motor  area  ib  in  the  ascending  frontal 
(precentral)  convolution  and  spread  over  its  whole  length.  T!ie  motor 
area  did  not,  at  any  point,  extend  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (cen- 
tral fissure)  ;  on  the  inner  side  of  the  brain  they  found  the  motor  area 
extended  only  a  abort  distance  downward,  and  not  to  the  calloso-mar- 
gina!  fissure.    In  the  motor  area  they  also  localized  movements  of  the 
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Fig.  2a0.— The  Motor  Areas  and  Cei 
RemicerebTum  of  the  Chimpanzee.     ((.• 

ear,  nostril,  palate,  movements  of  siiciving,  mastication,  of  the  vocal 
cords,  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  the  s[)hincters.  The  arrangement 
of  the  representation  of  various  regions  of  tiie  muscles  follows  the 
exact  segmuntal  sequence  of  the  cranio-spinal  nerve  si-ries ;  thus,  in 
front  of  the  central  fissure  from  lielow  upward  are,  first,  tlie  center 
of  the  face;  next,  centers  for  the  upper  extremity;  next,  those  from 
the  trunk:  and  last,  for  the  lower  extremities.  Extirpation  of  these 
areas  gave  positive  paralysis.  Sherrington  and  Gruenbauni  also 
found  in  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  a  center  which, 
when  irritated,  caused  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eye  of  the  opjm- 
site  side. 

In  accordance  with  the.^c  facts  of  Sherrington,  and  from  his 
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clinical  experience.  Dr.  MilU  haa  located  the  motor  centers  for  man 
mainly  in  the  aiicending  frontal  and  the  paracentral  convolutions. 
The  posterior  central  (ascending  parietal)  is  for  tactile  sensation. 
Muecle-sensibilitj'  is  in  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  convolu- 
tions. Stereognostic  perception  is  located  in  tlic  superior  parietal. 
On  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  he  locates  stcreognostic  pcr- 
<^eption  in  the  precuneus.  The  center  of  speech  is  in  the  posterior 
part  of  inferior  left  frontal  gyrus. 


coivcRcre  concept 


—Areas  and  Centers  of  the  Lateral  Aspect  of  the  Human 
HemicerebruiD.     (Mills.) 


In  stereognosis  the  form  of  an  object  is  recognized  by  tactile 
senaibility,  although  the  eyes  are  closed.  The  cortical  motor  center 
for  writing  is  seated  in  the  liase  of  the  loft  frontal  gmis.  There  is 
clinical  eridence  to  suhstantiate  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  left  angu- 
lar  gyrus  may  cause  agraphia;  for  it  must  he  remembered  that,  in 
order  to  write,  it  is  absolutely  es.iential  to  call  to  the  mind  memories 
of  the  words  previously  written.  The  center  of  taste  and  smell  is  in 
the  uncus. 

Auditory  Center.^This  center  is  seated  in  the  first  temporal 
convolution  and  in  part  of  the  second.  Complete  deafness  is  not 
produced  in  man  wlien  there  is  total  (le.it ruction  of  one  center,  which 
proves  that  there  is  only  a  partial  decussation  of  the  auditory  path- 
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way.    Irritation  of  the  auditory  centera  produces  iiioTements  of  ihe 
ears,  rotation  and  inclination  of  tlie  head  as  in  hearing  sounds. 

Visnal  Center. — In  man,  the  visual  center  is  in  relation  with  the 
corresponding  half  of  each  retina.  The  destruction  of  one  of  theee 
centers  produces  a  bilateral  hemianopsia,  aud  not  a  total  lose  of 
vision  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  eye.  The  seat  of  the  visual  center 
is  in  tlie  cuneus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  visual  center  is  in  rela- 
tion witli  the  superior  part  of  the  retina;  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
same  center  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  retina. 


Irritation  of  the  occipital  lobcd  produces  extensive  movements 
of  the  eyes.  E.xeitation  of  the  occipital  loho  always  produces  move- 
ments of  the  evi'S,  which  are  directed  to  the  op[>o.site  side:  to  the 
left  when  the  right  occipital  lobe  is  irritated.  It  i;  evident  that  the 
occipital  lohcp.  whilst  concerned  in  vision,  also  hnve  efferent  fibers 
to  centers  beneath  the  cortex.  The  center  for  the  memories  of 
objects  seen  is  located  in  the  right  gvnis  aiigiilaris.  Ablation  of 
this  area  produces  in  man  niind-blindncss;  that  is.  the  person  fails 
to  recall  to  mind  the  visual  image  of  the  appearance  of  an  object, 
although  fully  seen.  This  condition  must  not  he  confounded  with 
word-blindness,  which  is  locnted  in  the  left  angular  gyrus. 
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Cortical  Epilepsy.^ — Fritsch  and  Hitzig  observed  that,  through 
<5ontinued   irritation   of   the   cortex   of   the   cerebrum,   the   animai 
iDecame   convulsed   not   only   in   the   muscles   whose   centers   were 
irritated,  but  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.     The  convulsive  move- 
:inent  always  began  in  the  muscles  which  were  innervated  by  the  cen- 
ter irritated,  and  then  spread  from  this  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner  to  the  remaining  muscles.     For  example:   when  an  animai 
had  the  left  cortical  center  for  the  eyelids  irritated,  the  convulsive 
movement  began  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  then  spread  to  the  other  facial  muscles ;  next,  the  head  was  bent 
to  the  right;    then,  first  the  right  anterior  and  next  the  right  pos- 
terior extremities  were  seized  with  convulsions;  after  this  the  con- 
vulsive movement  began  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  and  from 
below   upwards,   first   the   left   posterior   extremity,   then   the   left 
anterior,  and  last  the  muscles  of  the  left  eyelid.     The  convulsive 
movements  are  first  tonic,  and  then  they  become  clonic  and  the  ani- 
oial  becomes  sleepy. 

If  an  injury  is  produced  in  the  motor  area  and  the  animal  lives, 
then  a  spontaneous  epilepsy  can  ensue  with  cortical  irritation. 

In  the  cortex  of  man  similar  results  ensue  from  an  irritation 
of  the  motor  centers,  except  that  the  man  usually  feels  conscious  of 
the  attacks  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit  and  takes  care  that  he  shall 
xiot  be  injured  by  the  attack. 

Cortical  epilepsy  can  ensue  from  irritation  of  other  convolutions 
than  the  motor,  but  these  convolutions  must  be  in  a  physiological 
association  with  the  motor  centers.  The  spread  of  the  convulsive 
movements  to  different  muscles  can  take  place  even  after  extirpation 
of  the  opposite  motor  area.  If  the  motor  area  of  a  defined  group* 
of  muscles  is  extirpated,  and  on  an  adjacent  motor  area  another 
group  of  muscles  are  convulsed  by  an  irritation,  then  these  convul- 
sions spread  to  the  muscles  whose  motor  area  has  been  extirpated. 
Hence  the  irritation  can  spread  to  the  subcortical  centers  and  cause 
general  convulsions,  even  when  the  original  motor  center  which  has 
caused  the  convulsions  is  extirpated. 

Extirpation  of  the  Motor  Area.^ — When  in  a  dog  the  motor  area 
of  one  hemisphere  has  been  extirpated  completely  or  in  part,  then 
shortly  after  the  operation  there  are  considerable  disturbances  of 
the  movements  of  the  opposite  side.  But  soon  the  animal  is  able  to 
move  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  and  after  a  time  the  mus- 


*  Tigprstedt's  "Physiologj-'*  has  l)oon  drawn  upon  for  the  data. 
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cular  disturbance  nearly  entirely  disappears,  except  the  regulation 
of  the  finer  muscular  movements.  Quite  otherwise  is  the  result  when 
you  extirpate  the  motor  area  in  apes.  If  you  remove  the  whole 
motor  area  in  a  monkey  there  is  a  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  arm  and  face,  and  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  pos- 
terior extremity.  There  is  also  difficulty  in  moving  the  head  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  weakness  of  the  posterior  extremity  is  not  so 
great  but  that  the  animal  can  use  it  in  walking  or  climbing. 

If  in  an  ape  only  the  motor  area  of  the  finger  is  extirpated,  then 
a  permanent  weakness  in  these  muscles  innervated  by  this  area  re- 
mains, whilst  the  other  muscles  are  not  affected.  The  result  of 
irritation  and  extirpation  of  the  cortex  in  the  ape  confirms  the  fact 
that  irritation  of  a  certain  motor  area  always  calls  out  movements 
of  certain  muscles,  whilst  extirpation  of  the  same  motor  center  is 
followed  by  a  paralysis  or  weakness  of  the  same  muscles.  The  motor 
area  in  the  ape  is  much  more  important  in  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  body  than  the  motor  area  in  the  dog.  The  subcortical  cen- 
ters in  the  dog  are  not  so  much  under  the  domination  of  the  activity 
of  the  motor  centers  of  the  cortex  as  the  subcortical  centers  in  the 
monkey.  The  motor  centers  in  man  have  been  established  (1)  by 
irritation  of  the  cortex,  (2)  by  anatomical  investigations,  and  (3)  by 
cliniqal  studies  and  pathological  anatomy.  The  motor  area  in  man 
has  about  the  same  extent  as  in  the  ape. 

Flech8ig*8  Association  Areas. 

Flechsig,  from  a  study  of  sections  of  56  human  brains,  has 
divided  the  cerebral  cortex  into  3G  areas,  of  which  12  are  myelinated 
before  birth.  He  was  able  to  determine  these  areas  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  the  fibers  take  on  myelin  at  different  periods, 
and  thus  he  is  enabled  to  track  the  fibers.  The  sensory  tracts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  take  on  myelin  before  birth.  The  motor 
tract  receives  its  myelin  after  birth,  but  in  the  spinal  nerve  roots  the 
anterior  are  myelinated  before  the  posterior.  The  first  areas  to 
become  myelinated  are  the  sense  areas — smell,  touch,  muscle-sense, 
sight,  hearing,  and  taste.  The  next  series  of  centers  to  become 
mediillated  have  at  first  onlv  fibers  within  themselves — that  is, 
neither  projection  fibers  nor  association  fibers — and  Flechsig  denom- 
inates them  automatic  centers  whose  function  is  unknown.  The 
rest  of  the  areas  have  association  bands,  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  the  earlier  areas  of  this  group  develop  as  marginal  zones 
around  the  primary  sensory  areas  and  first  receive  short  fibers  from 
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them.  They  are  without  doubt  connected  with  sensory  areas  in 
functioD,  The  sis  sense  areas  in  the  cortex,  namely,  those  of  smell, 
touch,  muscle-sense,  sight,  taste,  and  hearing,  are  proportional  in 
size  to  the  nerve  or  nerves  supplying  them.  For  example,  the  tactile 
and  muscle  sense  area  is  greatest,  while  the  visual  area  is  larger  than 
the  and  torj  The  structure  of  eacl  area  corresponds  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sense  organ  Tt  us  tl  c  ual  area  has  n  an}  layers  of 
ceils  thus  correspond  ng  to  the  many  layers  n  the  ret  na  The 
olfactory  area  has  the  fewe  t  lajer«   thu>*  le  ng  id  agreement  w  th 


Vg   283— LaU  al  V  ew  ol  a  Human  Hem  sphere   Show  Dg  tbe  Bundles 
of  Assoc  a  on  F  be         (  St  abb  ) 

J  4  Be  wees  BdaiiBr  Bfiewn  onU  and  «  p  U  ■»■■  C 
Be  ween  front*  and  mpo  d  areaa  c  nsu  urn  D  Be  w  u  (roaCa  aod  emporal 
■  as  ai  11  ua  un  DB  ua  £  B  w  n  pa  and  mpo  a  ■  u  uc  u  ua 
ong  tud  na  ■    nte    0       C    S    Cauda  e  nu    eua      O    T    Op         ba  unua 

the  cells  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.  The  area  for  hearing 
in  the  corte.x  is  twice  as  thick  there  as  in  the  rest  of  the  temporal 
eonvolution.  Hence  each  area  is  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition,  ia 
the  cortex,  of  a  peripheral  sense  organ.  Flechsig  suggests  the  name 
of  projection  fields  for  the  seven  primary  sense  areas. 

As  to  the  great  sense  area  for  touch  and  muscle  sense,  it  is  found 
that  the  sensory  paths  for  the  legs  are  the  first  to  reach  the  cortex, 
and  end  in  the  paracentral  lobule  at  the  upper  third  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution,  extending  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
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the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  The  corresponding  motor  tract 
develops  from  the  area  of  large  pyramidal  cells  in  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  Thus  the  sensorv  and  motor  areas  in  the  brain 
are  not  mixed,  except  in  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

The  experiments  of  Slierrington  and  Griinbaum  on  the  chim- 
panzee are  in  accord  with  the  results  of  Flechsig.  They  found  the 
motor  centers  to  be  in  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  separate 
from  the  sensor}^  centers  of  touch  and  muscle-^ense  in  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution.  Around  each  primary  sense  area  develops 
a  border  zone  of  association  centers. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  brain  is  composed  of  sensor}'  an( 
motor  areas ;  the  question  arises,  "What  is  the  function  of  the  othei 
two-thirds?''  The  fibers  going  to  the  latent,  inexcitable  area  of  tin 
brain  take  on  myelin  much  later  than  those  of  the  excitable  area 
The  fibers  in  this  latent  area  do  not  run  downward  like  the  projec 
•  tion  fibers,  but  run  in  a  more  or  less  longitudinal  direction,  and  ai 
known  as  internuncial  or  association  fibers;  they  are  of  both  a  cei 
trifugal  and  centripetal  nature.  These  internuncial  fibers  connec 
the  latent  cortex  with  the  excitable  cortex.  According  to  Flechsi 
there  are  three  association  centers:  (1)  the  frontal,  (2)  the  pariet* 
pccipito-temporal,  and  (3)  the  insular.  These  centers  are  centers  " 
receive  impressions,  and  are  the  seat  of  memory.  The  internunci 
fibers  are:  (1)  the  superior  longitudinal  bundle  uniting  the  Rolaui 
and  parieto-occipital  region;  (2)  the  perpendicular  bundle  passi 
between  the  parietal  lobule  and  the  tbmporo-occipital  region;  ► 
the  anterior  a-^sociation  bundle  connecting  the  frontal  and  tempc 
lobes  and  traversing  the  bottom  of  the  sylvian  fissure;  and  (4) 
inferior  association  bundle  unitin<r  the  temporal  and  occipital  lol 
The  frontal  association  center  is  in  front  of  the  ascending  fron^iw  ntal 
convolution;  the  insular,  or  niiddle,  association  center  is  the  cor~jg^  rtex 
of  the  is' and  of  MvW  ;  whilst  the  parioto-occipito-teniporal  asso(^  ^ncia- 
tion  center  is  situated  back  of  the  ascending  parietal  con volu tioi^  ^trn. 

The  anterior  association  center,  or  fnmtal,  is  made  up  of  the 

anterior  half  of  the  first  aiul  a  great  part  of  the  second  frontal  r  m  con- 
volution.     Tin*  middle  association  center  or  insular  is  covered  by  tlio 

insula,  whilst   the  j)osterior  or  parieto-oceipito-temporal  is  made  up 

of   the    pnvcnncus,    the    parietal    convolution,    the    second    and    ttii   lird 
temporal,  and  the  anterior  ])art  of  all  three  occipitals.     Disease?^   of 
the  anterior  association  center,  as  in  idiocv  and  dementia,  char^i/Tos 
the  character;    a  man  of  inxxl  and  orderlv  liabits  becomes  irrit.2i  ^>^e 

*  • 

and  disorderlv,  and   loses  his  sense  of  nioralitv;    there  is  a  loss    <^f 
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ideas  regarding  his  own  personality,  and  his  relations  to  what  is  tak- 
'Qg*  place  inside  and  outside  his  body.  He  considers  himself  enor- 
mously wealthy,  or  a  genius,  or  he  may  fail  to  recognize  his  own  sur- 
roundings, and  perform  acts  not  reconcilable;  in  other  words,  he  is 
^*kc  one  with  paresis.  When  disease  attacks  the  posterior  associa- 
^ic^Ti  centers  he  is  unable  to  name  correctly  objects  which  he  can 
^o\ich  and  see,  or,  if  both  centers  are  affected,  he  may  not  at  all 
^^cognize  the  nature  of  these  objects,  so  that  he  loses  the  power  of 
forming  intelligent  conceptions  of  the  world  around  him.  He  is 
t>ankrupt  in  ideas,  although  his  affections  may  not  be  altered.  In 
other  words,  he  has  what  is  called  mind-blindness.  The  posterior 
Association  center  is  highly  developed  in  musicians. 

PHENOMENA  FOLLOWING  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ONE  OR 
BOTH  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

Ablation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  generally  performed  in 
:frog8  or  fowls,  who  seem  to  endure  the  operation  sufficiently  well. 
IMammals  easily  succumb. 

The  skin  of  the  head  being  cut  and  the  thin  cap  of  the  skull 
removed,  the  brain  is  reached.    The  incision  of  the  meninges  is  pain- 
ful, but,  after  gradually  removing  the  mass  of  the  liemis})heres  from 
above  downward,  the  bird  shows  itself  indifferent.     In  fact,  it  be- 
comes more  stupid  and  apathetic  as  more  of  the  cerebral  tissue  is 
removed.    When  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  is  completed  without 
injuring  the  peduncular  system,  with  its  ganglia,  and  the  haemorrhage 
stopped  as  well  as  possible,  the  bird  remains  in  a  sleepy  state.     It 
has  a  tendency  to  burv  its  head  and  close  its  eves ;  it  breathes  slowly, 
but  does  not  walk  away. 

Under  stimulation  the  bird  reopens  its  eyes,  raises  its  head,  takes 
^  few  steps,  then  suddenly  returns  to  its  former  position. 

The  bird,  having  recovered  from  its  traumatism,  the  following 
J:>henomena  are  observed  within  a  few  days:    The  bird  has  become 
^Mi  automaton.    It  does  not  eat.  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  the 
:Xood  into  its  mouth.     It  moves  not  at  all  of  its  own  volition ;   if  pur- 
sued it  takes  some  steps;    its  pupils  contract  un<ler  the  influence  of 
^he  light;    it  cries  or  tries  to  flee  when  the  skin  is  irritated.     It  is 
«tartled  by  loud  noises.     For  the  rest  there  are  no  longer  voluntary 
"movements,  and  the  few  movements  o])Herved  are  aroused  by  external 
excitement,  or  some  internal  need.     Tlie  movements  are  rubbing  the 
skin  with  the  beak,  scratching  the  head  with  the  foot,  etc. 

46 
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The  vegetative  functions  {once  that  care  is  taken  to  nouridi  the 
birds  and  c^ean  them)  are  performed  witliout  disturbances.  If  the 
bird  lives  for  some  time  it  shows  a  general  deposit  of  fat.  The  skin 
and  muscles  in  particular  are  seen  to  be  infiltrated  with  adipose 
tissue. 

In  these  birds  there  are  only  movements  of  a  reflex  nature. 

Sensibility  is  blunted  since  the  stimuli  are  not  able  to  reach  the 
cortical  centers.    Hence,  they  cannot  provoke  volitional  acta  in  them. 
As  Kiiss  says,  these  birds  live,  but  do  not  perceive;   they  hear,  but    ^^ 
do  not  listen;  they  are  aware  of  stimuli  upon  the  tongue,  but  do  not  ^-^ 
taste  them.    They  are  just  as  a  human  being  who  is  asleep  or  absorbed^^^ 
in  contemplation.     He  may  drive  a  fly  from  the  face  without  beinj 
coDSciouB  of  it. 


Fig,  2N4.— EfTectB  of  Ablution  of  Cerebrutn.      (Dalton.) 

When  hut  uiic  cerebral  hemisphere  is  removed  without  in  the 
least  injiifinjt  the  other  and  the  animal  recovers,  it  docs  not  sfc  -low 
positive  disturbance-!  of  intelligence  or  of  conscious  sensibility  o^cr  of 
voluntary  motion.  However,  the  opposite  side  shows  weakr^K.  fs. 
Should  till'  lesion  extend  to  the  underlying  basal  ganglia  or  to  tfie 
petiunculnr  system,  there  will  be  complete  hemiplegia  in  tiie  oppc~»site 
side  of  llle  body. 

Till'  s;iii!i'  mil n if' 'Stat ions  arc  observed  in  a  man  w!io  has  los"*:  an 
entire  lu'mtsplu're  from  a  ivmind  or  from  disease.  There  is  no  jr>*>si" 
tive  lesiiiii  of  iiitellitrenec,  but  there  is  manifested  sevy  marked  fatJjK*^^ 
froni  inti'lli'ciiia!  hilinrs.  If  the  lesion  has  extended  toward  tlie 
peduiii-Liliir  lifl'^e  of  the  heniispliere,  there  is  hemiplegia  in  the  opr*"*" 
site  side  nf  111.'  body. 

The  crowbar  ease  is  a  mucb-cited  instance.  A  workman  twen  "*^.^'" 
five  y.'ars  of  a;:e  was  engaged  in  I'hiirdng  a  blast  in  a  rock.  T^Jie 
instmment  he  usi'd  was  a  sharp-pointed  bar.  forty  inches  long,  one  »>-  "'' 
one-«juarter  inclies  in  diameter  and  weighing  twelve  pounds.     T^^e 
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charge  was  suddenly  exploded,  driving  the  bar  so  that  it  entered  the 
man's  lower  jaw  and  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  head  close  to  the 
sagittal  suture  in  the  frontal  region.  It  fell  at  some  distance,  covered 
with  blood  and  brains.  For  the  moment  the  victim  remained  uncon- 
scious. An  hour  after  the  accident  he  walked  to  the  house  of  a  sur- 
geon, where  he  gave  an  intelligent  account  of  the  accident.  For  a 
long  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  he  finally  recovered  to  live 
twelve  and  one-half  years  longer. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  one  cerebral  hemisphere  only 
18  sufficient  for  the  mobility  and  sensibility  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  psychical  functions.  The  indi- 
vidual with  one  hemisphere  destroyed  remains  like  one  who  has  lost  an 
eye.  That  is  to  say,  the  brain  continues  to  perform  its  functions,  ani- 
mal as  well  as  psychical,  but  with  noticeable  weakness,  greater  effort, 
and  fatigue.  The  frontal  lobes  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  will,  of  the 
memory,  and  intellectual  functions. 

The  irritability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  may  be  diminished  or  ex- 
aggerated by  various  circumstances.  Thus,  opium,  ether,  chloroform, 
chloral,  the  bromides,  cold,  asphyxia,  etc.,  diminish  it.  Inflamma- 
tion, urea,  uric  acid,  atropine,  strychnine,  etc.,  increase  its  excita- 
bility. 

Action  of  Brain  Extracts. — In  1898  I  found  that  infusions  of 
dried  brain  reduced  the  heart's  frequency  and  the  artesial  tension. 
Section  of  the  vagus  or  its  paralysis  by  atropine  did  not  prevent  this 
action.  Halliburton  did  not  obtain  the  same  results  after  the  use  of 
atropine,  but  my  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Swale  Vincent 
^nd  Sheen.  Quite  recently  Swale  Vincent  and  Cramer  have  found  two 
Substances  in  brain,  both  depressing  the  heart  even  after  the  previous 
Vise  of  atropine.  They  also  obtained  another  substance  depressing  the 
crirculation,  but  its  effects  are  abolished  by  atropine. 

SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  characterized  by  a  suspension  of  consciousness,  a  dim- 
inution of  reflex  activity  of  the  nerve-centers,  a  decrease  of  the 
excitability  of  the  nerves,  and  a  lessening  in  all  the  chief  functions 

of  the  bodv.    The  activitv  of  the  cerebral  motor  centers  is  nearlv  sus- 

*  •  •• 

pended  in  the  majority  of  animals  as  they  seek  a  reclining  position. 

In  extreme  fatigue  sleep  is  preceded  by  yawns,  a  want  of  atten- 
tion, a  decrease  of  sensibility  in  the  special  senses,  a  progressive  loss 
of  movement,  and  a  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelids.  The  eyes  are 
closed,  vision  is  necessarily  then  abolished.     The  pupil  is  contracted. 
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the  eyeball  Js  tunied  upward  and  invard ;  at  the  same  time  hearing 
disappears  and  consciousness  vanishes.  During  sleep  the  metabolic 
processes  of  nutrition  are  flowed,  and  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
heart-beats,  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  of  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion. Sleep  is  deepest  during  the  first  one  and  one-half  hours;  after 
that  its  depth  greatly  diminishes.  Durham  was  the  first  to  show  that 
during  sleep  the  brain  is  aniemic,  but  it  is  only  an  epi phenomenon, 
and  not  the  cause  of  slwp.  Plethysniographic  tests  of  the  arm  in 
a  sleeping  person  show  n  decrease  of  volume  whenever  the  subject 
ie  disturbed,  although  the  noise  may  not  be  suificient  to  wake  him. 


Fig.  2R5.— Ciirvp  of  the  Depth  of  Sleep.      |  Piesbbroen.  ) 
Tigerstnlt's   "Hiiitian    I'liyHi<>l«g_v,"  <?opvright.  1906,  b;  D.  Applrtoii  ami 
Company.) 

Read  from  lett  to  rigbt 

This  means  that  the  brain  is  ann'mie  during  sleep,  and  that  the 
blood-supply  of  the  brain  is  increased  upon  waking. 

The  hisl"!<)^'iirtl  llieory  of  l>eiii<iiir  is  that  during  sleep  the  den- 
drons  are  tvlnulnl  arnl  hrcik  llie  cnntu'i'tions  between  the  dendron; 
and  arbciii/.aliiiii.:  wliiili  iire  necessary  fur  the  action  of  the  nerve- 
eentors,  IVninor  I'nutnl  lliiit  in  deep  ana'sthesia  there  were  nioniliforni 
varieositicfi  mi  tlir  ilrnilrmiii.  The  I'lieniicai  theory  is  that  diirini; 
wakefu)ni'<s  icrtaiti  ('iilipie-|iniiluits  (laetic  acid,  etc.)  are  generated, 
which  have  a  soitniolcnt  effi^ct  upon  the  lirain.  Tf  the  blood  of  an 
cxhaualcd  'his  is  irmisfu-ied  into  a  dog  awake,  it  will  cause  him  to 
be  fatigtieil.  It  is  prcb.ible  Ihaf  the  fatigue  of  the  brain-eells,  the 
law  of  jicrimlicity  of  th>'  aelinn  of  the  nerve  centers,  and  n  decrease  of 
external  sfitnnii  are  the  main  cunses  of  sleep.     The  intimate  causes: 
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That  the  absence  of  Bensory  impulse  has  an  important  action  in 
promoting  sleep  is  shown  by  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  only  one  eye 
and  one  tar  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  external  world.  All  other 
avenues  of  sensory  impulses  were  abolished.  If  now,  these  avenues  of 
impulse  were  abolished  by  bandaging  the  ear  and  eye,  the  boy  would 
fall  asleep.    If  a  dog  is  kept  awake  five  days  he  will  die.    This  wake- 


Fig.  2 8«.— Pyramidal  Cells  of  the  Marmot  in  Two  Different  Condit' 
(After  Qi-EBTON.) 
Od  the  lelt.  p;rrBiDLda1  cell  ot  tbe  mBrmot  aileep:    on  tbe  rlgbt.  tb>t 


fulness  is  attended  with  a  lowering  of  temperature  {8'  C).  dimin- 
ished reflex  activity,  and  changes  in  the  brain.  In  man,  lose  of  sleep 
causes  a  slight  increase  in  weight.  The  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and 
especially  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  increased  by  the  want  of  sleep ; 
acuteness  of  vision  is  also  incrensod.  But  when  the  man  is  permitted 
t«  make  up  for  this  loss  of  sleep,  there  is  a  complete  disappearance 
of  the  just-mentioned  conditions  and  a  normal  state  ensues. 
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NARCOTICS. 

Me3'er  and  Overton  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  anaesthesia 
is  caused  by  the  solution  of  the  lipoid  (fatty)  constituents  of  the 
cells  bv  the  absorbed  anaesthetic.  All  the  substances  which  dissolve 
fats  are  anaesthetics  if  they  enter  the  cell,  and  anaesthetic  power  is 
proportional  to  this  factor.  The  quick  recovery  which  ensues  when 
the  anaesthetic  substances  are  removed  shows  that  the  lipoids  are  not 
taken  out  of  the  cell,  but  merely  dissolved  within  the  cell.  Wright 
finds  that  anaesthetics  produce  a  disappearance  of  Nissl  corpuscles  and 
a  shrinkage  of  the  nerve-cells  after  prolonged  anaesthesia  by  either 
chloroform  or  ether.  Bromides  and  opium  produce  sleep  by  depressing 
the  excitabilitv  of  the  cortex  cells  of  the  cerebrum. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  like  a  l}'mph-fluid.     It  is  only  in  the 
smallest  part  a  transudate,  and  as  such  is  modified  through  the  specific 
secretion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain.    It  is  chiefly  a  specific  prod- 
uct of  the  brain.    It  has  been  shown  that  this  fluid  contains  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  potash  salts  and  only  15  per  cent,  of  soda  salts,  and 
the  brain  has  also  an  excess  of  potash  compared  with  sodium.     Spina 
believes  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  comes  either  from   its  blood- 
vessels or  the  brain-substance,  and  not  only  from  its  choroid  plexus  . 
It  differs  from  the  blood-plasma  in  containing:  only  0.2  per  cent,  of 
albumin,  whilst  blood  contains  7  per  cent,  and  lymph  4.5  per  cent,  of 
albumin.     Cerebro-spinal  fluid  does  not  contain,  like  the  blood,  an 
agglutinin    (it  has  no  globucidal   action  on  foreign  blood),  nor  ar"»- 
alcxin.    According  to  Allihin,  it  contains  0.0461  per  cent,  of  glucose*- 
0.231   per   cent,   of   proteid,   0.2704   per  cent,   of   organic   material  ^ 
0.813  per  cent,  of  inorganic,  98.886  per  cent,  of  water;  peptones  anc3 
albumoscs  were  not  present,  and  the  proteid  seemed  to  bo  a  globulin  - 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  diseased  brains  contains  poisonoui^ 
material,  which  results  from  a  disintegration  of  nervous  tissues.  \v^ 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  Halliburton  and  Mott  found  a  nueleo^ — 
proteid  in  tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  a  nucleo-proteid  which  ^ 
when  injoctctl  into  the  circulation,  can  cause  intravascular  clotting:- 
The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  the  blood  also  contain  choline,  whici* 
depresses  the  heart.  Donath  injected  choline  into  the  sensori-moto  r 
convolution  and  produced  oonvul.'sive  attacks.  Choline  is  also  foun<3 
in  other  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system.^ 

^  The  choline  in  ecrcbro-spinal  fluid  is  really  trimethyiamine,  a  cleava 
product  of  choline. 
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Ether  and  pilocarpin  increase  flow  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  whilst 
atropine  slows  it,  and  amyl  nitrite  has  no  particular  effect.  Medi- 
cines, as  a  rule,  and  the  toxins  of  bacteria,  do  not  appear  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  when  given  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously. 
Strychnia  injected  into  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  a  very  intense 
action,  as  much  as  when  ten  times  that  quantity  is  injected  into  the 
blood.  Cocaine  injected  into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  causes  an  anaes- 
thesia in  the  lower  extremities,  lasting  forty-five  minutes.  Whilst 
chemical  substances  with  dilticulty  appear  in  the  lymph  when  in- 
jected into  the  blood,  they  appear  quite  readily  in  the  blood  when 
injected  into  the  lymph-tracts. 

REACTION-TIME. 

When  a  terminal  organ  of  special  sense  is  irritated,  the  time 
between  this  stimulation  and  the  moment  when  motion  ensues  as  the 
result  of  conscious  perception  of  the  irritation  is  called  reaction- time. 
Miiller's  law  of  specific  energ}'  of  sensory  nerves  is  that  irritation  of 
nerves  of  special  sense  always  causes  sensations  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus,  when  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  irritated  by  different  agents,  it 
always  gives  rise  to  a  sensiation  of  sound.  Perception-time  is  the 
time  required,  for  example,  in  colors,  to  decide  what  color  it  is  and 
in  what  part  of  the  visual  field  it  is  located.  The  organs  of  special 
sense  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  number  of  separate  excitations 
Ihat  they  can  receive  in  a  second.  In  reaction-time  by  the  auditory 
nerve  the  following  things  are  involved:  (1)  the  time  consumed  in 
sound  reaching  the  ear;  (2)  the  time  taken  for  the  reception  of  the 
stimulus  by  the  sensory  terminals  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  the 
transmission  to  the  higher  centers,  so  that  volitional  impulse  may  be 
started  in  the  cerebral  motor  centers;  (3)  the  time  for  the  convey- 
ance of  those  motor  impulses  to  the  Jierve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord; 
(4)  the  time  necessary  for  the  generation  of  impulses  in  the  cells  and 
their  transit  down  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand ;  (5) 
the  latent  period  of  the  contraction  of  those  muscles.  The  reaction- 
time  for  sound  is  about  0.150  second;  light,  0.195  second;  and  for 
touch,  0.145  second.  Perception-time  varies  from  about  .01  to  .02 
second.    . 

THE  GREAT  SYMPATHETIC. 

The  ganglia  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vertel^ral  column  may  be 

divided  into  four  parts,  viz. :  cervical,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic. 

The  cervical  part  of  the  great  sympathetic  is  composed  of  three 
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The  thoracic  portion  is  composed  of  twelve  ganglia. 

The  abdominal,  or  lumbar,  part  consists  of  four  ganglia. 

The  pelvic  portion  consists  of  five  or  six  ganglia,  including  the 
coccygeal  ganglion. 

Two  structures  only  finally  receive  the  sympathetic  fibers;  that 
is,  involuntary  muscular  tissue  and  secretory  epithelium. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  ganglia  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  are 
lateral  or  vertebral  ganglia.  The  prevertebral  collateral  ganglia  are 
the  ganglia  in  advance  of  the  vertebrae,  as  the  semilunar,  inferior 
mesenteric,  etc.  From  the  prevertebral  ganglia,  nerves  go  to  the 
terminal  ganglia  in  the  tissues. 

The  efferent  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  arise  in 
the  intermedio-lateral  column  of  gray  cells.  They  pass  out  by  the 
anterior  root  from  the  spinal  cord.  From  here  they  go  by  the  white 
ramus  to  a  sympathetic  ganglion.  From  the  sympathetic  ganglion 
they  may  pass  in  two  directions:  (1)  they  may  form  synapses 
about  these  cells,  and  from  these  cells  new  axons  (postganglionic 
fibers)  may  arise  and  pass  outwards  in  the  visceral  nerves,  or  back, 
through  the  gray  ramus  connected  to  the  ganglion,  into  the  spinal 
or  somatic  nerve  to  the  blood-vessels  as  vasomotor  nerves,  or  sweat- 
glands  as  secretory  nerves,  or  to  hairs  as  pilomotor  nerves;  (2)  or 
they  may  pass  through  the  ganglion  on  to  one  situated  more  towards 
the  periphery,  in  which  they  form  synapses  and  are  continued 
onward  by  new  axons.  These  ganglia  from  which  they  do  not  pass 
back  to  somatic  nerves  are  called  the  prevertebral  or  collateral  gan- 
glia. These  nervous  fibers,  after  their  interruption,  proceed  as  gray 
nonmedullated  fibers  to  their  termination,  where  they  break  up  into 
a  network  of  anastomosing  fibers,  with  cells  or  a  sort  of  terminal 
ganglion.  When  sympathetic  nerve-fibers  are  interrupted  in  a  gan- 
glion, the  fibers,  before  they  meet  the  ganglia,  are  preganglionic; 
after  they  leave  the  ganglion,  postganglionic.  The  number  of  ner%^es 
leaving  a  ganglion  is  greater  than  the  number  of  nerves  entering  it. 
If  the  sympathetic  fibers  pass  through  the  vertebral  ganglia  to  be 
interrupted  in  the  prevertebral  ganglia,  then  they  are  preganglionic, 
and  the  fibers  leaving  the  prevertebral  ganglia  are  postganglonic. 
By  nicotine  it  can  be  determined  if  fibers  end  in  a  ganglion  or  pass 
through  it,  for  nicotine  paralyzes  the  preganglionic  terminals  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  a  ganglion,  or,  according  to  Langley,  a  special  recep- 
tive substance  in  the  nerve-cell. 
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Langley   calls  the   eympathetic  syetein   an   autonomic   eystem, 
oeoause  it  is  a  sort  of  independent  eyetem  from  the  central  nervous 


Fig.  £fl7. — Dia^nm  of  tlie  Origin,  in  Alnn.  of  the  Efferent  Autonomic 
Fibers  froni  the  Central   Nervous  Sj-steni.     (LANaucT.) 

The  sympathetic  system  proper  arises  from  the  dorso-lumbar 
cord. 

The  cranial  and  sacral  autonomic  systems  have  more  in  common 
with  one  another  than  cither  has  with  the  nympathetic,  and  on  this 
account  they  may  be  Rrouped  topcther  aa  the  parafiympathetic  sys- 
tem.    The  parasympathetic  sj-stem  includes  the  midbrain  autonomic 
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— bulbar  autonomic — and  sacral  autonomic  systems.  The  fibers 
from  the  midbrain  arise  in  it,  and  go  out  in  the  third  nerve  and  bj 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
muscles,  and  cause  their  contraction.  The  fibers  arising  in  the  bulb 
travel  through  the  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  the  spinal 
accessory. 

Cranial  Ganglia. 

The  ciliary  ganglion  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  has  preganglionic 
sympathetic  fibers  from  the  motor  oculi  by  a  short  root  which 
arborize  about  the  ganglionic  cells  and  when  irritated  contract  the 
pupil.  The  postganglionic  fibers  of  this  ganglion  start  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  through  Ihe  ciliary  ganglion  to  contract 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  and  retina. 

CtitTrat  Tierirc  celt. 

Somatic  I  rrf9ati5iimticT        n-*5. --.•.-«. 

n*r/«  oi..r.  I  Xa  "•"•  *"*''*^ 
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Fig.  288.      (Langley.) 


The  number  of  fibers  leaving  a  ganglioD  is  greater  than  the  number  of  fibers 
entering  it.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preganglionic  fibers  divide. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  obtains 
its  preganglionic  fibers  from  the  facial.  Its  nerve-cells  send  post- 
ganglionic fibers  to  the  blood-vessels  and  glands  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Stimulation  of  this  ganglion  dilates  the  blood-vessels  and  aug- 
ments secretion. 

The  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  obtains  its  pre- 
ganglionic fibers  from  the  ninth  nerve  by  the  pathway  of  Jacobson's 
nerve  and  the  small  petrosal.  .  The  postganglionic  fibers  run  in  the 
auriculo-temporal  of  the  fifth,  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  to  dilate  the  blood-vessels. 

The  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual  ganglia  acquire  their  pre- 
ganglionic fibers  from  the  chorda  tympani  of  the  facial.  Their  post- 
ganglionic fibers  dilate  the  blood-vessels  and  increase  the  secretions 
of  these  glands. 
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As  to  the  bulbar  origin,  the  autonomic  efferent  fibers  of  the 
vagus  end  in  the  cardiac  ganglia,  from  which  postganglionic  fibers 
run  to  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  its  course  the  vagus  meets  small 
groups  of  nerve-cells  in  the  lungs,  the  external  wall  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  the  stomach. 

The  vagus  sends  many  fibers  to  the  (enteric  nervous  system) 
Meissner-Auerbach  ganglia  in  the  stomach,  furnishing  secretory 
nerves  to  the  stomach  and  pancreas;  and  the  number  of  its  fibers 
in  its  downward  course  to  the  intestine  diminish,  and  are  completely 
absent  in  the  descending  colon.  The  bulbar  autonomic  system 
innervates  the  upper  part  of  the  digestive  tract,  from  the  mouth  to 
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Fig.  289. — Diagram  of  the  Main  Distribution  of  the  Bulbar  and  Sacral 

Autonomic  Fibers.     (Lanqley.) 

The  bulbar  fibers  supply  the  anterior  end  of  alimentary  canal  and  the  sali- 
•  vary  glands.    The  sacral  fibers  supply  the  posterior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  external  generative  organs.     The  sympathetic  supplies  the  whole  tract 
and  also  the  skin  and  the  internal  generative  organs  which  receive  no  involun- 
tary fibers  from  any  other  source. 

the  descending  colon,  and  the  cavities  and  organs  in  connection,  as 
the  salivary  glands,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas.  The 
sacral  autonomic  nerves  innervate  the  lower  part  of  the  digestive 
tract,  the  descending  colon,  anus,  bladder,  and,  by  their  nervi 
erigentes,  the  external  genitals.  The  sphincter  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  muscle  receives  no  fibers  from  the  spinal  thoracic  sympathetic, 
but  only  cranial  autonomic  nerves.  The  bulbar  and  sacral  autonomic 
systems  are  independent  of  the  spinal  thoracic  sympathetic  system 
as  regards  development,  and  are  not  a  part  of  the  spinal  sympathetic 
svstem. 

A  long  series  of  fibers  arise  from  the  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar 
spinal  cord.     These  are  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
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Fig.  290. — Diagram  of  the  Groat  Sympathetic,  Representing  its 

Visceral    Distribution.      (Mobat.  ) 

On  the  right,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  and  roots.  Tn  the  middle,  ver- 
tebral chain  and  ganglia;  on  the  left,  second  chain  (prevertebral)  formed  by 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  the  mesenteric  nerves,  solar  plexus  and  hypogastric 
plexus.  On  the  extreme  left,  terminal  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  viscera. 
The  break  between  the  peripheral  and  deep  neurons  is  effected  either  in  the 
catenary,  terminal  or  intermediate  ganglia.  Symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  plane, 
TV,  which  intersects  the  thorax.  Principal  condensed  origins  in  the  thoracic 
region.  Supplementary  origins  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata  (nerve  of 
VVrisberg  and  pneumogastric)  and  from  the  sacral  spinal  cord   (erector  nerves). 
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291. — DiBfcram  of  t)ip  C.Teat   Sympathetic,   Rppres«nting  iU  Cutane- 
'ibution  and  its  Tivo  Onkrs  of  Fibers  of  Projectiim.      <M<irat.  1 
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The  chief  difference  between  the  sympathetic  and  the  parasym. 
pathetic  systems  is  that  the  f  onner  sends  nerve-fibers  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  latter  sends  fibers  only  to  certain  parts.  Accord- 
ing to  Ijangley,  when  a  tissue  has  a  double  innervation  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  one  set  of  fibers  is,  in  most  cases,  the  opposite  of  the  main 
effect  produced  by  the  other  set  of  fibers.  Thus,  if  one  set  causes 
mainly  contraction,  the  other  causes  mainly  inhibition. 


R9stRoot 


Fig.  292. — An  Afferent  Sympathetic  Fil)er. 

Adrenalin,  when  injected,  produces  all  the  effects  seen  from 
stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerves,  but  does  not  produce  any  of  the 
effect  characteristic  of  stimulation  of  the  parasympathetic  nerves. 
Hence  it  is  a  test-agent  for  the  presence  of  sympathetic  fibers. 

Tlie   pilomotor  nerves   come   from   the  cord,   from   the  fourth 


on  account  of  thrlr  more  regularly  metamerle  distribution):  In  the  middle  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  chain.  These  ganglia  give  off  branches  of  distribu- 
tion In  which  Join  the  cutaneous  nerve  belonging  to  the  same  metamere  as  the 
branch  Itself  and  the  ganglion  which  has  given  It  off.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
ganglia  receive  branches  of  medullary  origin  which  arise  from  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord  situated  either  higher  or  lower  than  the  corresponding  metamere. 
Spinal  origins  condensed  In  the  thoracic  region,  supplementary  regions  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  sacral  spinal  cord.  Symmetrical  arrangement  with 
regard  to  a  plane  (xj/)  cutting  across  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region. 
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fAor-flcic  to  the  third  lumbar  nerves,  io  the  cat,  and  are  distributed 
fo  tie  UDstriped  muscle  about  the  roots  of  the  hairs  and  cause  erec- 
''o»a  of  them.  The  condition  of  the  skin  known  as  "goose-skin"  is 
"i^  to  these  nerves. 

Sympathetic    fibers,    according    to   their    distribution,   can   be 
"■■"V-ided  into  cutaneous  or  somatic,  and  visceral  or  splanchnic. 


Arteriole  tf/://e«J 


Fig.  293.— Efferent  Sj-mpatlietic  Fiber. 


Afferent  fibers  take  their  origin  in  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior 
root.  The  efferent  fibers  arise  from  the  intermedio-lateral  column 
fif  cells,  and  pass  out  by  the  anterior  roots. 

The  efferent  fibers  of  the  bead  and  neck  eome  from  the  upper 
five  dorsal  nerves,  and  run  up  In  the  cervical  sympathetic  to  the 
Mipcrior  cervical  ganglion,  where  they  have  their  cell  station.  From 
this  ganglion  the  following  fibers  arise; — 

].  Vasocon  trie  tors. 
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2.  Pupillo-dilator  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  in  the  ophthalmic 
branch  and  long  ciliary  nerves  to  dilator  fibers  of  the  iris. 

3.  Motor  to  Miiller's  smooth  muscle  of  the  orbit  and  Tenon's 
capsule. 

4.  Secretory  to  sweat-glands. 

If  you  irritate  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  eye- 
ball is  projected  by  a  contraction  of  the  smooth,  muscular  fibers  of 
the  capsule  of  Tenon;  the  pupil  dilated.  The  recti  muscles  push 
the  eyeball  inward.  The  vasomotor  nerves,  constrictors,  and  dila- 
tors are  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  when  it  is  irritated  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  ear,  conjunctiva,  iris,  topgue,  epiglottis,  and 
palate  are  contracted,  whilst  we  have  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
retina,  lips,  gums,  and  nasal-  mucous  membrane. 

The  cervical  sympathetic  also  acts  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

Thorax. — The  fibers  of  the  thoracic  organs  arise  from  the  five 
upper  dorsal  nerves,  go  out  through  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  then 
go  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
and  pass  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  the  cardio-accelerator  and  the 
vasoconstrictors  of  the  lungs. 

Abdomen. — These  fibers  come  off  from  the  lower  six  dorsal  and 
upper  three  lumbar  nerves.  The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  formed 
by  branches  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus  and  in  the 
superior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  tenth  to 
eleventh  thoracic  ganglia,  and  goes  to  the  solar  and  renal  plexus. 
The  sj)lanclmic  nerves  are  the  greatest  vasoconstrictor  nerves  in  the 
body,  and  contain  inhibitory  fibers  of  the  small  intestines.  They  also 
contain  motor  fibers  to  the  intestines. 

Pelvis. — The  fibers  for  the  pelvis  emerge  from  the  cord  by  the 
lower  dorsal  and  upper  four  lumbar  nerves,  and  have  their  cell-sta- 
tion in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia,  from  which  they  run  in  the 
hypogastric  nerves  to  the  pelvic  ganglia.  They  contain  vasoconstric- 
tors, inhibit  the  colon,  give  motor-power  to  the  bladder,  uterus,  and 
vagina. 

The  mesenteric  nerves  go  to  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion, 
and  then  to  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  coeliac,  the  superior  mesen- 
teric, and  the  hypogastric  prevertebral  ganglia  are  united  amongst 
themselves  ])y  connections  parallel  to  the  sympathetic  chain.  These 
ganglia  form  in  some  sort  a  second  chain  anterior  to  that  which  fol- 
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lows  the  lumbar  vertebral  chain.  This  prevertebral  chain  receives 
elements  of  reinforcement  by  two  remarkable  paths.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  vagus,  which  carries  bulbar  influences.  The  second  is 
that  path  formed  by  the  nervi  erigentes,  which  come  off  from  the 
second  and  third  sacral  nerves  and,  like  the  bulbar  and  midbrain 
nerves,  do  not  enter  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  but  go  to  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  near  the  bladder,  where  the  fibers  have  their  cell-sta- 
tion. They  are  vasodilator  nerves  to  the  pelvic  organs,  inhibit  the 
retractor  penis,  and  are  motor  to  the  bladder,  colon,  and  rectum. 

In  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  vagus  is  inhibitory  and  the  sympa- 
thetic is  accelerator.  For  the  gastric  and  intestinal  muscles  ^the 
pneumogastric  mainly  augments,  whilst  the  sympathetic  chiefly 
inhibits. 

Ann. — These  fibers  come  out  by  the  fourth  to  tenth  dorsal 
nerves,  and  send  fibers  to  the  stellate  ganglion  and  from  there  pass 
into  the  spinal  nerves,  and  go  to  the  blood-vessels,  sweat-glands,  and 
pilomotor  muscles  of  the  skin  and  limb. 

Leg. — These  fibers  take  origin  from  the  eleventh  dorsal  to  third 
lumbar  nerves,  and  come  out  of  the  last  two  lumbar  and  first  two 
sacral  ganglia  and  go  to  the  leg  in  the  spinal  nerves,  to  supply  the 
blood-vessels  and  pilomotor  muscles  and  secretory  nerves. 

Langley  regards  the  nerve-cells  of  Auerbach  and  Meissner's 
plexus  of  the  intestinal  tract  (the  enteric  nervous  system)  as  differ- 
ent, both  from  the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  system.  He 
does  not  know  if  they  are  connected  with  the  sympathetic  or  para- 
sympathetic, but  doubts  it.  Magnus  has  shown  that  the  nerve-cells 
of  Auerbach's  plexus  are  reflex  centers  for  the  rhythmic  contractions 
of  the  intestines.  Langley  believes  that  in  the  intestine  there  are 
two  sets  of  nerve-cells,  one  motor,  the  other  inhil)itory,  both  acting 
on  the  muscular  tissue,  the  state  of  the  muscle  depending  on  the 
balance  of  the  two  forces. 

Afferent  Fibers. — They  have  their  cell-station  in  the  ganglion  of 
the  posterior  root.  They  enter  the  cord  largely  by  the  white  rami. 
Normally,  stimulation  of  their  peripheral  endings  does  not  lead  to 
modifications  of  consciousness,  and  is  therefore  not  accompanied  by 
pain.     In  abnormal  conditions  painful  sensations  are  produced. 

Head  has  shown  that  the  sensation  of  pain  from  visceral  dis- 
eases is  referred  to  certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Thus, 
intestinal  trouble  causes  pain  in  the  skin  of  the  back,  abdomen,  and 
loins.     In  stomach  troubles,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  ensiform 

cartilage;  in  disease  of  the  heart,  to  the  scapular  region.     Here  the 
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pain  in  the  skin  is  due  to  the  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which 
the  organ  concerned  receives  its  sensory  fibers,  there  being  a  spread 
of  it  through  the  nerve-centers,  and  thus  causing  an  error  in  its 
localization. 

Blows  on  the  solar  plexus  reflexly  cause  arrest  of  the  heart. 
The  splanchnics  also  have  sensory  nerves  for  the  intestine,  and  in 
intestinal  cramp  may  give  rise  to  extremely  painful  sensations.  In 
the  colic  due  to  lead-poisoning,  we  have  an  affection  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia. 

S^ez  Action  of  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia. — Sokownin  has  found 
that  when  in  the  cat  the  nervous  connections  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglion  are  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  hypogas- 
tric nerves,  and  when  the  central  cut  end  of  one  hypogastric  is  stim- 
ulated, contraction  of  the  bladder  ensues  on  the  opposite  side. 
According  to  Langley,  this  is  not  a  true  reflex,  but  an  axon  reflex. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SPECIAL  SENSES- 
TACTILE  SENSE. 

The  organs  of  special  sense  constitute  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  centripetal  part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  is 
open  to  receive  the  impressions  from  the  external  world  according 
to  the  nature  of  tlie  different  agents  which  must  impress  the  organs 
of  the  special  senses. 

The  various  kinds  of  sense-organs  have  each  a  different  con- 
struction. They  are  always  adapted  to  receive  an  impression  of  a 
given  agent.  Thus,  the  eye  is  an  organ  that  is  particularly  adapted 
to  receive  impressions  from  rays  of  light;  the  ear  receives  sound- 
waves ;    the  skin  is  responsive  to  touch,  etc. 

Man  is  endowed  with  five  senses.  That  is,  he  possesses  five  kinds 
of  organs  which  are  destined  to  give  him  notice  of  the  impressions 
upon  his  nervous  system  from  five  different  agents.  To  these  agents 
man  has  assigned  special  names  which  recall  their  relations  to  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  without  which  they  could  not  be  conceived  of. 
These  agents,  with  the  corresponding  organs  of  sense,  are  (1)  contact, 
which  is  perceived  through  the  sense  of  touch,  whose  highest  devel- 
opment is  in  the  skin;  (2)  taste,  a  modification  of  touch  is  perceived 
^through  the  sense  of  taste  embodied  in  the  tongue;  (3)  odor  is  recog- 
nized through  the  sense  of  smell  as  located  in  the  nose;  (4)  sound- 
waves are  made  known  to  the  economy  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 
whose  peripheral  organ  i«  the  ear;  and  (5)  light  is  perceived  through 
sight  by  reason  of  the  response  produced  in  the  eye  from  the  excita- 
tion of  rays  of  light. 

Miillor's  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  sensory  nerves  is  that  irri- 
tation of  the  norves  of  special  sense  always  causes  sensations  of  the 
same  kind.  An  induction  current  upon  the  skin  will  produce  un- 
pleasant tactile  sensations,  Upon  the  eye  it  provokes  luminous  sensa- 
tions, upon  the  ear,  noi{<e  sensations,  and  upon  the  tongue  there  is  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  taste.  Yet  in  each  case  the  stimulus  is  alwavs 
the  same. 

In  order  that  the  impressions  caused  by  the  external  excitants 
may  be  able  to  roach  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  it  becomes 
necessary   that   each   organ   of  sense   be   furnished   with   centripetal 
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nerves.  These  are  m  direct  anatomical  relation  with  the  central 
nervous  system.  By  means  of  these  nerves  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
cerebrum,  endowed  with  consciousness,  perceives  the  impressions  com- 
ing from  the  external  world.  These  are  the  so-called  special,  external 
and  objective  sensations.^ 

Among  the  paris  furnished  with  nerves-  of  general  sensibility  are 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary 
tracts,  and  the  skeletal  muscles.  In  the  digestive  tract,  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  anus  are  endowed  with  tactile  nerves;  the  rest  of  the 
tract  is  furnished  with  nerves  of  general  sensibility.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oesophagus  gives  us  the  sensation  of  thirst,  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  satiety,  while 
the  rectal  membrane  notifies  the  individual  of  the  need  of  defecation. 

Pulmonary  tissue  in  itself  has  but  very  little  sensibility;  but  ab- 
normal irritations  cause  cough  and  painful  sensation.  The  pleura, 
when  invaded  by  disease,  produces  very  painful  sensations. 

The  genito-urinary  membrane,  besides  its  exquisite  tactile  sensi- 
bility, is  also  the  seat  of  general  sensibility  that  is  doubly  modified: 
in  the  need  of  urination  and  the  sexual  sense.  The  kidneys,  ureters, 
testes,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  uterus  are  endowed  only  with  nerves 
of  general  sensibility. 

The  skeletal  muscles  are  furnished  with  the  so-called  muscular 
sense. 

Kuscular  Sense. — According  to  Dr.  Sherrington,  of  Liverpool, 
this  is  a  specific  sensation  obtained  from  specific  sense-organs  in 
muscles,  tendons,  joints,  and  all  the  accessory  organs  of  movement. 
In  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton  there  are  three  sets  of  sensory  organs : 
muscle-spindles,  tendon-organs,  and  Pacini  corpuscles. 

■ 

*  Head's  Experiment. — ^Head  had  his  radial  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves  near  the  elbow  divided,  and  their  ends  sutured.  No  change  was 
observed  for  seven  weeks  in  the. analgesic  zone.  Head  and  Rivers  have  shown  by 
this  experiment  that  in  the  peripheral  nerves  there  are  two  afferent  paths  func- 
tionally distinct,  the  one  they  call  epicritic,  the  other  protopathic.  The  glans 
penis  has  only  protopathic  sensibility.  It  is  entirely  insensitive  to  cotton- 
wool and  tactile  hairs.  All  protopathic  areas  have  a  high  threshold  value. 
The  heat  spots  do  not  react  to  temperatures  beneath  37**,  nor  the  cold  spots 
to  temperatures  above  26°.  The  pain  spots  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  not 
sensitive  to  pressure  below  70  grm/mm^  Protopathic  sensations  need  specific 
end-organs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  glans  penis  any  sensation  called  out  radiates 
widely  and  is  referred  to  distant  parts. 

In  epicritic  sensibility  the  threshold  value  is  low, — the  heat  spots 
respond  to  temperatures  between  26°  and  38°  and  to  tactile  stimuli  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  of  12  grm/mm*.  Hence  the  chief  difference  between  proto- 
pathic and  epicritic  sensibility  is  the  low  threshold  value  of  the  latter. 
Adaptation  to  heat  is  a  function  of  epicritic  sensibility.  Hence,  we  may 
divide  the  main  sensations  coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  into  deep 
and  cutaneous,  and  the  cutaneous  sensations  into  protopathic  and  epicritic 
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Muscle-Bpiodlee,  or  neuromuscular  spindles,  are  long,  narrow 
bodies,  with  a  thick  sheath  of  connective  tissue  enclosing  fine-striped 
muscular  fibers.  Senson^,  medullated  nerve-fibers  enter  the  spindle, 
dividin<;  iuto  branches,  and  losing  their  medulla  form  endings  around 
and  between  tlie  muscular  fibers.  The  perception  of  muscnlar  sense 
may  be  f^rouped  into:  (1)  those  of  posture;  (2)  those  of  passive 
movement;  (3)  those  of  active  movement,  and  (4)  those  of  resi?t- 
an  e    o  mo  emen 

To  e  o  gane  of  muscular  sense  s  la  gel}  traceable  a  local 
fee  n    of  fat  <Tie 

T  nerves  of  mu  cle  a  e  compc  en  to  produce  pa  n  this  is 
p  o  ed  b  pa  n  of  muscu  ar  cramp 

A  p  0  f    f  mus  u  a    sense  is  the  employmeot  of  enongh  force 


to  0  e  come  es  tancc  C  n  ou  n  s  a  1  rg  fa  o  n  this  last 
function,  for  In  it  tlie  mdnnlual  ]i.d„es  tlic  amount  of  resistance, 
lie  tlien  voluntarily  regulates  the  amount  of  muscular  effort. 

It  ifl  by  tlic  sum  of  all  tlie  sensation?  from  tbe  nerves  of  pencral 
sensibility,  as  well  as  the  sensation  produird  by  muscular  movement, 
that  individuals  feel  that  they  exist.  With  these  data  the  individual 
recognizes  the  stale  of  different  parts  of  liis  bidy,  whether  in  repose 
or  activily. 

Laws  of  Sensation. — Special  sensations  are  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing hnv?:— 

1.  For  every  nen'e  of  sense  there  is  a  nominal  degree  or  limit  of 
stimulus  which  gives  no  sensation  whnluver.  There  is  also  a  max- 
imum degree  beyond  which  an  incrcai^e  of  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
ulus brings  on  pniii  or  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
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2.  The  minimum  limit  varies  for  the  separate  sensations,  or, 
rather,  the  single  specific  agents.  Thus,  the  niininium  for  excitation 
of  touch  is  a  pressure  of  0.002  milligrams;  for  temperature,  Vg**  C; 
for  sensation  of  movement,  a  shortening  to  the  extent  of  0.044  milli- 
meters of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  eye ;  for  hearing,  the  noise  made 
by  a  ball  of  pith  one  milligram  in  weight  falling  one  millimeter  in 
height  upon  a  glass  plate  heard  at  a  distance  of  ninety-one  milli- 
meters from  the  ear;  for  sight,  an  intensity  of  light  about  three 
hundred  times  feebler  than  that  of  the  full  moon. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  ])roportional  to  the  intensity 
N  of  the  stimulus  and  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  nerve  at  the 
'  moment  of  excitation.    As  the  strength  of  the  stimuliis  increases,  so 

do  the  sensations.  But  the  sensations  increase  equally  when  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  increases  in  relative  proportions.  Thus, 
small  noises  will  be  distinguished  in  the  silence,  not  in  the  midst  of 
loud  noises ;  a  slight  difference  will  be  noticed  between  small  weights, 
not  between  heavy  ones.  A  burning  candle  in  the  daytime  makes 
little  impression. 

4.  Sensations  do  n9tv  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Btmmlns.  If  the  stimulus  increases  in  geomeirical  progression,  then 
the  sensation  increases  in  simple  arithihetical  progression.  Bather, 
it  increases  as  the  logarithm  of  the  strength  of  the  stimvJus.  (This  is 
Fechner's  psycho-physical  law.) 

.5.  For  the  single,  specific  sense  apparatuses,  whenever  a  stimulus 
takes  place,  whether  at  the  peripheral  terminations  of  a  nerve  or  in 
its  course,  or  at  its  central  point,  the  individual  always  localizes  with 
his  perception  the  stimulus  at  the  place  where  the  normal  stimulus 
operates.  That  is,  for  sight  and  hearing  he  refers  it  to  space ;  for  the 
nerves  of  taste,  smell,  or  touch,  he  refers  it  to  the  peripheral  regions 
of  his  body,  even  if  these  be  lacking.  Thus,  in  an  amputated  leg,  pain 
in  the  stump  is  referred  to  the  toes.  This  is  the  law  of  eccentric 
projection  of  sensation. 

Touch. 

The  organ  of  touch  is  represented  by  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes in  proximity  to  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body. 

The  skin,  or  common  integument,  is  composed  of  the  following 
layers:  (1)  the  epidermis:  (2)  the  cerium,  or  cutis  vera,  with  its 
papillae;   and  (3)  the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  the  adipose  tissue. 

1.  The  Epidermis  belongs  to  the  tissues  which  are  composed  of 
simple  cells  united  to  each  other  by  cement-substance.  It  in  itself 
consists  of  several  la  vers. 
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Fig.  29S. — IliBtology  of  the  Skin  and  the  KpiJemioidal  Structures. 
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(a)  Stratum  Corneum. — This  is  the  superficial  homy  layer  and 
consists  of  several  layers  of  homy  scales,  without  any  nuclei.  The 
layers  are  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  clefts  containing  air. 
They  are  in  a  process  of  desquamation.  The  variable  thickness  of 
the  epidermis  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  this  outer 
layer.  The  stratum  corneum  is  of  greater  thickness  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  sole  of  the  foot. 

(6)  The  stratum  lucidum  is  clear  and  transparent  and  consists 
of  a  few  layers  of  clear  cells  which  contain  but  the  remains  of  nuclei. 
(c)  Stratum  Granulosum, — Under  this  is  the  {d)  rete  muco' 
9Ufn,  or  rete  Malpighii.  This  layer  consists  of  strata  of  nucleated, 
protoplasmic,  epithelial  cells.  In  the  colored  races  these  contain 
pigment.  Among  the  fair  races  this  layer  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
and  anus  contains  pigment-granules.  The  deeper  cells  are  more  or 
less  polyhedral,  while  the  deepest  ones  are  columnar.  These  last  are 
placed  vertically  upon  the  papillae  and  are  provided  with  spherical 
nuclei.  Granular  leucocytes  or  wandering  cells  are  occasionally  found 
between  these  cells. 

The  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  continually  being 
thrown  off,  while  new  cells  are  just  as  rapidly  being  formed  in  the 
deep  layers.    Within  them  there  occurs  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
the  rete  Malpighii.    Many  of  the  cells  exhibit  the  changes  of  karyo- 
kinesis.    No  pigment  is  formed  within  the  epidermis  itself.-    But  in 
brunettes  and  colored  races  pigment  granules  of  melanin  exist  within 
the  cells  of  the  lowermost  layers  of  the  stratum  Malpighii.     The 
pigment-granules  owe  their  presence  here  to  their  having  been  car- 
ried thither  by  leucocytes  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue.     This  ex- 
plains how  a  piece  of  white  skin  transplanted  to  a  colored  person 
becomes  black. 

2.  The  Corinin,  or  cutis  vera,  is  a  dense  network  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  admixed  with  elastic  fibers.  Its  entire  surface  is  studded 
vith  numerous  papillce,  the  largest  of  which  are  upon  the  volar  surface 
of  the  hand  and  foot.  The  majority  of  the  papillae  contain  a  looped 
capillary.  In  some  regions  of  the  surface  of  the  body  they  contain 
touch-corpuscles.  The  papillae  are  arranged  in  groups  whose  disposi- 
tion varies  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

The  lowermost  connective-tissue  layers  of  the  corium  gradually 
merge  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Its  arrangement  is  such  as  to 
leave  spaces  which  contain,  for  the  most  part,  cells  of  fat.  The  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  composed  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
is  soft,  and  is  rich  in  adipose  cells,  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 
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Tactile  CorposoIcL — The  etudent  well  knows  that  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  the  nerves  of  common  sen- 
sation are  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  networks  of  iibrilbe.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  other  special  terminal  organs  of  senson' 
nerves.  These  are  variously  known  as  tactile  corpuscles.  These  are 
concerned  in  the  perception  of  some  special  quality  or  quantity  of 
sensory  impulses.  They  have  their  site,  not  in  the  surface  of  the 
epidermis,  but  deeper  within  the  tissues.  The  principal  ones  among 
Iheni  are  the  corpuscles  of  Pacini,  the  end-bulbs  of  Krause,  the  mt- 
puscles  of  Meissner,  and  the  corpuscles  of  Merkel. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  of  Meissner  in  the  papilla  of  the  cutis 
vera  are  oval  bodies  '/^o  of  an  inch  in  length  and  nearly  the  same 
width.  Those  are  the  corpuscles  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot.     One  or  two  medullated  nerve-fibers  are  spirally  twisted 


Fig.  206. — Cutftueous  Papillic  Deprived  of  Their  Epidermis  and  the 

Vessels  Injected.      (Landois.) 

a,  a.  a,  TacUte  papUlas,   each  coatatnlog  a  Melasner  corpuscle. 

around  it,  and  near  the  top  of  the  corpuscles  the  nerves  lose  their 
white  substance  and  the  a.xis-cj'linders  end  in  flat  bodies  penetrating 
the  surface  of  the  corpuscle.  The  corpuscle  is  composed  of  flattened 
cells,  which  give  it  a  striated  appearance.  These  corpuscles  are  built 
up  of  a  great  number  of  tactile  dises  and  of  tactile  cells.  There  are 
about  twenty  tactile  corputicles  to  n  iiquare  millimeter  of  the  skin. 

The  Pacinian  or  Vater's  corpuscles  are  attached  in  greatest  num- 
ber along  the  digital  nerves  of  the  finger.'*  and  toes  and  oecasionallv 
on  other  nerves.  These  bodies  are  oval  or  pyriform,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  lentjth  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  iu  thickneiw. 
They  have  n  iiearly  luster  and  consist  of  a  series  of  capsules  or  con- 
centric layers  of  fibrous  tisane,  with  here  and  there  a  nucleus.  Tlie 
outer  capsules  are  separated  more  widely  than  the  inner  ones  and 
the  interspaces  arc  filled  with  a  colorless  liquid.  Each  corpuscle  i^ 
attached  to  a  nerve  by  a  pedicle  of  fibrous  tissue  through  which 
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extends  a  single  nerve-fiber,  which,  penetrating  the  series  of  capsules, 
terminates  by  sending  its  neuraxon  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  cor- 
puscle, at  the  top  of  which  it  ends  in  a  simple  extremity.  Each  cor- 
puBcle  is  covered  with  forty  or  fifty  capsular  layers. 

Kiaue's  End-bnlbi. — The  tactile  corpuscles  of  Krause  are  elon- 
gated, oval  bodies,  into  one  end  of  which  a  nerve-fiber  penetrates. 
Externally  they  have  a  covering  of  connective  tissue,  a  continuation 
of  the  perineurium,  and  an  internal  knob  of  granular  matter  dis- 
posed in  concentric  layers  with  a  few  nuclei  In  the  center  of  this 
knob  is  found  the  axis-cylinder  which  runs  through  it  like  a  ribbon 
to  the  upper  pole  and  then  endt  in  a  slight  thickening.     These  bulbs 


Rg.  297 — Vatei  PaciniaQ  Corpuscle  from  the  Mesentery  of  the  Cat, 
Fixed  in  a  Platinum  Chlond-oamie  Acid  Solution  X  45.  (SoBorr*..) 
The  tgan  g^J<m  a  geDeral  view  ol  the  corpuBcle  and  not  a  crma-sectloD. 
a.  Alls  crlloder  In  the  con.  ik.  Care.  md.  UeduUaled  nerve-flbera  eaterlni 
the  corpDiclB. 

are  found  in  the  basement  membrane  of  certain  mucous  membranes, 
as  in  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  in  the  mucous  nienihrane  of  the  mouth, 
in  the  clitoris,  and  in  the  glans  penis.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  skin. 

Corpuscles  of  Grandry  or  of  Merkel  consist  of  two  or  more  flat- 
tened cells,  each  larger  than  a  simple  tactile  cell.  Each  cell  is 
nucleated,  and  the  nerve-fiber,  before  entering  the  corpuscle,  loses 
its  white  sheath,  and  the  axis-cylinder  ends  as  a  flat  disc  lying 
between  the  two  tactile  cells  These  tactile  cells  are  piled  one 
Upon  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  heap  of  colls.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  beak  and  tongue  of  the  duck  and  in  the  epiderm  of  man. 

Other  ICodea  of  Ending. — In  addition  to  sensory  nerves  ending 
by  special  structures  as  those  just  described,  there  are  some  which 
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do  not  possess  such  elaborate  apparatus.  In  the  case  of  many  nerves, 
the  axis-cylinder  splits  up  into  fibrils  which  are  arranged  in  the  form 
nf  a  network.  From  this  somewhat  deeply  placed  network  very  fine 
fibrils  or  fibrillie  are  given  off  to  terminate  in  the  tissues  to  be  snp- 
plied.  The  fibrillie  have  their  terminus  in  free  ends  lying  between 
the  epithelial  cells.  In  many  cases  the  free  ends  are  seen  to  be  pro- 
vided with  small  enlargements.  These  latter  are  known  as  laclHt 
cells. 

Knowledge  Qained. — By  the  sense  of  touch  one  feels  the  con- 
tact of  bodies  and  their  temperature,  whether  these  bodies  be  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous.  This  special  sense  also  defines  at  the  same  time 
the  locality  of  the  impression  made  by  the  external  agent.  The  judg- 
\ 


Fig.  208.— KniUBe's  Corpuscle.     (Heoon.) 
a.  Nerve  fltwr.     b,  Corpuscle. 

ment  of  locality  is  not,  however,  free  from  error.  It  is  really  exact 
for  but  a  few  points;  that  is,  wherever  the  touch  is  delicate.  On 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin  the  individual  never  exactly  divines  the 
point  pressed  upon ;  so  that  he  makes  mistakes  of  millimeters,  centi- 
meters, and  even  decimeters. 

In  sensory  nfn-e-trunks  there  exist  different  kinds  of  ncn-e- 
fibers;  some  administer  to  painful  impressions  and  others  to  ladik 
impressions.  Sensations  of  temperature,  sensations  of  pressure,  and 
of  nmseuliir  sense  belong  to  the  latter  group. 

There  are,  then,  four  sense  f[ualities  in  skin-sensations:  sensa- 
tions of  pain,  temperature,  pressure,  and  muscle-sense,  and  each  one 
has  its  own  nerve-fiber. 

Sense  Spots. — The  surface  of  the  skin  is  found  by  experimenta- 
tion to  be  composed  of  very  small  sensorial  areas.     Between  these 
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areas  are  found  little  fields  which  are  insensitive  and  which  are  rela- 
tively much  larger  than  the  sensitive  areas,  or  "spots."  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  each  "spot"  has  its  own  specific  function  to  per- 
form, whether  that  be  touch,  cold,  warmth,  or  pain.  Each  little 
sensitive  area  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  single  or  groups  of  sensory 
corpuscles,  end-organs,  or  bulbs,  of  the  terminations  of  various 
nerves.  Where  the  nerves  terminate,  there  are  the  sense-spots  rep- 
resented upon  the  skin's  surface. 

Some  one  has  very  aptly  likened  the  skin  with  its  sense-spots 
to  a  pond  upon  whose  surface,  as  well  as  just  below  the  same,  are 
seen  lily  leaves  floating.  The  leaves  represent  the  sense-spots.  A 
pebble  thrown  into  the  pond  may  strike  one  or  more  leaves^  depend- 
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Fig.  299. — Transverse  Section  of  Two  Grandry's   Corpuscles  from  the 

Tongue  of  a  Duck.     X  450.     (Sobotta.) 

One  of  the  corpuscles  shows  two,  and  the  other,  four  tactile  cells,  mn^ 
Medullated  nerve-fibers,  entering  the  corpuscle.  Tsch,  Tactile  discs.  T»,  Tactile 
cells. 

ing  upon  how  close  together  they  are  growing.  The  pebble  repre- 
sents a  stimulus,  and  by  its  presence  temporarily  stirs  up  or  throws 
into  a  state  of  excitation  the  leaves  struck  as  well  as  some  of  those 
adjacent. 

Upon  the  skin's  surface  may  be  demonstrated  "touch-spots,^' 
"cold-spots,'^  "warmth-spots,"  and  "pain-spots."  These  are  all  mixed 
up,  though  those  of  one  kind  may  be  more  strongly  in  evidence  in 
certain  areas.  As  a  rule,  "pain-spots''  are  found  to  be  the  most 
numerous;   "warmth-spots"  are  the  least  likely  to  be  found. 

Solids. — These  act  upon  the  sense  of  touch  either  by  pressure 
or  by  traction.  Pressure  may  be  from  zero  to  a  maximum  whose 
limit  is  the  disorganization  of  the  tissues.  Fp  to  a  certain  minimum, 
which  depends  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  region,  the  application  of 
pressure  excites  no  sensation.  The  minimum  pressure  corresponds 
to  the  sensation  of  simple  contact;   this  by  degrees  gives  way  to  the 
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sensation  of  pressure.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  increased 
there  results  pain.  This  in  turn  disappears  when  the  pressure  is 
increased  to  disorganization  of  the  tissues. 

Pressure  varies  not  only  in  intensity,  hut  in  extent.  No  mat- 
ter how  the  latter  may  be  limited,  the  pressure  always  affects  at 
least  more  than  one  peripheral  nerve-ending. 

When  tactile  sensations  are  very  light  and  succeed  one  another 
rapidly,  a  large  number  of  nerves  is  stimulated.  The  sensation  ex- 
cited is  a  peculiar  one:  that  of  tickling. 

Traction  upon  the  hair  and  nails  determines  pain  much  more 
rapidly  than  does  pressure. 

Liquids. — Liquids  applied  at  the  temperature  of  the  skin  exer- 
cise a  uniform  pressure  upon  all  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
excepting  those  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

If  a  finger  be  plunged  into  a  heavy  fluid,  as  metallic  mercury, 
the  part  submerged  bears  a  pressure  which  decreases  from  below 
upward  uniformly.  It  is  only  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  that  a 
marked  inequality  of  pressure  exists.  It  follows  a  circular  line 
which  surrounds  the  finger  at  this  level  and  can  be  plainly  felt  by 
the  individual.  If  a  lighter  fluid,  as  water,  be  used,  the  pressure 
sensation  is  but  very  slight. 

Compound  Tactile  Sensations. — These  may  be  simultaneous 
or  successive.  Simultaneous  tactile  sensation  may  be  either  double 
or  multiple.  Double  sensations,  whether  of  contact,  pressure,  or 
traction,  are  shown  only  when  the  stimuli  are  applied  at  a  certain 
distance  from  one  another.  If  the  stimuli  be  near  enough,  the  sen- 
sation remains  single  even  though  the  stimulus  has  been  applied  to 
the  skin  in  two  places.  The  earliest  systematic  experiments  upon 
this  subject  were  by  Weber.  He  touched  the  various  points  of  the 
skin's  surface  with  a  pair  of  carpenters  compasses  and  then  observed 
the  distance  of  separation  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  impression  of 
two  points  of  contact.  The  instrument  now  used  for  this  purpose  is 
the  (psthesiotneter.  From  the  table  compiled  by  Weber  it  is  found 
that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  most  sensitive,  while  the  thigh  and  arm 
are  least  so.  In  the  case  of  the  tongue,  the  threshold  stimulus,  the 
minimum  separation  necessary  for  the  impression  of  double  contact 
is  but  1.1  millimeter;  67.6  millimeters  are  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  thigh  and  arm.  The  connection  between  the  mental  and  physical 
conditions  explains  certain  ilhisions  of  tactile  sensations.  Of  these, 
the  best  known  is  the  so-called  experiment  of  Aristotle.  When  a 
pea  or  small  ball  is  rolled  between  the  crossed  index  and  middle 
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fingers  of  a  blindfolded  person  there  resulte  a  sensation  of  two  balls 
being  present  instead  of  one. 

There  are  spoU  of  temperalvre  which  have  been  worked  out  by 
Goldscbeider.  They  are  found  to  be  arranged  in  a  linear  manner 
and  generally  radiate  from  certain  points  of  the  skin,  usually  the 
hair-roots.  The  chain  of  "cold-apots"  does  not  coincide  with  those 
of  "warmth-apota."  The  eeneation  of  cold  occurs  at  once;  that  of 
heat  develi:q)s  gradually.  As  a  rule,  the  cold-spots  are  more  abund- 
ant over  the  entire  body  surface.  The  hot-spots  may  be  quite  absent. 
The  minimal  distance  on  the  forehead  for  cold-spots  is  0.8  milli- 
meters  while  for  warmth-spots  it  is  5  millimeters. 
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Pig.  300.— Topography  of  Sensibility  to  Cold  and  Heat  in 

Begion  of  the  Anterior  Surface  of  the  Thigh.     (Ooldscueider, 

a.  Cold  apoU.  A.  Hot  spolB.     Host  seDBltlve  ipata  In  black;    moden 

Utb  ipota  are  halctied:    spot  feebly  aeDSltlve.  In  polDta;     Epota  wblch 


Protectloa  of  the  Organs  of  Tooch. 

The  means  are  the  cutaneous  oil  and  the  homy  appendages.  The 
cataneous  oil  is  the  product  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin. 
They  are  found  in  every  area  of  the  skin,  but  are  less  numerous  than 
the  Budorific  glands  except  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  They  may  be  large,  as  in  the  nose;  these  usually  have 
fine,  downy  hairs  near  their  mouths. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  situated  more  superficially  than  the 
sweat-glands.     They  are  white  granules  annexed  to  the  hair-follicle. 
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in  which  their  excretory  duct  ends.  Their  size  is,  in  general,  in- 
verse to  the  volume  of  the  corresponding  hair-follicle.  Where  the 
hairs  are  large  the  sebaceous  glands  seem  to  be  appendages,  and 
when  the  hairs  are  small  its  hair-follicle  seems  to  be  an  appendage 
of  the  sebaceous  gland.  The  glands  are  aciniform,  surrounded  by 
a  thin,  connective  tissue  with  a  basement  membrane  studded  with 
epithelial  cells  infiltrated  with  fat,  and  the  cells  are  more  fatty  in 
the  direction  of  the  excreting  duct,  where  is  found  free  fat,  due  to 
the  destruction  of  the  cells.  When  the  sebaceous  secretion  stagnates, 
it  forms  a  fatlike  mass  which,  when  expressed,  as  in  the  nose,  forms 
the  comedo,  a  wormlike  body.  The  black-heads,  as  they  are  called, 
are  dirt  in  the  surface  of  the  gland.  When  the  comedo  is  pressed 
out  of  the  duct  it  has  been  mistaken  as  the  head  of  the  worm.  The 
sebaceous  matter  contains,  even  in  healthy  individuals,  the  pimple- 
mite,  or  Demodex  folliculorum. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  sebaceous  secretions:  (1)  the  seba- 
ceous secretion  proper  of  the  skin,  (2)  the  vernix  caseosa  of  the  new- 
born child,  and  (3)  the  smegma  of  Tyson's  glands  of  the  prepuce. 

Function. — The  sebaceous  matter  anoints  the  hairs  with  oil  in 
their  progress  of  growth  from  the  skin.  The  greasiness  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  caused  by  this  secretion  permits  the  dust  readily  to 
adhere,  which  makes  soap  necessary  to  remove  its  excess.  Seba- 
ceous secretion  is  made  up  of  olein,  palmitin,  cholesterin,  and  earthy 
phosphates. 

The  organ  of  touch  is  also  protected  by  the  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  whose  cells  are  being  constantly  removed  by  friction  and 
as  constantly  renewed  by  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  cutis  vera. 

The  modifications  of  the  epidermis  in  man  are  the  hair  and  the 
nails. 

Hair. — The  hairs  are  threadlike  appendages  to  the  skin  project- 
ing from  almost  every  part  of  its  surface  except  the  palms  and  soles. 
They  are  flexible,  elastic,  and  shining,  but  vary  in  degree  of  develop- 
ment, fineness,  color,  and  form  in  difl^erent  races  and  the  sexes  as 
well  as  in  difi'erent  persons.  The  color  of  the  hair  varies  from  a 
light  color  to  a  black.  The  black  hairs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  and  in  all  latitudes,  as  in  the  Esquimaux,  negro,  Indian,  and 
Malav.  All  the  colored  races  have  black  hair,  and  this  is  true  in 
some  groups  of  the  white  race.  Ked  hair  is  represented  in  all  races. 
The  hair  is  composed  of  a  projecting  part,  the  stem,  terminated  by 
the  point,  or  end.  The  portion  inserted  into  the  skin  is  the  root, 
which  begins  in  a  clublike  expansion.     The  hairs  generally  project 
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obliquely  from  the  skin.  The  hairs  of  the  white  race  are  cylindrical; 
the  hair  of  the  negro  flattened  cylindrical.  In  structure  the  hairs 
consist  of  an  exterior  cuticle,  a  cortex,  and  an  interior  medulla. 
The  cuticle  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  thin,  colorless,  quadrilateral 
scales. which  overlap  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof.  The  edges  of  the 
scales  are  directed  upward  and  outward  along  the  shaft.  The  cortex 
makes  the  chief  part  of  the  hair,  and  it  is  that  upon  which  the  color 
of  the  hair  mainly  depends  in  diiferent  individuals.  The  cortical 
layer  is  made  up  of  elongated,  fusiform  cells  containing  a  lineal 
nucleus.  When  the  coloring  matter  disappears  in  the  cortex  the  hair 
becomes  white.  The  medulla  is  frequently  absent,  especially  in  the 
dark-colored  hairs.  It  occupies  the  axis  of  the  hair.  It  consists  of 
cuboidal  cells  with  granular  contents  and  an  indistinct  nucleus.  The 
medullary  substance  is  generally  mingled  with  more  or  less  air,  in 
small  bubbles,  which  penetrates  from  the  ends  of  the  hairs  and  gives 
to  these  when  white  the  characteristic  silver  luster.  The  root  of  the 
hair  is  lodged  in  ja  flask-shaped  receptacle  of  the  skin  called  the  hair- 
follicle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  papilla  from  which  the  hair 
grows.  "Goose-flesh"  is  due  to  minute  muscles  contracting  and 
causing  the  hair-follicles  to  become  erect.  At  the  same  time  the 
sebaceous  glands  are  compressed,  favoring  the  exudation  of  the  seba- 
ceous secretion. 

Chemically,  the  hairs  are  mainly  composed  of  an  albuminoid 
derivative,  keratin,  in  which  a  notable  quantity  of  sulphur  is  present : 
about  5  per  cent.  In  the  ashes  are  found  the  phosphates,  earthy  sul- 
phates, oxide  of  iron,  and  pigment. 

FuxcTiox. — The  large  hairs  serve  to  protect  the  skin,  breaking 
shocks  and  preventing  a  considerable  loss  of  heat.  In  other  places, 
like  the  armpits,  they  prevent  friction  and  attrition  of  the  skin 
lavers.     The  downlike  hairs  render  the  touch  more  delicate. 

Kails. — The  nails  are  hard  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  claws  of  animals.  They  are  flexible,  translucent, 
square-shaped  plates  continuous  with  the  epiderm  and  resting  on  a 
depressed  surface  of  the  dermis  called  the  matrix,  or  bed. 

The  exposed  part  of  the  nail  is  the  body  and  its  anterior  end  is 
its  free  border.  The  root  of  the  nail  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  of 
the  matrix  and  the  lateral  borders  are  received  into  shallow  grooves. 
The  half-moon,  or  lunule,  of  the  nail  is  due  to  a  less  degree  of  vascu- 
laritv  of  the  matrix  at  the  root,  defined  bv  a  semicircular  line.  The 
homy  layer  corresponds  to  the  cuticle  of  the  epiderm,  and  is  com- 
posed of  flattened,  nucleated  cells.     The  soft  laver  of  the  nails,  the 
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stratum  mucosum,  corresponds  to  that  layer  of  the  epiderm.  The 
nails  grow  in  length  by  new  cells  at  the  root,  in  thickness  by  addi- 
tions beneath  the  nail. 

The  nails  serve  to  protect  the  skin  at  the  tips  of  the  phalanges, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  the  touch  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
fingers.     The  average  growth  of  the  nails  is  -about  one-eighth  of  aii 
inch  per  month. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SPECIAL  SENSES  (Continued.) 

THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE. 

Taste  is  an  organ  of  special  sense,  by  which  as  a  medium  the 
individual  perceives  savory  impressions.  Its  principal  uses  to  the 
economy  are  two:  First,  it  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  individual  in  his 
choice  of  food,  at  the  same  time  rendering  its  mastication  a  matter 
of  some  pleasure.  Secondly,  it  excites  the  salivary  glands  reflexly,  so 
that  they  pour  out  their  juices  into  the  mouth. 

The  organ  of  taste  is  seated  in  the  oral  cavity  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue.  Its  limits  are  not  well  defined.  The  diffi- 
culty in  their  determination  depends  upon  the  double  fact  that  these 
organs  of  taste  are  endowed  with  a  very  delicate  sensibility  of  a 
tactile  nature,  and  that  the  gustatory  sensibility  and  the  organ  of 
smell  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  one  another.  For  these  reasons 
one  may  very  easily  believe  that  certain  regions  of  his  mouth  are 
gustatory,  when  in  reality  the  substances  which  have  touched  them 
have  only  produced  tactile  or  olfactory  impressions. 

Still  it  has  been  shown  that  the  principal  regions  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  designed  to  perceive  taste-impressions  are  at  the 
base  and  edges  of  the  tongue.  In  a  secondary  degree,  also,  gustatory 
impressions  are  perceived  in  the  anterior  surface  and  edge  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  All  other  por- 
tions of  the  mouth  are  incapable  of  taste-impressions. 

The  Tongue. — The  principal  organ  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  un- 
doubtedly the  tongue.  Its  anatomical  structure  as  a  muscular  organ 
has  already  been  described  when  discussing  deglutition  and  the  part 
it  played  in  the  role  of  that  important  function.  At  this  time  it 
remains  but  to  review  such  portions  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
its  role  as  a  gustatory  member. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  papilhr  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue:  the  circumvallaie,  fungiform,  and  filiform.  They  extend 
from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  foramen  csecum.  The  papillae  con- 
sist of  elevations,  visible  to  the  naked  eve  and  covered  with  strati- 
fied,  squamous  epithelium.  The  central  body  of  each  papilla  con- 
tains connective  tissue,  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  nerves. 
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The  circumvallate  papillae,  the  largest  of  the  varieties  and  about 
a  dozen  in  number,  form  a  V-like  row,  defining  the  papillary  layer 
at  the  posterior  third  of  "the  tongue.  They  have  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone  surrounded  by  a  ringlike  wall-elevation. 

The  fungiform  are  next  in  size,  and  more  numerous  than  the 
circumvallate.  Thev  are  small,  red  eminences  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face  of  the  tongue,  but  are  especially  numerous  at  and  near  the  tip. 
They  are  rounded  at  the  free  extremity  and  narrower  at  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  tongue. 

The  filifonn  papilla?,  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  the 
others,  are  crowded  in  the  spaces  between  the  others,  but  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows  diverging  from  the  median  line  of  the  tongue. 

Nerves. — The  tongue  receives  three  nerves:  one  of  motion^  the 
hypoglossaU  which  animates  the  muscles;  and  two  other  sensorij 
branches — the  Uiujual  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  Ingemiivus.  The  former  of  the  latter  two  branches 
spreads  in  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  and  edges  of  the  tongue; 
the  latter  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue.  The  branches  of  thef  glosso-pharyngeal  are 
especially  concerned  in  sensations  of  hilferness,  while  the  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  are  affected  principally  by  sweet  and  acid  tastes. 

Section  of  the  liypoglossal  upon  both  sides  causes  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  without  injuring  its  tactile  or  gustatory  sensibilities.  Section 
of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminus  causes  only  loss  of  fine  tactile 
sensibility  and  <rustatorv  sensibility  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  tongue. 

Section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  causes  loss  of  tactile  and  gusta- 
torv  sonsi])ility  in  the  muccnis  nieniijrane  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
Such  an  animal  can  swallow  bitter  and  nauseous  substances,  like 
colocyntli.  with  ini])unity. 

Tiic  gustatory  action  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminu> 
comes  from  tlic  chorda  tym[>ani.  The  latter  is  a  small  nerye  which 
begins  in  the  facial  and  traverses  the  middle  ear  to  join  the  lingual 
Ijranch  at  the  level  of  the  ])terygoid  muscles. 

The  chorda  tym|)ani  nerve  passes  from  the  tongue  to  the  nerve- 
centers  through  the  lingual  nerve,  the  facial,  and  iinally  through  the 
intermediate  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

Taste-organs. — The  terminal  l)ranches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  end  in  the  hisfe-hulbs.  The  taste-bulbs  are  oval  bodies  imbedded 
in  the  epithelial  layer.  Kach  taste-hiilb  is  formed  of  two  kinds  of 
elongated  epithelial  cells,  and  their  whole  outline  is  barrel-shaped. 
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The  iaste-celU  are  narrow  and  slightly  thickened  in  the  iniddle,_  where 
the  nnclens  is  situated.  The  taste-bulbs  occur  chiefly  on  the  aides  of 
the  circiimvallate  papilla,  although  a  small  number  of  them  are  on 
t)ip  fungiform  and  the  soft  palate.  Tlie  ends  of  the  taste-bulbe  near 
the  surface  have  a  minute,  funnel-like  opening  called  the  taste-pore. 
The  number  of  laste-bodies  ia  very  great.  If  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
norve  is  cut,  the  taste-bodies  degenerate. 

The  proper  stimuli  for  the  end-bulbs  of  the  gustatory  nerves  are 
•he  sarori/  substances.  These  must  be  difisolved  in  the  liquids  of  the 
mouth  before  they  can  penetrate  the  outer  cells  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  come  into  contact  with  the  nerve-filaments  in  the  imbedded 


Fig.  301. — structure  o£  the  Taste-orgHQB.      (Lasdoib.) 

I.  TranBveru  aectJon  or  a  cIrfumTallate  papilla.  W.  the  paptU*.  t>,  p.  The 
wnri  to  Bcctlonii.  R.  K.  The  circular  alK,  or  loua.  K.  K,  Tbe  taate-bulba  In 
poillton.    .V.  .V.  The  nerrcH. 

II.  laolatM  Uutc-bulba,  D,  Supporilng.  or  prolective,  cclla.  K,  Lower 
rat.     £.   Free  end,  open  with   Ibe  projecting  aplrcB  or  Ibe  taate-cella. 

HI.    laolaUd  protective  cell  <il)  wllb  a  IbbIc-ccII  (<). 

bulbs.  The  most  suitable  temperature  for  the  thorough  testing  of 
liquids  is  100°  F. 

The  iiilen.-fih/  of  the  pustatnr}'  impression  depends  upon  various 
factors:  the  nature  of  the  substance,  the  duration  of  the  impression, 
sensibility  of  the  region  touched,  and  the  stimulating  action  of  the 
substance  upon  the  mucous  ineinbrnne.  The  flavor  of  a  substance 
does  not  depend  upon  its  ehcmlcal  properties,  for  both  quinine  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  are  bitter;  sugar,  chloroform,  and  glycerin  are 
sweet. 

Improper  stimuli  give  gustatory  impressions.  Thus,  the  galvanic 
current  applied  to  the  tongue  gives  an  acid  taste  at  the  positive  pole 
and  a  weaker,  alkaline  taste  at  the  negative  pole. 
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Varieties  of  Substances. — Of  tlie  gustatory  substances  there  are 
four:  (1)  sweety  (2)  hiiiery  (3)  acid,  and  (4)  saline.  In  addition 
to  these  fundamental  substances  there  are  compound  gustatory  im- 
pressions, or  a  confusion  of  gustatory  sensations  with  those  which  are 
tactile  or  olfactory.  Thus,  there  is  known  the  piquant  taste  of 
cheese,  the  caustic  taste  of  mustard,  and  the  aromatic  taste  of 
strawberries. 

The  acid  and  sweet  tastes  are  best  perceived  at  the  Up  and  edges 
of  the  tongue;  the  salty  and  litter  tastes  are  comprehended  at  the 
hose.  This  leads  to  the  result  that  some  substances  have  a  different 
taste,  dependent  upon  whether  they  touch  the  tip  or  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  llius,  acetate  of  potassium  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  acid, 
and  at  the  base  it  is  ])itter. 


Fig.  302. — Sternberg's  Gustometer. 

The  four  primitive  tastes  are  not  all  perceived  at  the  exact  time 
of  their  impression  upon  the  tongue.  The  salty  is  first  perceived, 
then  the  sweet,  next  the  acid,  and  last  the  bitter. 

Tactile  srnsations  by  astrin^rents  (tannic  acid)  or  thermal  sensa- 
tions (nuistanl)  are  usually  confounded  with  taste  proper.  The  taste 
of  vanilla  is  i)ut  an  olfactory  impression. 

Drugs. — Hv  the  at-tion  of  drugs  (me  is  able  to  abolish  certain 
tastes  more  readily  than  others.  Cocaine  upon  the  tongue  abolishes 
tactile  si'nsations  and  the  taste  for  bitter  things,  but  does  not  inter- 
fere with  v(^luntarv  movement. 

1'he  leaves  of  (li/nnwnin  st/lrestrey  when  chewed,  destroy  the  sense 
of  taste  for  hitters  and  sweets,  while  that  for  salts  and  acids  remains. 

The  Taste-center,  to  which  the  gustatory  nerves  send  their  im- 
pressions, lies  in  the  utirifiafe  (jyriis. 

Sternberg's  Gustometer. — This  instrument  consists  of  a  Richard- 
son dou])]e-l)ellows  rubber  bulb,  which  is  attached  to  a  two-way  stop- 
cock. The  two-way  stopcock  is  connected  by  rubber  tubes  with  two 
glass  bulbs  fitted  with  an  entrance  and  an  exit  tube.  Both  glass 
bulbs   contain   small   pieces  of  sponge,   to  increase  the  surface  for 
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evaporation  of  the  volatile  fluids.  In  one  glass  bulb  is  placed  chloro- 
form as  a  sweet  substance  to  be  tasted;  in  the  other  glass  bulb, 
ether,  to  represent  a  bitter-tasting  substance.  To  the  exit  tubes  of 
each  glass  bulb  are  attached,  by  rubber  tubes,  two  tubes  of  glass 
drawn  to  a  fine  point.  A  spring  clip  is  placed  on  each  rubber  con- 
necting-tube. When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  Richardson 
rubber  bulb  is  compressed  and  air  is  driven  through  one  or  the  other 
glass  bulb.  By  this  means  we  can,  at  our  pleasure,  test  for  bitter 
or  sweet  substances.  Even  acetic  acid  can  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
bulbs,  to  test  the  taste  for  acids. 

The  pointed  glass  tubes  must  be  brought  near  the  point  on  the 
tongue  to  be  tested,  but  they  must  not  touch  it. 

Sternberg  has  also  constructed  a  quantitative  gustometer,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  olfactometer  of  Zwaardemakcr. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SPECIAL  SENSES  (Continued.) 

THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

The  seat  nf  the  sense  of  smell  resides  in  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 
Kant  has  very  aptly  spoken  of  smell  as  "taste  at  a  distance." 

The  organ  of  smell  resembles  those  of  sight  and  hearing  in  that 
it  consists  of  a  special  nerve  which  ends  in  a  specialized  epithelium. 
In  this  case  the  special  nerve  is  the  olfactory;  the  specialized  opithe- 
linm  is  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  nai>al 
cavity.     It  is  in  this  portion       the  mucous  membrane  that  the  fila- 


ments of  the  olfactory  nerve  arc  distributed.  For  that  reason  it  has 
been  termed  (lie  m/i./  nlfnrtoria.  and  comprises-  the  upper  portion  of 
the  septum,  the  upper  turbinated,  and  part  of  the  middle  turbinated 
regions.  .Ml  other  portions  of  the  na,*al-ravi(y  covering  is  known  as 
the  rei/i'rt  rexpirnliiria.  or  simply  the  Schneidcriau  membrane.  Huring 
ordinary  respiration  the  currents  of  air  in  their  passage  in  and  out 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  coufincd  to  this  latter  region.  The  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  this  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  is,  in  struc- 
ture and  appearance,  very  ainiiiar  to  that  of  the  trachea.  It  is  com- 
posed of  layers  of  ciliated  epithelium  which  rest  upon  a  basement 
membrane  rich  in  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  Among  the  ciliated 
cells  are  foimd  numerous  goblet  and  mucous  cells,  whose  secretions 
keep  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membninp  soft  and  moist.  In  it  are 
)u<   fihiiiiriit^;  n(  111,'   tri-ciiiimi^.   uliuii  ri„!nu    ii    with  tactile 
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Bensibility.     There  are  m  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  this 
legion. 

The  olfaclory  mucovs  membrane  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
respiratory  portion.  To  the  naked  eye  it  presents  a  yellow  or  brown- 
yellow  color  because  of  the  pigment  contained  within  it.  By  reason 
of  its  color  it  is  very  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Schneider- 
ian  membrane.  Its  surface  ia  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cyUndrical 
efiUhelium  whose  cells  are  often  branched  at  their  lower  ends. 
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The  olfaetorj-  region  contains  the  olfadory  celU.  These  pos=e« 
a  body  of  spindle  shape  with  a  large  nucleuti  containing  nucleoli.  In 
the  deeper  part  the  olfactory  cells  pass  into  and  become  contiuiiou> 
with  fine  fibers.    These  last  pass  into  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  olfactory,  the  nerve  of  smell,  issues  by  two  roots,  each  from 
the  corresponding  hemisphere.  The  fibers  are  composed  of  iiiBdul- 
lated  and  nonmedullated  fibers. 

These  latter  fibers  proceed  from  the  olfactory  bulb. 


FJR.  .10-).— Diagram  of  tlip  Connwtions  of  CclU  nnil   Fiber's  i 
OlfHcliirj'  HiilU     (ScHAFEB,  ill  guaiii^s  Anatomy.) 


The  olfiiitory  biilli  i-  »  piirt  of  the  eerebnil  cortex  and  is  an  oval 
or  e!Tili-s[iji|ird  muss  of  ^-niy  iiinller  which  rests  on  the  cribriform 
plate  iif  llic  ctluuoid  Imue,  throiifrh  tbc  foramen  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected Willi  Ihi'  nll'actiiry  nerves.  Tiic  ollii.tnry  nerves  are  twenty 
in  nitiulicr  mid  arc  th<>  ccnlnil  coursintf  of  the  itcuraxnns  of  the  md- 
wbiipcd  oll'iiclory  ncrvc-cclls  in  t\u-  ollactory  rcfiion  of  the  nose.  They 
]>ass  thniufjh  the  upcnLnfrs  in  the  ci 


I  plate  and  terminate  in 
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arborizations  about  the  dendrons  of  the  mitral  cells  of  the  olfactory 
glomeruli.  These  bipolar  cells  greatly  resemble  the  cells  of  a  gan- 
glion of  a  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  cord,  one  neuraxon  going  to  the 
olfactory  mucous  membrane  and  the  central  neuraxon  going  to  the 
olfactory  bulb. 

The  olfactory  bulb  from  without  inward  consists  of  four  layers : — 

1.  The  nerve-fibers. 

2.  Stratum  glomerulosum. 

3.  Stratum  gelatinosum. 

4.  Layer  of  central  nerve-fibers. 

In  the  first  layer  each  fibril  is  a  central  neuraxon  of  a  rod-shaped 

nerve-cell  from  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.    The  fibers  of  the 

olfactory  nerves  pass  into  the  glomeruli  lying  beneath.     Within  the 

glomerulus  the  endings  of  the  olfactory  fibrils  come  in  contact  with 

an  olfactory  end-brush  of  an  apical  dendron  of  a  mitral  cell. 

In  the  stratum  glomerulosum  each  glomerulus  consists  of  the 
terminal  arborizations  of  an  olfactory-  nerve-fiber,  together  with  the 
olfactory  end-brushes  from  the  apical  dendrons  of  the  mitral  cells. 

The  stratum  gelatinosum  in  its  inner  part  contains  two  chief 
forms  of  cells:  the  deep  and  superficial  layers  of  mitral  cells  which 
correspond  to  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  fourth  layer  in  its  outer  part  has  a  large  number  of  very 
small  granular  cells  between  which  pass  the  descending  neuraxons  of 
the  mitral  cells.  The  nerve-fibers  of  the  olfactory  bulbs  collect  at 
their  posterior  extremities  into  two  bundles:  the  olfactory  tracts. 
The  outer  root-fibers  of  the  olfactorv  tract  come  into  relation  with 
the  gyrus  hippocampus,  the  uncus,  and  cornu  ammonis.  The  inner 
root-fibers  pass  into  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Olfactory  Sensations. — The  student,  in  order  to  obtain  clear-cut 
ideas  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  special  sense  of  smell,  should  bear 
in  mind  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the  olfactory  nerve- 
terminations.  It  is  recalled  that  within  the  mucous  membrane  lie 
the  olfactory  cells.  From  the  peripheral  end  of  each  cell  project 
seven  or  eight  ciliumlike  processes.  These  not  only  project  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  oven  to  the  surface  of  the  serous 
fluid  moistening  the  membrane.  Thus,  the  terminal  filaments  are 
placed  in  an  exposed  position  so  that  they  may  very  readily  respond 
to  any  irritant. 

The  proper  stimulus  for  olfactory-nerve  filaments  are  odorous 
substances  which  reach  the  regie  olfactoria  through  the  air  and  must 
be  in  a  volatile  state.     Hence,  olfactory  sensations  are  produced  by 
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volatile,  odorous  particles  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  exposed 
nerve-filaments  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  As  the  regio  olfactoria 
is  in  the  highest  position  of  the  nasal  cavity,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  individual  to  cause  the  inspired  air  forcibly  to  reach  this  area. 
This  is  accomplished  by  an  act  ordinarily  known  as  "sniffing.'' 

During  ordinary  respiration  the  inspired  and  expired  air  courses 
along  close  to  the  septum  and  below  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
Should  the  respired  air  be  heavily  charged  with  odorous  particles,  of 
course  some  will  find  their  way  into  the  regio  olfactoria,  as  the  air 
in  this  compartment  is  gradually  changed.  There  will  then  result 
a  sensation  of  smell,  but  it  will  be  faint  and  not  so  sharply  defined 
as  when  the  person  sniffs.  By  the  latter  process  the  air  is  changed 
more  quickly  and  a  greater  number  of  volatile  particles  irritate  the 
exposed  nerve-endings,  with  the  result  of  a  sharply  defined  sensation. 
The  sensation  seems  to  occur  at  the  first  moment  of  contact  of  the 
odorous  particles  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  olfactory  nerve 
tires  very  quickly  when  an  odor  acts  for  a  certain  time:  the  effect 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker  little  by  little,  until  the  odor  is  finally 
unperceived. 

Should  the  free  movement  of  the  air  be  prevented — as,  for 
example,  when  nasal  catarrh  brings  on  a  tumefaction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inferior  turbinate, — the  odorous  impression  cannot 
tr^ke  place. 

In  case  many  different  odors  act  simultaneously  upon  one  nasiil 
cavitv,  the  individual  receives  a  mixed  sensation.  Should  but  two 
odors  act,  the  one  is  perceived  on  the  right  half  of  the  mucous  niem- 
braiu'  of  the  cavity,  the  other  upon  the  left  half.  This  is  not  a 
trut?  mixture,  for  the  person  perceives  slightly  the  one  odor  and 
slightly  the  other.  One  part  of  vanillin  to  10,000,000  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  sense  of  smell. 

Secoxdaky  Sexsatiox. — The  olfactory  impression  having  been 
made,  the  secondary  after-sensation  often  remains  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  strong,  disagreeable  odors.  This 
])hcnomcn()n  is  explained  on  the  su])position  that  the  odorous  parti- 
cles remain  in  the  cavitv  of  the  nose,  even  in  the  air.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  manifestation  is  due  to  persistence  of  excitation  of 
the  olfactorv  nerve-fibers  after  the  stimulus  has  been  removed. 

There  are  subject  ire  olfactory  srtisatiotis  which  are  true  hallucina- 
tions. Thev  are  often  met  with  in  demented,  in  hvsterical,  or  in 
pre«inant  women.  These  sensations  owe  their  existence  to  some 
material  alteration  of  the  nervous  apparatus. 
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From  impressions  truly  olfactory  it  becomes  necessar}'  to  dis- 
tinguish the  gustatory  as  well  as  tactile  or  irritative  sensations  upon 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  irritation  and  even  pain  produced 
by  the  vapors  of  ammonia  often  lead  it  to  be  improperly  classed  as 
^'having  a  bad  odor."  Experimentally,  a  dog  with  both  olfactories 
divided  always  starts  from  the  odor  of  ammonia  or  of  acetic  acid. 
This  is  due  to  painful  stimulation  of  his  Schneiderian  membrane, 
which  gets  its  sensory  nerve-filaments  from  the  second  branch  of  the 
trigeminus. 

Uses. — The  organ  of  smell  represents  an  advance  sentinel  for 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  alimentation.  Among  the  lower 
animals  it  serves  for  the  recognition  of  sex. 


Fig.  306. — Zwaardemaker's  01factomet<»r.  ( Tioebstedt. )  (From 
Tigerstedt's  "Human  Physiology'."  copyright,  1900,  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. ) 


Hyperosmia  and  Anosmia. — Hyperosmia,  or  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  smell,  is  a  common  condition.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  found 
among  the  hysterical  and  in  many  other  nervous  disorders.  Strych- 
nine is  one  of  the  drugs  which  is  capable  of  producing  this  condition 
when  it  is  applied  locally  in  solution. 

Anosmia  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  condition  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  beforementioned.  It  may  l)e  complete,  when  it  is 
usually  congenital.  In  such  a  case  the  olfactory  nerves  are  absent. 
It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  find  the  condition  partial.  Its  causes 
mav  be  stenosis  of  the  nasal  cavities,  disease  of  the  olfactorv  mucous 
membrane,  or  nervous  diseases.  Strychnine  often  relieves  the  con- 
dition. 

The  local  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  strychnia  heightens 
.   the  sense  of  smell  (hyperosmia).     Smoking,' the  local  application  of 
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morphia   and  cocain  produce  partial  loss  of   the   sense  of  smell 
(anosmia). 

Certain  odors  can  antagonize  another  odor  when  perceived  by 
separate  nostrils,  so  that  no  odor  is  perceived,  as  acetic  acid  and 
ammonia.  There  is  also  a  relationship  between  smell  and  the 
chemico-physical  properties  of  odors;  it  follows  the  periodic  law  of 
Mendelejeff. 

The  Center  of  Smell  lies  in  the  tip  of  the  uncinate  gyms  upoD 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Zwaardemaker's  Olfactometer. — Rubber  tubing,  two  inches  in 
length,  is  fitted  inside  a  glass  tube,  which  prevents  any  particles  of 
odor  leaving  its  surface.  Another  glass  tube  is  closely  fitted  inside 
the  rubber  tube.  When  the  inner  glass  is  drawn  out  .7  centimeters, 
then  a  nonnal  person  can  perceive  the  odor  of  rubber,  when 
air  is  drawn  through  the  inner  graduated  glass  tube.  Hence  the 
inner  glass  rod  was  graduated  in  degrees  of  .7  centimeters.  If  a  man 
,  can  only  perceive  rubber  at  1.4  centimeters,  he  has  only  half  normal 
olfaction;  but  in  certain  cases  of  considerable  want  of  olfaction  the 
odor  of  rubber  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  perceived.  Here  he  used 
a  tube  of  "gutta  percha  ammoniacum,"  which  is  twenty-four  times 
more  powerful  as  a  stimulus  than  india  rubber.  It  was  found,  in 
many  cases  of  anosmia,  that  certain  odors  might  be  smelt  to  a  nor- 
mal extent,  whilst  others  barely  stimulated  the  olfactory  organs. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SPECIAL  5EN5E5  (Continued.) 

THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

By  means  of  the  special  sense  of  hearing  the  individual  gains 
knowledge  of  a  kind  differing  from  the  just-mentioned  senses.  It 
does  not  tell  him  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world  by  actual  con- 
tact, as  in  touch  or  taste;  nor  yet  by  particles  of  matter  impinging 
upon  the  exposed  end  of  nerve-filaments,  as  in  the  sense  of  smell. 
In  the  special  sense  of  hearing  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  are  produced  by  wavelike  vibrations  in  the  sur- 
rounding air.  For  the  reception  of  these  vibrations,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  interpreted  and  the  corresponding  impressions  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  special  sense- 
organ  :  the  ear. 

The  Ear. 

The  organ  of  hearing  in  its  greatest  simplicity  may  be  repre- 
sented bv  a  small  membrane  stretched  like  a  drumhead  over  the 
bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  tube  opens  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  so  that  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  enveloping 
atmosphere.  The  membrane  is  so  disposed  that  it  is  readily  thrown 
into  vibrations  when  the  external  air  becomes  imdulatory  as  the 
result  of  vibrations  of  some  body.  Its  vibrations  are  communicated 
to  an  inner  vesicle  that  is  filled  with  a  liquid.  The  liquid  is  like- 
wise thrown  into  waves  whoso  undulations  stinmlate  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  auditory  nerve  which  are  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of 
the  vibrating  vesicle. 

Anatomy. — The  apparatus  for  hearing  is  composed  of  three 
parts:   external  ear,  middle  ear,  and  internal  ear, 

ExTERXAL  Ear. — The  external  ear  is  composed  of  the  auride 
and  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  auricle  has  the  fonn  of  an  irregularly  shaped  shell.  It  is 
composed  of  yellow,  elastic  cartilage  which  is  covered  over  with  skin. 
From  its  shape  one  might  readily  believe  that  the  function  of  the 
auricle  is  to  collect  and  reflect  sound-waves  into  the  auricle :  that  is, 
to  behave  in  the  capacity  of  an  ear-trumpet.     But  it  is  found  that 
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hearing  is  perfectly  normal  in  those  persons  from  whom  the  eiteml 
ear  has  been  removed  by  accident  or  othemise. 

The  fjrlernal  auditory  meatus  and  canal  extend  from  the  concha 
of  the  auricle  to  the  tympanum.  The  canal  is  composed  partly  of 
cartilage  and  partly  of  bone;  the  bony  portion  l>elongii  to  the  tem- 
poral bone.  The  canal  is  lined  by  skin,  which  contains  modified 
nebuceous  and  sudoriferous  gland:-.  By  the  glands  is  secreit-d  ihe 
cerumen,  or  earwax. 

The  internal  end  of  the  auditory  canal  is  bounded  by  an  clliiisnid 
Btructure  which  is  composed  of  three  layers  of  tissue :  the  tijinpaitie 
membrane. 


Fig.  :tO"  ^nia)(riini  of  the  L' 


Siirfafp  of  the  Left  TvniiMinit 


Fiiiirliiin  >.{  the  Kj-lrnml  E<ir. — Siuinil-vilinUions  strike  thf  ex- 
tcrniil  fjir.  s.mi.-  »f  which  f.'o  diivctly  into  the  externjil  auditorv 
lucjitiis.  Thv  irr.';ruliirity  nf  ilir  surfiin>  nf  iji,'  pinnii  nunnits  us  ti> 
jndf.'.'  uM.re  c.rn'cllv  of  the  ilin-cti'ui  ami  thv  intensity  ot  sound.  If 
these  iiT.-iil,irities':ire  lilleil  up  with  w;i\.  Mliile  Ihe  meatus  i-  left 
o|ien.  the  irilerisTty  of  simud  \>  diiuiiii^lied,  iiml  it  is  more  diflieult  ti> 
judfie  of  tile  iliri'i'tiixi.  In  tile  uxliTiiiil  uii-aliis  the  waves  of  sound 
undertT"  a  series  of  rdloctions.  \vhi.-!i  c-nnduet  them  to  the  memhriina 
tympani.  Uy  reiisun  of  the  ol.lii]nity  iiml  curves  of  the  membrana 
tynijiinii,  tlw  snuiiil-wuves  strike  it  in  ;i  ni'jirly  i>er|)endiciilnr  direc- 
tion. The  exieniiil  ear  liiis  for  Its  funelimi  tin'  collection  and  fraus- 
mis.«ion  of  snuuds   fo  the  nieuihrana   tynijiaTii.     The  horse  is  cou- 
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Btantly  moving  his  ears  to  determine  the  direction  of  sounds,  but  in 
man  this  function  is  greatly  subordinated.  The  twisting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  meatus,  and  the  hairs  and  wax  in  the  external  meatus, 
also  keep  out  dust  and  insects. 

Auditory  Field. — Like  the  visual  field,  we  have  an  auditory  field. 
It  is  all  the  points  in  space  from  which  souod-waTes  can  be  collected 
by  the  auricle  and  transmitted  by  the  auditory  canal.  Its  extent 
and  form  depend  upon  the  conformation  of  the  auricle. 

Middle  Ear,  or  Tympanum. — The  tympanum  is  a  space  situ- 
ated within  the  substance  of  the  petrona  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.     It  is  composed  of  two  bony  and  fovr  soft  parts. 


Fig.   308. — TTrnpaoic   Membraoe  and   Auditory  Oaaiclet,  ee«n  from  th« 
Tympanic  Cavity.      (Lasuoib.) 


ol  rautlon  of  audttory  oaiictei.     8,  The  plDloD-wbcel  ■rrangement  benreeo  the 
malleus  Hnd  IncuB. 

The  tu'o  bony  parts  comprise  the  wails  of  the  cavity,  with  the 
mastoid  celts  and  Eustachian  tube;  also  the  ossicles  or  bones  of 
the  car. 

The  soft  slruclvrfs  arc:  (1)  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the 
little  ossicles,  (2)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  (3) 
the  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  (4)  the  membrana  tympani 
and  membrane  of  the  round  window. 

In  otitis  media  pus  may  cause  a  disintegration  of  the  mastoid 
cells,  from  which  it  frequently  extends  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 
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The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  forms  a  dilatation  added  to  the 
auditor}'  canal.  It  has  an  iuternal  wali,  an  external  wall,  and  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  mastoid  cells  communicate  by  a  large  orifiw 
with  the  upper,  back  part  of  the  tympanum.  They  ate  lined 
throughout  with  a  delicate  mucous  membrane. 

The  erUrnal  wall  is  occupied  in  its  greatest  extent  by  an  open- 
ing which  IP  nearly  circular  and  closed  by  the  membrana  tympari. 
The  latter  is  semitransparent,  concave  externally  and  convex  inter- 
nally. To  its  inner  surface  is  attached  the  malleus,  one  of  the  tbiee 
ear  oseicleB. 


Tht.'  iiifcrnnl  iral!  is  ronvrv  iiiid  bus  in  its  central  portion  a 
tul>f'r(-lf  known  as  Hie  pronmnlorii.  Its  base  corresponds  to  the 
orifiin  of  the  rxrlilpa.  The  most  prominent  of  the  grooves  upon  its 
surface  mjirks  the  position  of  the  ntn-e  of  .lurobxon, 

.\bove  the  promonotory  is  found  the  oval  irindoa:  Its  shape  is 
really  rcnifonn;   it  leads  to  the  vestibnlo. 

The  routiil  iriniJoir  is  situated  just  beneath  the  oval  window.  It 
is  closcil  by  a  memlirnno. 

The  ossicles,  which  form  an  articulated  chain,  reach  from  the 
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rnembrana  tympani  to  the  ova!  window.  In  number  they  are  three: 
the  malleus,  or  mallet;  the  incus,  or  anvil ;  and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup. 
The  three  ossicles  form  a  chain  suspended  across  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  the  tym- 
panic membrane;  the  base  of  the  stirrup  is  applied  to  the  oval  win- 
dow. Between  these  two  ossicles  is  suspended  the  incus.  The 
ossicles  have  joints  which  are  lined  with  synovial  membrane;  there 
are  present  suitable  ligaments. 

The  mucous  mevibrane  of  the  tympanum  is  very  thin,  and  either 
white  or  rose-colored.     It  envelops  the  chain  of  ossicles. 


Fig.  310.^ — Scheme  of  the  Organ  o/  Hearing.     (LaXdois.) 


or  the  cochlea,     pt.    Ita   Bcala   [rmpnal.     tl.    Ita   bcbIb  vmUDuII.      F,  VeUlbul«. 

lODg   arrow   IndicaUa   the    line   or    traction    ot    the    tensor    Irmpaiil:     the   abort 
curved  one  that  a(  the  aUpedlua, 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  composed  of  a  bony  and  a  oartilaginous 
part.  The  canal  opens  at  the  anterior  upper  part  of  the  tympanum; 
its  pharyngeal  orifice  is  situated  ten  millimeters  behind  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  nasal  foxsa. 

The  Bony  Labyrinth,  or  Internal  Ear. — This  structure  is 
imbedded  within  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Its  long  axis  lies  in  a  position  parallel  with  that  of  the 
bone.  The  labyrinth  is  composed  of  three  portions:  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea. 
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The  vestibule  is  an  oval,  irregular  cavity,  lying  between  the  tym- 
panum  and  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  semi- 
circular canals  open  from  it  posteriorly  and  the  cochlea  opens  from 
it  anteriorly.  Through  its  outer  wall  it  communicates  with  the  tym- 
panum by  the  oval  window.  The  fovea  hemispherica  and  fovea  hemi- 
elliptica  are  two  depressions  upon  the  inner  and  superior  walls  of 
the  vestibule,  respectively.  They  are  pierced  by  numerous  fora- 
mina; through  the  former  pass  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  branch 
of  the  auditory  nerve;  through  the  latter  foramina  pass  the  branches 
of  the  vesUbular  branch.  Through  the  latter  also  pass  small  veins 
which  communicate  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  in  number.  Thev  are  located 
above  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  tympanum.  From  their  loca- 
tion they  are  named  superior,  posterior,  and  external.     The  canals  lie 

« 

in  three  distinct  planes:  the  first  two  are  vertical,  but  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  one  another;  the  last  is  horizontal. 

Each  canal  is  rather  more  than  half  of  a  circle,  and  forms  at 
one  extremity  a  dilatation  called  the  ampulla.  The  canals  communi- 
cate with  the  vestibule  by  five  openings,  one  of  which  belongs  to  both 
the  superior  and  posterior  canal. 

The  interior  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  is  lined 
with  a  delicate  membrane.  The  cavity  formed  by  this  membrane 
contains  a  fluid  of  serous  nature.  It  is  known  as  the  perihjmph,  by 
reason  of  its  surrounding  a  secondary  structure,  the  labyrinth.  This 
last  structure  consists  of  a  pair  of  saccules  in  the  vestibule,  and  three 
semicircular  saccules  whose  form  is  the  same  as  the  osseous  canals 
containing  them.  This  membranous  labyrinth  comprising  the  sac- 
cules just  mentioned  itself  contains  a  serous  fluid,  the  endolymph. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  the  cochlea:  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  internal 
auditory  meatus,  while  its  apex  is  directed  forward  and  outward. 
The  axis  of  the  cochlea  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  which  it  lies.  The  cochlea 
is  a  tube  of  bone  wound  around  a  central  axis,  each  turn  successively 
rising.  This  bony  tube  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long.  Its 
beginning  is  connected  with  the  fore  part  of  the  vestibule  to  produce 
the  promontory  of  the  tympanum;  it  ends  in  a  closed  extremity 
called  the  infumlihulum.  The  central  axis  just  spoken  of  is  termed 
the  modiolus.     The  apex  of  the  cochlea  is  often  called  the  cupola. 

The  bony  canal  is  divided  into  two  passages,  or  scalw.  by  a 
septum    known    as    the    lamina   spiralis,    which   projects    from   the 
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modiolus.  The  two  Bcalse  communicate  with  one  another  only  at 
the  top  of  the  cochlea,  by  an  opening:  the  hiatus,  or  helicotrema. 
.  That  portion  of  the  cochlear  canal  that  is  above  the  septum  termi- 
nates in  the  vestibule;  hence  acala  veslibuli.  The  lower  portion 
opens  into  the  tympanum  through  the  round  window;  hence  acala 
tympani. 

The  membranouB  portion  of  the  septum,  or  lamina  spiralis,  con- 
Bists  of  two  layers:  The  superior  layer  is  the  mtmhTane  of  Corti,  or 
memhrana  teetoria;  the  other  is  the  menibrana  basilaris.  These  two 
membranes  are  placed  parallel  with  one  another  to  contain  between 
them  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  latter  rests  upon  the  basilar  mem- 
brane. 


Fig.  311, — Scheme  of  the  Labyrinth  and  Terrainatiotis  of  the  Auditor? 
Serve.      (  Laiidois.  ) 


I.  TrHMTene  lectlon  ot  a  turn  ol  Ibe  cocblea. 

II.  Ampulla  of  a  ■pm  I  circular  canal,    o,  p,  Audllorr  c 
Itb  a  One  hair.    T.  Otoltlba. 

III.  Scbeme  at  tbe  buman  labyrlnlb, 

IV.  Scbeme  ol  a  bird's  labrrlDth. 


The  bony  portion  of  the  septum  has,  upon  its  superior  external 
surface,  a  denticulated,  cartilaginous  substance  called  the  lamina  derv- 
ticulata.  From  the  superior  surface  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  and 
internal  to  the  lamina  denticulata,  exists  a  delicate  membrane,  the 
memhraM  of  Reisxner.  This  membrane  divides  the  scala  vestibuli 
into  two  passageways,  one  of  which  is  the  ducliiH  cochlearis.  It  con- 
tains the  essential  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  of  the  cochlea: 
the  organ  of  Corti.     It  forms  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  a  closed  sac  consisting  of  semi- 
circular canals,  a  vestibular  portion,  and  the  membranous  part  of 
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the  lamina  spiralis.  The  vestibular  portion  coneiste  of  an  expanded 
body,  the  utrkk,  and  a  smaller  body,  the  saccule.  Within  these  com- 
partments are  two  calcareous  bodies:  the  otoliths.  The  vestibular 
filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  ampullie, 
utricle,  and  saccule.  In  the  first  the  fibers  terminate  in  elevations 
called  crista'  acvstica;  in  the  last  two  they  end  as  oval  plates. — 
macula, — colored  by  yellow  pigment. 

Organ,  of  Corti. — The  organ   of  Corti  contains  the  following 
elements : — 


Fig.  312.— Sei'lioii  throiigli  tlip  l"ncoilo<l  Cochlpa  i 
the  Termiiinl  Nerve  AppHriitiis  of  tlie  Cofhlea  (II). 
Hense\.) 

HI.,  SlapPB, 


Hue 


b:   Bfls 


,   Cyilud 


.    DeiWr 


1.  Archi-s  of  Cnrii. — They  are  formed  of  an  internal  and  external 
pillar  whose  ]ii'(lfstals  rejit  upon  the  Iwisilar  membrane.  The  arches 
intercept  the  canal  of  Corti. 

2,  Iiderniil  .iiidifory  Crlh. — Inward  from  the  internal  pillar  of 
Corti  is  found  n  layer  of  auditory  cells.  These  cells  contain  nuclei, 
while  their  superior  extremities  terminate  in  a  plateau  having  long 
ciliated  prolongations;  their  inferior  extremities  are  in  relation  with 
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-the   basilar  membrane   and   axis-cylinder  of   the   terminal  cochlear 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve, 

3.  A  Granular  Layer  composed  of  rounded  cells. 

4.  Cells  in  the  sulcus  spiralis  which  are  cubical  in  shape. 

5.  The  External  Auditory  Cells,  whose  structure  and  arrange- 
ment are  very  similar  to  the  internal  cells  just  mentioned. 

6.  The  Cells  of  Deiters,  Ilensen,  and  Claudius,  which  make  a 
prominence  upon  the  interior  of  the  cochlear  canal. 


Fig.  313. — Section  of  tlie  Ductus  Cochlenris  and  the  Organ  of  Corti, 
(After  Landois.) 


K.  Inner,  ud  P.  outer,  hair-cells,  n.  Nerve-flbrlU 
I.  Supporting  cella.  d.  Cells  In  tbe  buIcui  aplralla.  t, 
'i.  Corn,  membraDe  of  Cortl.  or  the  membraas  tectorla. 
ularla.    H,  O,  Cetli  fllllni  up  the  apace  near  the  outar 


7.  Reticular  Membrane. — The  niembrana  reticularis  is  formed 
by  the  superior  extremity  of  the  cells  of  Deiters,  It  possesses  lacune 
which  allow  the  passage  of  cilia  of  the  cells. 

8.  The  Membrane  of  Corit,  or  membrana  tectoria,  is  a  soft,  thick 
membrane  which  covers  the  spiral  groove  and  organ  of  Corti.  Be- 
neath it  adheres  to  the  cilia  of  the  auditory  cells. 

Auditory  Nerve. — The  auditory  nerve  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
cochlear,  the  hearing  part,  and  the  vestibular,  the  tonus  part.  The 
cochlear  part  arises  in  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea,  and,  like  ft 
posterior  root  ganglion,  sends  a  branch  to  the  auditory  cells  in  the 
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organ  of  Corti  and  a  central  branch  to  the  cochlear  nucleus  in  the 
jtiedulla.  The  cochlear  nucleus  consists  of  two  parts:  the  accesson 
nucleus  and  the  tuberculura  acusticum.  Hence  the  first  neuron  es- 
tends  from  the  spiral  ganglion  to  the  cochlear  nucleus;  then  the 
two  divisions  of  the   cochlear  nucleus — the   accessory  nucleus  and 
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Fig.   314.— Connix'tiona  of  Cwlilca  with  CetitrBl   Xen-oim   Syst 

(Paton.) 
rmh.R.   CoohltHr  root  ot  ftgbtli   nrrve.     X.Arr,   Tubcroulum  BruBllcu 


tiilierculuiii  aciistiiuiii — send  out  nouraxons  tn  ilie  superior  olive; 
here  tliev  are  wcond  neurons.  The  superior  <ilive  sends  out  neurasons 
to  the  liUoral  fillet :  here  the  third  neuraxona  make  up  chiefly  the 
iateral-iillft  fibers.  These  po  to  the  posterior  corpora  quadripeinina 
and  finally  arc  connected  with  the  seat  of  hearing  in  the  first  tem- 
poral convolution. 

The  vestibular  root  arises  in  Scarpa's  jrangi ion-cells  of  the  laby- 
rinth and  goes  to  the  vestibular  nucleus;. 
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The  vestibular  Ducleus  is  composed  of  the  medial,  the  lateral, 
Deitere's,  the  superior,  or  Bechterew's,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
lending  root.  There  are  connections  between  the  nucleus  of 
ters  and  the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  cerebellum.     Deitera's  nucleus 


4t  C.O.I' 
I...-'' 


.<' 


Canals  Hitli  Central  Xervoua 
Paton.  ) 
'.  Bending  flbcra  lo  C.B  (cerebrum)  and 


mnected  with  the  vestibiilo-spinal  tract  wliicli  runs  down  the  cord 
he  anterior  hnrns.  Fibers  from  the  cerebellar  nuclei  go  by  the 
jrior  cerebellar  peduncle  and   the  red  nucleus,  and  end  in   the 
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cortex  of  the  parietal  and  central  convolutions.  Some  fibers  from 
the  nucleus  of  Deiters  and  of  Bechterew  go  by  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal bundle  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye.  (See 
equilibratory  center  of  Mills.) 

The  cochlear  nerve  is  the  nerve  concerned  in  hearing. 

The  vestibular  nerve  is  the  nerve  concerned  in  equilibration.  It 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  hearing. 

Membrana   Tympani, — The   membrana   tjnipani    is    an  elastic, 
very  vascular  membrane,  which  protects  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
middle  ear  against  the  action  of  cold  coming  in  from  the  external 
ear.    It  is  also  specially  endowed  with  a  specific  sensibility  for  the 
contact  of  special  agents,  as  the  scratchings  of  an  insect  on  its  surface 
cause  a  peculiar  auditory  sensation.     The  membrana  tympani  is  of 
variable  size,  according  to  the  species  of  animal,  and  is  adapted  to 
receive  low  and  high  sounds.     It  is  of  circular  form,  and  attached 
by  its  borders  upon  a  bony  circle,  the  tjTnpanic  circle.    Its  direction 
is  peculiar.     It  cuts  obliquely   the   axis   of   the   external   auditory 
meatus  and  this  obliquity  is  favorable  to  the  impact  of  sound-waves. 
It  is  depressed  and  becomes  prominent  in  the  middle,  having  the 
arrangement  of  a  depressed  cone.     Under  the  shock  of  sound-waves 
the  membrana  tympani  vibrates  for  all  sounds  in  the  range  of  per- 
ceptible sounds.     Its  vibration  can  be  measured  by  a  water  mano- 
meter inserted  into  the  external  auditory  canal. 

Accommodation  of  Membrana  Tympani, — Since  the  membrana 
tympani  vibrates  in  unison  with  all  the  external  sounds  which  strike 
it,  it  is  inferrable  that  there  is  a  means  capable  of  regulating  the 
tension  of  this  membrane.  The  shape  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  transforming  weak  movements  of  wide 
amplitude  into  strong  ones  of  \nde  compass.  For  it  is  not  simply  a 
depressed  cone,  but  the  radii  are  slightly  curved  with  the  convexity 
outNvard,  a  shape  mainly  caused  by  the  elastic  fibers  maintaining  a 
tension  On  its  inner  surface,  these  being  most  numerous  toward  the 
circumference.  The  j)rincij)al  regulator  of  the  tension  is  the  tensor 
tympani.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  has  no  definite  funda- 
mental tone;  it  vibrates  indifferentlv  to  everv  sound.  The  mem- 
brana  tymj)ani  is  tense  for  high  sounds  and  rela.xed  for  low  sounds, 

hut  these  chan<res  in  tension  are  chieflv  for  the  intensitv  of  sound 

•^  »■  » 

rather  than  their  height,  so  as  to  offer  a  resistance  to  the  shock  of 
sound-waves  and  obviate  the  effect  of  this  shock  upon  the  deep  and 
delicate  structure  of  the  ear. 

The  adherence  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  handle  of  the 
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malleus^  which  follows  its  movements^  causes  its  vibrations  to  meet 
^with  considerable  resistance.     This  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the 
^brations,  and  prevents  also  the  continued  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane after  an  external  vibration  has  ceased,  so  that  a  soimd  is  not 
lieard  much  longer  than  the  moment  when  the  exciting  cause  ceases. 
The  tensor  tympani  at  its  base  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  is  inserted  into  the  malleus  near  its  root.    The  membrana 
tympani  has  the  handle  of  the  malleus  inserted  into  its  layers;  and 
as  the  malleus  and  incus  move  around  an  axis  passing  through  the 
neck  of  the  malleus  from  before  backward,  the  action  of  the  tensor 
tympani   is   to   pull   the   membrana   tympani   inwards   toward   the 
tympanic  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  the  meridians  of  which 
are  not  straight,  but  curved  with  the  convexity  outwards.     This 
making  tense  and  relaxing  the  membrana  tympani   is  a  kind   of 
accommodating   apparatus    for   receiving   and    transmitting   sounds 
of  different  pitch.     With   different  tensions  it  will  respond  more 
readily  to  sounds  of  one  pitch  than  to  sounds  of  another. 

The  tensor  tympani  receives  its  motor  fibers  from  the  fifth  by 
the  otic  ganglion,  and  its  movements  are  purely  refiex. 

The  stapedius  muscle  is  innervated  by  the  facial  and  exercises 
an  antagonistic  action  to  the  tensor  tympani.  The  stapedius  draws 
the  stapes  outward,  whilst  the  tensor  tympani  tends  to  press  the 
stapes  into  the  oval  window.  The  two  antagonistic  muscles  are  able 
to  combine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  modify  the  length  of  the  chain 
of  ossicles,  and  give  an  amplitude  variable  to  the  vibrations. 

Hensen  has  proved  that  these  muscles  are  reflexly  kept  in  a  state 
of  adjustment  by  the  pitch  of  sound. 

Transmission  of  Sound  Wares  in  the  Middle  Ear. — The  normal 
and  regular  means  of  transmission  of  sounds  is  by  the  chain  of  ossi- 
cles, but  it  can  take  place  by  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
or  by  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

The  ossicles  of  the  middle  ear  form,  by  the  articulations  which 
unite  them,  a  broken  but  rigid  chain  between  the  membrana  tympani 
and  the  oval  window.  This  chain  of  bones  is  not  always  in  the  same 
state,  for  the  combined  action  of  the  two  muscles  modifies  the  length 
and  rigidity  of  the  chain.  Pollitzer,  by  means  of  very  fine  pens,  has 
been  able  to  register  the  movements  of  the  bones.  In  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  auditory  meatus,  as  with  the  pneumatic  speculum, 
there  is  no  danger  of  pulling  the  stapes  out  of  the  oval  window,  for 
the  incus  only  follows  the  malleus  for  a  certain  distance,  the  latter 
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completing  its  motion  by  gliding  in  the  joint.  The  destruction  of  the 
chain  of  bones  does  not  necessarily  cause  deafness^  any  more  than 
perforation  of  the  membrana  tympanic  as  long  as  the  stapes  is  pre- 
served. If  the  stapes  is  torn  out  there  is  deafness,  because  the  peri- 
lymph escapes  into  the  middle  ear  and  it  is  not  able  to  transmit 
sound-waves  to  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  bones  of  the  head  also  conduct  sounds,  as  is  easily  proTed 
by  closing  the  ears  with  your  fingers  and  putting  a  watch  between 
the  teeth.  The  intervention  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sounds  is  made  use  of  in  the  audiphone  for  the  deaf, 
where  a  rod,  which  terminates  in  a  large  disk  spread  out  to  receive 
sounds,  is  held  between  the  teeth. 

Transmission  of  Sounds  by  the  Air  in  the  Middle  Ear. — In  the 
normal  state  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tympanic  cavity  plays  an  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  transmission  of  sound-waves,  but  its  interven- 
tion is  inevitable  when  the  chain  of  ossicles  has  been  destroyed.   It 
is  probable  that  it  conveys  the  sound  to  the  round  window. 

Eustachian  Tube. — The  air  enclosed  in  the  middle  ear  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  with  the  external  air  by 
the  intermittent  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  extends  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  pharynx.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  opened  in  each  act  of  deglutition,  by  the  salpingo-pharyngeus 
and  the  dilator  tubal  muscles.  If  the  air  is  enclosed  in  the  tympanic 
cavity,  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  blood  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off,  but  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  oxygen  reinoved,  so  that  the  total  quantity  of  gases  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity  is  reduced,  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  the  membrana  t\Tn- 
pani,  on  account  of  the  vacnuini,  presses  upon  the  chain  of  ossicles, 
which  are  immobilized  and  do  not  readily  transmit  any  vibrations. 
By  a  forced  exj)iration.  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  fol- 
lowed hy  an  act  of  deglutition,  air  may  be  driven  into  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  a  crackling  noise  will  be  heard.  This  is  Valsalva's  positive 
ex])erinicnt.  A  forced  inspiration  accompanied  by  deglutition  will 
draw  air  fn^n  the  cavity,  again  causing  a  crackling  noise,  the  nega- 
tive c.x})orinient  of  Valsalva.  In  the  positive  experiment  of  Valsalva 
the  meinhrana  tvnipani  bulges  outward :  in  the  negative  experiment 
it  hulges  inward :  and  in  both,  from  the  extreme  tension  of  the  mem- 
brane, ther(»  is  a  ])artial  deafness  for  high-pitched  sounds. 

Permanent  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube  bv  catarrhal  condi- 
tions  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness.  Closure  of  the  tube, 
except  in  deglutition,  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound-waves 
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in  the  middle  ear.  Dcglutitions  periodically  open  the  Eustaehian  tube 
and  form  an  auxiliary  function  to  that  of  hearing.  These  acta  follow 
each  other  at  short  intenals  and  are  repeated  often  during  the  day, 
even  during  sleep. 

In  a  deep  mine  where  the  atmosphere  is  considerably  more  dense 
than  that  on  the  surface,  the  uninitiated  is  instructed  to  swallow 
every  few  minutes.  By  so  doing  he  maintains  an  equable  pressure 
upon  both  sides  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  secretory  nerve  of  the  submaxillary  gland  la  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  passes  through  the  middle  ear  and  may  be  considered 
08  a  proof  of  the  functional  unit}  which  belongs  to  the  salivary  secre- 
tion und  hearing. 


Fig.   316.— I.  The  Mechanics  of  the  Auditory  Obs 
BOLTZ.)     II.  Section  of  the  Middle  Lar      (Ml'.k 


:,  Malleui.     h,  Ii 


1  tympaul      C 


Movemenis  of  the  Ossides. — To  the  tjTiipanic  membrane  is  at- 
tached the  handle  of  the  malleus,  whilst  projecting  above  the  edge 
of  the  membrane,  into  the  t^Tnpanic  cavity,  is  the  head  of  the  bone. 
Helmholtz  states  that  the  malleus-incus  articulation,  in  its  action, 
may  be  compared  with  the  points  of  the  Breguet  watch-keys,  which 
have  rows  of  interlocking  teeth  which  offer  scarcely  any  resistance 
to  revolution  in  one  direction,  but  allow  no  revolution  in  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  handle  of  the  malleus  moves  inward  toward  the 
tympanic  cavity,  the  incus  and  its  long  process,  which  is  parallel  with 
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the  handle  of  the  malleus,  also  passes  inward,  from  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  malleus  pulls  the  articulating  surface  of  the  incus  out- 
ward.    The  long  process  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
vibrate  in  the  same  direction.     When  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
moves  inward  it  gives  an  impression  to  the  stapes,  with  which  it 
articulates  almost  at  right  angles.     The  stapes  cannot  be  torn  out 
of  the  oval  window  by  the  Sigl6  pneumatic  speculum  when  the  tym- 
panic membrane  is  drawn  outward,  as  the  incus  only  follows  the 
malleus  for  a  certain  distance,  the  malleus  sliding  in  the  joint  to 
complete  its  motion.     The  malleus  and  incus  are  fixed  by  ligaments 
in  such  a  way  that  motion  is  only  possible  in  to-and-fro  vibrations 
around  the  so-called  axis  of  rotation,  one  end  of  which  is  found  at 
the  origin  of  the  anterior  part   of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
malleus,  and  the  other  end  in  the  short  process  of  the  incus.    The 
ossicles  of  the  ear  act  like  a  compound  lever;   the  short  process  of 
the  incus  is  the  fulcrum ;  ihe  power  is  applied  to  the  umbo,  in  which 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  ends ;    and  the  resistance  is  the  base  of 
the  stapes.     The  length  of  the  handle  below  the  axis  of  the  malleus 
is  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  head  above  the  axis.     But  the 
range  of  excursion  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  handle  and  drum- 
head, whilst  the  power  of  movement  of  the  head  of  the  malleus  will 
be  one  and  one-half  times  more  than  that  of  the  handle.     By  this 
means,  according  to  Helmholtz,  vibrations  are  diminished  in  extent 
but  increased  in  force.     The  chain  of  ossicles  vibrates  as  a  whole, 
and  not  by  molecular  vibration.     The  tympanic  membrane  is  twenty 
times  the  size  of  the  oval  window;  hence  the  movement  of  the  mem- 
))rane  of  the  oval  window  is  smaller  in  extent,  but  about  thirty  times 
greater  in  power.     When  sound  impinges  against  the  t}Tnpanum,  the 
tympanic  membrane  moves  inward  with  the  attached  handle  of  the 
malleus,  and  the  head  of  the  malleus  moves  outward.     The  incus  fol- 
lows those  movemonts:  the  body  of  the  incus  swings  outward  and  the 
long  process  moves  inward,  which  pushes  the  stapes  into  the  oval 
window. 

Thus  the  ossicles  and  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  do  not  form  a 
mass  vibrating  independently,  but  as  one  body. 

Tensor  Tympani. — The  tensor  tympani  reflex  has  its  sensory 
nerves  from  the  trigeminus  and  its  motor  nerve  from  the  same  source. 
When  one  tensor  tympani  contracts,  the  tensor  of  the  opposite  side 
also  contracts. 

In  rare  cases  the  tensor  t^mipani  is  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
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A  man  whc  is  absolutely  deaf  in  one  ear  has  great  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  direction  of  sound. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  student  that  all  of  the  spaces  and  com- 
partments of  the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  are  filled  with  perilymph, 
and  that  in  this  fluid  float  saccules  containing  endolymph  fluid.  So 
intimately  are  all  of  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth  associated  that  any 
vibration  of  its  contained  fluid  at  one  part  is  promptly  propagated 
to  every  other  portion.  The  vibrations  of  the  fluid  striking  upon 
the  tiny  nerve-filaments  act  'as  stimulants  whose  impressions  are 
carried  to  the  center  of  hearing,  where  the  impressions  are  recog- 
nized as  sound. 

To  epitomize:  The  sonorous  waves  collected  by  the  auricle  to 
pass  through  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  along  its  canal  strike 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  It  becomes  tense, 
vibrates  in  unison,  and  then  communicates  its  vibrations  through  the 
ossicles  and  contained  air  in  the  tympanum  to  the  oval  window. 

From  here  the  vibrations  are  carried  over  the  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  labyrinth  to  the  perilymph.  From  this  the  vibra- 
tions are  transmitted  through  the  membranous  walls  of  the  sacculus 
to  the  endolymph.  Vibrations  also  pass  from  the  vestibule  to  the 
scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and,  through  the  helicotrema,  descend- 
ing the  scala  tympani,  end  as  an  impulse  against  the  membrane  of 
the  round  window. 

Most  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  contain  a  "specially  modi- 
fied epithelium"  for  the  reception  of  the  particular  kind  of  stimulus 
peculiar  to  each  other.  Nor  is  the  sense  of  hearing  different  from 
the  others.  It  also  has  its  tissues  representing  "specially  modified 
epithelium"  in  which  lie  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  These  tissues  are  so  constituted  that  they  receive  the  "waves 
of  sound"  which  generate  auditory  impulses  in  the  auditory  nerve. 
These  last,  when  conveyed  to  the  brain,  are  developed  into  auditory 
sensations. 

The  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  produce  condensation  and  rare- 
faction of  the  enveloping  atmosphere.  That  is,  there  are  developed 
waves  whose  particles  vibrate  longitudinally.  These  waves  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  sound-waves. 

Normally,  then,  the  auditory  nerve  may  be  stimulated  by  sonor- 
ous vibrations  which  set  into  motion  the  end-filaments  of  the  acous- 
tic nerve.  The  filaments  are  distributed  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  upon  the  membranous  expansions  of  the 
Oi<^hlea,  and  in  the  semicircular  canals.     The  excitement  of  the  fila- 
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ments  is  really  mechanical  in  nature,  due  to  the  wavelike  motion  of 
the  serous  fluid  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

It  is  common  to  divide  auditory  stimuli  into  those  which  are 
caused  by  noises  and  those  caused  by  musical  sounds.  It  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  musical  sounds  that  the  vibrations  which  form  them  are 
periodical  and  that  they  recur  at  regukr  intervals.  WTien  neither 
of  these  two  conditions  is  present,  there  results  a  noise.  From  the 
sensory  impulses  to  which  the  several  vibrations  give  rise  are  gen- 
erated our  sensations  of  noise  or  of  sound. 

To  produce  a  sensation  certain  conditions  in  the  excitation  of 
the  auditory  nerve  are  necessary. 

The  sound-wave  must  exist  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  it  must 
not  be  greater  than  Vso  ^^^  1^*^  ^^^^  V40000  second.     In  the  piano 
the  lowest  base  (C,  33  vibrations)  and  the  highest  treble  (C,  4224 
vibrations)   exist.     A   certain  number  of  impulses  must   be  made 
within  a  given  interval  of  time  to  excite  a  sensation  of  tone.    The 
lower  limit  is  about  30  vibrations,  the  upper  limit  about  40,000,  per 
second.     Visual  sensations  separated  by  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  second 
are  fused,  but  auditory  sensations  separated  by  Viss  second  remain 
distinct. 

Theory  of  Hearing. — If  you  sing  a  note  into  a  piano,  the  cords 
of  the  piano  tuned  for  this  note  only  respond.  Now  the  basilar 
membrane  is  supposed,  like  a  harp,  to  represent  a  series  of  cords 
which,  like  the  piano-strings,  respond  to  the  sounds  striking  them. 
This  membrana  basilaris  is  striated  in  a  radiating  direction,  and 
these  striations  increase  as  it  ascends  toward  the  helicotrema.  Un- 
like the  harp,  the  cords  arc  joined  togetlier  by  their  edges;  but,  as 
they  are  stretched  only  in  a  radiating  direction,  they  can  vibrate  as 
tlioiigh  they  were  separate  cords.  Now,  the  cords  are  very  short, 
being  at  most  not  over  ^/^.^  inch  in  length;  so  that  they  would  be 
expi'cted  only  to  vibrate  for  liigh  sounds;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  cords  are  weighted  with  the  arches  and  cells  of 
Corti,  wliich  lower  their  sound.  Hence  we  have  a  series  of  cords  in 
the  hasihir  membrane  vibrating  separately  to  musical  sounds.  We 
know  tliat  tliero  are  in  man  about  3000  arches  of  Corti,  and  as  at  least 
two  of  tlie  cords  correspond  to  an  arch  of  Corti,  we  have  6000  cords. 
Now,  ihe  scale  of  musical  sounds  extends  to  seven  octaves,  and  we 
have  400  arches  of  Corti  to  1  octave.  In  1  octave  there  are  12  semi- 
tones, and  we  have*  <)f)  cords  corresponding  to  a  semitone;  so  that 
we  have  suflicient  cords  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  all  possible  musical 
sounds. 
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When  the  sound-vaves  vibrate  the  cells  of  Corti  they  make  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve  vibrate,  becauee  they  are  in 
relation  with  the  cells  of  Corti.  The  analysis  of  sounds  takes  place 
in  the  brain. 

Binannl  Aaditios. — The  hearing  of  a  single  sound  with  both 
ears  may  be  due  to  habit  or  to  the  connection  in  the  nerve-centera 
of  the  fibers  connected  with  both  ears.  Undoubtedly  binaural  audi- 
tion facilitates  our  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  sound,  since  each 
ear  has  its  own  axis  and  direction. 


Fig.  317. — Schema  o(  the  Semicircular  Canals,  the   Posterior  Part  of 
the  Skull  Removed.    {Hedos,  after  Ewald.) 


We  combine  binauricular  audition,  just  as  we  judge  of  the  relief 
of  objects  in  binocular  vision  (stereoscopic  vision),  to  determine  the 
direction  of  sounds.  The  tympanic  membrane  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  organ  of  pressure-sense  by  variations  of  air-pressure,  even 
when  sound-sensations  are  not  produced. 

A  blind  man  has  been  able  to  state  correctly  that  he  has  passed 
a  fence,  and  whether  it  be  of  solid  board  or  of  open  picket.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  the  outward  organ  of  pressure- 
sense,  by  which  we  know  more  or  less  the  position  of  objects  inde- 
pendent of  the  sensations  of  sipht  and  licaring.  The  air  is  in  endless 
movement,  and  its  waves,  striking  against  various  objects,  must  be 
impinged  against  the  drumhead  with  au  intensity  dependent  upon 
their  position  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  bodies  reflecting  it. 
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Auditory  Soonds. — AH  auditory  sensatioDB  are  immediately  re- 
ferred to  the  external  air.  When  your  head  is  immersed  in  water, 
then  the  auditory  senBations  are  not  projected  externally,  but  aeem 
to  arise  in  the  ear. 

Anditory  Jndgment. — The  auditory  eesBationa  inform  us  of  the 
nature,  distance,  and  relative  situation  of  bodies.  The  judgmentfi 
draw  their  exactness  from  associations  established  in  previous  ei- 
periences  between  those  of  hearing  and  the  other  senseB.  When  we 
hear  a  particular  instrument,  the  sensation  we  experience  calls  up  a 
picture  of  all  its  qualities  which,  from  our  past  experience,  we  know 
belong  to  that  instrument.     The  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  a 
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body  by  its  sciiind  results  from  thousands  of  experiences  between  audi- 
tory impressions  of  that  body  and  the  visual  impressions.  The  auricle 
has  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  direction  of 
sounds,  causing  an  inequality  of  impressions  which  strike  the  two 
ears. 

Semicircular  Canals. — The  semicircular  canals  are,  through  the 
vestibular  ucrve  and  the  cerebellum,  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  prescnation  of  equilibrium.  When  in  a  pigeon  the  horizontal 
canals  are  divided,  the  head  moves  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left,  with  nystagmus  and  a  tendency  to  revolve  on  its  vertical  axis. 
When  the  inferior  vertical  or  posterior  canals  are  divided,  the  head 
oscillates  from  front  to  rear;  the  animal  has  a  tendency  to  fall  back- 
ward.    A  section  of  the  superior  vertical  canal  causes  the  head  to 
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oscillate  from  front  to  rear,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  forward.  A  eeo- 
tion  of  all  the  canals  is  followed  by  contortions  of  the  most  bisarre 
nature.  After  a  destruction  of  all  the  canals  the  animal  cannot  main- 
tain  his  equilibrium. 

Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  man  in  disease  of  the 
semicircular  canals,  known  as  M^ni^re's  vertigo.  In  the  iixed  position 
of  the  head  there  is  equilibrium,  but  with  each  movement  the  vary'r 
ing  tension  of  the  liquid  in  the  ampulla  changes  and  irritates  the 
hair-cells. 

The  horizontal,  semicircular  canals  form  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with 
an  ampulla  at  each  end.  In  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  right,  the 
endol^-mph  in  the  ampulla  of  the  right  horizontal  canal  will  acciunu- 


Fig.  319. — Twisting  of  the  Head  of  tt  Pigeon  twenty  days  after 
removal  of  atl  the  semi -circular  canaU  on  the  right  side.  (Ewald, 
J.  R.)  (From  Tigerstedt's  "Human  Physiology,"  copyright,  1906,  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

late  in  the  ampulla  because  the  membranous  canal  is  very  narrow. 
This  will  cause  a  high  pressure  in  the  ampulla. 

These  ampullae  and  canals  are,  then,  sensory  organs,  and  give  the 
animal  an  idea  of  the  position  of  his  head  in  space,  Xow,  as  the  canals 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  according  to  the  three  dimensions  in 
space,  their  section  makes  the  animal  unable  to  know  the  position 
of  his  head  and  thus  produces  vertigo.  Cyon's  theory  that  the  semi- 
circular canals  give  us  a  scries  of  unconscious  sen^tions  as  to  the 
position  of  our  heads  in  space.  (See  cerebellum.) 

Ewald  holds  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
tonus  by  means  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  that  injury  to  them 
affects  those  muscles  whose  movements  are  most  delicate,  such  as 
those  of  the  eye  and  larynx.  The  loss  of  tonus  may  be  explained  for 
some  of  the  muscles  by  disturbances  in  the  reflex  arc  of  the  vestibular 
nerve,  Deiter^'s  nucleus,  and  the  vostibulo-spinal   tract.     Here  is  a 
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reSex  between  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  muscles  of  the  body 
innervated  by  the  antorior  home  which  have  the  restibulo^pinal 
tract  connected  with  them. 

The  fibers  froAi  Deitcrs*s  nucleus  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle;  hence  the 
nucleus  of  Deiters  may  be  a  reflex  center,  with  the  semicircular  canal 
on  one  side  and  the  fibers  from  Deitere's  nucleus  to  the  motor  Dudei 
for  the  eye-muselea  on  the  other  side.  Destruction  of  the  semicircular 
canals  would  thus  cause  loss  of  tonus  in  the  eye-muscles. 


Fig.  320. — Position  of  Pigeon's  Head  after  removal  of  all  the  teini- 
circular  canals  on  Imtli  gidea.  (Ewalo,  J.  R.)  (From  Tigpret«dt'a 
"Human  Phtsiology."  copyri);1it,   190S,  hy   D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

A  ZO-iram  lead  ball  faaleDed  to  beak  icttb  vax,  wbirb  caaaot  be  mored,  owlac 

to  wrakopsi  a(  the  roincL*«  af  tbe  neck. 

ITtricului  and  Sacculut. — The  utriculiis  and  saccuhis.  small  sacs, 
also  foiitiiin  liair-cells,  and  lying  among  them  are  the  otoliths,  con- 
sisting of  iTvslals  f)f  cak-ium  carbonate.  Brener  states  that  these  sacs 
give  lis  in  fori  (lilt  i(in  wlii'n  the  head  in  jit  rest  and  when  it  is  making 
plow  rotary  nuivciiieiits.  Tims  they  aid  llio  function  nf  the  semicir- 
cular canals.     In  tills  view,  the  otoliths  iiieehanically  stimulate  the 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SPECIAL  5EN5ES  (Concluded.) 

VISION. 

Those  bodies  are  said  to  be  luminous  which  especially  affect  the 
organ  of  vision.  Some  are  luminous  in  themselves,  others  become 
so  by  reflection.  Since  there  is  no  direct  contact  between  the  visual 
apparatus  and  the  object  which  makes  the  impression,  and  since  the 
distance  which  separates  them  is  often  infinite,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  particular  intervening  agent  between  the 
center  of  radiation  and  the  eye.    This  agent  is  ether. 

How  Does  Light  Transmit  Itself? — The  accepted  theory  to-day 
ivith  regard  to  its  propagation  is  the  undulatory,  or  wave,  theory. 
Its  doctrines  make  light,  like  heat  and  sound,  a  mode  of  motion. 

A  luminous  body  is  one  whose  particles  are  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
That  they  may  give  rise  to  a  luminous  impression  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  transmitted  to  the  eye.  Ordinarily  the  atmospheric  air  is  the 
usual  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding 
body  to  our  ears.  However,  a  luminous  body  does  not  become  invisi- 
ble in  a  vacuum,  as  does  a  sounding  body  become  inaudible.  Hence, 
there  must  be  supposed  the  existence  of  a  highly  elastic  medium  that 
pervades  all  spaces  and  all  bodies.  To  this  especial  medium  luminous 
bodies  communicate  their  vibrations  to  be  transmitted  with  enormous 
velocity.     This  medium  is  known  to  physicists  as  ether. 

Suppose  a  luminous  body  isolated  in  a  gas  or  suspended  in  a 
vacuum ;  it  will  be  visible  in  all  directions.  Imagine,  also,  a  point  of 
space  lighted  up  by  its  radiations.  The  line  which  joins  this  point 
to  one  of  the  elements  of  the  luminous  body  represents  the  direction  of 
a  ray  of  light.  So  long  as  no  obstruction  intervenes  the  ray  of  light 
]mrsues  an  even,  straight  course.  Sliould,  however,  a  mirror  inter- 
cept its  path,  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  be  bemt  out  of  its  regular 
course.  That  is,  it  is  reflected.  In  all  cases  of  reflection  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  "the  angle  of  reflection  always  equals  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence." 

Again,  the  passage  of  light  through  transparent  media  of  various 
densities  presents  peculiarities:  its  straight  course  is  modified — 
broken.  To  convey  a  conception  of  this  phenomenon  the  term  re- 
fraction  is  used. 

(789) 
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The  organ  of  eight,  the  eye,  Ib  constructed  upon  the  principles  of 
the  camera  obscura.  In  the  latter  the  collecting  lens  unites  the  light 
impressions  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus  to  form  upon  the  ground- 
glass  plate  a  diminished  and  reversed  image  of  external  objects. 

Strnotnre,— 'The  eye  ia  composed  of  three  concentric  coals  {stit- 
rolic,  choroid,  and  retina),  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors  and  the 
crystalline  lens. 


Fig.  321.— Diagrnm  of  a  Horizontal  Swllon  through  the  Human  Ev-e. 
(Yko.) 

1.  Cornea.  2.  SclfroClc.  3,  Choroid.  4.  Clliar)'  pracoe8i>9.  i.  SuspeDwrr 
llgampnl  at  Irna.  6,  So-callpd  poslorior  chamber  Uetwetn  Iris  and  Ifni.  ", 
IrlB.     8,    Optle    nerve,     i',    EaCraDce  of  cerebral  urter/   ot  relloa.      S',    Cenlnl 

14.  CliTular  veuDUB  sinus  which  Ilea  arouad  the  cornea,     a-a,   Anlera-poiieTlor 
axis  or  bulb,    b-b.  Transverse  axis  of  bulb. 

The  fjr.^l.  or  outside,  cont  of  the  eve  is  opaque  in  nil  of  its  parts 
except  a  small  anterior  segment.  This  arcii,  which  is  about  one-siitb 
of  the  entire  ciri'uinlVreniv.  is  perfectly  trnnspan'nt.  The  dcniie. 
opaque  part  is  known  as  the  sclerotic:  the  transparent  portion  is  the 
comen,  which  is  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  sclerotic  is  thiekcst  behind,  in  the  neijrhborhond  of  the  part 
pien-ed  by  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  placed  nliout  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
inside  of  (he  antero-pnaterior  nx'is.     The  sclerotic  thins  a  little  as  it 
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passes  forward,  and  is  weakest  about  two  lines  from  the  cornea;  the 

anterior  portion  again  increases  in  thickneES. 

CoBNEA. — It  is  joined  to  the  sclerotic  coat  by  direct  coDtinuity 

of  IJBaiie.  The  tissue  of  the  cornea  absorbs  water  readily  and  becomes 
opaque  after  death.  The  cornea  has  five  layers.  The  frst,  or  anterior. 
epithelial  layer  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells;  the 
deepest  are  cylindrical,  which  pass  over  into  the  lower  polygonal 
cells,  which,  on  the  surface,  become  flat,  nucleated  cells.  At  the  edge 
of  the  cornea  this  epithelium  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the 
conjunctiva.     Second  layer:  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  (of  Bowman) 


Rg.  322.— Anterior-posterior  Sei-tion  of  tlie  Eyeball.  (LEVeiLLft.) 
1,  OpUc  nerre.  2.  Sclerotic.  S,  Coraea.  4,  Spa<:eti  ot  FonUna.  6,  Cborold. 
e.  Clllarr  muBcle.  1,  ClllBr^  proceasei.  g,  Irts.  3,  RedDB.  10.  JKcalw'B  mem- 
braae.  11,  Anterior  clunnber.  12.  PoBterlor  cbBmber.  13,  Puplllarr  area.  14, 
Aqueoua  humor.  IG,  Hralold  membrane.  IG.  Canal  of  Slllllaa.  IT.  Canal  ol 
Petit.  IS,  Vltreoua  bumor.  19.  Capaule  ot  tbe  leUB.  20.  Fluid  ol  HorgasnL 
21.  Lena. 

is  formed  by  the  superficial  part  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  tissues  and  free  from  cor- 
puscles. This  layer  is  strongly  developed  in  man  and  is  a  homogene- 
ous refractive  membrane.  Fibrils  can  be  demonstrated  in  it  by 
means  of  certain  reagents.  Third  layer:  the  substantia  propria,  or 
the  cornea  proper,  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  cornea.  It  consists 
of  fibrils  of  connective  tissue  bound  together  in  flat  tamellte  (about 
60  in  number).  The  fibrils  run  in  various  directions,  and  cross  each 
other  at  various  angles.  Between  the  lamellje  are  canals  and  spaces 
which  contain  a  serous  fluid.  In  these  spaces  are  found  the  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  having  many  processes  and  large  nuclei,  around 
which  the  serous  fluid  trickles  to  carry  nutriment  to  tbe  surround- 
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ing  Uune.  Qy  the  chloride  of  gold  metbod  a  pictnre  is  obUined  of 
this  ByBtem  o{  c&nale.  TJu  fourth  laytr:  the  posterior  elutie  Ujret, 
or  membrane  of.  Descemet    This  lamina  is  about  V*im  of  as  iseli 


Fig.  323. — Section  throogli  tbo  Bnnwii  Coraw.    (BOaic  and  DAnDorr.) 
I  eolla.    1,  Bowmmn'i  iKftr. 


thick,  firm,  refractive,^  apd  homogeneouB  in  stmctnre.  When  pieces 
of  this  layer  are  Beparatedy  they  cnri  np  with  the  attached  surface 
innermost    At  its  drcomference  the  lamina  breaks  up  into  bnndlei 


Fig  .124. — Cornpftl   Corpuscles  of  Dog.      (BunM  and  DATiDOrr.) 


of  fibers,  some  of  which  form  tho  pillnrB  of  the  iris.  To  these 
rndintinp  and  nnnstomnsing  hiindlcA  of  olnstic  fibers  prolonged  from 
the  circumference  of  Descemet's  membrane  has  been  given  the  name 
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>f  pectinate  ligament.  Ths  fifth  layer  of  the  cornea  is  the  posterior 
epithelial  layer,  composed  of  low,  hexagonal  cells.  The  epithelium 
8  deficient  at  the  circumference  in  the  interval  between  the  pillars 
>f  the  iris.  The  openings  formed  are  mouths  of  cavernous  spaces 
[the  spaces  of  Fontana),  which  lead  into  the  circumferential  channel 
[canal  of  Schlemm),  through  the  intervention  of  which  the  aqueous 
chamber  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  which 
is  a  lymphatic  channel.  The  cornea  contains  no  blood-vessels.  The 
corneal  nerves  enter  into  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  where 


Fig.  325. — Corneal  Nerves  of  the  Pig.      (Rollet.) 

1,  1,  Larger  nervea.    2.  Plexus  beneath  Bowman's  layer.    3.  3,  Terminal  twigs 
ascending  through  the  epithelium.    4,  Sub-eplthelial  plexus. 


they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  form  four  plexuses  at  different 
levels : — 

1.  The  ground  plexus,  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  substantia 
propria. 

2.  The  subbasal  plexus. 

3.  The  subepithelial  plexus. 

4.  The  intraepithelial  plexus,  which  consists  of  fine  fibers  run- 
ning between  the  opithelial  cells,  ending  in  knoblike  terminations. 

Choroid. — The  dark-brown  choroid  coat  is  the  vascular  coat 
of  the  eye.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  continuous  with  one 
another — the  choroid  and  the  iris.  The  choroid  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral lavers.  Externallv  it  is  bounded  bv  a  nonvascular  membrane, 
the  lamina  supra  choroidea.     The  arteries  groove  the  sclerotic  coat 
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before  passing  into  the  choroid.  After  enteTing  its  eubstance  ihev 
go  beneath  the  veins,  while  the  latter  {vasa  vorticosa)  receive  theit 
tributaries  as  curved  branches  arranged  in  a  peculiar  form,  which 


has  Ik'cd  pomparerl  to  the  lirancSiiiig  nf  a  weeping  willow,  and  form 
four  or  five  liirpf  trunks,  wliich  pierce  the  sclerotic  half  way  between 
the  optic  nerve  entrance  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea.     In  the  inter- 


f 
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■▼bIs  betwoon  the  veaacls  are  elongated,  stellate  pigraent-cells.  The 
inner  part  of  the  choroid  is  formed  mainly  by  capillan,-  blood- vesselB 
(tunica  Ruyschiana  vel  chorio-capillaris).  This  reaches  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  corneal  margin,  where  its  vessels  join 
those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica 
Huyschiana  is  a  structureless  memhrane,  the  luemhrane  of  Bnich, 
■which  lies  next  to  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina.     The  choroid 


coat  ends  anteriorly  in  the  ciliary  processes  nnd  the  iris.  The 
ciliary  processes  consist  of  about  s-eventy  to  eighty  ridpclike  pro- 
cesses running  meridionally.  They  are  arranged  around  the  lens, 
and  toward  the  outside  the  ground -substance  of  the  processes  bor- 
ders on  the  ciliary  muscle.     They  have  the  same  stmcture  as  the 

^  choroid,  and  contain  very  numerous  blood-vessels,  derived  from  the 

^kiUterior  ciliary  arteries. 
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Uses. — By  reason  of  its  vascularily  the  choroid  is  destined  to 
Douri^h  the  all-important  and  underlying  relina.  By  reason  of  ils 
elasticity  and  contained  musculature  the  choroid  maintains  tntta- 
ocular  pressure.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  is  believed  to  umt 
dioptric  purpose:  that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of  b^ 
which  pass  through  the  eyeball  on  their  way  to  the  retina.  Tlieir 
absorption  prevents  dazzling  and  interference  with  vision. 


Fig.   328.— Disaection  of   the  Zcmuln.      (After   Scmri.TZ«.) 

1,  Ltnt.    i,  Cul  lurtace  or  in*.     3.  Ciliary  procnui.    (,  Cbonld.    6.  Zoonte. 

CHiarif  Miisch. — The  fibers  of  this  muscle  can  he  divided  inh 
three  parts:  (1)  The  strongest  layer  is  nearest  the  sclerotic.  It  il 
composed  of  a  tbiek  layer  cif  fibers  having  a  meridional  directia 
which  extend  backwards  into  the  choroid.  (2)  The  second  part  < 
the  muscle  contains  libers  which  are  less  intimately  connected  wil 
each  other.  Their  direction  deviates  ninre,  and  they  radiate  towai 
the  center  of  the  ocular  globe.  These  fibers  terminate  near  the  p< 
terior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  (3)  The  third  part  of  the  ciliM 
muscle  is  represented  by  the  ring-muscle  of  H,  Miiller,  and  is 
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developed  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  and  atrophied  or  absent  in  myopic 
eyes.  It  is  composed  of  circular  fibers,  which  form  a  ring  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  cornea.  The  ciliary  muscle  arises  from  the 
sclerotic  close  to  the  cornea;  its  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  pecti- 
nate ligament,  and  extend  to  be  attached  to  the  choroid,  as  has  just 
been  described. 

Ciliary   Body. — This   includes   the   ciliary   processes   and   the 
ciliary  muscle. 


Fig.  329.— Lateral  Vi. 


1,  ADlrum.  2.  Brlalle  la  tbo  aatrnin.  i.  Loop  between  orbital  mod  lacrimal 
•  nerTca.  4,  TRraal  plate.  S,  Lacrimal  gland,  t.  Tendon  ol  auperlar  obllqae.  T, 
Puller  at  tbe  aame.  S,  latundlbulum.  9,  Frontal  Blnua.  10,  Supra-orblul  nerra. 
11,  Supra -troohlear  ner>e.  12.  Lerator  palpebrK  muscle.  O.  Lacrymal  nerTe. 
J,  Superior  rectus  muicle.  A.  Frontal  nerve.  13.  Internal  rectua  muscle.  H, 
OpUc  nerre.  15,  Sbort  clllarr  nerve.  IS,  Nbbb]  nerve.  IT,  cniary  (ancllon.  18, 
Lacrimal  nerve.  IS.  Motor  ocull  nerve.  2i).  Pattaetlcua  nerve,  21,  Abducena 
nerte.  Si,  Opbthalmic  divlilon  ol  tbe  llCIb  nerve,  23,  Oanerlan  ganglion.  24. 
Fifth  nerve.  25,  Interior  maxlllarr  nerve.  2e,  Superior  mailllarr  nerve,  ZI, 
OrblUI  perre. 

Iris. — This  body  is  to  be  considered  as  a  process  of  the  choroid. 
It  is  made  up  of  four  layers:  (1)  The  anterior  epithelium,  made  of 
fiat  cells,  which  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  (2)  The 
stroma  of  the  iris,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue  which  contains 
numerous  blood-vessels,  which  are  radially  arranged  and  have  no 
muscular  sheaths.  In  this  part  of  the  iris  the  smooth  muscle-cells 
are  collected  to  form  the  sphincter  and  dilator  muscles  of  the  pupil. 
The  sphincter  muscles  are  arranged  circularly  around  the  edge  of 
the   pupil.     The  dilating  muscles  run   in   a   radial   manner.     The 
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coloring  matter  which  is  found   in   the  connective  tissue  of  tiie 
stroma  of  the  iris,  and  its  varying  quantity,  give  the  color  to  ihe 
iris.     (3)  Tlie  posterior  limiting  layer,  or  a  portion  of  Bruch's  mem- 
brane.    (4)  The  pigment   layer  (uvea).     This   is  made  up  of  t«o 
layers  of  cells;    the  posterior  layer  is  cubical  and  full  of  piginen*-' 
the  anterior  layer  Is  flat  and  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  fi0' 
ment.     This  pigment-layer  is  a  continuation  anteriorly  of  the  pi^ 
nicnt-laycr  of  the  retina.     The  color  of  the  iris  is  due  to  pigments- ■ 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,   especially   in   brunettes.     The  artec — 
and  veins  of  the  iris  lie  at  its  periphery. 


OPTIC   etnt^m  ~~~. jT 
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The  pupil  is  madi 
These  bclnntr  to  the  snu-.lh  \\-]n-  "f  i 
by  the  fnih'm'.U.r  thrnuj;h  the  nicdhi 

The  juipil  cidarfies  llirougli  con 
of  till'  iri«.  It  is  innervated  by  the 
the  great  syiii[mthetic.  Sensory  iie 
the  fir-=t  liraiuli  of  the  fifth,  or  trip' 

Hence,  stimulation  of  the  ocnli 
s^Tnpathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  r 
o'r  the  pu|.il.  Irritation  of  the 
ililiile.  The  norniid  eontraction  and  dilation  of  the  pu])il  are  reflex 
movcTuents  that  arc  caused  by  the  rays  of  u  very  strong  or  very  faint 
light   striking   the  retina.     From   the   retina  the   impression    is  con- 


lotnr,  as  well  as  cutting  the 
trigeminus,  produces  ronlrarlion 
vtniialhetic    causes    the    pupil    to 
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'veyed  by  the  optic  oerve  to  the  anterior  corpora  qaadrigemiiui  and 
"then  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  and  by  its  nerves  to  the  irie.  It  ie  not 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  the  irie  itself. 

The  following  cause  changes  inthe  diameter  of  the  pupil: — ■ 
Coniraction  of  .Pupii.— Stimulation  of  optic  nerve;  gtimulati<Hi 
of  third  cranial  nerve;  section  of  fifth  cranial  nerve;  section  or 
paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic;  light  acting  on  retina;  accom- 
modation for  a  near  object;  myotics  (eserin,  stimulation  of  the  ends 
of  oculomotor);  antesthetica  (at  firet). 

Dilatation  of  Pupil. — Section  of  the  optic  nerve;    paralysis  of 
tbitd  cranial  nerve;  stimulation  of  fifth  cranial  nerve;  stimulatioD 


Fig.   331.— ;lK)Iated   Lens   Fibers.      (J.    Arnold.) 

of  sympathetic;  stimulation  of  sensor}'  nerves;  mydriatics  (atropin, 
by  paralyzing  the  ends  of  oculomotor);  dyspnoea,  asphyxia;  antes- 
thetics  (at  the  end). 

Jleltzer  and  Aiier  have  shown  that,  with  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  present,  adrenalin  does  not  act  on  the  pupil.  When  the 
ganglion  is  removed,  then  adrenalin  dilates  the  pupil,  as  it  does 
normally. 

The  Crtstalline  Lexs. — The  lens  is  situated  behind  the  iris, 
and  enclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule.  The  lens  consists,  in  the  begin- 
ning, of  cylindrical  cells,  which  in  the  course  of  development  in- 
crease in  height,  until  exceedingly  long  cells  are  formed.  The  lens- 
fibers  are  fiattencd  hexaf^onal  prisms,  which  are  thickened  at  their 
posterior  ends.     They  run  in  a  meridional  direction  from  the  an- 
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terior  surface  backward,  joined  by  a  small  quantity  of  cement  mh- 
stance.  The  outer  fibers  have  oval  nuclei,  whilst  in  the  center  ol 
the  lens  no  nuclei  are  found.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  thicker  on 
the  anterior  surface  than  on  the  posterior.  It  is  a  clear,  refracliTe 
membrane,  nonvascular.     Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 


Fig.  332. — Ttansverw  Swtion   of   I^ne   Fibers.      (J.   AsNOLD.) 


and  the  capsule  there  is  a  single  layer  of  cubical,  nucleated  cells. 
The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lene  variei 
with  the  accommodation  for  distant  vision.  It  is  about  10  milli- 
meters to  (i  millimeters  in  near  point  of  distinct  vision. 

Calararl. — Xonually  the  lens  is  transparent.  When  it  becomes 
opaque  for  any  reason,  then  there  results  the  condition  known  as 
cataract.  This  condition  is  artificially  produced  in  frogs  by  the 
injection  of  grape-sugar.  Cataract  in  diabetes  is  from  the  same 
cause. 


Fit.'.  S:n.— v\ntfTii>r  Siirf.icp  ..f  llii'  I.ni,  of  .in  Adult.     (J.  Abxold.) 


Tim:  IIktixa. — The  retina  conuiiiis  ilu>  terminations  of  the 
ojitic-ncrve  fil«Ts.  It  ends  at  the  piijiilhicv  li.>rdcr  of  the  iris.  The 
"]iticnl  part  of  the  retiiiii  euils  in  iIk'  ora  stTnita.  a  zigzag  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  l!u'  cilinry  body. 

liu,U  and  roHci.— Kiicli  n.il  cciisi^t:;  •>{  a  rod  and  n  rod-fllM-r, 
the    fiber   conlnining    the    niicliMis.     'I'he    rods    are    cylindrical    and 


elongated.  They  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  eegmeat  and 
the  inner.  The  outer  segment  is  doubly  refracting,  contains  the 
visual  purple,  and  break.i  up  into  many  superposed  discs  when  acted 


Fig.  334. — Diagram  of  the  Structure  of  the   Human  Retina  According 
to  Golgi's  Method.     (Grekkf.) 


I.  Pltmept  splthelluiD  Ur^r.  II,  Rodi  and  conra. 
celli.  IV,  Outer  pleiKorm  larer.  V,  Layer  of  borlionUI  cells  VI,  Layer  of 
blporar  cellB.  VII,  Layer  of  amakrlne  rella.  VIII,  Inner  pleillorm  layer.  IX, 
OxDRlloD  ceU  layer.  X.  Layer  ol  oerrc  flber.  I.  DltTuie  amakrlne  cell.  1. 
Dlffuie  Ransllun  cell.  3.  Ccntrlluial  nerre  flber.  4,  Amakrlne  UBOclatlop  fiber. 
G,  Neuroma  cells,    i,   HUtler'i  radial  fibi'ra. 

upon  by  certain  reagents.  The  inner  segment  is  spindle-shaped, 
granular,  and  singly  refractive.  The  ellipsoid  of  Kraus  is  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  inner  segment,  and  eshibits  a  fibrous  structure. 
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The  rod-fiber  is  a  continuation  at  its  inner  end  of  the  rod.   The 
fiber  contains  the  rod-nucleue. 

Cones. — Both  rods  and  cones  are  closely  set  like  a  palisade  oier 
the  whole  extent  of  the  retina,  between  the  external  limiting  mem- 
brane and  the  pigmentary  layer,  except  at  the  macula  lutea,  where 
there  arc  only  cones.  The  smallest  angular  distance  at  which  paints 
can  be  separately  distinguished  ia  50  seconds,  with  which  tlie  size 
of  a  retinal  image  is  3.<i5  mtcromillimeters.  This  size  coincides 
clo!<e!y  with  the  diameter  of  the  cones  at  the  fovea,  which  are  about 
3  niLcromillimetors. 


'I'lie  (iiiicf;.  liki'  the  nxU,  consist  of  Iwn  segments,  an  inner  and 
nil  outer.  Till'  i-iuics  arc  shorter  than  the  rods.  The  outer  seg- 
ment of  the  enne  h;is  cross  strititions.  The  inner  segment  is  much 
thicker  iiTid  siiDrler  than  the  rod,  and  is  rounded.  The  ellipsoid  of 
the  eoiip  is  Inrger  lliim  (hat  of  the  rod.  and  lies  in  the  peripheral 
part  of  (he  inner  sefrnient.  .\  cono-fil>cr  is  a  continuation  of  the 
cone.  Between  ciieli  cnne  there  an-  usniilly  two  or  three  rods,  show- 
ing the  greiiter  ahnndiinee  ()f  rods,  Tlie  external  limiting  mem- 
brane is  ii  produfl  of  tile  iriiller  fibers,  (be  snstcntacular  tissue  of 
the  retina.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata  the  nerve-fiber  and 
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ganglion-cell  firet  disappear.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  ora 
eerrata  the  rods  disappear,  and  then  the  cone-colls  change  and 
become  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  Pigmentary  Layer. — it  ia  composed  of  hexagonal  pigment- 
cells.  The  outer  surface  of  the  cell,  turned  towards  the  choroid,  ia 
smooth  and  flattened,  and  the  part  of  the  cell  near  thir-  surface  is 
without  pigment  and  is  nucleated.  Thi,  inner  boundary  of  tne  cell 
is  loaded  with  pigment  and  is  prolonged  into  hue  straight  hlament 
ous  processes,  which  reach  for  a  certain  dibtance  into  the  outer  seg- 


Fig.  336. — Action  of  the  Light  on  Retina.  Section  of  retina  of  frog. 
(Enqluiaj^n.)  (From  Tigerstedfa  "Hnman  Physiol ogj,"  copyright, 
1900,  t^  D.  Appteton  and  Company. ) 


ments  of  the  rods  and  cones,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  pigment- 
cells.  The  pigment  is  in  the  form  of  small,  dark-brown  granules  and 
rods.  In  the  dark,  the  pigment  is  mainly  heaped  up  in  the  body 
of  the  cell;  but  when  light  strikes  the  pigment,  it  is  drawn  in 
between  the  rods.  The  pigment  seems  to  renew  the  visual  purple  of 
the  outer  segment  of  the  rods  after  thoy  have  hcen  bleached  by  the 
light.     The  eyes  of  albino-i  hnve  no  pigment  in  the  cells. 

Macula  Lufea. — The  yellow  spot  of  Soemmering  is  an  oval  de- 
pression in  the  center  of  the  retina.     It  measures  one-twentieth  of 
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an  inch  across  and  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  onter  side  of  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Its  center  ia  the  /dim  an- 
Iralis.  In  the  fovea  there  are  no  rods^  cones  only  are  present,  and 
these  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina. 

When  the  optic  norve  penetrates  tlie  oyo  it  projects  soraewhit 
beyond  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyehall  as  a  papilla.  In  this  papilla 
there  are  none  of  the  essential  nerve-elements  of  the  retina,  so  that 
rays  of  lijiht  cannot  be  i>erceived  by  this  partienlar  area;  hence  the 
name  of  blind  spot. 

The  nervous  laytr  of  the  retina  is  composed  principally  of  the 
terminal  nerve-elements  of  the  optic  nerve,     Eiiternally,  it  is  coated 


Fig,   337.— RiRht  Kj-p.   Nurmul   Fundus   Oculi.      (Ball.) 

with  a  pi<jTiu'nt-liiyer;    internally,  it  is  lined  with  a  homogeneous, 
traiisjinrcnl  stnicturc,  tlie  lii/aloi'l  tnenilminp. 

llixliilii-iiia!  Stni'liirr. — The  histolngital  stnictnre  of  the  retina 
is  very  eomplii'iilcd.  The  retiiiii  is  really  lui  outward  expansion  iif 
tile  I ■.!■]■:{ II ill  forclmiin.  'I'lie  retina  is  usually  divided  into  eight 
laviTs:— 

1.  The  Inycr  <>|- iierv<-lilHTs. 

2.  The  layer  of  j.-,iiif:]i<>nir  cells. 
.■t.  The  iTHier  iTiole<ul.n-  liiyer. 

4.  Tlie  inner  niiclciir  layer. 

.).  The  oulcr  nmleculiir  layer. 

(i.  The  outer  nu<']i'!ir  Inyor. 

7.  The  layer  of  rods  juid  eones. 

8.  The  hexagonal  pigKieiil-liiyer. 
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The  first  layer  consists  of  neuraxons  from  the  ganglionic  cells 
of  the  second  layer.  The  second  layer  consists  of  a  lot  of  multi- 
polar nerve-cells,  and  their  neuraxons  run  inward  to  form  most  of 
the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  dendrons  of  these  multipolar 
cells  are  branched  and  terminate  in  the  inner  molecular  layer,  of 
which  this  third  layer  is  chiefly  composed.  The  fourth  inner  nuclear 
layer  is  made  up  chiefly  of  round  and  oval  cells  with  a  peripheral 
neuraxon  and  a  central  neuraxon. 

The  peripheral  neuraxon  arborizes  around  the  dendrons  of  a 
ganglionic  cell  in  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

The  fifth  outer  molecular  layer  is  made  up  of  the  arborizations 
of  the  neuraxons  of  the  visual  cells  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer. 


A  R 

Fig.  338.-T-Diagram  of  Occipital  Region  of  Right  Cerebral  Hemispheres. 

(  Ball.  ) 
A,  From  inner,  and  B,  from  outer  aspect. 

The  sixth  layer,  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  is  the  layer  of  bipolar 
visual  cells.  Their  central  neuraxons  i^wii.  in  arborizations  in  the 
outer  molecular  layer  about  the  dendrons  of  the  bipolar  cells  of  the 
inner  nuclear  layer.  The  peripheral  processes  of  these  cells  are  the 
rods  and  cones  of  the  retina,  which  are  similar  to  the  dendrons  of 
other  nerve-colls. 

The  seventh  layer  of  rods  and  cones  arc  the  dendrons  of  the 
visual  cells. 

The  eighth  layer  is  the  pigment-layer  of  the  retina. 

The  retina  is  essentiallv  formed  bv  a  number  of  nerve-cell 
chains,  the  elements  of  which  are  arranged  in  three  series  from  with- 
out in.  The  first  is  the  rod  and  the  cone ;  the  second  is  the  bipolar 
cell,  which  interlaces  with  the  peripheral  dendrons  of  the  ganglonic 
cells.     The  third  element  is  the  ganglion-cell. 
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The  optic  tract  arises  in  the  retinal  cells,  which  are  its  trophic 
center.  These  retinal  cells  send  in  fibers  which  arborize  around  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  pulvinar,  and  the  lateral 
corpus  geniculatum.  Kow,  from  the  lateral  corpus  geniculatum  and 
pulvinar  we  have  a  second  set  of  neuraxons  running  to  the  occipital 
cortex,  the  center  of  vision.  Here  the  lateral  corpus  geniculatum 
and  pulvinar  are  the  relay  centers  in  the  path  of  visual  impulses. 

The  Vitreous  Humor. — The  hyaloid  membrane,  a  homogene- 
ous capsule,  encloses  the  vitreous  humor.  This  hyaloid  membrane 
divides  as  it  comes  forward  over  the  vitreous,  one  part  going  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  as  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  and  the  other  passing  in 
front  of  the  vitreous.  The  free  part  of  the  hyaloid,  stretching  from 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  the  ciliary  body,  is  termed  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens.  Between  these  two  layers  of  the  h3^aloid  the 
canal  of  Petit  is  formed,  a  lymphatic  canal.  In  the  center  of  the 
vitreous  is  the  canal  of  Stilling,  which,  in  the  foetal  state,  was  the 
pathway  of  the  artery  of  Zinn  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens.  The  vitreous  has  no  blood-vessels,  and  is  composed 
chemically  of  water,  98.5  per  cent.,  and  salts,  extractives,  and  traces 
of  proteid  and  nucleo-albumin.  The  vitreous  has  fine  intercrossing 
connective-tissue  fibers,  connective-tissue  cells,  and  leucocytes. 

Aqueous  Humor. — This  fluid  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of 
solids,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride.  It  occupies  the 
anterior  chamber  in  the  snace  back  of  the  cornea  and  in  front  of 
the  iris.  The  so-called  posterior  chamber  lies  between  the  back  of 
the  iris  and  in  front  of  the  lens. 

When  by  ulceration  of  the  cornea  or  accident  the  aqueous  humor 
escapes,  it  is  found  to  be  regenerated  very  rapidly. 

The  secretion  of  the  atiueous  humor  has  been  studied  by  fluore- 
scin  instilled  into  the  fluids  of  the  eyeball.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  humor  is  secreted  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body.     It  })asses  througli  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Blooi>-ve8skls  of  the  Eye. — There  are  two  systems  of  blood- 
vessels:  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary  system.  These  systems  are 
separate,  and  anastomose  only  at  the  place  of  entrance.  The  retinal 
system  is  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  goes  through  the 
axis  of  the  o})tic  nerve  until  it  reaches  the  optic  papilla,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  running  forward  and  the  other  in  a 
posterior  direction.  These  vessels  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. 
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The  Ciliary  System, — These  break  through  the  sclera  to  supply 
ihe  choroid,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris. 

The  short  ciliary,  about  six  to  twelve  in  number,  supply  the 
choroid  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  long  ciliar}%  two  in  number,  penetrate  the  sclerotic,  run 
forward  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  to  the  ciliary  muscle, 
forming  a  very  vascular  circle  about  the  iris. 


Fig.  339. — Diagram  of  the  Lymph  Spares  df  the  Eyeball.   • 

(After  FucHS.) 

1,  Anterior  chamber.  2,  Posterior  chamber.  3,  Canal  of  Schlemm.  4,  Hya- 
loid canal.  5,  Anterior  ciliary  vein.  6,  Continuation  of  Tenon'«  capsule  on  tho 
ocular  tendons.  7,  Lymph  space  around  the  vena  vorticosa.  8,  Perichoroidal 
space.    9,  Supra-vaginal  space.     10,  Inter-vaginal  space. 

In  deep-seated  ciliary  congestion  you  have  a  pus-zone  about  the 
cornea,  which  is  much  different  from  the  bloodshot  eye  of  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon  is  a  thin  membrane  which  envelops  the 
eyeball  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ciliary  region,  forming  a  socket 
in  which  it  plays.  On  its  inner  surface  it  is  smooth,  and  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  the  perisclerotic  lymph- 
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space  lying  between  it  and  the  sclerotic.  There  are  some  unstriped 
muscular  fibers  in  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  These  muscular  fibers  are 
innervated  by  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  project  the  eyeball  when 
in  action. 

Intraocular  Pressure. — The  intraocular  pressure  depends  upon 
the  tension  of  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  eye.  The  pressure  under- 
goes oscillations  simultaneous  with  the  pulse  and  respiratory  move- 
ments. 

The  pressure  is  about  20  to  30  millimeters  of  mercury. 


«>' 


Fig.   340. — Scboniotic  Eye  threo  Times  Natural    Size.      (Landolt. ) 

0',  Anterior  or  principal  foous.  .4,  Anterior  surface  of  cornea.  //'  and  /Z", 
Principal  [)oints.  A"'  and  A'".  Nodal  points.  0".  Posterior  or  second  principal 
focus.     /•".(•,    Fovea  centralis.     0',    0",   Optic  axis. 


The  jKincous  humor,  which  is  secreted  and  absorbed  with  great 
case,  apj)ears  to  retaliate  the  y)ressure. 

Lymi'IIatics. — The  lym]>hatics  of  the  eye  comprise  an  anterior 
and  posterior  set.  Tlie  former  is  located  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chamlxTs  of  the  eye  and  has  eoinmunieation  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  iris,  ciliary  ])r(>eesses,  cornea,  and  conjunctiva.  The  posterior 
set  eonsi>^ts  of  the  perichoroidal  spaces  lying  between  the  choroid 
and  sclerotic  coats  of  the  eveball. 
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Optic  Nerve. 

The  optiQ  nerve  contains  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibers. 
The  bundle  of  centripetal  libers  from  the  second  layer  of  retinal 
ganglionic  cells,  which  originate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula,  go 
into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  and  opposite  side.  Those  going  into 
the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side  come  from  the  temporal  tract  of 
the  macula,  while  the  decussating  fibers  come  from  the  nasal  side 
of  the  macula;  hence  each  optic  tract  is  made  up  of  fibers  from  the 
temporal  half  of  the  retina  of  the  same  eye  and  from  the  nasal  half 
of  the  opposite  eye.  The  optic  tract  then  goes  backward,  passing 
around  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  breaks  up  into  two  bundles,  the 
external  and  the  internal.  The  internal  bundle  is  connected  with 
the  internal  geniculate  body  and  the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum, 
and  is  a  part  of  Gudden's  commissure.  It  has  no  connection  with 
vision.  The  external  bundle  goes  to  the  external  geniculate  body, 
the  pulvinar  and  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum.  The  cells  in  the 
external  geniculate  body  receive  the  terminal  arborizations,  as  also 
do  the  cells  of  the  pulvinar  and  corpus  quadrigeminum.  From  these 
ganglia  neuraxons  go  through  the  most  posterior  end  of  the  internal 
capsule  (optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet),  to  end  in  the  occipital  lobe, 
mainly  in  the  cuneus. 

The  pyramidal  cells  send  centrifugal  fibers  to  the  external  geni- 
culate body,  to  the  pulvinar  and  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum, 
and  from  here  new  centrifugal  axons  go  to  the  retina. 

Irritation  of  the  occipital  cortex  in  the  monkey,  say  of  the  right 
lobe,  causes  movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  through  the 
action  of  the  efferent  fibers. 

The  average  dimensions  of  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  are 
as  follows: — 

Index  of  refraction  of  air 1. 

Index  of  refraction  of  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  and  vitreous 

body 1.3365 

Total  inde.x  of  refraction  of  the  crystalline  lens 1.4371 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea 7.829  mm. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line lens   10.0     mm. 

Radius  of  ciir>'ature  ot  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line lens   6.0     mm. 

Distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  lens 3.6      mm. 

Distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  lens 7.2      mm. 

Thickness  of  the  lens 3.6     mm. 
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Using  the  above  values,  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
Gauss,  of  the  human  eye  on  the  optical  axis,  calculated  from  the 
apex  of  the  cornea,  are  as  follows: — 

The  first  principal  focus  is  situated  13.745  millimeters  in  front 
of  the  cornea. 

The  other  points  are  behind  the  cornea: — 

The  first  principal  point 1.7532  mm. 

The  second  principal  point 2.1101  mm. 

The  difference  is 0.3569  mm. 

The  first  nodal  point 6.9GS5  mm. 

The  second  nodal  point 7.3254  mm. 

The  second   principal   focus 2.28237  mm. 

These  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  340,  but  are  three  times  as  great 
as  in  nature. 

From  these  data  are  shown  the  course  of  rays  through  the  eye 
and  the  position  and  size  of  images. 

Perception  of  Light. 

Light  is  due  to  vibrations  of  ether;  a  proper  conception  of  them 
gives  the  sensation  of  sight.  Transmission  of  light,  with  air  as  a 
medium,  is  186,000  miles  per  second.  The  rapidity  of  the  vibra- 
tions influences  the  sensation  produced,  for  color  is  for  luminous 
sensation  what  height  is  for  sound.  The  inferior  limit  of  visible 
vibrations  is  represented  by  the  color  rt*d;  the  superior  limit  is 
exemplified  in  violet. 

For  light  to  bo  ])crceived  physiologically  by  any  individual  it 
must  make  nn  impression  upon  ihi'  retina.  The  light  falling  upon 
the  retina  iniinediately  stirs  up  certain  t;lianges  in  it  which  in  turn 
give  ri>!e  to  nervous  changes  in  the  libers  of  the  optic  nerve.  This 
last  change,  or  ''visual  iini)ulse,"  ])roduces  a  further  series  of  events 
within  the  hrain,  one  eil'ect  of  wliich  is  a  change  in  our  conscious- 
ness;   that  is,  there  is  a  sensation. 

The  ])oint  upon  the  retina  at  which  I  lie  ini})ressions  are  strongest 
and  most  exact  is  the  nunnila  lutea  and  its  fovea  centralis.  The 
anatomical  layer  designed  to  he  inipingrd  upon  by  a  distinct  image 
is  the  menihrane  of  Jacohson,  the  laver  of  rods  and  cones.  As  onlv 
the  cones,  and  no  rods,  are  found  in  the  fovea  centralis,  it  is  the 
point  where  objects  are  fixed.  Hence  it  must  be  held  that  the  cones 
are  the  s|)ecific  elements  of  the  retina  that  are  designed  to  make  the 
indivicbial  perciMve  a  luminous  impression  ])recisely.  Nevertheless, 
the  field  of  vision,  though  indistinct  toward  its  periphery,  is  very 
much  enlarged. 
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The  luminous  impression  consists  of  the  vibrations  of  the  lumi- 
nous ether  which  stimulate  the  outer  portion  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
In  them  there  is  produced  a  molecular,  mechanical  change,  or  dis- 
turbance. Whenever  the  laver  of  rods  and  cones  is  stimulated,  the 
excitation  is  propagated  from  without  inward  to  all  of  the  retinal 
elements. 

Von  Kries  holds  that  the  cones  alone  have  the  power  to  per- 
ceive colors  (day  vision),  whilst  the  rods  are  sensitive  only  to  light 
and  darkness.  The  rods,  by  their  adaptability  in  the  dark  through 
the  regeneration  of  their  visual  purple,  form  the  special  apparatus 
for  vision  in  dim  lights  (night  vision).  The  various  elements  are 
connected  by  fibers,  and,  finally,  .by  the  optic  nerve  with  the  brain. 

Physiology  of  the  Eye. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  eye  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  (1)  dioptrics,  (2)  accommodation,  (3)  imperfectians  and 
corrections,  and  (4)  vision  with  both  eyes. 

Dioptrics. — The  eye  has  previously  been  mentioned  as  being  like 
a  camera  obscura.  If  a  small  opening  exist  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark 
room  the  rays  of  light  from  the  outside  passing  through  the  opening 
will  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  external  object  upon  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  chamber.  However,  unless  the  opening  be  very  small, 
the  image  will  be  blurred  and  indistinct.  These  latter  qualities  will 
be  due  to  overlapping  of  rays  of  light  from  various  points  of  the 
object.  If  the  opening  be  small  enough  the  overlapping  rays  will 
be  cut  off  and  a  distinct  image  be  formed.  Should  a  convex  lens  be 
interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  of  light  the  opening  may  be  very 
considerably  enlarged,  and  yet  the  various  rays  be  brought  to  a  focus 
so  that  diffused  images  will  be  prevented. 

The  camera  obscura  is  popularly  known  to-day  in  the  form  of 
the  photographic  camera.  The  latter  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on 
the  interior  to  prevent  reflection  from  the  walls.  In  front  is  a  short 
tube  which  contains  achromatic  lenses.  In  the  back  wall  of  the 
camera  is  found  a  ground-glass  plate  upon  which  the  image  formed 
by  the  lens  is  focused.  If  the  camera  be  so  adapted  that  parallel 
rays  falling  upon  the  lens  are  focused  upon  the  ground-glass  plate, 
then  divergent  rays  must  have  their  focal  point  behind  the  plate. 
Should  the  plate  be  moved  backward  or  forward  the  focal  point  can 
be  made  to  coincide  with  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  rays  diverging 
from  the  object. 
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Spherical  Aberbatiok,  which  interferes  ^rith  distinctnecs,  is 
gotten  rid  of  by  cutting  off  outside  rays.  In  the  camera  this  pint 
in  uc-coinplislied  by  the  insertion  of  a  diaphragm  through  a  elil  in 
the  lena-tube.     The   diaphragm   i^:   pierced   by   holes — a  larger  ot 

smaller  one  being  usi'd  according  as  tlie  light  is  feeble  or  strong. 

The  eye  may  be  very  aptly  compared  to  the  camera.  It  has » 
small  opening  in  front  through  which  pass  the  rays  of  light.  The 
sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  form  its  walls.  The  refracting  lenses  sie 
the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humor. 
They  all  tend  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end:  to  bring 
parallel  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  a  sensitive  plate  (the  retina), 


Fig.  341. — Diagram  Illustrating  Sph^rieal   AberratioiiH.      (G47<ot.) 


there  to  fnnn  n  real  inverted  imii;ri'  of  the  object.  Last,  the  iris  with 
its  pujiil  acts  as  n  diaphragm. 

('nR(nr.\Tic  .\i!i:nii.\Tii)x. — The  edge  of  the  lens  of  a  camera 
rcpre.<etits  tlii'  outer  jingli'  of  a  prisni.  White  light  falling  npon  it  is 
di'ronipo.^i'il  into  iln  s])cctral  components.  Ohjects  seen  iipon  the 
griitiiul -glass  plate  have  an  iridescent  hue.  In  the  eye  this  trouble 
is  obviated  by  the  jircscnce  of  the  iris  and  the  fact  of  the  edge  of 
the  lens  being  more  angular  and  less  curved. 

■\'isf..\i.  Axdi.i:. — It  is  usually  stated  to  be  the  angle  included 
by  i!k>  lines  from  the  rxlrenu'  points  of  the  object  where  they  cross 
at  the  nodal  point.  The  apparent  size  of  the  object  depends  npon 
the  visual  angle.  Aenteness  of  visinn  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  the 
visual  angle. 

Act  of  Accommodation.^Wli.n  a  lundnous  body  is  brought  too 
near  to  the  eye,  fbe  rays  which  pass  frnni  it  tend  to  come  to  a  focus 
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>ehind  the  retioa.  In  this  way  circles  of  diSueion  form,  which 
vould  prevent  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  image  if  a  special  appar- 
atus did  not  exist  for  the  purpofie  of  modifying  the  degree  of  refrac- 
-ion.  This  modification  is  what  is  understood  by  the  term  accommo- 
lation. 

KechaauiD  of  Aooonunodation. — The  ciliary  muscle,  when  it 
xtntracts,  causes  the  zone  of  Zinn  to  advance,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  tension  exercised  by  the  latter  upon  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens.     The  lens,  left  to  itself,  assumes  the  form  which  the  elasticity 


Fig.  342. — Scheme  of  AccommodBtion  for  Near  Bnd  Diatant  Objeeta. 
(Lakimiib,  after  Heluiioltz.) 
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of  its  fibers  naturally  gives  it  and  becomes  more  convex,  especially 
at  its  anterior  surface.  When  the  action  of  the  oculomotor  nerve 
ceases,  the  ciliarj'  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  ciliary  processes  become 
tense  and  make  traction  on  the  zone  of  Zinn,  which  in  turn  flattens 
the  lens  by  exerting  upon  it  a  traction  in  the  direction  of  its  equator. 
The  retina  follows  along  with  the  choroid  in  the  movement  of 
accommodation.  When  the  traction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ceases 
relaxation  of  accommodation  in  this  way,  the  border  of  the  retina, 
being  closely  attached  with  the  choroid,  is  stretched  and  irritated  by 
the  sudden  relaxation  of  accommodation  until  the  lens  flattens. 

These  locomotor  chnngps  of  the  choroid  may  generate  a  choroid- 
itis, especially  in  the  production  and  progress  of  myopia.  Atropine,  by 
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paralyzing  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  thus  the  ciliary  muscle,  has  a 
very  favorable  influence  by  putting  the  affected  membranes  at  rest 

The  suspensory  ligament  (zone  of  Zinn)  is  not  a  membrane,  but 
an  agglomeration  of  fibers  of  the  nature  of  connective  tissue.  They 
originate  partly  at  the  ora  serrata  from  the  intervals  between  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  a  few  of  them  from .  the  ciliary  processes 
themselves. 

Accompanying  the  act  of  accommodation  is  a  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  which  dilates  when  the  accommodation  relaxes,  and  a  conver- 
gence of  the  eyeballs  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  internal  recti. 

The  range  of  accommodation  is  as  follows: — 

Tkaba  Rang*  or 

ACCOM  M  ODATION 

10  14  D. 

15  12 

20  •  10 

25  8.5 

30  7 

35  5.5 

40  4.5 

This  table  shows  that  the  power  to  accommodate  diminishes 
rapidly  and  considerably  as  we  become  older.  This  is  due  to  the 
decreasing  elasticity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  crystalline  lens 
commences  early  to  change  its  physical  constitution  and  becomes 
more  rigid,  whilst  our  other  bodily  forces  are  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive development. 

In  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal,  or  so-called  emmetropic, 
eye,  the  near  point  of  accommodation  is  about  five  inches.  The  far 
limit,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  from  200  feet  up  to  an  infinite 
distance.     In  this  eye  the  range  of  distinct  vision  has  wide  latitudes. 

In  the  mt/opir,  or  short-sighted,  eye  the  near  point  is  two  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  cornea.  The  far  limit  is  at  a  variable,  but 
not  verv  great,  distance.  The  range  of  vision  in  this  eve  is  verv 
limited.  In  thijs  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front 
of  the  retina. 

In  the  hi/perwefropir^  or  far-sighted,  eye  rays  of  light  coming 
from  an  infinite  di-^tance  are.  in  the  })assive  state  of  the  eye,  brought 
to  a  focus  ])e]iind  the  retina.     The  near  point  is  some  distance  away. 

The  pre.'ihj/opic,  or  long-sighted,  eye  of  aged  persons  resembles 
the  hypermetropic  eye,  but  differs  in  so  far  that  the  former  is  an 
essentially  defective  condition  of  the  mechanism  of  accommodation. 

There  are  two  changes  which  occur  when  we  accommodate  for 
near  objects:    one  is  that  the  pupil  contracts  to  cut  off  divergent 
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rays;  the  other  is  a  change  of  curvature  of  the  lens.  The  ciliary 
muscle  is  the  motive  power  of  accommodation.  Its  paralysis  renders 
accommodation  impossible.  The  oculomotor  innervates  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Its  paralysis  by  atropine  produces  both  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  inability  to  accommodate. 

To  correct  anomalies  of  refraction  it  is  necessarv  to  use  lenses. 
These  are  transparent  media  which  seem  to  refract  rays  of  light 


E 


Fig.  343. — Refraction  of  Parallel  Rays  of  Light  in  Emmetropia    {E), 
Hypermetropia  (H),  and  Myopia  ( 1/ ) .     ( Ball. ) 

passing  through  them.  They  have  curved  surfaces.  The  direction 
which  the  rays  take  on  emerging  from  the  medium  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  curvature.  The  chief  forms  of  lenses  are  convex 
and  concave;  convex  lenses  may  be  doubly  convex,  plano-convex,  or 
concavo-convex.  A  concave  lens  may  have  ocjuivalent  foatnros.  A 
convex  lens  converges  the  rays  of  light ;  a  concave  lens  diverges  the 
rays  of  light.  In  myopia  a  concave  lens  is  used;  in  hypermetropia 
and  presbyopia,  a  convex  lens. 
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Astigmatism  is  a  defect  of  refraction  due  to  a  want  of  symmettj 
in  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
rays  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  it 
the  same  point.  This  want  of  symmetry  is  usually  in  the  cornea, 
but  may  be  in  the  lens.  To  remedy  this  defect  we  use  a  lens  calletl 
a  cylinder  to  level  up  the  curvature  of  one  of  the  meridians  of  the 


Fig.  344.— DilTerpnt  Kinds 
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Lenses      (Qanot.) 
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cornea  to  correspond  to  the  curvature  of  the  others.  Cylinders  ha'e 
no  curvature  in  one  axis,  but  more  or  less  considerable  curvature  in 
the  opposite  axis  in  cor re:-pon deuce  with  the  degree  of  astigmatiam 
that  has  to  be  corrected. 

Lenses. — Lenses  are  arranged  according  to  their  focal  distaoce 
in  inches,  and.  as  the  unit  was  taken  as  one  inch,  all  weaker  leiues 
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Ki'frui'tiun  of  Rays   in  Itcgnlur  Astigmatism.      (Baix.) 


were  ex|>n'-;si>il  iu  fractiiuis  of  an  inch.  However,  Donders  made 
tlic  stHTidiird  in  l.'ii^cs  of  n  foc.il  distiincf  of  one  motor,  and  this  unit 
he  CiiUcd  ii  dioptre.  Thus  the  standard  in  a  weak  lens  and  the 
stroiif<er  Iciis  arc  Tiiulli]>U>s  of  these.  Hence  a  lens  of  two  dioptres 
eqiuils  one  of  about  twenty  inches'  focus. 

I'liiKix.iE-S.vN'SON'H  Im-Kies.- — If  you  ])lace  a  lighted  candle  in 
front  of  the  eye  of  a  iicrson.  throe  iiniigcs  of  the  flame  are  seen! 
One,  which  is  direct,  small,  brilliant,  and  comes  from  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  cornea;   another,  which  is  in  the  middle,  is  direct, 

larger,  but  not  so  bright,  and  is  due  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

lens,  which  acts  as  a  convex  mirror;    mid,  finally,  a  third  image, 

small,  inverted,  and  brilliant,  due  to  the  posterior  auiface  of  the 


Fig.  346. — Dia^am  Showing  Refraction  b,\  a  Double  Convn  I 

(Ga^ot.) 


lens,  which  also  acts  as  a  convex  mirror.  If  the  person  exppnmented 
on  looks  fixedly  at  objects  placed  at  diflcrent  distances,  the  only 
change  in  the  three  reflections  which  we  mentioned  will  be  found  to 
take  place  in  that  caused  bv  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cryatalline 
lens.  This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomena  of 
accommodation  are  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 


l-'ig.   347.— I 
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In  the  act  of  nccommodntion,  when  Iho  candle  is  brought  nearer 
the  eye,  the  ima^e  due  to  the  anterior  surface  nf  the  crystalline  lens 
becomes  smaller  because  the  lens  becomes  more  convex. 

The  form  and  variations  in  form  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  of  the 
eye  can  be  measnrod  by  Helmholtz's  ophthalmometer  and  the  phako- 
seope  of  Helmholtz. 
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Blixd  Spot. — ifarriotlc's  experiment  proves  that  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve,  whero  rods  and  cones  are  not  to  be  fmmd, 
the  spot  is  a  blind  spot. 

Tlius:  make  a  croiis  and  a  circle  alMut  three  inches  apart  upon 
paper.     With  the  riglit   eye  view  the  cross,  keeping  the  left  c« 


Fig.  34IS, — Purkinjp-SnnHim  Imag^ii.     (Bali.) 
A.  In  the  »b»*ii«  ot  ■ccommodBlloi 
from  tbc  coran.    t.  From  [be  auterlor 
rlor  ■urface  ol  Ibe  lena. 

closed.  Hold  the  paper  «bout  a  foot  from  the  eye,  when  Iwth  oroM 
and  circle  will  bo  visible.  lict  the  paper  lie  gradually  brought  nearer 
the  eye,  keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  cross.  At  a  cer- 
tain moment  the  circle  will  di!«Hppear.  ami  that  time  is  when  the 
image  of  the  circle  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  entrance. 
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Tlic  minimum  vifiual  angle  is  fifty  swonds;  1h*1ow  this  limit  the 
extreme  points  of  iin  object  are  no  longer  M'parate  and  but  one  point 
is  ]icn'eivc-il.  Tlu'  minimum  vi.'iual  aiiple  corresponds  to  a  retinal 
imu^'c  of  iibmit  .'HU  iiiillimetiT,  whifh  is  nearly  the  diameter  of  one 
of  tbc  coiK's  of  the  retiiin. 

Af't'TKViiss  OF  Visn»\, — .Vciitcni'^ji  i)f  vision  is  in  invcr^ie  ratio 
to  the  visual  iinj;lc.  It  lliLni1li^lu's  as  the  later  increases.  In  favur- 
nble  conditions,  hoiijcs  having  a  diameter  of  '.',|,  to  Vne  of  an  inch 
are  percoivi'd  by  the  naked  eye. 
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Circles  of  Diffcsion. — AAheii  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
luminous  object  do  not  come  to  a  focus  directly  on  the  retina,  the 
image  is  no  longer  diatinct,  and  circles  of  diffusion  appear  about  it. 
In  the  normal  condition,  the  luminous  rays  passing  to  &  point  of  the 
retina  through  the  pupil  form  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  at  the 
pupil  and  the  apex  at  the  retinal  focus.     But  if  the  locus  be  placed 


in  front  of  or  behind  the  retina,  the  latter  intersects  the  bundle  of 
rays  so  that,  instead  of  a  point  on  the  retina  corresponding  to  one 
on  the  luminous  object,  we  hove  a  circle  formed.  The  different 
points  of  the  retina  will  be  intersected  by  rays  coming  from  variona. 
parts  of  the  object,,  and  the  image  in  this  way  becomes  blurred  and 


Fig.  351. — DiagTHtii  to  Hhow  tlint  tlii^  vinunl  nnglf  and  niz?  of  tlie  retinal 
image  vary  with  tlir  ilixtantv  of  the  objiK't  from  the  eye.     (Ball.) 
The  Imase  ot  K-R  la  seen  *t  fl.f.    under  (be  anxLe  «,  and  the  Image  of 


loses  its  distinctness.  The  existence  of  these  circles  of  diffusion 
explains  why  it  is  that  we  cannot  at  t)ic  same  time  boc  clearly  objects 
which  are  placed  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  Their  size 
varies  with  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  retina,  being  larger 
as  the  distance  is  greater,  and  also  with  the  size  of  the  pupil,  con- 
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traction  of  which  narrows  the  cone  of  luminous  ravs  and  conse- 
quenth'  the  circles  of  diffusion. 

S.chfiner's  Experiment. — A  card  is  taken  in  which  two  small 
holes  are  placed  close  together.  The  card  is  held  close  to  the  eye, 
and  in  front  of  it  a  needle  is  held.  When  you  move  the  needle 
nearer  the  card,  and  then  farther  from  it,  a  position  is  found  where 
it  is  distinctly  seen.  If  it  l)e  brought  slightly  nearer,  the  needle 
appears  double,  and  you  obtain  the  double  image.  The  explanation 
is  easily  seen  from  the  diagram,  Fig.  350. 

e  f  represent  the  hoi  .  in  the  card,  a  the  point  of  the  needle,  6 
a  lens,  and  m  n  Z  a  screen  at  varying  distances  from  it.     With  the 

TS 


NA 

Fig.  352. — Diagram  Showing  the  Corneal  Axis,  C'-E;  the  Optic 
Axis,  OA',  the  Visual  Line,  R-Y -,  the  Line  of  Fixation,  /?-»/;  and 
the  Tliree  Angles.     (Ball.) 

The  angle  between  I'-fj  and  the  visual  line  R-Y  is  the  angle  Alpha,  aveiaging 
5  degrees.  The  angle  between  the  optic  axis  (0-.4)  and  the  line  of  regard  {R-J) 
is  the  angle  gamma.  The  angle  between  the  optic  axis  (O-.l)  and  the  line  of 
vision  {H-Y)  Is  the  angle  beta.     TS,  Temporal  side.     A  A,  Nasal  side. 

screen  at  /i,  a  distinct  single  image  of  the  needle  is  perceived,  because 
the  rays  c  and  /  coincide  and  are  focused  at  n  n.  At  the  position 
m  the  imao^e  is  blurred  and  double  because  the  ravs  from  e  do  not 
coincide  with  tliose  fnmi  /;  wliile  at  /  the  image  is  also  double 
and  blurred  because  tbc  rays  are  intercepted  after  they  have  diverged 
from  their  focus.  Let  h  represent  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye, 
and  11}  n  the  retina. 

TiiK  Optic  Axis. — This  is  a  line  which  passes  through  the 
nodal  point  and  the  center  of  the  cornea.  If  prolonged  backwards, 
it  falls  upon  the  retina  on  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Tin-:  YisiAL  Live. — The  visual  line  joins  the  macula  luiea 
with  the  point  (m  which  the  eye  is  fixed.     It  passes  through  the  cor- 
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nea  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  its  center,  and  therefore  forms  an 
angle  with  the  optic  axis,  which  is  termed  the  angle  alpha,  which 
normally  does  not  exceed  4  to  5  degrees. 

Horopter. — The  horopter  represents  all  those  points  of  the 
outer  world  from  which  rays  of  light  passing  into  both  eyes  fall  on 
identical  points  of  the  retina,  the  eyes  being  in  a  certain  position. 

It  is  u  circle  of  which  the  chord  is  formed  by  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  eye.    Its 
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Fig.  353.— The  Horopteric  Circle  of  Mdller.     (Ball.) 

size  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  two  eyes  and  the  point 
towards  which  their  axes  converge.  All  objects  not  found  in  the 
horopter,  or  which  do  not  form  an  image  on  corresponding  points  of 
the  retina,  are  seen  double. 

Inverted  Image  of  Objects. — The  rays  proceeding  from  the 
surface  of  luminous  bodies  above  the  optic  axis  cross  in  the  eye  so 
as  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  below  the  axis,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  an 
inverted  image  is  formed  on  the  retina. 

The  Acutexess  of  Vision  is  tested  by  Snellen's  types.  It  has 
been  found  out  that  square  letters  which  have  limbs  and  parts  equal 
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Id  breadtli  to  two  of  the  height  of  the  letters  are  difltinctl;  legible 
to  a  nonnal  eye  under  an  angle  of  five  minute:).  These  letters  are 
numbered,  the  numbers  e^p^essjng  in  meters  the  distance  at  which 
the  letter  can  be  seen  under  an  angle  of  fire  minutes.  The  eye  is 
tested  with  tetters  smaller  and  smaller  at  the  eame  distance  from 
the  eye.  (i  meters.     Suppose  No.  C  type  ia  thus  seen;   then  */»  =  !, 


Fig.  354.— The  Visual  Angle. 

the  acuteness  of  vision  of  a  normal  eye.  If  Xo.  8  is  only  Bern  at  6 
meters,  then  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  */,  or  three-fonrtha  of  that  of 
the  nonnal  eye. 

Duration  of  Retixal  Stiudlation. — Light  impreaaea  the  re- 
tina, but  the  excitation  of  it  does  not  cease  immediately  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  luminous  vibrations.  Indeed,  they  perviat  for 
n  certain  time,  about  one-eighth  of  a  second:  that  is,  proportionil 
to  the  intensity  of  the  e.\citation.     Upon  a  disc  black  and  white  sec- 
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linns   iirc   iiltiTuatdy   jminti'd.     When   the  disc   is  made   to  rotate 
rapidly  ibv  di^-c  appears  neither  black  nor  white,  but  gray. 

V[sr.\[.  I'fiti'r.r;.  on  Himnorsix. — The  outer  part  of  the  rods 
contains  a  rcddisli  coloring  matter  ivliicb  i^  called  visual  purple. 
The  cones  do  not  hiive  any.  This  coloring  mutter  must  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  for  it  blojiches  ilic  nioiiieiit  light  f^trikcs  it.     But  the  color 
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will  return  if  the  cyo  is  again  brought  into  a  dark  chamber.  The 
bile  acids  extract  the  coloring  matter  from  the  reti:;a.  The  visual 
purple  is  a  product  of  melanin  or  fuscin. 

Kiihne  has  shown  that  an  image  or  optogram  of  an  object  may 
be  fixed  on  the  retina  by  plunging  it  into  a  4-per-cent.  alum  solution 
immediately  after  death. 

The  vinual  purple  increases  in  the  dark,  and  is  supposed  to  ren- 
der the  rods  more  irritable  in  the  dim  light  of  the  evening.  Hence 
Van  Kriea  has  put  forth  the  theory  that  the  more  abundant  rods  in 
the  peripheral  field  of  the  retina  are  chiefly  fitted  for  vision  at  night, 
whilst  the  cones  are  chiefly  for  day  vision  in  strong  light. 


Fig.  356. — Dtagram  lUuBtrating  the  DwDniposition  of  White  Light 

into  the  Seven  Colors  of  tlie  Spectrum  in   I'asHJng  Tlirough   a   Prism. 
(Bkclabd.) 

r.  Rea.    0.  Oranie.    /,  Yenow.    r.  OrMn.  b.  Blue.    (.  Indfgo,     el.  Violet, 

Colop-Tiiion. — White  tight  is  composed  of  rays  of  different  re- 
frangibility  by  reason  of  the  different  length  and  duration  of  the 
luminous  raj's.  These  various  rays  falling  upon  the  retina  determ- 
ine in  the  individual  different  sensations  which  correspond  to  the 
colors.  To  decompose  white  light  into  its  different  colors,  the  prism 
is  used.  A  ray  of  white  light  upon  issuing  from  the  prism  presents 
the  spectrum.  That  is,  there  emerge  the  principal  simple  colors 
from  the  most  to  the  least  refrangible.  They  are  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Each  primary  color  cannot  be  fur- 
ther decomposed,  but  all  can  he  reunited  by  a  biconvex  lens  so  that 
white  light  wilt  result  again.  The  ultraiTd  (thermal)  and  ultra- 
violet (chemical)  rays  do  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  retina. 
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The  former  tlo  not  pass  through  the  media  of  the  eje,  since  by  vibra. 
tion-rates  beneath  435,000,000,000  per  second  the  retina  is  not  etim- 
ulated;  the  latter  color  produces  no  seneation,  since  to  vibration- 
rates  above  7114,000,000,000  per  second  the  retina  is  insensible. 

Sexsatioxs  of  Color. — In  the  production  of  the  sensations  of 
color  there  are  three  chief  factors:  tone,  saturation,  and  intensity. 
The  tone  of  the  color  depends  upon  the  number  of  Tibrations  of  the 
ether,  A  color  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  it  does  not  contain  an; 
white  light.  The  simple  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  saturated.  The 
intensity  of  color  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 
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Fig.  357. — Wool«  for  the  Detwtion  of  Color  Blindness.      (Oliveb.) 

Loss  OF  ('oi.oR-visiON%  OH  D.ti.TONisH. — Young  stated,  as  the 

expIaiiHlion  nf  color-vision,  that  all  the  colors  were  referable  to  three 
fundaiiicnial  recusation:-:  those  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  Corre- 
spoiulinf;  to  the  three  sensations  e.xeited  by  these  three  colors  were 
three  kinds  of  retinal  fibers,  stimulation  of  which  gives  rise  to  sen- 
sations of  red.  green,  and  violet.  It  is  also  supposed  that  white  light 
fitimulates  these  filwrs  with  different  degrees  of  activity  according  to 
the  length  of  the  wave.  The  longest  wave  acts  most  on  the  fibers 
which  respond  to  Ihe  red  color,  the  medium  wave  on  the  fibers  which 
respond  to  green,  and  the  shortest  wave  on  the  violet.  Helniholtj 
adopted  the  theory  of  Young.  It  is  also  snpported  by  the  fafts  of 
color-blindiipsi;,  in  which  there  is  an  inability  to  distinguish  one  or 
more  of  the  fundamental  colors.  The  commonest  form  of  color- 
blindness if  that  in  which  red  is  the  invisible  color,  and  in  the  com- 
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pound  colors  in  which  red  enters  the  complementary  color  alone  is 
visible,  white  appearing  as  bluish  green.  Another  theory  of  color- 
vision  is  that  of  Hering.  The  six  sensations  of  color  readily  fall 
into  three  pairs,  the  members  of  each  pair  having  similar  relation- 
ship. White  and  black  naturally  go  together,  the  one  being  antagon- 
istic of  the  other.  .  According  to  Hering,  the  retina  is  undergoing 
metabolic  changes,  and  he  supposes  there  are  three  distinct  visual 
substances  which  are  undergoing  anabolism  and  catabolism.  When 
breaking  down,  or  catabolism,  is  in  excess  of  the  building  up,  or 
anabolism,  we  have  a  sensation  of  white;  when  upbuilding  predomi- 
nates, we  have  black. 

Anabolism  of  the  visual  substances  by  the  rays  of  light  produces 
green,  blue,  and  black;  catabolism  of  these  visual  substances  pro- 
duces white,  red,  and  yellow. 


{White  is 
and 
Black  is 


catabolic 

Red  is  catabolic 

2.. 

and 

anabolic. 

(  Yellow  is  catabolic 

Green  is  anabolic. 

3. -< 

1 

I           and 

1  Blue  is  anabolic. 

In  applying  this  theory  to  color-blindness  it  must  be  assumed 
that  those  who  are  red-blind  want  the  red-green  visual  substance; 
they  have  only  the  black-white  and  yellow-blue  visual  substance  in 
the  retina. 

According  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  there  is  a  defect  cor- 
responding to  the  three  color-perceiving  fibers.  According  to  this 
theory  color-blindness  is  of  four  kinds:  red,  green,  and  violet,  and 
complete  blindness  to  colors.  In  the  Hering  theory  the  kinds  are: 
(1)  complete,  (2)  blue-yellow,  (3)  red-green,  and  (4)  incomplete  color- 
blindness. 

Color-blindness  is  also  called  Daltonism,  after  Dalton,  a  Quaker, 
who  first  described  it.  *  The  percentage  of  color-blindness  among  per- 
sons is  about  4  per  cent,  in  males,  and  1  per  cent,  in  females;  and 
among  Quakers  4^/^,  because  for  generations  they  have  worn  drabs. 
The  disease  is  hereditary.  The  cones  in  color-vision  are,  according 
to  Van  Kries,  for  the  perception  of  color,  whilst  the  rods  are  for  the 
perception  of  light  and  darkness. 

Complementary  Colors. — Those  colors  are  complementary 
which  when  mixed  together  produce  white.  The  following  table 
gives  the  complementary  colors  of  the  spectrum: — 
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Red— greentoh  blue. 
Orange — PruMian  blue. 
Yellow — indigo-blue. 


Gnmlih  Telkm — violet. 
Green — purple. 


Green  alone  has  no  complementary  color  in  the  epectnun.    It 
gives  a  white  color  with  the  compound  color  purple. 


Fig.  3ES. — Diapwn  Illuatrating  ImdUtlon.     (Brmuno.] 
It  Chli  dl>sruD  U  hald  lome  dlitacce  Iron  tha  bt*,  aapeeikUr  It  not  •zaetlr 
tocuHd.  tbe  white  dot  will  epprar  Ikrcer  Uuo  tb«  bliok,  tboocta  both  an  dI 
•xactlj  the  tern*  all*. 

Irradiation. — This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  obaerred  when 
looking  at  a  strongly  illuminated  object  upon  a  dark  background; 
the  object  appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  Thus,  of  two  rings  of 
equal  size,  one  white  on  black,  the  other  black  on  white,  the  former 
appears  larger  than  the  latter.  Irradiation  is  due  to  imperfect 
accommodation.     Here  the  margins  of  an  object  are  projected  upon 


Pig.  350. — Diagram  to  show  ( 1 )  the  primary  position  of  the  right 
eye;  (2)  the  <^)*e  turned  upward  and  inward,  and  (3)  downward  and 
outward.     (Bali_| 

er,   Bxterual   reclUB.     (r,    Internal   rectus,     to,  to.   Superior  and   Interior 


oblique 


-,  Ifr.  i 


the  retina  in  circles  r>f  diftusion  and  the  brain  tends  to  increase  tbe 
ill-defined  margin  to  those  parts  of  the  visual  image  which  are  moat 
prominent  in  the  image  itself.  What  is  bright  seems  larger  and 
overcomes  what  is  dark.  Black  clothes  make  one  appear  to  be  much 
Bmallor  than  lij;ht  clothes.  A  short  person  would  look  taller,  and  a 
fat  person  would  look  thinner,  dressed  in  vertical  stripes. 
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After-images. — When  a  bright  light  is  thrown  on  the  eye  and 
then  suddenly  put  out,  there  remains  for  a  short  tinie  an  impression 
of  the  same  light,  as  though  the  retinal  molecules  still  continued  to 
vibrate  from  the  light  stimulus.     This  is  a  positive  after-image. 
When  the  eve  has  received  a  stimulus  for  some  time,  the  sensation 
which  follows  the  withdrawal  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  you  have  a 
negative  after-image,  which  is  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  retinal  cells. 
For  instance,  if  you  look  at  a  red  color  for  some  time  and  the  eye 
afterward  is  focused  on  a  white  ground,  the  negative  after-image  is 
a  greenish-blue;  that  is,  the  color  of  the  negative  image  is  comple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  object. 


Fig.  360. — Muscles  Associated  in  Moving  the  Eyeballs  in  the  Directions 

Indicated  by  the  Arrows.     (Baix.) 

Phosphenes. — ^If  the  retina  be  pricked,  compressed,  or  twitched 
by  any  sudden  movement,  an  impression  of  light  will  be  produced. 
The  same  effect  follows  the  use  of  electricity.  Hence  the  retina  is 
an  essentially  sensitive  membrane.  No  matter  by  what  cause  its 
sensibility  be  excited,  it  always  gives  rise  to  the  subjective  phe- 
nomenon of  a  luminous  sensation. 

Vision  with  Both  Eyes. — The  study  of  phenomena  bearing  upon 
this  subject  comprises:  (1)  movemenf^  of  the  eyes,  (2)  binocular  vision, 
and  (3)  the  advantages  of  sight  irith  both  eyes. 

Movements  of  the  Eyes. — The  eveball  mav  be  considered  as 
an  articulated  spherical  globe  which  turns  upon  three  axes  that  cross 
each  other.  Six  voluntarv  muscles  affect  the  three  rotations  of  the 
eye.  The  rectus  internus  and  externus,  when  acting  alone,  turn  the 
eye  from  side  to  side.     The  superior  and  inferior  recti  give  to  the 


P*nlrila*rrl^t             rtniftlMtttUgbt                 Pud  frit  <■(  itfht 
•ilainkl  notui.  Inunal  r— •■■-  '  -  — — — 
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ocular  sphere  an  up-and-down  movement.    The  raperior  or  mfeiior 
obliqne  moade,  acting  alone,  gives  the  eye  an  ohliqne  morement 

u  h    d 

DUnalncMi,  ' 

PinlTili  of  right  Panlnli  of  right 

■aparlar  abllqua.  InArivT  abilqu. 

Fig.  3G1.— Poaitioiu  of  Imagn  In  Ocular  PRnJjHS.     (Bu,!.) 
Ilu  iraa  taiae  U  blwk,  iba  Itlma  l»  nC 

Coordinated  Movemenis: — The  two  eyes  slwa^  present  coordi- 
nated movements  in  order  to  maintain  the  parallelism  or  conver- 
gence of  the  two  visual  tines.  The  visual  line  is  that  line  which 
passes  between  the  object,  center  of  the  pnpil,  and  center  of  rota* 
tion  of  the  ocular  giotw.  For  accommodation  at  a  distance  the  two 
visual  lines  are  parallel.  In  accommodation  for  near  objects  the 
lines  are  convergent. 


k 


F\g.  3«2.— fapsule  of  Tenon.     (Ball,  after  Mebkel.) 

So  long  as  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  arc  normal  in  function 
their  movements  are  in  cooordi nation.  Should  one  or  more  become 
paralyzed  or  seized  with  spasm,  then  proper  parallelism  and  conver- 
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gence  are  lost.  Strabismus  will  then  be  present  and  the  object 
looked  at  will  appear  double :  diplopia, 

Stevens  has  given  a  number  of  terms  for  the  deviation  of  the 
visual  axis  of  nonparialytic  origin.  Thus  orthophoria  is  a  condition 
of  muscular  equilibrium  of  the  eyeballs  with  the  least  nen^ous  effort. 
Esophoria  is  a  tending  of  the  visual  lines  inwards.  Exophoria  is  a 
tending  of  the  visual  lines  outward.  Hyperphoria  is  a  tending  of 
the  visual  lines  of  one  eye  in  a  direction  above  its  fellow. 

The  innervation  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  derived  from  the 
thirds  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  cranial  nerves. 


<rjf 


Fig.  363. — ^Diagram  Illustrating  Binocular  Vision.      (Beclabd.) 

The  lines  from  the  object  indicate  tliat  rays  from  tlie  back  of  the  book 
fan  on  coincident  points  of  the  retina,  whUe  each  eye  further  has  a  special  field 
of  yiaion. 

BiNOCUXAR  Vision. — Looking  into  space  with  one  eye,  one  sees 
an  almost  circular  field.  With  the  one  eve  he  can  look  toward  the 
opposite  side  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  nose  permits.  If  he  opens  the 
other  eye  the  visual  space  becomes  much  more  extended  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  but  corresponding  to  a  monocular  field,  since  the  two 
monocular  fields  are  superposed. 

Why  should  any  point  or  object  be  seen  single  and  not  double, 
when  the  point  forms  not  one,  but  two  images  upon  the  retinae? 
The  explanation  accepted  is  that  the  images  are  as  two  correspond- 
ing identical  points.     These  points  are  so  related  to  one  another  that 
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the  sensations  from  each  arc  blended  into  one  perception.  The 
movements  of  the  eyeballs  are-aUo  adapted  to  bring  the  image  ol 
the  object  to  fall  upon  identical  parts.  The  law  reeiilts  that  if  one 
luminous  point  simultaneously  impresses  two  identical  points,  it  must 
be  seen  as  single  and  not  double.  The  two  images  are  referred  to 
one  point  in  space  and  they  produce  in  the  individual  only  one 
impression. 

The  muscles  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  as 
follows : — 


Fi^',  :tti4.— I^irrhnnl  hiiiI  Mpibomifin  Glands,  the  latter  viewed  from 
the  [KiHtorior  Burfiirt  of  tlip  pyeliils.  The  conjunotivn  of  the  upper  lid 
lias  hcen  partiHlly  di^ivt'led  olT,  ami  ix  raiHwl  bo  aa  to  show  the  Meibo- 
niinn  t'lnnils  U'lieulh.     (RaymosI),  after  Testvt.) 


Ian  glan 


I.  tbetr  openliigs 


Imvunl — Rectus  interiius. 

(Hitwanl— ItiH-lus  cxtcrnu*:. 

V]>wsr<! — liuctus  su]>cri«V,  oWi(|UU?  inferior. 

Itowmvanl — Goctus  inferior,  obliijuuf!  superior. 

Inward  and  upward— ;Rcet us  intemus,  rectus  superior,  obliquua 
inferior. 

Inivard  and  downward — Rectus  internus.  rectus  inferior, 
oblir[Uus  superior. 

Outward  and  upward — Rectus  e.xtemus,  rectus  superior,  obliquua 
inferior. 
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Outward  and  downward — Rectus  externus,  rectus  inferior, 
iliquu3  euperior. 

Stbbeoscopic  Vision'. — When  two  monocular  pictures  are  placed 
(e  by  side,  and  viewed  by  the  two  eyes  respectively  through  the 
Q  halves  of  a  convex  lens,  we  have  one  form  of  the  instrument 
led  the  stereoscope.     The  most  striking  results  are  produced  by 


Lo ring's  njihUialmonoope. 


9  photographs  taken  at  the  same  time  by  two  cameras,  so  placed 
[Bt  their  nses  shall  form  the  same  angle  with  each  other  as  that 
ich  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  would  form  when  looking  at  the  same 
When  we  look  at  a  solid  object  near  by  with  lioth  eyes,  the 
^t  eye  sees  farther  round  the  object  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
E  farther  rnund  on  the  left  side.  These  two  slightly  different 
when   cnnipnred   in    the  mind,   produce   the  perception  of 
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Bolidity  or  depth,  since  experience  has  taught  ms  that  tlioae  objects 
only  which  have  depth  can  affect  the  eyes*  in  this  way. 

The  photographs  are  slightly  different  from  each  other,  for  if 
they  were  identical  no  sensation  of  relief  will  ensue.  The  combiiuh 
tion  of  the  dissimilar  images  furnished  by  the  two  eyes  is  a  mental 
act. 

0 


Fig.  Se6w— Direet  OphthaloMMoopy.     (Baix..) 

Laorymal  Seoretkin. — ^Lately  it  has  been  shown  by  Landolt  that 
in  the  rabbit  and  the  monkey  secretory  nerres  of  the  laeiyinal  gland 
mn  in  the  facial  nerve.    These  nerves. leave  the  geniculate  ganglion 


Eve  L«ns 

Fig.  367. — Indirect  Ophthalmoscopy.     (Ball.) 


Oph 


and  enter  the  superficial  petrosal.  We  then  find  them  in  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  and  occasionally  in  the  ophthalmic.  He  believes  these 
fibers  run  in  the  glos8o-phar}'ngeaI  and  then  in  the  facial,  but  he  did 
not  locate  the  nucleus  from  which  thev  arise.  Eserin  increases  the 
secretion  of  tears,  atropine  decreases  it. 
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Ophthalmoscope. — This  is  a  small  concave  mirror  by  means  of 
Vhich  rays  of  light  are  directed  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye  so  that 
the  deep  parts  are  illuminated  and  made  visible.  There  is  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  mirror  through  which  the  examiner  looks.  But 
the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  used  with  or  without  lenses.  Without 
lenses  the  ophthalmoscope  gives  an  erect  image.  If,  however,  we 
use  a  convex  lens  over  the  central  aperture  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
mirror  the  observer  sees  a  re-inverted  image.  If  a  concave  lens  is 
used  over  the  aperture  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  there  is  seen 
an  erect  image  considerably  magnified.  The  instrument  is  usually 
fitted  with  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  which  can  be 
revolved  in  front  of  the  central  aperture  of  the  mirror. 

If  the  observer  is  myopic  he  can  use  the  concave  lenses  to  cor- 
rect his  myopia.  If  he  is  long-sighted,  he  corrects  it  by  means  of 
one  of  the  convex  lenses. 


Fig.  368.— The  McHardy  Perimeter.     (Brown.) 

If  the  eye  examined  be  short-  or  long-sighted,  the  retinal  image 
could  not  be  brought  into  focus  with  the  mirror  alone,  but  the 
examiner  can  adjust  his  concave  or  convex  disc,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  find  a  lens  to  correct  the  short  or  long  sight  of  the  eye  examined. 

In  this  way  the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  of  the  eye  examined. 

Perimeter. — It  has  been  noted  that  by  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  retina  a  person  can  observe  pretty  definitely  the  form  and  color 
of  objects.  To  determine  just  how  far  this  field  of  indirect  vision 
extends  in  everv  direction  from  the  visual  axis  is  to  locate,  bv  the 

53 
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perimeter,  the  field  of  indirect  vision.     The  inatmment  devised  for 
this  purpose  is  called  the  perimeter. 

With  the  perimeter  the  eye  is  made  to  view  a  fixed  point  from 
which  a  quadrant  proceeds  so  that  the  eje  liea  in  the  center  of  it 
Around  the  fixed  point  the  (juadraat  rotates,  and  this  circtunscribes 
the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  in  the  center  of  which  the  eye  is  looate<l. 
From  this  Hxed  point  objects  are  slid  on  semicircular  arms  and  are 


Blue -\ /^-O  ^1  \^-^/^ 

Yellow «?^     7 ^ — -^     J^ 

Red ^--4..^  ^^i,--"^ 

Creen. ""  jip — -"'"■ 

Fig.  3 «i).— Diagram  of  the  Normal  Visiisl  Field  for  White  and  Colors. 


gradually  p!ac('<l  more  toward  thi-  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision 
until  the  object  is  no  longer  noticed.  Then  by  moving  the  senii- 
cirpular  ann  in  difTercnt  meridian.s  of  the  field  of  vision  we  oi>taiti 
what  \?  called  the  field  of  vision.  The  field  of  vision  is  more 
extcndi'd  below  and  to  the  outer  side.  It  is  narrowed  above  bv  the 
brow;    bciow  bv  the  cheek  and  the  nose. 


Fiff.  :170.— DiagTHm  of  the  Viaual  Trart      (Bii.L.) 

R.r.,  Right  visual  arid.    f..F.,  Lett  vtsual  B«ld.    K.  Nhu]  ilde.     T.  Tt'mporal 
I  Mde.     U.K..  tUght  retlDi,     L.R,.  L<(t  rellna.     O.C,  Optic  cblBBIO.     n.V.,   Qtitli^ 
O.r..    Optic    tracl.      C.Q..    Corpora    quadrlEemlnH.      Bi.Q.B..    SxtETDIl 
I  Sftilculate  bodr.     TO.,   Optic  thalaniUB.     CO..   Corpus  cBllaButu. 
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Viinal  Field. — The  boundary  ol  the  visual  field  of  white  light 
crosses  the  upper  vertical  meridian  at  55°,  the  median  meridian  al 
CO",  the  lower  vertical  meridian  at  iO°,  and  the  external  meridian 
beyond  DO".     The  field  for  yellow  light  is  within  that  for  white,  thi: 


\   of   Bight   Uomonymous   Ht'mianopsia   nnd    uf    1)ii' 
if  lesions  which  mnj-  cause  it.'     (Rall.  i 


RE.  Hlghl  pyp.  LE.  Left  eje.  OX.  Optic 
tract.  Th,  Thalaml  optlcl.  (J.  Corpora  genitu 
UC,  Rigbt  cuneuB.     UH.  Optic  radlRtlODS. 


field  for  blue  lipht  within  that  for  yellow,  the  field  for  red  within 
that  for  yellow,  and  the  field  for  green  is  much  smaller. 

Fatholo^cal.^ — Argyll- Robertson-  Pvpii.. — Here  there  i#  no 
contraction  of  the  pupil  to  light  (no  [ight-refles);  but  it  does  con- 
tract when  the  accommodation  is  called  into  play  for  near  obj«-ts. 
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it  has  accommodation-reflex.  It  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in 
paresis.  Both  pupils  act,  though  only  one  retina  is  stimulated,  owing 
to  the  intercentral  coupling  of  the  two  constricting  centers  of  the 
pupil.  In  dyspnoea  the  pupil  dilates,  but  when  asphyxia  ensues  the 
dilatation  diminishes.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  oculomotorius  terminals 
(thus  paralyzing  accommodation),  but  after  its  section  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  is  still  further  increased  by  atropine;  hence  it  must  be 
an  action  on  the  dilating  fibers.  Eserin,  a  myotic,  contracts  the 
pupil,  due  to  stimulation  of  the  oculomotor.  The  anaesthetics  con- 
tract the  pupil,  but  when  their  action  is  deep  they  dilate  it. 

Webnicke's  Hemiopia  Pupillary  Keaction. — If  the  light  is 
thrown  on  the  hemianopic  half  of  the  retina,  tlie  pupil  remains  inac- 
tive. Here  there  is  an  interruption  in  the  path  between  the  retina 
and  the  geniculate  bodies;  the  hemiopia  is  not  central,  but  due  to 
A  lesion  in  the  tract  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  the  light  is  thrown  on 
ilift  eensitive  half  of  the  retina,  the  pupil  immediately  contracts. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CRANIAL   NERVES. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  of  nerves  which  reach  their 
respective  terminations  after  passage  through  foramina  located  in 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  They  are  designated  numerically,  begin- 
ning from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  backward,  ag 
well  as  by  names  dependent  upon  their  functions  and  distribution. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Olfactory.  5.  Trifacial.  9.  Glosso-phaiyngeaL 

2.  Optic.  6.  Abducent.  10.  PneumogaBtric. 

3.  Motor  oculi.  7.  Facial.  11.  Spinal  aocesaory. 

4.  Pathetic.  8.  Auditory.  12.  HypoglossaL 

Origin  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. — Upon  examination,  each  cranial 
nerve  is  found  to  possess  a  point  of  superficial  origin  as  well  as  ft 
nucleus  of  deep  origin. 

The  superficial  origin  is  that  point  upon  the  brain^s  surface 
where  each  nerve  emerges.  This  is  but  the  apparent  origin  of  each 
pair  of  nerves,  since  their  individual  fibers  may  be  traced  more 
deeply. 

Each  cranial  nerve  has  a  special  nucleus  of  gray  matter  lying 
deeply  within  the  brain-substance.  The  nucleus  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  cells  from  whose  prolongations  spring  the  axis-cylinders 
which  constitute  the  fibers  of  the  nerves. 

The  gray  masses  which  represent  the  prolongations  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  cord  into  the  medulla  oblongata  form  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nwfor  nerves.  The  base,  separated 
from  the  head  of  the  horn  by  decussation  of  the  pyramidal  columns, 
remains  contijiriious  to  the  central  canal.  It  is  prolonged  in  its 
entirety  u])on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  lying  upon  each  side 
of  the  raphe.  Beneath  the  trigonum  hypoglossi  lies  the  nucleus  of 
the  hypoglossal :  beneath  the  eminentia  teres  is  found  the  common 
nucleus  of  the  facial  and  abducent;  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  and 
pathetic  lie  upon  each  side  of  the  aqueduct. 

The  head  of  the  ant^erior  horn,  cut  into  fragments  by  the-  motor 
decussation,  forms  that  which  is  known  as  the  antero-lateral  nucleus. 
This  is  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  mixed  nerves.     By  its  most  internal 
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parts  it  represents  the  accessory  or  anterior  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossus;  farther  up,  the  proper  nucleus  of  the  facial;  and  in  tlie 
pons  there  is  found  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  gray  masses  of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  cord,  prolonged 
into  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cut  by  the  sensory  decussation  or 
fillet,  form  the  sensitive  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  base  of 
the  posterior  horn  forms  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  mixed  nen'es, 
namely:  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory.  Above 
these  nuclei  there  is  a  gray  layer  which  represents  the  oblongata  cen- 
ter of  the  internal  root  of  the  auditory;  higher  still  arises  the  seri- 
sory  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus.  The  head  of  this  horUi  under  the 
name  of  gray  nucleus  of  Rolando,  ascends  in  the  pons  to  form  the 
ascending  root  of  the  trigeminus. 

Among  the  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  ten  have  their  points 
of  origin  in  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  This  latter  has 
been  prolonged  into  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  in  the  form  of 
four  motor  and  sensory  columns.  Thus  these  cranial  nerves  are  com- 
parable to  spinal  nerves. 

Comparable  to  Spinal  Nerves. — ^The  law  of  double  root  is  as 
applicable  here  as  to  the  spinal  nerves.  Those  nerves  destined  for 
movement  originate  in  the  prolongations  of  the  anterior  horns,  while 
those  which  preside  over  sensibility  make  their  connections  in  gray 
matter  of  the  medulla  and  pons  which  has  sprung  from  the  posterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Point  of  Difference. — There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
cranial  and  spinal  nerves:  In  the  spinal  nerves,  the  two  roots  are 
intimately  united  just  outside  of  the  spinal-cord  substance  to  form 
a  mixed  nerve.  In  the  case  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  posterior  sen- 
sory roots  and  the  anterior  motor  roots  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
separated  to  form  nerves  that  are  either  exclusively  motor  or  exclu- 
sively sensory.  In  other  words,  the  cranial  nerves  represent  the  dis- 
sociated spinal  ner^'es  in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
remain  habituallv  isolated  to  form  nerves  which  are  either  fine  con- 
doctors  of  motion  or  sensation,  dependent  upon  their  source. 

In  the  hypoglossal  alone  are  fulfilled  the  true  characteristics, 
for  in  numerous  cases  it  is  found  to  have  a  ganglion  upon  its  pos- 
terior root. 

The  mesencephalon  has  been  considered  to  possess  parallel  fea- 
tures with  the  spinal  cord,  in  that  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of  seg- 
ments corresponding  to  the  cranial  nerves.  As  the  student  already 
knows,  each  spinal  nucleus  has  peripheral  conductors  which  bring  to 
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the  cord  its  son^ory  impressions,  and  motor  nerves  to  conduct  to  the 
muscles  the  motor  reactions.  In  the  same  way  the  central  conduc- 
tors of  the  brain  bring  to  it  sensory  irapresBioiiB  and  by  its  motor 
fibers  carry  out  motion.  Hence  it  results  that  all  of  the  sensory 
fibera  of  centripetal  course  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  gray  nuclei 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  in  the  ganglia  annexed  to  the  dorsal 
roots  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  oblongata  nuclei  are  but  terminal  nuclei,  for  in  them  the 
sensory  fibers  terminate  by  fine  arborizations  which  surround  the 
central  cells  without  penetrating  them.  The  termination  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve. 


Tlii>  sensory  fibers  of  (be  tenib,  ninth,  seventh,  and  fifth  pairs 
of  cranial  riervi's,  as  wiHl  as  tbftt  of  the  auditory,  originate  in  their 
re«[u-i-iive  pinjiiiii.  Thii.i,  tlierp  is  the  jiipular  for  the  tenth  pair, 
the  jiLfZular  nrnl  petrnsjif  for  llii'  ninth  piiir,  the  geniculate  for  the 
sevi'titli.  (liisseriiin  for  the  fifth,  imd  Scarpa's  and  spiral  ganglia  for 
the  eiiihtli  pair. 

On  tbe  <('!itriiry.  tlie  niiitnr  fiber?  of  Ihe  cranial  nerves  arise  in 
the  cenlral  cells  i>r  the  niediilhi  and  pints,  ju-Jt  like  the  motor  fibei^ 
of  the  «pinal  enrd.  Tims,  line  iitiatnuiy  demonstrates  that  the 
craniiil,  like  the  sjiiiiiil,  nerves  have  ihiihle  roofx. 

Decussations.— The  iifferent  or  sensory  cranial  nerves  do  not 
decussate.     Of  the  niolor  cranial  nerves,  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
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motor  root  of  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  the  motor  root  of  the  vagus, 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  hypoglossal  decussate  partially.  The 
pathetic  decussates  completely  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  The  last- 
named  nerve  springs  from  the  oculomotor  nucleus  united  with  that 
of  the  pathetic.  These  portions  of  gray  matter  are  a  direct  part 
of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  lying  beneath  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius. 

In  Chapters  XVII  and  XIX  were  considered  the  olfactory,  or 
first  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  and  the  optic,  or  second  pair;  so  that  in 
this  chapter  there  will  be  taken  up,  first,  the  motor  oculi,  or  third 
pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

THIRD  PAIR.  OR  MOTOR  OCULI  NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  a  nucleus  situated  between  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  beneath  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
Beneath  the  posterior  end  of  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum 
this  nucleus  becomes  continuous  with  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlearis 
or  patheticus.  The  oculomotor  nuclei  consist  (1)  of  a  group  of 
cells  concerned  in  accommodation;  (2)  those  concerned  in  the  reflex 
action  of  the  iris  to  light ;  (3)  the  innervation  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  eye  except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique.  The 
neuraxons  of  these  cells  pass  by  and  through  the  red  nucleus  and 
emerge  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  crura,  to  pass  through  the 
interpeduncular  space  along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  cavernous 
sinus;  they  then  enter  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  go  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique.  It 
also  gives  fibers  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil 
and  a  branch  to  the  elevators  of  the  upper  lid. 

The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  is  also  connected  with  the 
nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.  The  oculomotor 
nucleus  also  has  a  connection  with  the  optic  neurons  in  the  anterior 
corpora  quadrigemina.  In  the  cavernous  sinus  it  receives  filaments 
coming  from  the  carotid  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  and  a 
branch  from  the  ophthalmic  of  the  trigeminus. 

Fnnotions. — From  a  functional  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  motor  oculi  is  devoted  exclusively,  in  conjunction  with  the  fourth 
and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  to  making  the  sight  perfect.  With  these 
nerves  it  concurs  to  regulate  the  varied  movements  which  allow  the 
eye  to  act  as  a  telescope  upon  a  support  that  is  furnished  with 
numerous  articulations.  Bv  means  of  these  muscles  and  nerves  of 
the  orbit  the  individual  is  enabled  to  remove  the  visual  field  from 
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place  to  place  and  in  all  diiectione  to  any  objects  which  he  might 
wish  to  examine. 

For  its  part,  the  motor  oculi  allows  the  eye  to  see  particularlj 
objects  that  are  situated  high  or  low  or  at  one  side.  However,  it 
has  a  most  important  function  in  the  harmony  of  the  associated 
movements  by  which  two  images  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the 
retinffi  of  the  two  eyes,  thus  causing  but  one  and  the  same  impresaitm. 

The  third  pair  of  nerves  manages  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
light  which  falls  upon  the  retinK.  Its  function  in  this  capacity  ia 
to  protect  the  optic  nerve  against  a  too  intense  excitement  frran 


excessive  lifilit.  By  contracting  the  pupil  it  lessens  tho  pencil  of 
light  wliicli  ]»cnetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  ocular  globe. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sympathetic  which  produces  dilatation 
of  the  pupi!  so  that  the  retina  may  receive  all  of  the  light  which  can 
he  reflected  from  obscure  objects.  For  tho  accomplishment  of  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
iris  coTti]>rises  two  kinds  of  muscular  fibers:  circular  and  radiating. 
The  former  are  connected  with  the  motor  oculi;  the  latter  with  the 
sympathetic. 

Fin.illy.  the  third  nerve  is  considered  to  have  an  important 
function  in  the  act  of  accommodation. 
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Pftthology. — The  motor  oculi  is  frequently  a  sufferer  by  reason 
of  its  situation  and  course.  It  is  often  compressed  by  tumors  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  In  its  passage  through  the  sinus  cavemosus 
it  is  exposed  to  compression  by  a  thrombosis  of  this  venous  canal. 

The  course  of  the  third  nerve  through  the  interpeduncular  space 
makes  it  play  a  considerable  part  in  pathology.    This  is  the  place  of 
predilection  for  meningitic  deposits.     This  segment  of  the  nerve  is 
most  frequently  compressed  in  the  exudates  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
It  is  also  the  point  of  attack  of  constitutional  syphilis,  particularly 
during  the  tertiary  period;    this  is  a  chronic  meningitis  which  has 
its  principal  focus  at  the  interpeduncular  space  as  an  exudate.     Diph- 
theritic infection  often  attacks  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

Paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  gives  rise  to  external  squint.    Its 
irritation  causes  internal  squint,  and  also  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
or  myosis.    The  eye  deviates  outward  in  paralysis,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  external  rectus  not  being  antagonized  by  the  internal  rectus. 

IKplopia. — The  deviation  of  one  of  the  eyes  does  not  permit  the 
maintenance  of  parallelism  of  the  visual  axes.  Without  this  coinci- 
dence the  two  images  will  not  fall  upon  identical  points  in  the  retina. 
Hence  all  objects  seen  will* be  double.  This  symptom,  known  as 
diplopia,  renders  the  sight  very  uncertain  and  often  produces  vertigo. 

Should  the  paralysis  be  general,  so  that  it  comprises  the  elevator 
of  the  lid.  Nature  brings  for  itself  a  remedy  for  the  defect  of  diplopia 
by  suppressing  the  vision  of  one  eye.  It  does  this  by  letting  the  lid 
fall  over  the  deviating  eye.  This  drooping  of  the  lid  gives  the  con- 
dition known  as  ptosis. 

Stimulation  of  the  motor  fibers  of  the  third  can  be  produced 
reflexly  by  teething  or  intestinal  irritations  of  children;  hence  their 
squint.  Chronic  spasms  of  the  eye-muscles  which  are  involuntary 
are  called  by  the  name  nystagmus. 

Drugs. — Atropine  paralyzes  the  intra-ocular  ends  of  the  motor 
ocuii;    Calabar  bean  stimulates  them  or  paralyzes  the  sympathetic. 

FOURTH  PAIR.  OR  PATHETIC  NERVE. 

Bistrilration. — The  pathetic  supplies  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

Physiology. — If  the  peripheral  end  of  the  pathetic  be  electrically 
irritated,  the  superior  oblique  muscle  contracts  and  turns  the  eyeball 
downward  and  outward. 

The  pathetic  is  a  nerve  that  is  especially  endowed  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  simple  vision  with  the  two  eyes  in  inclined  positions  of  the 
head.    It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  carry  one  eye  downward 
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and  outward.  That  ie,  he  cannot  make  a  movement  directed  by  the 
Hiiperior  oblique  and  still  keep  the  head  perfectly  vertical.  It 
becomes  necessary  that  the  head  be  inclined  to  one  side,  and  at  the 
time  this  inclination  is  produced  the  rotation  of  the  eyeball  occurs 
without  the  will  having  the  power  to  prevent  it.  By  the  very  act 
of  inclination  of  the  head  the  necessary  parallelism  of  the  two  eyes 
is  positively  destroyed;  hence  this  involuntary  action  of  the  supe- 
rior obli<iuc  to  place  the  visual  axes  upon  the  same  plane. 


The  fourth  pair  of  cranial  uerve>i  arise  from  a  collection  of  ceils 
beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminmii. 
It  completely  decussates  in  the  superior  medullar}'  velum.  It  starts 
behind  the  quadrigeminal  body  and  then  appears  like  a  white  thread 
winding  siround  the  outer  side  of  the  cms  of  the  cerebrum.  It  then 
pierces  the  dura  luater,  runs  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavemoii* 
sinus,  and  enters  the  sphenoidal  foramen  with  the  oculomotor  and 
abducent.     It  su])plies  the  superior  oblii|ue  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Pathology. — T'sually  the  first  sign  of  any  disorder  of  the  patlielic 
is  a  giddiness  when  ascending  or  descending  a  stairs,  owing  to  the 
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double  vision  that  occurs  when  the  patient,  in  going  down,  looks 

at  his  steps. 

To  overcome  this  diplopia  he  gives  to  his  head  a  position  that 
ie  quite  characteristic.  He  holds  his  head  bent  forward  and  directed 
to  the  ground.  This  position  overcomes  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
eyeballs  from  above  downward  and  so  minimizes  the  liability  to 
diplopia. 

SIXTH  PAIR,  OR  ABDUCENT  NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  a  collection  of  cells  seated  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  below  the  striae  acusticag.  The  loop  of 
the  facial  incloses  it.  The  abducent  emerges  between  the  summits 
of  the  pyramidal  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons.  As 
a  threadlike  nerve  it  goes  through  the  cavernous  sinus  and  through 
the  sphenoidal  foramen  to  the  external  rectus.  The  nucleus  of  the 
abducent  has  a  connection  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of 
fibers  to  the  opposite  oculomotor  nucleus,  thus  permitting  associated 
movements  of  the  eyeball.  The  pontal  olives  are  connected  by  fibers 
with  the  oculomotor  nucleus.  And  these  olives  are  also  connected 
with  the  auditory  nuclei  and  these  nuclei  are  connected  with  the 
cerebellum,  so  that  there  is  an  association  between  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eye,  the  auditory  nerves,  and  the  cerebellum. 

Physiology. — The  sixth  nerve  is  exclusively  motor.  It  has  for 
its  only  aim  to  excite  the  external  rectus.  When  the  nerve  is 
strongly  galvanized  the  eyeball  deviates  outward.  Its  section,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  an  internal  strabismus.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  seeing  objects  placed  to  one  side.  In  general,  the 
abducent  is  but  one  of  the  elements  for  the  exercise  of  perfect 
vision. 

Pathology. — Paralysis  is  the  most  common  manifestation  in  the 
sixth  pair.  A  considerable  concussion  of  the  orbital  cavity,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  upon  the  external  side,  will  particularly  paralyze 
the  abducent.  Unilateral  paralyses  of  this  nerve  are  usually  of  peri- 
pheral origin.  Bilateral  paralysis  is  generally  due  to  central  dis- 
turbance. The  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  affection  is  an 
internal  or  convergent  strabismus.  The  eye  is  held  inward  by  the 
tonus  of  the  rectus  iniernus,  so  that  not  more  than  one  part  of 
the  cornea  is  perceived. 
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CONJUGATE  DEVIATION. 

Waller  explains  this  as  follows :  The  two  eyes  are  exactly  equal 
and  parallel  for  different  directions  of  distant  vision.  Both  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  up  or  down,  so  that  the  object 
fixed  gives  images  on  corresponding  parts  of  both  retin».  In  move- 
ments directly  upward  or  downward  muscles  of  the  same  name  in 
each  eye  are  associated  in  action ;  but  in  lateral  movements  the  asso- 
ciation is  asymmetrical :  e.g.y  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye  acts  with 
the  internal  rectus  of  the  other,  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  asso- 
ciated action  seems  still  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  external  rectus  is  supplied  by  the  sixth  nerve,  while  the  inteniil 
rectus  is  supplied  by  the  third.  A  similar,  if  less  striking,  associa- 
tion of  asymmetrical  muscles  on  the  two  sides  occurs  in  the  rotation 
of  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  turned  to  the  right  by  the  right 
inferior  oblique  and  the  left  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  to  the  left 
by  the  left  inferior  oblique  and  the  right  stemo-inastoid.  In  look- 
ing to  the  right  we  contract  the  right  external  and  left  internal 
recti:  i.e.,  impulses  pass  through  the  right  sixth  nerve  and  the  left 
third,  possibly  from  the  left  and  from  the  right  side,  respectively,  of 
the  motor  cortex,  but  more  probably  from  only  the  left  motor  cor- 
tex, in  which  case  we  must  suppose  that  certain  nerve-fibers  cross 
twice:  once  between  the  cortex  and  bulbar  nucleus  and  a  second 
time  between  the  nucleus  and  nerve-termination.  Unilateral  con- 
vulsions of  cortical  origin  are  accompanied  by  rotation  of  the  head 
and  eyes  toward  the  convulsed  side:  i.e.,  away  from  the  cerebral 
lesion.  Thus  a  discharging  lesion  of  the  right  motor  cortex  causes 
convulsions  of  the  left  side  of  the  bodv,  with  rotation  of  the  eves 
to  the  left.  This  is  a  ^'conjugate  deviation.^'  A  destructive  lesion 
of  the  right  motor  cortex  causes  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  with  rotation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right.  The  peculiarity  in  this 
case  is  that  there  is  a  cessation  of  action  along  the  left  sixth  nerve 
(external  rectus)  and  the  right  third  nerve  (internal  rectus),  the 
deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right  being  caused  by  the  unbalanced 
action  of  the  muscles,  which  rotate  the  eyes  to  the  right. 

FIFTH  PAIR,  TRIGEMINUS,  OR  TRIFACIAL  NERVE. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  like  a  spinal  nerve,  has  two  roots:  an 
anterior  motor  one  and  a  posterior  sensory  one.  The  neuraxons  of 
the  motor  nucleus  in  the  pons  make  up  the  motor  root.  The  sen- 
sory arises   in   the   Gasserian  ganglion,  and,  like  a  posterior-root 
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Fig.  376. — The  Origin  of  the  Trigfiiiinul   Nene.      IEuisoeb.) 
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ganglion,  its  neuraxons  are  divided,  one  part  going  to  the  Ekio  of 
the  face  and  the  other,  running  toward  the  pone,  also  divides  iato 
two  parts,  one  going  upward  and  the  other  downward.  The  gela- 
tinous substance  of  Kolando  on  the  posterior  horn  receives  the  fibers 
running  downward,  which  arborize  around  the  cells. 

The  descending  part  of  the  trigeminus,  known  as  the  ascending 
root,  extends  down  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  continuallv  giv- 
ing off  collaterals  as  it  descends,  which  arborize  around  the  gelatin- 
ous substance  of  Rolando  of  the  posterior  horn,  thus  making  the 
lower  trigeminal  nucleus  a  long  one.    The  descending  branch  also 


Fig.  3TG. — OphthHimio  DiviBion  of  the  Fifth  Serve.     (LE^-EILLfe.) 
1,   SklB  or  the  (orehMd   turned  down      2    OpOc   nerve.     3.   Third   ncrrp.     *, 

Fourlh   nerve.     6.  Ophlhilmlc  dlvlilon  of  the  Bfth  nervp.     «.  Lacrymiil   brancMi. 

*,  Union  of  th«  fourth  nerrc  wttb  Itae  [aerrmal  branch  ol  the  Drtb,     8,  ProDUl. 

3,  NSBHl.    10.  Inlemal  brineh  ol  nasal 

has  collaterals,  which  arborize  around  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, facial,  and  trifaciai.  The  neuraxons  of  the  sensory  nuclei 
in  which  tlic  trigt'niinus  cnda  decussate  and  go  to  the  cortex  in  the 
fillet. 

Cortical  Connection. — The  sensory  path  ends  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  central  rcpion  of  the  cortex,  going  up  in  the  fillet  and  the 
thalamus.  T!ic  nucleus  of  the  motor  root  lies  in  the  pons,  near  the 
sensory  nucU^us  of  the  trigeminus  and  hack  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
facial,  of  which  it  h  probably  a  part.  There  is  another  nucleus,  the 
accessory  iniclrus  of  the  motor  nucleus,  which  is  situated  beneath 
the  n<|ue(hict  of  Sylvius,  and  which  sends  descending  fibers  to  the 
motor  nucleus. 
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The  trigeminus  emerges  from  the  pons  by  two  roots:   a  large 
sensory  root  and  a  small  motor  root.     The  large  root  has  the  Gas- 
serian^  or  semilunar,  ganglion,  while  the  small  root  runs  beneath  it. 
From  the  semilunar  ganglion  emanate  the  ophthalmic,  superior  max- 
illary, and  a  third  branch,  which  joins  the  small  root  of  the  trifacial 
to   form  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.     The  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  ciliary,  or  lenticular  ganglion  gives  off  the  ciliary  nerves 
for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.     This  ganglion  receives  motor  fibers 
from   the   oculomotor  nerve  and  branches   from  the   sympathetic. 
The  superior  maxillary  branch  passes  through  the  rotund  foramen 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  gives  off  dental  nerves  and  spheno-palatine 
nerves  which  go  to  Meckel's,  or  the  spheno-palatine,  ganglion.     It 
gives  off  nasal,  palatine,  and  pterygoid  nerves.     The  pter3'goid  nerve 
gives  off  a  branch,  the  great  petrosal,  which  enters  the  cranial  cavity 
through  the  cavity  of  the  foramen  lacerum  and  enters  a  canal  on 
the  front  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  join  the 
facial  nerve.     The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  formed  of  the  small 
motor  root  of  the  trigeminus  and  a  third  branch  of  the  semilunar 
ganglion,  and  makes  its  exit  from  the  skull  by  the  oval  foramen.    It 
gives  off  the  auriculo-temporal  and  the  lingual  nerve,  which  in  its 
course  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani  of  the  facial  and  the  inferior 
dental  nerves.     On  the  sensory  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  is  seated  the  otic,  or  ganglion  of  Arnold.     From  it  emanates 
the  small  petrosal  nerve,  which  enters  the  cranium  through  a  fine 
canal  in  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  then  courses 
along  a  canal  in  front  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
to  join  the  facial.    The  otic  ganglion  gives  out  filaments  to  the  ten- 
sor palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles. 

Physiology. — From  the  point  of  view  of  general  sensibility  the 
trigeminus  possesses  a  considerable  domain.  To  it  alone  is  intrusted 
the  giving  of  general  sensibility  to  nearly  all  parts  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  head.  In  the  external  covering  of  the  head 
but  one  region  escapes  it.  This  is  the  lateral  and  posterior  part  of 
the  hairy  scalp,  the  innervation  for  the  latter  coming  from  the  cer- 
vical nerves. 

As  to  mucous-membrane  sensibility,  trifacial  innervation  comes 
only  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  where  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  innervates  -the  palate,  with  the  middle  and  inferior  parts  of  the 

pharynx. 

These  points  being  eliminated,  it  gives  tactile  sensibility  not 
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only  to  the  skin,  but  also  to  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  head,  compris- 
ing the  glands,  meninges,  organs  of  sense,  bone,  and  dental  pulp. 

Keflex  Relations. — By  reason  of  the  ciliary  filaments  the  trigem- 
inus is  in  particular  reflex  relation  with  the  motor  oculi  and  sympa- 
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ship  exists  between  this  nerve  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  degluti- 
tion. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  trigeminus  is  its  great 
functional  resistance  to  various  poisons  which  are  capable  of  paralyz- 
ing nerves  of  sensation.  While  all  other  regions  of  the  body  show 
the  eflfects  of  anaesthetics,  those  under  the  dominion  of  the  trigem- 
inus still  preserve  a  high  degree  of  sensibility.  Even  though  a 
patient  be  anaesthetized  with  chloroform,  yet  will  he  perceive  punc- 
tures in  the  temples  and  frontal  regions.  This  occurs  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  sensations  are  not  perceived  elsewhere. 

Motor  Functions. — By  its  short  root  the  trigeminus  holds  under 
its  power  the  movements  of  elevation,  depression,  and  rotation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  If  this  root  be  cut,  it  is  found  that  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  the  performance  of  the  above-mentioned  movements  are 
paralyzed.  The  lower  jaw  remains  passively  separated  from  the 
upper. 

Trophic  Function. — Within  twenty-four  hours  after  intracranial 
section  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque.  At  the  end 
of  five  or  six  davs  the  cornea  becomes  verv  white  in  color.  The  iris 
becomes  inflamed  and  covered  with  false  membranes.  In  about  eight 
days  the  cornea  becomes  detached  and  the  contents  of  the  eye  escape. 
The  suppression  of  the  fifth  pair  is  followed  by  remarkable 
alterations  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  It  becomes  spongy,  and 
bleeds  upon  the  least  touch.  The  place  where  the  olfactory  bulbs 
lie  is  completely  changed.  Thus  the  acts  of  olfaction  and  vision  are 
indirectlv  affected. 

Pathology. — By  reason  of  the  intimate  association  of  the  trigem- 
inus, and  its  Gasserian  ganglion,  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  it  is  exposed  to  all  of  the  shocks  and  blows  that  are 
able  to  fracture  this  bone. 

The  relations  of  the  trigeminus  with  its  meninges  are  very  apt 
to  be  disturbed  seriously  by  the  presence  of  tumors.  The  false  mem- 
branes which  are  found  in  meningitis  compress  it  and  so  produce 
atrophy.  The  exudates  of  tubercular  meningitis  very  often  produce 
anaesthesia  of  the  face. 

The  fifth  pair  is  mout  often  the  seat  of  either  excessive  sensi- 
bility or  paralysis.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one  nerve  which  is  the  most 
frequently  affected  in  neuralgia.  The  relative  nearness  of  the  tri- 
geminus to  its  sensory  center  probably  explains  the  acuteness  of  the 
pains  in  neuralgia. 
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SEVENTH  PAIR,  FACIAL  NERVE,  OR  PORTIO  DURA. 

The  facial  nerve  arises  from  a  nucleus  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  This  nerve  contains  a  motor  and  a  sensory  root. 
The  sensory  root  comes  from  the  cells  of  the  geniculate  ganglion,  and 
is  called  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  The  motor  pontal  nucleus  gives  off 
the  neuraxons  of  the  motor  root.  The  motor  nucleus  is  thought  to 
be  the  upward  part  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  which  originates  the 
motor  fibers  in  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  The  neu- 
raxons of  the  motor  nucleus  form  a  distinct  knee,  which  uprising  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  known  as  the  eminentia  teres. 
The  facial  nerve  in  its  course  to  the  periphery  makes  a  peculiar  loop, 
or  knee,  inclosing  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent,  and  emerges  from  a 
depression  back  of  the  pons  between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies, 
enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus  with  the  auditory  nerve,  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve,  enters  the  Fallopian  canal,  and  makes  its  exit 
by  the  stylomastoid  foramen  to  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.-  The 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  or  the  sensory  part  of  the  facial,  is  made  up  of 
neuraxons  from  the  cells  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  seated  in  the 
Fallopian  canal.  The  auditory  nerve  is  also  called  portio  mollis,  and 
it  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  facial, — the  portio  dura, — and  between 
the  two  is  the  pars  intermedia  portio  inter  duram  et  moUcm  of  Wris- 
berg, which  extends  from  the  medulla  to  join  the  facial  in  the 
internal  auditorv  meatus.  It  is  connected  with  both  auditorv  and 
facial  nerves,  between  which  it  lies.  The  central  neuraxons  of  the 
geniculate  iranglion  or  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  go  to  the  fasciculus 
solitarius  or  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  roots.  The  peripheral 
neuraxons  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  join  the  facial,  and  Duval  states 
that  they  go  to  form  the  nerve  of  taste:   the  chorda  tympani. 

In  the  hiatus  Fallo])ii  the  (ireaf  petrosal  nerve  branches  off  from 
the  facial.  It.  in  eon  junction  with  a  filament  from  the  glosso-pharvn- 
geal  and  another  from  the  sympathetic,  passes  over  to  join  the  gan- 
glion of  ^Meckel. 

The  small  ppfmsal  leaves  the  aqueduct  by  a  particular  opening 
to  end  in  the  otio  ganglion. 

Cortical  Connection. — The  motor  path  from  the  cortex  to  the 
facial  nucleus  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  central  con- 
volutions. 

Chorda  Tympani. — A  few  millimeters  above  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  the  facial  iiives  off  a  branch  of  verv  considerable  size:  the 
chorda  ti/inpatii.     It  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.     It 
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passes  between  the  malleus  and  incus,  giving  a  branch  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  then  enters  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  chorda  timpani  then 
descends  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles  to  meet  the  lingual 
nerve.  After  communicating  with  the  latter  it  accompanies  it  to  the 
submaxillary  gland.  There  it  joins  the  submaxillary  ganglion  to 
terminate  in  the  lingual  nerve. 

Physiology. — While  the  trigeminus  is  responsible  for  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  face,  the  facial  presides  over  the  contraction  of  the 
facial  muscles  of  expression. 

The  facial  nerve  is  purely  motor,  and  so  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tfie  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  developed  upon  the  face. 
After  its  section  the  skin  still  preserves  all  of  its  sensibility.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  section  of  the  trifacial  it  completely  disap- 
pears. Though  the  facial  does  nof  transmit  sensory  impressions,  yet 
in  itself  it  is  sensitive  because  of  the  branches  which  it  receives  from 
the  trigeminus.  If  the  nerve  be  pinched,  the  animal  shows  signs 
of  pain. 

Pathology. — The  facial  is  the  motor  nerve  which  suffers  most 
easily  from  the  influence  of  cold.  Facial  paralysis,  or  Bell's  palsy, 
may  occur  very  easily  when  draughts  from  a  window  blow  upon  the 
face. 

When  the  paralysis  is  unilateral,  the  face  is  drawn  toward  the 
sound  side.  The  labial  commissure  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  lower 
than  that  on  the  other  side,  thus  giving  to  the  mouth  an  oblique 
direction. 

Bell's  paralysis  is  usually  due  to  a  cold  draught  of  air  striking 
the  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  When  the 
cause  is  seated  in  the  brain  the  external  rectus  is  usually  affected, 
because  its  nerve  is  also  involved  and  usually  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  or  crossed  paralysis.  Here  the  lesion 
is  in  the  pons.  If  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  there  is  not  only  facial  palsy,  but  also  loss  of  taste 
from  an  involvement  of  the  chorda  tympani. 

EIGHTH  PAIR.  OR  AUDITORY  NERVE. 

The  anatomy  and  function  of  this  nerve  have  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  XVIII.  ^ 

NINTH  PAIR,  OR  GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL  NERVE. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  both  motion  and  sen- 
sation. 
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Cortic^il  Connections. — The  sensory  ascending  path  of  the  ninth 
nerve  ends  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  central  region  of  the  cortex 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  frontal  convolutions. 

Tlie  nucleus  ambiguus  gives  off  peuraxons  to  form  its  motor 
root.  The  sensory  neuraxons  arise  from  the  jugular  and  petrosal 
ganglions  and  arborize  about  two  sensory  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  lower  sensory  end  nucleus  produces  an  elevation  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  called  the  ala-cinerea.  The 
upper  nucleus  is  also  connected  with  sensory  neuraxons  of  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  while  the  lower  portion  of  this  nucleus  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  vagus.  The  second  nucleus  is  called  the  vertical 
nucleus,  the  fasciculus  solitarius,  the  combined  descending  root  of 
the  pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  or  the  respiratory 
bundle.  This  respiratory  tract  extends  from  the  olive  down  the 
spine  to  the  eighth  cervical  nerve.  This  respiratory  bundle  of  Gierke 
may  associate  the  nuclei  coordinating  the  various  respiratory  muscles. 
The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  arises  by  a  half-dozen  cords  from  the 
restiform  body  and  goes  through  the  jugular  foramen  into  the  vagus, 
where  it  has  a  small  ganglion:  the  jugular.  As  it  emerges  from  the 
jugular  foramen  there  is  developed  the  petrosal  ganglion,  or  gan- 
glion of  Andersch. 

Nerve  of  Jacobson. — This  same  ganglion  gives  origin  to  the  nerve 
of  Jaco])son.  It  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  way  of  an 
opening  in  its  floor,  whore  it  divides  into  throe  fllaments.  These  are 
distributed,  one  to  the  round  window,  another  to  the  oval  window, 
and  the  third  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
tympanum  (Fig.  12a). 

Physiology. — The  ninth  is  a  mixed  nerve.  It?  motor  properties 
are  distributed  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stylo- 
pharvngeujj  muscle. 

The  most  important  sensory  function  of  the  glosso-phar^'ngeal 
is  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  role  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

Tlic  ninth  nerve  has  an  action  upon  the  hlood-vessels  of  the 
tongue  that  is  identical  with  that  of  the  chorda  tympani.  If  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  bo  cut  and  its  peripheral  end  stimulated,  the 
tongue  becomes  a  livid  red. 

Pathology. — In  man  there  are  no  clear  cases  recorded  where 
there  have  been  uncomplicated  affections  of  the  glosso-pharvngeal. 
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TENTH  PAIR,  PNEUMOGASTRIC,  OR  VAGUS. 

Of  all  of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  vagus  is  the  most  important 
and  has  the  most  functions  of  a  varied  nature  in  clinical  study.  It 
is  a  nerve  of  motion  and  sensation. 

Cortical  Connection. — The  motor  path  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
vagus  is  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  central  convolutions. 

The  motor  neuraxons  arise  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus.  The 
sensory  roots  come  from  the  neuraxons  of  the  jugular  and  petrosal 
ganglions.  The  sensory  neuraxons  have  been  described  under  the 
preceding  nerve:  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  vagus  springs  by 
means  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cords  from  the  groove  behind  the  olivar}'' 
body  and  passes  through  the  jugular  foramen  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  In  the  jugular  foramen  it  has  a 
ganglion:  the  jugular  ganglion.  After  it  emerges  from  the  foramen 
it  has  an  enlargement,  the  gangliform  plexus,  or  ganglion  nodosum. 

The  plexus  gives  off  the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  pharyngeal  nerves,  three  in  number,  go  down  the  side  of 
the  pharynx  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscles  of  the 
pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  goes  down  the  side  of  the  larynx. 
This  nerve  also  furnishes  a  collateral  branch,  important  from  a  phy- 
siological standpoint,  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  then  loses 
itself  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larvnx. 

« 

At  the  base  of  the  neck  the  vagus  gives  off  another  branch,  the 
recurrent,  or  inferior  laryngeal.  The  nerve  upon  the  right  side 
descends  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  winds  around  it  pos- 
teriorly from  beneath.  Upon  the  left  side  the  nerve  winds  around 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  the  same  manner. 

As  collateral  branches,  the  vagus  furnishes  cardiac  fibers,  which 
form  the  cardiac  plexus  and  are  destined  to  innervate  the  heart. 
There  are  also  oesophageal  fibers  whose  terminations  are  distributed 
to  the  oesophagus  and  trachea. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  tenth  pair  gives  rise  to  a  branch,  the 
nervus  depressor.  It  results  by  the  fusion  of  two  fibers:  one  from 
the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  other  from  the  vagus  itself.  The 
nervus  depressor  loses  itself  in  the  cardiac  tissue  of  the  heart  at 
the  level  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary'  orifices. 

During  the  first  portion  of  its  course  the  vagus  forms  numerous 
anastomoses.  These  are  with  the  spinal  accessory,  the  facial,  and 
hypoglossal  cranial  nerves  and  with  a  great  number  of  branches  from 
the  various  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
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In  the  thorax  the  vagus  gives  oflE  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
branches.  These  also  anastomose  with  the  sympathetica  to  form 
numerous  plexuses. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  vagus  are  distributed  to  the  stom- 
ach, solar  plexus,  and  also  to  the  hepatic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
.    The  most  striking  feature  with  regard  to  the  vagus  is  the  great 
number  of  its  anastomoses.     It  is  a  very  complex  nerve  and  in  no 
part  of  its  course  is  it  exclusively  itself. 

Physiology. — The  relationship  existing  between  the  vagus  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves  is  a  very  intimate  one  by  reason  of  their 
anastomoses.  This  makes  the  determination  of  th^  true  nature  of 
the  vagus  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  physiology. 

It  is  certain  that  the  vagus  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  spinal  accessory  does  not  deprive  the  parts  of  any 
sensibility  in  any  portion  of  their  common  distribution.  But,  as  the 
spinal  accessory  is  motor  and  the  vagus  sensory,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  latter  nerve  is  exclusively  sensory  and  that  all 
movements  realized  by  association  should  be  the  special  work  of  the 
spinal  accessory.  It  was  Bernard  who  first  demonstrated  that  the 
vagus  in  itself  is  a  mixed  nerve.  After  he  had  torn  out  all  of  the 
root-fibers  of  the  spinal  accessory  in  animals  he  found  that  the  motor 
acts  of  the  larynx  persisted  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  How- 
ever, while  the  vagus  in  itself  is  a  mixed  nerve  and  has  a  certain 
amount  of  motor  functions,  yet  its  principal  role  is  of  a  sensory 
nature. 

The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  vagus  indicates  that  the  nerve 
exercises  some  action  upon  (1)  the  digestive  apparatus,  (2)  upon  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  (3)  upon  the  circulation,  (4)  upon  the  hepatic 
apparatus,  and  (5)  an  indirect  action  upon  the  kidneys  and  supra- 
renal glands. 

Pathology. — The  recurrent  is  more  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  by 
roason  of  its  peculiar  course  and  its  direct  relations  with  the  great 
vessels  and  body  of  the  thyroid.  As  the  vagus  is  a  mixed  nerve,  it 
is  very  evident  that  compression  causes  troubles  in  motion  and  sensi- 
bility, either  isolated  or  conjointly. 

Any  lesions  located  at  the  origin  of  the  vagus  cause  phenomena 
of  irritation  in  the  whole  sphere  of  distribution  of  this  nerve.  Re- 
flexly  the  vagus  is  capable  of  affecting  the  chorda  tympani  and 
increasing  the  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  intestinal 
parasites  often  cause  ptyalism. 

The  sensibility  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus  in   the  stomach 
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remains  unconscious  during  the  normal  physiological  state,  when  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  greater  than  that  of  the  sympathetic.  Dur- 
ing pathological  conditions,  however,  it  acquires  a  high  degree  of 
intensity.  Thus,  in  simple  wounds  of  the  stomach,  without  haemor- 
rhage or  peritonitis,  the  impression  carried  to  the  medullary  center 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  rapid  death. 

The  great  frequency  of  gastralgia  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  tenth  pair.  At  its  cranial  end  this  same 
nerve  is  found  to  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  trigeminus  through 
the  intervention  of  the  gray  tubercle  of  Kolando.  This  fact  un- 
doubtedly furnishes  the  key  to  the  headache  which  so  often  accom- 
panies gastralgia. 

The  vagus  is  the  chief  sensory  carrier  of  the  reflex  movements 
of  circulation  and  respiration.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  renal  and 
hepatic  plexuses  can  produce  vomiting. 

Angina  pectoris  lias  its  seat  in  the  cardiac  plexus.  The  sensa- 
tion experienced  is  like  that  seen  in  the  renal  and  hepatic  plexuses 
after  renal  and  hepatic  colic. 

ELEVENTH  PAIR,  OR  SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE. 

The  eleventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  the  spinal  accessory,  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  parts:  a  spinal  portion  and  an  accessory  por- 
tion. A  group  of  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
extending  downward  to  the  sixth  cervical  segment  is  called  the 
accessory  nucleus.  There  is  another  group  of  cells  at  the  exit  of 
the  first  cervical  nerve  which  extends  into  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  is  the  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  medulla-oblongata 
root  arises  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  which  is  connected  with  the 
vagus  nucleus  in  the  medulla. 

The  superficial  origin  of  the  accessory  portion  is  from  the  groove 
between  the  inferior  olive  and  the  restiform  body.  Xear  the  jugular 
foramen  both  portions  come  together,  ])ut  do  not  exchange  fibers. 
Very  soon  both  roots  separate  from  one  another  to  form  the  two 
distinct  branches. 

The  accessory  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  entirely  into  the  plexus 
ganglifomiis  of  the  vagus.  This  branch  supplies  the  vagus  with  the 
major  portion  of  its  motor  fibers. 

The  spinal  portion  enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  by  passing 
through  the  foramen  magnum.  The  two  portions  of  the  spinal 
accessory  leave  the  cranium  together  by  passing  through  the  middle 
compartment   of   the   jugular  foramen.     The    spinal   portion    then 
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pierces  the  sterno-mastoid  to  supply  it  and  the  trapezius.  This  por- 
tion of  the  nerve  communicates  with  several  cervical  nerves. 

Physiology. — The  eleventh  nerve  is  generally  considered  to  be 
motor.  Any  observable  sensibility  must  be  due  to  anastomosis  with 
the  cervical  nerves. 

From  experimentation  it  has  been  found  that  the  accessory 
branch  presides,  through  motor  brandies  in  the  vagus  to  the  laryn- 
geal muscles,  over  the  formation  of  sound  and  its  tone.  The  spinal 
branch  is  concerned  in  the  duration,  intensity,  and  modulation  of 
the  vocal  sound.     Hence  it  regulates  the  rhythm  of  speech  and  song. 

Aphonia  is  often  due  to  hysteria,  but  may  be  due  to  lead-poison- 
ing, syphilis,  or  to  such  reflex  causes  as  intestinal  worms.  The  reflex 
that  is  established  between  the  vocal  and  genital  organs  is  also  shown 
by  troubles  in  the  spinal  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory.  The  voice 
may  be  lost  at  times  during  menstruation. 

TWELFTH  PAIR,  OR  HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE. 

The  nuclei  of  the  liypoglossal  nerve  are  under  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  on  each  side  of  the  raph6.  Beneath  the  main 
nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  a  collection  of  cells  in  the  for- 
matio  reticularis,  called  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  of  Roller. 

Cortical  Connection. — The  motor  path  is  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  central  convolutions. 

Anastomoses. — The  connections  of  the  hypoglossal  are:  1.  With 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  which  supplies 
vasomotor  fibers  to  the  vessels  of  the  tongue.  2.  The  plexus  gangli- 
forniis  vagi  gives  a  small  lingual  branch  which  supplies  the  tongue 
with  sensory  fibers.  3.  The  hypoglossal  is  also  connected  with  the 
upper  cervical  nerves. 

Physiology. — The  hypoglossus,  by  itself,  is  purely  motor.  It 
moves  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  When  its  original  filaments  are 
torn  out  there  is  never  anv  pain.  Sensibilitv  of  its  terminal  branche> 
is  due  to  anastomoses  with  the  lingual.  When  the  hypoglossus  is 
cut,  the  ton;rue  remains  quiescent  in  the  mouth. 

,ln  unilateral  ])aralvsis  of  the  hypoglossus  the  tongue,  when  pro- 
truded, ])asses  over  to  the  parali/zrd  side.  This  phenomenon  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  aetion  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  of  the  sound  side. 

Literati' RE  C'onsilted. 

(Jordinier.  "Norvons  System." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REPRODUCTION. 

All  physiological  phenomena  described  in  the  previous  chapters 
have  as  their  ultimate  result  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  itself.  No  matter,  however,  with  what  regularity  these 
physiological  processes  are  taking  place,  the  life-period  of  a  given 
animal  is  not  of  an  unlimited  duration.  Sooner  or  later  the  more 
or  less  complicated  mechanism  stops  its  activity,  and  the  individual 
ceases  to  exist.  With  its  death,  not  only  all  traces  of  the  former 
existence  of  the  individual,  but  also,  with  it,  the  existence  of  the 
entire  species  to  which  the  individual  belonged,  would  be  entirely 
wiped  out,  had  nature  not  provided  for  a  process  of  rejuvenation,  as 
it  were,  of  all  living  beings.  This  very  important  and  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon in  the  economy  of  all  living  organisms,  animal  as  well  as 
plant,  is  generally  known  as  the  process  of  Reproduction,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  species.  We  have  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  animal  reproduction  only,  and,  even 
here,  we  find  this  important  process  carried  out  in  various  ways.  In 
lower  animals,  in  which  a  specialization  of  diiferent  parts  of  the  body 
to  different  functions  is  not  yet  established,  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion is  also  more  or  less  simple.  The  body  of  an  amoeba  becomes 
constricted  and  finally  is  divided  in  two  halves,  and  each  of  these 
halves  becomes  a  fully  developed  animal,  capable  of  multiplying  in 
the  same  fashion.  A  portion  of  a  hydra,  separated  from  the  living 
animal,  is  capable  of  developing  into  a  complete  new  hydra.  This 
method  of  reproduction  is  called  non-sexual. 

Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,  where  we 
find  well-defined  physiological  division  of  labor  in  regard  to  other 
vital  functions,  we  also  find  the  function  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  perpetuating  the  species  assigned  to  special  parts — organs  of 
reproduction.  The  product  of  those  specialized  organs  is  kno\*Ti  in 
modem  biology  as  the  germ-plasm,  and  it  is  upon  this  structure  that 
the  formation  of  a  new  individual  and  the  transmission  of  all  the 
qualities  from  the  parents  to  the  offspring — the  heredity — are  con- 
sidered to  depend.  The  starting  point  for  the  development  of  every 
individual  we  find  represented  in  a  typical  cell,  called  an  ovum,  con- 
taining the  germ-plasm,   and   therefore    also   called   germinal   cell, 

(85J)) 


Tliere  are  a  few  instancee,  however,  in  which  the  ovum  alone  is 
capable  of  reproducing  a  new  individual.  This  is  obaerved  unlj  i 
among  lower  animal.",  and  this  method  of  reproduction  is  known  t 
parlhetioyenesis.  In  all  more  highly  organized  animals  the  ovum  i 
not  eapablc  of  developing  into  a  new  individual,  unless  it  cornea  in  I 
contact  and  fuaes  with  a  part  of  another  germinal  cell  called  a  tptr- 
malozgim.    This  method  is  called  sexual  reproduction.     In  it  the  ovum  I 
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piesents  the  female  element,  the  spermatozoon  the  male  element  of  J 
reproduction.     The  process  of  meeting  and  ultimate  fusion  of  th^J 
two  elements  to  form  one,  capable  of  forming  a  new  individual,  i 
called  fertitizalion. 

The  fact  that  in  producing  a  new  individual  a  union  of  malel 
and  female  elements  takea  place  has  been  known  for  centuries;  bat  I 
in  regard  to  the  importance,  or  the  predominating  influence,  of  the  I 
one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  the  views  have  changed.     During  1 
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the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  we  find  among 
investigators  and  interpreters  of  this  phenomenon  two  extreme  views 
represented.  Some  investigators  considered  the  spermatozoon  as  a 
^ery  minute  hut  complete  animal — animalculus — containing  all  the 
organs  of  its  parent  animal  en  miniature.  By  means  of  a  slender 
tail  they  were  supposed  to  move  around  until  they  found  an  appro- 
priate soil — the  ovum — to  which  they  became  attached  and  from 
which  they  received  the  necessary  stimulus  to  grow,  and  gradually 
attained  the  size  characteristic  to  the  type.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  have  been  known  as  ammalculisis. 

The  advocates  of  the  other,  extremely  oppo- 
site, view — the  ovists — considered  the  ovum  to  be 
Uke  the  bud  of  the  plant,  containing  all  the  parts 
of  the  future  animal  wrapped  together,  and,  being 
met  by  the  spermatozoon,  the  parts  received  a 
stimulus  for  their  unfolding  and  growth  until  the 
typical  size  has  been  reached.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  both  extreme  views  are  based  on  a  common 
supposition  that  either  the  spermatozoon  or  the 
ovum  represents  an  already  preformed  organism, 
and  therefore  both  of  these  views  have  accord- 
ingly been  known  as  the  theory  of  preformation, 
A  detailed  account  of  other  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject is  generally  given  in  text-books  of  embry- 
ology. For  the  understanding  of  the  physiology 
of  reproduction,  it  suffices  to  state  that  subsequent  Fig.  379. — Human 
investigations  have  proven  conclusively  that  Spermatozoon, 
the  ovum  as  well  as  the  spermatozoon  repre-  (^Ianton.) 
sent  but  single  cells.  Simultaneously  with  the  astonishing  facts, 
revealed  during  the  last  few  decades,  of  the  structure  and  life-his- 
tory of  the  cell  in  general,  which  are  presented  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  book,  very  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  the  cellular  elements  specialized  for  reproduction. 
According  to  the  facts  known  at  the  present  time,  it  is  pretty  well 
establisTied  that  both  the  spermatozoon  and  the  ovum  originate  from 
the  same  source,  the  germinal  epithelium;  both  undergo  a  prelim- 
inary process  of  ripening,  maturation,  before  they  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  fertilization;  and,  while  the  role  assigned  to  one  of  them 
in  the  latter  process  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  role  assigned  to 
the  other,  they  are  nevertheless  equivalents  in  regard  to  their  ultimate 
significance  for  the  process  of  producing  a  new  individual. 
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To  fully  appreciate  the  different  stages  of  the  process  of  repro- 
duction mentioned  above,  a  brief  account  of  the  origin,  formation, 
and  structure  of  the  ovmn  and  spermatozoon  is  essential. 

The  beginning  of  the  differentiation  of  the  organs  of  the  animal 
body  from  the  blastoderm,  of  which  we  will  speak  later,  we  find 
expressed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  building  material,  so  to  speak, 
in  three  distinct  so-called  germinal  layers — an  outer  layer,  the  ecto- 
derm ;  an  inner  one,  the  entoderm ;  and  between  these  two  a  middle 
laver,  the  mesoderm.  The  first  two  layers  we  find  very  well  defined 
in  all  Metazoa,  and  from  them  all  vital  organs  of  the  body,  composed 
of  epithelium,  are  developed.  The  middle  layer  supplies  the  sup- 
porting and  connective  tissues  and  the  vascular  system.  In  the 
lower  types  of  Metazoa,  which  require  very  little  supporting  material, 
and  in  which  a  special  vascular  system  is  not  present,  we  find  also 
the  mesoderm  very  scantily  presented.     The  higher  the  type  of  the 


Fig.   380. — Transection  of  Chick  Embryo,   Showing  the  Three 

Plastodermic  Layers.     (Mantox.) 

animal,  the  more  wc  find  the  mesoderm  developed,  until  we  finally 
see  it  not  only  as  a  well-deli ned  single  layer,  but  it  becomes  split 
into  two  secondary  layers:  one,  the  parietal  mesoderm,  which  follows 
and  gives  support,  and  supplies  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the 
ectoderm  and  its  derivatives,  and  a  second  one,  the  visceral  mesoderniy 
which  aets  in  the  same  Wiiy  for  the  entoderm.  The  space  formed 
between  them  constitutes  the  future  bodv  cavity  or  coelom.  It  is 
in  this  middle  laver  where  we  find  the  first  traces  of  the  two  kinds 
of  the  elements  of  reproduction — tlie  spermatozoa  and  ova*.  In  the 
lower  tv]>es,  with  scanty  mesoderm,  we  find  these  elements  loosely 
scattered  within  it:  in  the  higher  types,  with  well-defined,  double- 
layered  mesoderm,  we  find  certain  parts  of  it  crystallized,  so  to 
say,  as  organs  of  rei>roduction — the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It  was 
Waldeyer  who  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  part 
on  the  visceral  laver  of  the  mesoderm  becomes  thickened  and  forms 
the  <o-called  f/enifal  r\<hj(*.  which  gives  rise  to  the  organs  of  the 
primitive  genito-urinary  apparatus.     A  part  of  the  ridge-cells  be- 
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eomee  the  above-meDtioaed  germinal  epithelium  of  Waldeyer,  because 
it  is  these  cells  which,  by  their  down-growth  into  the  subjacent 
layers,  gradually  become  transformed,  first,  into  indifferent  sexual 
cells,  and,  ultimately,  into  spermatozoa  or  ova,  as  the  case  may  be. 
leaving  out  the  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  the  testicle  and 
ovary,  to  be  lound  in  text-books  on  embryology,  we  have  to  consider 
the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  and  ova  as  it  takes  place  in  a  fully 
developed  ovary  or  testicle.     In  the  seminiferous  tubules  of  the  testi-  . 


Fig.  381, — Diagram  Siiowing  Development  ol  Spermatozoa  i 
Tubule.     (McMi'BBicii.) 


cle  we  find  five  physiologically  different  kinds  of  cells.  Coverifag 
the  inner  surface  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule  we  find 
the  so-called  layer  of  jiariela!  eelh,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  cells, 
of  a  different  physiological  character:  (1)  the  sustentacuiar,  and  (2) 
the  spermatogenic  cells.  Both  kinds  undergo  karyokinetic  multipli- 
cation, but  the  fate  of  their  offspring  is  different.  Each  offspring 
of  a  sustentacuiar  cell,  after  attaining  its  full  size,  is  not  only  mor- 
phologically, but  also  physiologically,  fully  equivalent  to  the  parent 
cell,  as  it  is  ready  to  serve  its  ultimate  definite  purpose — supporting 
and  generally  uniting  with  other  cells  of  its  kind,  it  forms  stronger 
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supporting  units,  the  so-called  columns  of  Sertoli.  In  regard  to  the 
spermatogenic  cells,  we  see  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
function  of  each  spermatogenic  cell  is  nothing  else  but  to  undergo 


Fig.  382. — Schema  of  spermatogenesis.  A.  1,  2,  i*perniatogonia; 
3,  spermatocytes;  4,  spermatocj-te  of  the  Ist  order;  5,  spermatocyte 
of  the  2d  order;    6,  spermatid.     (Branca.) 
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Fiff.  3Sn. — Dianrrani   Sliowinfr  Essential  Facts  in  the  Maturation 

of  the  Egg.     (Wilson.) 

1,  First  polar  body.     2,  Division  of  first  polar  body.     3,  Three  polar  bodies. 

i.   Female  pronucleus. 
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karyokinesis  and  form  two  cells,  called  mother-cells.  Each  mother- 
cell  performs  the  similar  function  and  gives  rise  to  two  other  cells, 
called  daughter-cells;  but  these  cells  differ  from  their  two  consecu- 
tive predecessors.  They  do  not  multiply  further,  but  in  the 
material  constituting  their  structure  a  rearrangement  takes  place, 
and  gradually  each  of  these  daughter-cells  becomes  transformed  into 
a  spermatozoon,  with  its  characteristic  parts :  the  head,  middle  piece, 
and  tail.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  each  spermatogenic  cell  gives 
rise  to  four  spermatozoa,  all  equally  qualified  to  take  part  in  the 
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Fig.  384. — Schema  of  ovogenesis.  B.  P,  2%  ovogonia;  3S  ovocytes; 
4^  ovocyte  of  1st  order;  5*,  ovocyte  of  2d  order;  6%  first  polar  body; 
6*,  ovotid;    6*,  second  polar  body.     (Branca.) 

physiological  process  assigned  to  tliem — fertilization.     This  is   dia- 
grammatically  represented  in  Fig.  382. 

In  the  ovary  we  find  the  Graafian  follicle,  containing  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cells:  one  large  one,  the  ovarian  ovum,  correspond- 
ing to  the  spermatogenic  cell  of  the  testicle;  and  more  numerous 
smaller  ones,  supporting  or  protecting  the  larger  by  forming  a  cap- 
sule, as  it  were,  around  it  and  constituting  the  membrana  granulosa 
with  its  discus  proligerus.  Like  the  spermatogenic  cell,  the  ovarian 
ovum  also  undergoes  the  karyokinetic  division,  but  with  somewhat 
different  result.  We  find  two  cells  formed,  one  of  which  is  verv  large 
and  contains  the  chromatin  substance  and  the  c}'toplasm  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  e^ff^  cell,  and  another,  which  is  very  small  and  con- 
tains only  chromatin,  and  little  cytoplasm.  A  second  division  of 
the  larger  cell  takes  place,  with  the  same  result,  forming  again  one 
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large  cell  and  one  very  small  one.  Tlie  first  sniall  cell,  in  the  mean- 
time, frequently  also  divides  in  two,  and,  because  the  three  small 
cells  are  found  grouped  together  on  one  of  the  poles  of  the  large  ' 
cell,  they  received  the  name  [Hflur  bodies.  They  take  no  part  in  the 
processes  following,  and  gradually  disappear.  The  large  remaining 
cell  is  the  mature  ovum,  the  one  which  is  qualified  for  fertilization, 
and  the  series  of  changes  through  which  the  ovarian  ovum  has  to 
pass  to  become  so  qualified  is  called  maturation.  The  parallelicm  in 
the  changes  which  take  place  during  formation  of  the  two  sexual 
cells  are  very  lucidly  represented  in  the  two  schematic  figures  (Figs. 
SS2  and  384). 

The  process  of  maturation  is  also  called  reduction  division, 
because  it  is  known  at  present  that  the  quantity  of  chromatin  sub- 
stance in  the  nucleus  of  either  of  the  sexual  cells,  or  the  number  of  ' 
chromosomes  which  tlie  chromatin  thread  forms,  is  reduced  to  one- 
half  of  the  quantity  typical  to  all  other  cells  of  the  same  animal. 
In  regard  to  other  essential  parts,  we  find  the  spermatozoon  contain- 
ing only  very  little  cytoplasm,  while  the  mature  ovum  contains  nearly 
all  the  cytoplasm  of  the  original  ovarian  ovum.  The  centrosome 
is  considered  by  Boveri  to  become  lost  in  the  ovum,  while  in  the 
spermatozoon  it  is  retained,  and  later  plays  an  important  part.  The 
process  of  fertilization  itself  consists  in  a  union  of  the  male  with 
the  female  element  to  form  one  capable  of  being  the  foundation  for 
a  new  individual,  although  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  process 
the  facts  known  at  present,  and  the  interpretations  given,  can  by 
no  means  be  considered  conclusive.  A  verv  widelv  and  favorably 
accepted  view  is  presented  by  Boveri  in  a  to  g  (Fig.  38(5),  and  the 
essential  points  are  the  following:  either  attracted  by  chemotaxic 
force  radiating  from  the  ovum,  or  by  their  own  locomotion,  the  sper- 
matozoa come  in  contact  with  the  ovum  and  pierce  the  zona  radiata ; 
but  as  soon  as  one  spermatozoon  penetrates  into  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
ovum,  a  reaction  on  its  surface  takes  place,  making  it  impermeable  for 
other  spermatozoa.  During  its  entrance  into  the  ovum,  the  sperniato- 
zoon  usually  loses  the  tail,  while  the  head,  wliich  in  reality  repre- 
sents the  chromatin  substance  of  the  nucleus,  becomes  expanded, 
takes  on  the  character  of  a  nucleus,  and  moves  towards  the  nucleus 
of  the  ovum.  The  egg  at  this  stage  obviously  contains  two  nuclei; 
the  one  is  called  male  pronucleus,  and  the  other  female  pronucleus. 
Gradually  both  come  in  contact  and  form  the  so-called  srtjmen' 
tation  nucleus.     The  middle  piece  of  the  spermatozoon  also  enters 
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the  ovum.  Soon,  however,  it  reveals  itself  as  a  centrosome  and  acts 
as  a  dynamic  force  for  a  cleavage  of  the  segmentation  nucleus,  which 
inaugurates  the  process  of  cell-division.  With  this  first  cleavage  the 
formation  of  a  new  individual  has  actually  begun.  Through  succes- 
sive cell-divisions  an  aggregation  of  cells  is  finally  formed,  which, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  nutritive  material  stored  up  in  the  ovum 
for  future  purposes,  becomes  arranged  either  in  form  of  a  spherical 
mass  (morula),  which  gradually  becomes  hollow  and  is  then  called  a 
ilastula,  or  as  a  circular  disk,  and  in  either  case  a  uniform  layer 
of  cells  is  gradually  formed,  wliich  is  known  as  the  blastoderm. 
Through  invagination  of  the  blastula,  forming  the  cup-shaped  gas- 
trula,  or  through  delamination  from  the  disklike  layer  of  cells,  a 
blastoderm  is  gradually  formed,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  layers, 
an  outer  one,  called  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  one,  called  entoderm. 

The  next  step  of  advancement  in  the  development  is  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  all  distinguished  embrvologists  has  been  kept 
engaged  for  many  decades.  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  distinct 
third  layer  of  cells  between  the  outer  two,  which  is  called  the  middle 
layer,  or  mesoderm.  Some  investigators  have  proved  that  in  certain 
animals  the  mesoderm  originates  from  the  entoderm;  others,  again, 
have  shown  that  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  ectoderm.  The  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  leads  us  to  assume  that  from  the  morpliolog- 
ical  point  of  view  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  both  modes  of 
origin  can  be  found  to  take  place.  Tlie  far  more  im])ortant  phys- 
iological aspect  and  significance  of  tlu*  ((uestion  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  broader  questions  of  general  biology,  and  to  them  we  will 
turn  our  attention  now. 

With  the  differentiation  of  Ijlastoderms  into  three  distinct,  so- 
called  germinal  layers,  the  foundation  for  a  physiological  division 
of  labor  is  established  and  the  formation  of  the  various  organs — 
organogenesis — ^begins.  A  description  of  the  details  of  it,  however, 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text-book.  Here  it  is  only  necessar}^ 
to  emphasize  the  important  fact  that  each  of  the  three  layers  repre- 
sents not  only  a  morphological,  but  also  a  physiological,  unit,  as  each 
one  of  them  gives  rise  only  to  certain  tissues  and  organs  of  the  adult, 
and  neither  one  can  be  substituted  in  that  respect  ])y  another  with- 
out producing  abnormal  conditions.  This  fact  is  of  such  groat  prin- 
cipal significance  that  pathologists  liavo  adopted  a  classifuation  of 
tumors  according  to  the  three  germinal  layers  and  their  derivates. 

An  exceedingly  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  question  which 
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occupies  the  minds  of  modern  biologists  is  whether  the  physiological 
differentiation  of  the  germinal  layers  begins  only  with  the  forma- 
tion of  these  structural  units,  or  whether  it  is  already  present  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  development  of  the  ovum,  and  becomes  more  per- 
ceivable only  in  the  germinal  layers.  The  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion leads  us  over  to  the  consideration  of  the  vital  problems  in 
general  biology — evolution  and  inheritance — which  I  will  shortly 
take  up.* 

It  has  been  shown  by  Loeb  that  the  unfertilized  egg  of  the  sea 
urchin  can  develop  by  chemical  agents  without  spermatozoa.  He 
treats  the  egg  for  a  minute  or  more  with  acetic  acid,  to  cause  a 
membrane  to  form  around  it.  They  are  then  deposited  in  a  hyper- 
tonic sea-water,  made  by  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  ordinary 
sea-water.  Afterwards  they  are  transferred  to  ordinary  sea-water, 
and  soon  they  multiply  and  develop  into  normal  larva?.  Loeb  be- 
lieves that  the  unfertilized  egg  of  the  sea  urchin  possesses  all  the 
elements  for  development,  and  the  only  reason  parthenogenesis  in 
it  is  prevented  is  the  constitution  of  the  sea-water.  Here  the  proc- 
ess is  mainly  ionic.  He  believes  that  the  nucleus  of  tlie  sperma- 
tozoon is  not  essential,  and  that  it  is  only  a  means  to  stimulate  the 
arrangement  of  ions  surrounding  it. 

Bataillon  has  discovered  that  parthenogenesis  can  be  experimen- 
tally developed  in  a  vertebrate  animal  like  the  frog  by  pricking  the 
cell  wall  of  the  male  egg  with  a  fine  needle.  It  develops,  forms  a 
young  tadpole  and  a  young  frog. 

How  does  the  ovum  arrive  in  the  uterus?  There  is  consider- 
able obscurity  on  this  point.  Most  observers  believe  the  ovum  is 
discharged  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  the  cilia  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  propel  it  toward  the  uterus.  It  is  in  the  tube  that  the  sper- 
matozoon meets  the  ovum,  which  here  undergoes  fecundation,  arrives 
in  the  uterus,  and  develops.  The  spermatozoon  is  deposited  in  the 
Tagina  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and,  by  means  of  its  cilium  or 
tail,  travels  up  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tube. 

Should  the  o^nim  not  be  impregnated,  it  dies  and  passes  out  of 
the  uterus  as  a  constituent  of  its  secretions.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  it  become  fecundated,  the  ovum  becomes  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  usually  occupying  the  bottom  of  some  little 
cleft  or  pouch. 

The  investigations  of  Peters,  of  Vienna,  and  of  WebstcM-,  of  Chi- 

•Tlie  preceding  pages  upon  reproduction  have  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
P.  Fischelifl. 
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cdgo,  show  that  the  uterine  mucoea  does  not  fold  np  around  the 
o\'Uiii,  but  that  the  mucosa  at  the  site  of  imphotation  is  eroded;  eo 
thnt  tlio  ovum  eats  its  way,  as  it  were,  into  the  mucosa,  sinking  into 
its  (Ifptlis  until  tlio  eiige  of  the  awolleii  mucosa  closes  over  it,  tlina 
fomiin<r  the  (Icciduc  reflexa. 


— Formntion  of  l>cciciua   Itlie  riecidna  is  eoJoreil  blai>k,  the 
iipntffi   a»   eng.igeii   between   two  projecting   folds  of   meni- 


Fig.  3S0. — allowing   Ovum    Complelely    Surrounded    bj'   the   Decidua 
Reflexa.     (After  DaltonM 

The  pusition  to  which  the  fecundated  ojip  becomes  attaelte<l  is 
the  (leii<liia  jierntiiia.  and  it  eventuallv  forms  the  phiccnta,  the  nutrient 
'irpin   III'  ihr  .■iiibrvo.     Rrfore  the  ovum  arrives  in  tlie  uterus  it  has 
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formed  the  amnion  and  chorion  with  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  Some 
of  the  ectodermal  cells  in  the  chorion  become  specialized  to  form  wliat 
is  called  the  trophoblast,  and  this  probably  transfers  nourishment 
from  the  mother  to  the  ovum. 

After  its  fonnation  the  mesoderm  grows  by  reason  of  its  own. 
cell-proliferation,  and  is  independent  of  its  dual  source.  Along  either 
side  of  the  median  line  the  mesoderm  presents  a  thickening  of  cells 
(vertebral  plate),  which  becomes  laminated  laterally  (lateral  plate). 
From  the  vertebral  plate  develop  the  somites;  the  lateral  plate  splits 

_  __ _     Am. 

b.  ■. 

AIL  '  '  ^'         '  '  '    .  '""^ 

Emb. 

In.    -^T^IP  ^  ^   ^^^-*^  l^S^^     VL 
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Fig.  390. — Diagram  of  an  Early  Stage  of  a  Primate  Embryo.     (Minot.) 

AU,  Allantoifl.     Am,  AmnioD.     &.«,   Body-stalk.     Cho^  Chorion.     Emh,   Embryo. 
/»,  Entodermal  CaTlty  of  Embryo.    H.  Villi  of  Chorion,    yfc.  Yelk-sac. 

into  two  lamellae,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  somatic  mesoderm;  the 
inner,  the  splanchnic  mesoderm. 

The  former  unites  with  the  ectoderm  to  form  the  somatopleure, 
while  the  latter  unites  with  the  entoderm  to  form  the  splanchnopleure. 
Between  the  somatopleure  and  the  splanchnopleure  there  is  an  open- 
ing, the  body-cavity,  from  which  arise  the  serous  cavities  of  the  adult. 

Derivatives  from  the  Layers. 

Eotodenn,  or  Epiblast. — From  the  epihlast  are  developed  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  epidermal  tissues. 

Mesoderm,  or  Hesoblast. — From  the  monoblast  arise  most  of  the 
organs  of   the   body.     These   include    the   vascular,   muscular,   and 
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skeletal  systems;  also  the  generative  and  excretory  organs;  but  not 
the  bladder,  the  first  part  of  the  male  urethra,  nor  the  female  urethra. 

Entodenn,  or  Hypoblast. — The  hypoblast  is  the  secretory  layer. 
From  it  spring  the  intestinal  epithelium  and  that  of  the  glands 
which  open  into  the  intestines;  also  the  epitlielium  of  the  respira- 
tory system,  the  bladder,  the  prostatic  part  of  the  male  urethra,  and 
the  entire  female  urethra. 

Up  to  this  point  the  cavity  of  the  germ  is  one  undivided  com- 
partment bounded  by  splanchnopleure.  By  infolding  of  the  splanch- 
nopleure  tliis  cavity  is  divided  into  two  smaller  compartments  of 
unequal  size.  The  smaller  is  the  guUiraci;  the  larger,  the  yelk-sac. 
or  umbilical  vesicle.  The  communication  between  the  two  cavities  is 
the  vitelline  duct. 

With  the  unfolding  of  the  splanchnopleure  the  somatopleure 
also  follows,  to  form  the  body-walls  of  the  embryo.  Part  of  the 
somatopleure  becomes  so  lifted  up  as  eventually  to  curl  up  and  over 
the  embryo  until  the  fold  of  one  side  fuses  with  that  of  the  other. 
That  is,  there  is  formed  the  amniotic  membrane  and  cavity.  The 
amnion  is  a  membranous  sac  consisting  of  two  layers  of  embryonal 
cells.  The  inner  layer  is  composed  of  ectodermic  cells,  the  outer 
layer  of  mesodermic  cells.  The  false  amnion,  or  serosa,  comprises 
all  that  part  of  the  somatopleure  which  does  not  go  to  form  the 
body-wall  and  the  true  amnion.  It  is  also  called  the  primitive 
chorion  and  by  some  authors  the  chorion.  The  allantois  growing 
forth  from  the  <rut-tract  unites  with  its  inner  surface  and  thus  gives 
it  vascularity.  It  is  tiie  outermost  envelope  of  the  germ.  The  amni- 
otic sac  is  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  floats  the  fa?tus. 

The  function  of  the  yelk-sac  is  to  furnish  nutrition  to  the  embryo 
for  a  certain  len<rth  of  time,  but  is  verv  nidimentarv  in  man.  As 
the  yelk-sac  disappears  by  degrees,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  aJlatitois. 
The  latter  then  .<erves  as  a  medium  of  nutrition  and  respiration  until 
the  formation  of  the  placenta  at  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

Chorion. — The  chorion  is  the  membrane  which  envelops  the  ovum 
subpc(incnt  to  the  appearance  of  the  amnion.  It  results  from  the 
fusion  of  the  allantois  and  false  amnion. 

Fpon  tlie  surfnce  of  the  chorion  are  numerous  villi.  At  first 
they  are  uniform  in  size,  hut  at  the  latter  half  of  the  first  month  there 
develops  an  area  the  villi  of  which  are  noted  for  their  long  prolon^ra- 
tions:  the  chorion  frondosnm.  This  eventually  becomes  a  portion  of 
the  placenta.    The  remaining  villi  atrophy  and  finally  disappear. 

Chemical    Constituents   of   Spermatozoa. — In    the   head   of   the 
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spermatozoa  of  salmon  of  the  KhiDe  is  found  a  chemical  body  which 
is  a  combination  of  nucleic  acid  and  a  protamin.  In  different  fishes 
the  protamin  is  given  a  different  name.  Thus,  we  have  scrombrin 
from  scromber  scrombrius,  salmin  from  salmon,  clupein  from  herring 
(clupea  harengus),  sturin  from  sturgeon  (accipenser  sturo).  The 
protamins  are  strong  bases  and  their  watery  alkaline  solutions  are 
intenselv  alkaline,  and  with  acids  thev  form  characteristic  salts. 
They  all  give  the  biuret  reaction,  and,  it  is  to  be  noted,  without  the 
addition  of  an  alkali.  Protamins  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and 
polarize  to  the  left.  These  peculiarities  place  the  protamins  in  a  class 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Clupein,  chemically,  is  identical,  according 
to  Kossel,  with  salmin. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  protamins  is  the  high  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen ;  in  salmon  it  forms  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  weight.  By 
breaking  up  the  protamins  by  acids  it  was  found  that  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  protamins  is  arginin,  with  the  hexone  bases.  In  the 
semen  of  the  carp  (cyprinus  carpio)  Miescher  obtained  no  protamin, 
but  a  "peptonelike"  substance  with  basic  properties  which  is  a  histon, 
which  makes  bases  very  easily  with  acids.  The  histon  possesses  the 
usual  properties  of  the  albumins. 

The  nucleo-proteids  in  the  heads  of  all  spermatozoa  are  a  nucleic 
acid  compound.  The  nucleic  acids  of  sperm  are  organic  phosphoric 
acid  combinations.  The  protamins  and  histon  have  been  found  only 
in  the  semen  of  some  fishes,  and  not  in  that  of  mammals. — Burian — 
Asher  und  Spiro^s  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  Part  I,  1904. 

Erection. — The  erectile  tissue  of  the  male  is  formed  by  the  penis, 
formed  of  corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus  spongiosum.  During 
erection  the  penis  is  gorged  with  blood,  due  to  the  arterioles,  which 
are  supplied  by  vasodilator  nerves  in  the  nervus  erigens.  Besides  the 
vasodilation,  the  return  flow  of  blood  by  the  dorsal  vein  is  partially 
arrested  by  the  muscle  of  Houston.  The  smooth  muscles  of  the  tra- 
beculae  also  aid  in  the  act  of  erection.  Erection  is  a  reflex  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  center  is  located  in  the  lumbar  cord.  The  sensory 
nerve  concerned  is  the  pudic,  for  Eckhard  found  that  section  of  this 
prevented,  in  the  dog,  any  erection  when  the  glans  penis  was  irritated. 
Other  irritations,  as  of  the  testes  or  the  prostatic  urethra,  lead  to 
erection.  A  full  bladder  in  the  morning  is  also  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  passive  erection,  due  to  a  compression  of  the  venous 
plexus  of  Santorini  by  the  bladder.  The  genito-spinal  center  in  the 
lumbar  region  is  also  affected  by  impulses  coming  from  the  brain. 
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which  may  be  of  two  kinds,  excitatory  and  inhibitor}'.  Tlie  penis  also 
receives  vasoconstrictor  fibers,  which  emanate  from  the  second  to 
fifth  lumbar  nerves,  and  reach  the  penis  either  by  the  pudic  or  tlie 
hypogastric  plexus.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  its  integument,  usually 
slightly  folded,  becomes  tense,  and  the  engorged  subcutaneous  veins 
are  seen  beneath  the  surface.  During  erection  the  clonic  contraction 
of  the  bulbo-cavemous  muscle  pushes  the  blood  toward  the  glans. 
These  muscles  are  aided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  ischio-cavemous 
muscles.  These  two  muscles  have  been  compared  to  peripheral  hearts 
in  the  vascular  movement  of  this  organ.  In  disease  of  tlie  spinal 
cord,  erection  is  often  lost  or  suppressed,  so  tiiat  coitus  is  impossible. 

The  most  powerful  agent  to  produce  vasodilation  in  erectile  tissue 
is  the  prostate  gland.  Ovarian  extract,  orchitic  extract,  the  para- 
thyroid, thymus,  pituitary,  corpus  luteum,  and  the  pineal  gland  also 
have  considerable  power. 

Lerallach  and  Pares  have  shoA^n  that  the  removal  of  the  prostate 
in  dogs  was  followed  by  loss  of  spermatogenesis  and  orchitic  atrophy. 
Injections  of  solutions  of  the  prostate  increased  spermatogenesis. 

Ejaculation  of  Semex. — At  the  moment  of  erection  the 
urethral  canal  becomes  filled  with  a  secretion  of  its  different  glands. 
All  these  glands  and  the  seminal  vesicles  furnish  a  liquid  capable 
of  diluting  and  liquefying  the  semi-solid  semen  as  it  leaves  the  vas 
deferens.  The  smooth  muscles  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  vesiculae 
seminalcs,  aided  by  tlie  dartos  and  crema^ter  muscles,  which  compress 
the  testicles,  make  semen  accumulate  in  the  urethra  between  the  con- 
gested verunionlamiin  (which  prevents  its  regurgitation  into  the 
bladder)  and  the  urethral  sphincter. 

Tlie  friction  of  the  glans  is  the  cause  of  the  ejaculation.  This 
friction,  in  a  reflex  manner,  causes  the  involuntary  and  sj)asmodic  con- 
traction of  the  vas  deferens  and  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

The  escape  of  semen  in  jets  is  due  to  the  rhythmic  contraction 
of  the  bulho-cavernous  and  ischio-cavernous  muscles,  aided  by  the 
other  muscles  of  the  perineum.  ^Ejaculation  is  accompanied  by  a 
general  excitement  of  the  brain.  However,  Goltz  has  shown  that 
after  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  in  the  dog,  ejaculation  can  still 
ensue. 

The  male  frog  in  the  period  of  heat  has  a  thickening  of  the  pads 
of  the  anterior  extremities  and  a  sexual  cramp  in  them.  The  inliibi- 
tory  center  of  this  sexual  iranip  is  in  the  distal  side  of  the  corpora 
bigemina  and  the  cerebellum,  according  to  Steinach.     He  also  found 
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oastraliou  removed  tlie  sexual  cramp  and  orcliitic  extract  from  frogs 
in  heat  produced  the  sexual  crump  twelve  to  tweiitj'-fuur  liours,  wlfeu 
it  was  graJually  lost.  Orohitic  extract  weakens  the  inhibit  ion -ton  us 
is  the  corpora  higemina  as  a  primary  effect,  whilst  its  secniidary  effect 
is  to  increase  the  sexual  reflex.  Injection  of  the  midbrain  und  the 
tdjacent  cord  of  males  in  the  period  of  heat  contains  a  substance 
■which  calls  out  the  sexual  cramp.  Hence  the  internal  secretion  of 
the  testes  of  a  frog  has  an  elective  action  and  is  stored  up  in  the 
corpora  bigeniina. 


Fig.  391.— rtcnis  at  Monetni:il  IV 
and     Dpat  ruction     of     Mucous     Mcmbrj 

GBAltll.)      (GiLtlAll.l 
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Cutration. — In  castrating  a  bull  or  a  p:uinea-pig  it  is  found  that 
I  the  thymus  is  greatly  retarded  in  its  stape  of  atrophy,  so  Uiat  the 
thymus  of  an  os  exceeds  confiderahly  that  of  a  bull.  The  testes 
greatly  increase  in  size  in  guinea-pigs  after  remo^l  of  the  thymus, 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  th,^7nus  has  an  internal  accretion  which 
controls  the  growth  of  the  testicles. 

Prostate. — The   fccretorj-   nen'e   of  the   prostate   gland    is   the 
descending  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  j:an<rlion.     The  vaso- 
'  dilator  fibers  of  the  prostate  are  contained   in   the  nervus  erigens 
[  and  iti  two  branches.     The  vasodilation  of  erection  is  accompanied 
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by  a  vasodilation  in  the  prostate.  When  atropine  is  given,  irritation 
of 'the  secretory  nerves  of  the  prostate  is  without  effect.  Pilocarpine 
increases  the  secretion. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  semen  coagulates  very  rapidly.  If  a 
drop  of  the  prostatic  liquid  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
there  is  an  instantaneous  coagulation.  A  clot  and  serum  form.  This 
is  due  to  action  of  a  soluble  ferment  contained  in  the  prostatic  liquid, 
called  by  L.  Camus  and  E.  Gley,  vesiculase.  A  temperature  of  100° 
C.  destroys  the  ferment.  G.  Walker  has  shown  that  for  the  rat  and 
guinea-pig  the  ])rostalic  secretion  does  not  contain  the  vesiculase,  btit 
a  '^coagulating  gland'';  a  glandular  structure  adjacent  to  the  seminal 
vesicles  exists. 

Henstmation. — In  the  adult  female  during  certain  age-limits 
there  occurs  a  discharge  from  the  genitalia  once  about  every  twenty- 
eight  days.  This  periodical  discharge  consists  of  blood,  dead  and 
disintegrated  epithelium  from  the  uterus,  and  mucus  from  the  glands 
of  the  utenis. 

With  the  discharge  of  the  above-named  materials  there  is  usually 
expelled  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  ova  from  their  follicles.  How- 
ever, ovulation  and  menstruation  may  be,  and  yerj'  often  are,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  The  onset  of  menstruation  is  usually  her- 
alded and  then  accompanied  by  certain  constitutional  signs  of  full- 
ness and  pain  in  the  pelvic  region.  There  is  a  real  congestion  of 
all  of  the  pelvic  organs;  in  particular  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
is  swt)llen  and  congested.  From  it  are  derived  the  blood  and  epithe- 
lium of  tlie  nioiii^trual  flux. 

It  has  been  found  by  observers  that  congestion  of  the  ovary 
coineidtMit  with  sexual  intercourse  is  capable  of  rupturing  Graafian 
follicles  and  so  liberating  ova.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
])osc  that  the  coiiL^cstion  and  high  tension  of  the  generative  organs 
during  the  time  of  menstruation  would  surely  accomplish  the  same 
end. 

Tlie  usual  period  of  a  female's  life  during  ^vhich  she  menstruates 
is  from  /mhcrhf  (from  the  thirteenth  to  tlie  fifteenth  year)  to  the 
ch'fnof  f('ri«-,  or  inoxtfHjuse  (about  the  forty-fifth  year).  Its  cessation 
at  the  latter  j)erio(l  denotes  tlie  end  of  the  childhearing  period. 

Tlie  cessation  «>f  menstruation  n^.ay  be  abnipt  or  gradual,  and 
is  frecjUently  accompanied  i)y  disturbance  of  the  physical  and  the 
mental  functions.  Kemoyal  of  the  ovaries  u^^ually  causes  menstrua- 
tion to  cease;  occasionally,  however,  menstruation  persists.     If  after 
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the  ovaries  are  removed  and  menstruation  has  ceased,  an  ovary  is 
transplanted,  then  menstruation  returns. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — Menstruation  begins  in  a  swelling 
and  hyperplasia  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  with  a  dilatation 
and  congestion  of  its  blood-vessels.  The  mucosa  doubles  in  thickness. 
This  is  the  premenstrual  stage  of  congestion.  Then  the  second  stage 
ensues,  where  the  red  corpuscles,  partly  by  diapedesis  and  partly  by 
rupture,  escape  from  the  blood-vessels  and  form  subepithelial  haema- 
toma,  whence  the  blood  passes  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Pieces  of 
epithelium  are  also  detached  and  carried  along.  The  third  stage  is 
that  of  regeneration.  With  the  escape  of  the  blood  the  swelling  of  the 
mucosa  diminishes.  The  blood  remaining  in  the  tissues  is  absorbed. 
The  loosened  superficial  epithelium  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  tissue. 
The  places  of  the  haematoma  are  recognizable  by  a  yellowish  pigment. 
The  loss  of  epithelium  is  restored.  After  about  fourteen  days  the 
normal  condition  of  the  mucosa  ensues.  Then  there  is  a  very  short 
period  of  rest.  In  about  ten  days  before  the  next  period  there  is  a 
commencement  of  the  premenstrual  stage. 

James  Young  has  shown  that,  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  endo- 
metrium, the  intima  and  media  of  the  vessels  are  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  flattened  stroma  cells,  and  except  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the 
mucosa  the  vessels  have  no  specialized  supporting  coats  (muscle  and 
elastic  tissue).  The  vessels  are  obviously  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
a  ready  and  universal  opening  up  of  their  walls,  and  their  structure 
and  consistence,  such  as  to  permit  its  ready  displacement  by  fluid  or 
blood.  The  uterine  mucosa  must  be  looked  upon  throughout  its  entire 
extent  as  a  potential  blood-sponge. 

Menstruation  is  a  preparation  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
for  the  reception  of  the  ovum. 

It  is  usually  recognized  that  ovulation  is  arrested  during  preg- 
nancy and  lactation.  The  amount  of  menstrual  blood  is  usually  about 
4^  ounces,  and  the  flow  generally  lasts  four  days. 

Marshall  and  Jolly  have  shown  that  ovulation  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  either  heat  in  animals  or  menstruation.  They  show  that 
the  whole  prooestrous  process  is  of  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for  the 
attachment  of  the  embryo  to  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  The 
ovary  of  a  mammal  elaborates  an  internal  secretion  which,  at  recurring 
periods,  is  the  cause  of  the  proopstrus  ar.d  the  a?strus.  The  corpora 
lutea  form  a  ductless  gland,  which  is  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  trophoblast  during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  subsequently 
atrophies. 
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Bond  bt'lieveB  the  endometrium  has  a  »ilme  secretion  peculiar 
to  the  anrestroiis  state;  tliat  some  suhstanee  is  elaborated  by  the  preg- 
nant uterus  which  stimiilatL's  the  prowtli  of  the  corpora  lutea  in  trans- 
plaiitid  ovaries.  He  believes  the  ovary  furnislies  a  secretion  liuTiiig 
an  uiiabolic  influence  on  the  uterus  and  produces  the  oestrus.  Tlie 
saline  uterine  secretion  is  antiigunistic  to  the  action  of  the  ovariaD 
secretion. 

Corpus  LntcTtm. — The  place  in  tlie  ovary  where  the  bursting  of 
a  Graatiati  fol  icle  by  ilie  overdistension  of  the  liquor  fotliculi  ensues 
is  usually  filled  up  with  what  is  known  as  the  corpus  luteum.    The 
follicle  collaj)-)'-'.  and  in  its  interior  remainf^  a  lining  of  granulosa  cell? 
a.  d  a  clot  of  blood.     Cells  of  the  corpus 
Juleuni,  containing  a  yellow  body  (lutein), 
a:v   formed   from   a  proliferation  of  the 
internal  connective- tissue  cells.     If  preg- 
nancy ensues,  tlie  true  corpus  luteum  Ij 
larger,  tliiiker,  and  deeper  in  color  than 
the  false  corjms  luteum  of  menstruation. 

Fregfnancy. — With  the  impregnation 
of  tlie  ovum  pregnancy  liegins.  Menstrua- 
tion is  arrested,  and  nausea  or  morning 
sickness  ensues.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
month  the  nipple  swells,  becomes  more 
irccf.  and  projects  forward.  Then  the 
areola  of  the  nipple  enlarges,  becomes 
pufTy.  and-  deepens  in  color.  Toward  llie 
lifth  month  the  luamninry  glands  increase  in  size.  As  to  the  genitals, 
the  miiciius  lucnibninL'  nf  the  vagina  becomes  of  a  violet  hue,  the 
vaginal  part  "f  the  cervix  grows  softer,  a  peculiar  velvety  softness  at 
llic  rnd  nf  ill,,  tliird  month.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  uterus 
is  the  size  of  a  fii'ial  head,  of  certain  doughy,  clastic  feel.  About  the 
sixfccntli  \\rr]i  ailive  spontanenus  fielit!  mnvcnientii  are  felt,  popularly 
knoMii  iir  "nu likening."  l-'rom  the  eighteenth  week  up  to  the  end  of 
prvgnamy  the  fii-tal  heart-soiimU  an-  li.Mnl.  which  vary  from  130  to 
I'ili  |KT  minute.  Duiiiig  the  last  thnv  months  the  uterus  becomes 
innrc  distended.  ii<  walls  nre  more  mn-icular  and  vascular,  .\fter  a 
period  of  '.'Sii  days  of  gestation  labor  iH'gins,  and  the  contents  of  the 
uterus  are  e\|ielled.  .Vt  birth  llic  li<:ature  of  the  umbilical  cor.'  cuts 
oir  the  [ibiccntal  ciriMiliition.  The  pla<'ei»ta.  being  now  a  foreign  "uody 
ill  the  uti'i-ns,  i.-^  expelled.     The  ruptiire.l  and  ojjened  vessels  of  the 
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Fig.  89&1- — Aft*r  KITwt  of  '/i  Grain  of  Eitract  of  JlHmmary  Gland. 
Bead  from  left  to  right.     Time  markt  eret^-  5  seconda. 
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Fig.  SWj- — i*riniary  Effect  of  Prostate  on  L'terioe  CoatractionB. 


rtlftll 


tig.  ti9&c.^AIter  Eirect  of  Prostate  on  Uterine  Coutractiou- 
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uterus  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  its  walls,  and  haemorrhage  is 
avoided.  The  mother  must  eliminate  during  pregnancy  not  only  the 
waste  of  her  own  organism,  but  also  that  of  the  fcetus.     Hence  the 


Fig.  3M.— The    Ftrtal    Circulation.       (Gbasdi 


kidnevs,   being  overworked,   are   occasionallv   the   cause   of   unemic 
convulsion!!. 

Xeuman  and  Herrmann  have  shown  that  pregnancy  is  accom- 
panied by  an  esces-s  of  lipoids  in  the  blood,  especially  of  eholesterin. 
Castration  produces  the  same  resnlt ;  hence  it  is  connected  with  loss  of 
function  in  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  ovary.  These  facts  explain, 
according  to  Aschoff,  the  formation  of  pall  stones  during  pregnancy. 
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of  corpus  luteunij  infundibulin,  pineal   and   thymus 

-.  spleen,  iodothyrin,  parathyroid,  and  adrenalin  also 

•'  infundibulin.     Orchitic  extract  is  synergistic  to 

albumoses,  and  peptones  augment  the  secre- 

>tt). 

cuta  is  the  nutritive,  excretory,  and  respires 
LL'tus  from  the  third  month  to  the  end  of  preg- 
aiscoid  in  shape,  one  side  being  attached  to  the  uterine 
uie  other  becoming  attenuated,  to  end  in  the  umbilical  cord, 
wiiich  is  the  medium  of*  exchange  between  the  placenta  and  the  foetus. 
The  villi  of  the  chorion  frondosum  dip  down  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  to  push  against  the  walls  of  the  large  vessels 
found  there  and  whose  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  capillaries.    The 
cells  comprising  the  villi  act  as  an  osmotic  membrane  through  which 
osmosis  occurs.    By  this  means  oxygen  and  nutritive  lymph  pass  from 
the  mother's  blood  to  that  of  the  foetus.     On  the  other  hand,  the  foetal 
blood  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  probably  urea.    There  is  no  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  blood-currents,  since  there  is  always  a  layer  of 
epithelium  to  act  as  a  limiting  membrane. 

Foetal  Circulation. — The  blood  is  brought  to  the  bo3y  of  the 
foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein.  Some  of  this  oxygenated  blood  passes 
through  the  liver  to  the  hepatic  veins,  to  be  emptied  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  remainder  of  the  umbilical  blood  passes  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  blood,  mixed  with  that  which  is  returned  from  the  lower 
extremities,  enters  the  right  auricle.  Guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve, 
it  passes  over  into  the  left  auricle  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
blood  now  courses  through  the  left  ventricle,  aorta,  the  hypogas'tric 
and  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  head  and  the  upper  extremities 
to  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava.  This  stream  of  blood 
passes  through  the  auricle  and  auriculo-ventricular  opening  directly 
into  the  right  ventricle,  guided  by  the  tubercle  of  Lower.  The  blood 
next  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Some  of  it  (enough  to  nourish 
the  solid  lung-substance)  passes  to  the  lungs,  hut  the  major  portion 
passes  into  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  When  in  the 
aorta  it  takes  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to  finally 
reach  the  placenta.  The  blood  to  the  lungs  returns  to  the  left  auricle 
through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

After  birth  the  umbilical  arteries  are  obliterated  wnth  the  excep- 
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Abderhalden  has  given  a  new  test  for  pregnancy.  It  is  known  in 
pregnancy  that  the  cells  and  fragments  of  the  chorionic  villi  enter  the 
blood.  He  has  shown  that  various  proteins  injected  into  blood  cause 
the  appearance  of  proteolytic  and  peptolytic  ferments,  which  digest 
proteins  and  peptones  of  placental  origin.  Abderhalden  found  these 
ferments  constantly  present  in  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  and  by  the 
polariscope  he  detects  that  in  the  digestion  mixture  made  with  serum 
of  injected  animals  the  rotatory  effect  on  light  differs  from  that  of  a 
mixture  made  with  normal  serum.  He  also  tested  for  peptone  in  the 
dialysate  of  serum  of  pregnant  animals.  Frank  and  Heimann  found 
in  23  cases  of  pregnancy  in  women  that  a  positive  reaction  ensued  in 
21.  It  can  be  used  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  day  of  pregnancy,  but 
the  reaction  fails  thirteen  days  after  delivery. 

Action  of  Agents  Upon  Uterus. — Fardon  has  shown  that 
adrenalin  increases  the  contractions  of  a  pregnant  uterus.  Schafer 
has  shown  that  the  pituitary  extract  augments  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus. 

Ott  and  Scott  have  shown  that  the  ovary,  spermin,  iodothyrin, 
pancreas,  mammary  gland  and  dried  brain  produced  strong  uterine 
contractions.  This  action  of  the  ovary  has  been  confirmed  by  Bell  and 
Hick.  Calcium  salts  and  the  secretion  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus  stimulate  contraction  of  the  uterus,  according  to  Bell  and 
Hick. 

Enlargement  of  Mammary  Gi^nds  in  Pregnancy. — Starling 
found  that  the  injections  of  a  part  of  the  dried  embr^'o  of  rabbits 
cause  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  mammars'  glands  of  the  rabbit, 
showing  tliat  the  sympathetic  enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands 
in  pregnancy  i??  duo  to  ?ome  chemical  agent,  a  hormone,  acting  through 
the  blood,  and  not  by  the  nervous  svi^tem. 

The  Blazck  twins  at  Prague,  adherent  at  their  iliac  bones,  had  a 
common  circulatory  system,  hut  separate  nervous  systems.  The  preg- 
nancy of  one  wns  followed  by  a  full  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts 
of  both  due  to  a  hormone  from  the  fontus.  Ott  and  Scott  have  found 
infuiulihulin,  thymus,  corpus  luteum,  and  the  epiphysis  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  milk.  The  just-mentioned  internal  secretions  act  after 
the  previous  administration  of  atropine.  Very  large  doses  of  pilo- 
carpine are  needed  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  milk  after 
atropinization  fOtt  and  Scott) .  Schafer  has  shown  that  the  mammary 
gland  causes  some  increase  of  the  milk  secretion.  Ott  and  Scott  have 
found  that  the  ovary  minus  the  corpus  luteum  inhibited  the  galacta- 
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gogue  action  of  corpus  luteum,  infundibulin,  pineal  and  thymus 
glands.  Pancreas,  spleen,  iodothyrin,  parathyroid,  and  adrenalin  also 
inhibit  the  action  of  infundibulin.  Orcliitic  extract  is  synergistic  to 
infundibulin.  Glucose,  albumoses,  and  peptones  augment  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  (Ott  and  Scott). 

Placenta. — ^The  placenta  is  the  nutritive,  excretory,  and  respiror 
tory  organ  of  the  foetus  from  the  third  month  to  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  discoid  in  shape,  one  side  being  attached  to  the  uterine 
wall,  the  other  becoming  attenuated,  to  end  in  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  is  the  medium  of*  exchange  between  the  placenta  and  the  foetus. 
The  villi  of  the  chorion  frondosum  dip  down  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  to  push  against  the  walls  of  the  large  vessels 
found  there  and  whose  structure  is  similar  to  tJiat  of  capillaries.  The 
cells  comprising  the  villi  act  as  an  osmotic  membrane  through  which 
osmosis  occurs.  By  this  means  oxygen  and  nutritive  lymph  pass  from 
the  mother's  blood  to  that  of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foetal 
blood  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  probably  urea.  There  is  no  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  blood-currents,  since  there  is  always  a  layer  of 
epithelium  to  act  as  a  limiting  membrane. 

Foetal  Circulation. — The  blood  is  brought  to  the  body  of  the 
foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein.  Some  of  this  oxygenated  blood  passes 
through  the  liver  to  the  hepatic  veins,  to  be  emptied  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  remainder  of  the  umbilical  blood  passes  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  blood,  mixed  with  that  which  is  returned  from  the  lower 
extremities,  enters  the  right  auricle.  Guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve, 
it  passes  over  into  the  left  auricle  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
blood  now  courses  through  the  left  ventricle,  aorta,  the  hypogas'tric 
and  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  head  and  the  upper  extremities 
to  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava.  This  stream  of  blood 
passes  through  the  auricle  and  auriculo-ventricular  opening  directly 
into  the  right  ventricle,  guided  by  the  tubercle  of  Tjower.  The  blood 
next  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Some  of  it  (enough  to  nourish 
the  solid  lung-substance)  passes  to  the  lungs,  but  the  major  portion 
passes  into  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  When  in  the 
aorta  it  takes  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to  finally 
reach  the  placenta.  The  blood  to  the  lungs  returns  to  the  left  auricle 
throu£rh  the  pulmonary  veins. 

After  birth  the  umbilical  arteries  are  obliterated  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  their  lower  portions,  which  remain  as  the  superior  vesical 
arteries.  The  umbilical  vein  becomes  obliterated  and  remains  as  the 
round  ligament  of  the  liver.  The  umbilicals  become  impen^ious  soon 
after  cessation  of  the  placental  circulation. 

The  foramen  ovale  closes,  thereby  cutting  off  communication 
between  the  right  and  left  hearts.  By  the  second  or  third  day  the 
ductus  arteriosus  has  also  become  obliterated,  to  be  present  in  adult 
life  as  the  ligamentum  arteriosum. 

These  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  are  dependent  upon 
the  establishment  of  pulmonary  respiration  at  birth.  The  first  in- 
spiration is  said  to  be  due  to  a  sensory  reflex  from  the  colder  air 
striking  the  sensory  skin  filaments  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  After 
the  cord  is  tied  there  soon  follows  an  increase  of  CO2  in  the  blood. 
By  its  presence  the  activities  of  the  respiratory  center  of  the  medulla 
are  instigated.  However,  the  various  centers  are  but  feebly  irritable 
at  birth  and  require  somewhat  heroic  stimulation  to  bring  out  their 
activities.  This  feebleness  accounts  for  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
the  infant  and  its  intense  resistance  to  asphyxiation. 

Development  and  Growth. 

« 

When  the  anabolic  and  catabolic  processes  are  balanced  in  adult 
life,  the  body  remains  the  same  in  weight. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  body  in  height  is  made  in  an 
uneven  manner,  depending  upon  different  ages.  In  the  first  year  the 
growth  is  about  twenty  continioters,  in  the  second  year  ten  contiineters, 
third  year  about  seven  centimeters,  from  five  to  sixteen,  about  five  and 
one-half  centimeters  each  year.  In  tlie  twentieth  year  growth  is  very 
slight. 

Dr.  II.  P.  l^owditcli  has  sliown  that  growth  is  most  rapid  during 
tlie  earliest  periods  of  life.  During  the  first  twelve  years  boys  are  from 
one  to  two  inclies  taller  than  girls  of  the  same  age.  At  about  twelve 
and  a  half  years  girls  begin  to  grow  faster  than  boys,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  year  are  about  one  inch  taller  than  bovs  of  the  same  aire. 
At  fourteen  and  a  lialf  years  of  age  boys  again  become  taller,  girls 
having  at  this  ])eriod  very  nearly  c()ni])leted  their  growth,  while  boys 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  till  nineteen  years  of  age. 

On  the  contrary,  the  development  in  thickness  and  breadth  is 
slower  during  the  first  years  than  at  puberty;  toward  the  fortieth  and 
fiftieth  years  it  attains  its  maximum. 

The  tissues  of  the  organs  may  increase  in  two  ways:  by  increase 
in  volume  of  existing  elements  or  by  the  multiplication  of  new  cells. 
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Bones  present  certain  physiological  properties  of  great  interest, 
for  they  grow  both  in  length  and  thickness.  The  increase  in  length  is 
at  the  end  of  the  bone  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the 
diaphysis.  The  increase  in  thickness  is  made  by  means  of  the  perios- 
teum adding  new  layers  of  bone  on  the  surface. 

EVOLUTION.  1 

All  modem  conceptions  of  the  immense  multiformity  in  the 
animated  world  are  based  upon  the  observed  facts  of  perpetuating 
established  forms  by  heredity  and  the  arising  of  new  forms  by  varia- 
tion. The  main  points  of  discussion  are  how,  when,  and  where  the 
physiological  phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  evolution,  set  in.  While  the  discussion  of  these  problems 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries  past,  a  great  stimulus  for  approach- 
ing them  in  a  more  rational  way  has  been  given  by  Darwin  with  the 
publication  of  his  views  of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  Having  observed 
the  great  variety  of  forms  produced  by  breeders  of  animals  and  culti- 
vators of  plants,  through  artificial  selection,  he  was  led  to  assume 
that  the  natural  selection  has  been  the  cause  of  the  multiformity  of 
animals  and  plants  in  nature.  It  was  particularly  plausible  to  accept 
this  view  of  a  gradual  development  of  a  new  species,  if  there  was 
taken  into  consideration  the  needed  adaptation  to  dominating  cir- 
cumstances; the  constantly  taking  place  in  nature  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  with  its  consequence  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and 
la?t,  but  not  least,  the  transmission  of  the  changes  acquired  through 
the  mentioned  factors  to  succeeding  generations  by  heredity.  It  is 
evident  that  Dar\vin  based  his  views  only  upon  facts  available  at  that 
time  and  known  from  observations  of  adult  forms,  but  these  facts 
alone  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  for  his  views. 
The  theory  itself,  however,  was  so  fascinating  that  a  great  number 
of  enthusiastic  investigators  were  induced  to  study  the  development 
of  individual  animals,  and  the  facts  revealed  by  embryologi&ts  at  that 
period  have  been  astonishing.  It  has  been  shown  that  all  metazoa 
develop  from  ova,  that  the  ova  of  all  animals  undergo  a  similar  process 
of  segmentation,  and  in  every  case  a  blastoderm  is  formed,  first  con- 
sisting of  a  single  layer,  but  consecutively  changing  into  one  of  two, 
and  finallv  one  of  three  lavers  of  cells.  The  similaritv  between  these 
early  stages  in  the  development  of  widely  different  animals  has  been 
found  to  be  so  striking  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  animal 

1  Contributed  bv  Dr.  P.  Fischelis. 
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from  another  at  this  stage,  and  these  facts  gave  rise  to  the  Gastraa 
theory  of  Haeckel  in  support  of  the  views  of  Darwin.  Haeckel  con- 
siders that  all  forms  of  blastoderms  consisting  of  two  germinal  layers 
can  be  looked  upon  as  modifications  of  the  simple  gastrula ;  and  as  a 
gastnila  is  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  single  individual — 
otitogenesis — so  a  simply  constructed  animal  similar  to  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  ancestor  of  all  metazoa.  He  even  constructed  a  tree- 
like diagram  to  illustrate  how,  from  an  undifferentiated  being,  gasircBa, 
by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  factors  pointed  out  by  Darwin,  an 
evolution  to  different  types,  varieties,  and  species — phylogenesis- 
observed  in  the  animal  world,  could  take  place.  Haeckel  has  published 
his  views  not  only  for  scientific  readers,  but,  through  his  popular 
publication,  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  made  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  evohition  and  inheritance  accessible  to  the  public  at  large; 
and  the  literature,  scientific  as  well  as  unscientific,  called  forth  by  his 
efforts,  for  and  against  this  theory,  is  enormous.  The  scientific  investi- 
gations, however,  have  failed  to  show  as  yet  a  single  instance  of  a 
gastrula,  or  its  modification,  developing  into  any  other  animal  than 
one  similar  to  that  from  which  it  itself  originated.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  physiological  differentiation  of 
the  cells  constituting  the  blastoderm  is  established  long  before  the 
germinal  layers  are  distinctly  differentiated.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  lever  for  lifting  the  mystery  of  our  phenomena  is  to 
be  applied  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  already  formed  blastoderm. 
The  facts  which  have  accumulated  within  recent  vears  on  the  mor- 
plioloory  of  the  cell  and  its  physiological  manifestations  during  the 
process  of  reproduction  have,  as  we  have  seen  above,  been  astonish- 
ing. Partioularly  the  nucleus  has  attracted  the  most  attention,  and 
it  has  been  shown  very  conohisivelv  that  the  chromosomes  of  the 
micloi  of  the  sexual  cells  are  the  principal  factors  in  transmitting 
the  hereditary  manifestations  during  reproduction.  The  most  recent 
studies,  particularly  those  of  Conklin,  have  revealed  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  egg-shell  also  has  a  more  highly  dif- 
ferentiated structure  than  was  suspected.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  many  of  the  future  organs  are  already  mapped  out  in  the 
two-coll  stage  and  even  in  the  unsegmented  ovum. 

It  was  only  natural  that  those  new  discoveries  should  exercise 
great  influence  u]K)n  tlic  concoptir)n  of  evolution,  and  therefore  a  new 
theory  eml)odying  all  the  newest  aeliiovonionts  could  be  expected 
to  ho  received  with  favor.     This  new  theory  is  suggested  by  De  Vries 
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as  the  ''mutation  theory,"  and  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
cell-life.  It  is  a  theory  of  evolution  of  living  organisms  through 
evolution  of  their  germ-cells,  and  suggests,  in  the  words  of  Conklin, 
that  similarities  in  the  character  and  localization  of  the  material  sub- 
stances of  the  egg  must  be  the  initial  causes  of  all  similarities  or 
homologies  which  appear  in  the  course  of  development.  Modifications 
of  this  germinal  organization,  however  produced,  are  probably  the 
immediate  causes  of  evolution;  and  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  probable 
that  certain  types  of  animals  have  been  derived  from  others,  it  is 
evident  that  such  transformations  might  be  accomplished  far  more 
easily  in  the  egg  than  in  the  adult.  Relatively  slight  modifications  in 
the  germinal  organization  would  convert  one  type  into  another. 

We  find  here  the  question  raised,  whether  sudden  alterations  of 
germinal  organization  may  not  lie  at  the  base  of  the  origin  of  new 
types. 

How  much  nearer  this  new  theory  will  bring  us  to  the  proper 
conception  of  the  physiological  "phenomenon  of  life"  itself  and  the 
"phenomenon  of  reproduction"  of  living  beings,  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  preservation  of  energy  underlying  the  former,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  solution  of  the  ultimate  and  most  mysterious  of  all 
problems — ^the  question  of  the  "origin  of  life" — seems  to  be  as  remote 
as  ever. 

LiTEBATUBE  CONSULTED. 

Heialer's  "Embryology.'* 

Boveri,  "Das  Problem  der  Befruchtung,'*  1002. 
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French  Measures  of  Leofth,  Weight,  and  Vdunie. 

1  millimeter  =  V|«  centimeter  =  Viooq  meter. 

1  centimeter  =  V,oo  meter. 
1  micromillimeter  (1  /&)  =  Viom  millimeter. 
1  liter  =  1000  centimeters  cubes  (1000  cc). 

Sdatum  between  Volume  and  Weight. 

1  cc.  =  1  gramme. 

1  milligramme  =  Viooo  granmie. 
1  kilogramme  =  1000  grammes. 

Length.    French  to  Englidt. 

1  centimeter         =   0.39371        inch. 
1  meter  =39.37079        inches. 

1  micromillimeter  =  0.00003937  inch. 

{To  convert  centimeters  into  inches  multiply  by  "As*) 

Weight,     English  to  French. 

1  grain  =       0.0648  gramme. 

1  ounce  ^=     28.3495  grammes. 

1  pound  =    453.592 

1  stone  =        6.35  kilogrammes. 

1  cwt.     =      50.8 

1  ton      =1016  " 

Weight.     French  to  English. 

1  gramme         =15.432349  grains. 
1  kilogramme  =^  2.2046213   pounds, 

or  about  35  ounces. 
1  milligramme  =    0.015432  grain. 
(890) 
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Volume,    English   to  French, 
1  cubic  inch  =    16.3861759  centimeters  cubes. 
1  fluid  ounce  =    28.3495 
1  pint  =567  " 

1  cubic  foot    =    28.3153  liters. 
1  minim         =      0.059  c.c. 


Volume,     French  to  English. 

1  centimeter  cube  =    0.061027  cubic  inch. 

1  liter  (1000  c.c.)  =61.027  cubic  inches, 

or  35  fluid  ounces, 
or  V/^  pints. 

1  meter  cube  (1000  liters)  =  35.3  cubic  feet. 

Measures  of  Energy, 

1  kilogrammeter  =  about  7.24  foot-pounds. 
1  foot-pound        =     "      0.1381  KgM. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat, 
1  kilocalorie  =  424   (or  423.985)   kilogrammeters. 

« 

Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  Scales. 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  subtract  32  and 

multiply  by  V^. 

To  convert  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  multiply  by  •/^ 

and  add  32. 
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Abdominal  reflex,  696 
Abducent    nerve,    8^ 
distribution,   845 
function,   845 
origin,    845 
pathology,    845 
physiology,  845 
Aberration.    812 
chromatic,    812 
spherical,   812 
Absorption,  142 
by   blood-vessels,   170 
by  the  skin  and  lungs,  171 
from  intestines,  151 
stomach,   151 
within,    142 
without,    142 
of  alcohol,  151 
carbohydrates,  152 
fats,  154 
proteids.    153 
salts,  152 
water,     152 
rapidity  of,   155 
time  of.  156 
Accessory  foods,  44 
Accessory  nucleus  dentatus,   703 
Accommodation  of  the  eye,  813 
act  of,   812 
defects  of.  812 
for  distance,  814 
mechanism  of,  813 
Acetic  acid  fermentation.  135 
Acetonemia,  131 

Achromatic  nuclear  substance,  12 
Achroodextrin.  63 
Acid  fermentation   of   urine,   477 
Acid  poisoning.   508 
Acid  sodium  urate.  496 
Acids  in  the  gastric  Juice,  77 
Acromegaly.   434 
Action   current   of   nerves.   610 
Adam's  apple.   565 
Adaptation,  887 
Addison's  disease.   423 
Adenin.  469 
Adipocere.   556 
Adrenal  glands,  420 
blood  supply  of.  422 
choline  secretion,  422 
extract  of.   426 
function  of.   423 
results  of  extirpation  of.  422 
secretory   nerves  of.    422 
structure  of.  420 
Adrenalin.  426 
Aeroplethysmograph.   363 
il^sthesiometer.  750 
Afferent   impulses  of  cerebellum.   708 
After-images,    809 
Age.  influence  on  capacity  of  respiration. 

361 
Agglutinins.    222 
Agraphia,   585 
Aim  of  alimentation.  510 
Air,  400 
complemental.  362 
compressed.  401 
quantity  breathed.   362 
rarefied,  402 


Air,  reserved*  362 

residual,  362 

tidal,  362 

vital  capacity  of,   362 
Air  cells,   349 
Air  passages,  345 
Air  tubes  (see  bronchi),  346 
Ala  cinerea,  645 
Alanin,   33 
Albumin.  35 

acid.  35 

alkali,  35 

derived,  35 

egg,  36 

in  urine,  481 

native,  36 

serum,  36 
Albuminates,   35 
Albuminoids.   35 
Albuminuria,  481 

causes,  481 

tests,  481 
Albumoses,  85 
Albumosuria.  481 
Alcohol,   44 

heat  value  of.  622 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  136 
Aleuron  granules,  35 
Alexia,   585 
Alimentary  canal.  47 
length.   47 
parts  of.   47 

substances.   38 
Alkali  albumin.  35 

Alteration  theory  of  nerve  currents,  612 
Alternate  hemiplegia.  710 
Alveolus,  51 
Amido  acids.  34.  498 
Ammonia,  33.  472 
Ammonium  carbonate.   467 

magnesium  phosphate,  480 
Amnion.    873 
Amcnba.  9.   15 
Amoeboid   movement,    15 
Amphipyrenin.   13 
Ampulla.   787 
Amylopsin.  Ill 
Amyloses.   28.    29 
Amyloses  or  starches.  29 

action  of  saliva  upon.  63 
pancreatic  Juice.   Ill 
Anabolic   processes,   490 
Anatomy,  3 
Animal  heat.  528 
estimation  of.  535 
extremes   of  temperature,   534 
post-mortem  rises.  549 
Animals.   531 

cold-blooded.   531 

temperature  of.  531 

warm-blooded,  531 
Anions.  143 
Ankle  clonus,  646 
Anosmia.  765 
Anospinal   center.    138 
Anterior  columns.   634 

pyramids,  642 

root  fibers.  634 
Antero-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract, 
636 
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Antero-l«t«rftl  pound  bundle,  CM 
Antif •rmcnto,  0 

Antl|Mp*iOi  H 
AntlperisUOsli,  100 

AntiB«ptio  action  of  hydrochloric  add,  88 
▲ntltozlni,  881 
Anna,  102»  188 
Aphaato.  684 
Aphemla,  586 
Aphonia,  684 
ApnflBa,  880 

Aqneductua  SylTlva,  866 
Aqneoni  humor,  801 
Arachnoid,  886 
Arcuate  flbera,  648 
deep,  648 
■nperfldal,  648 
Arglnfne,  114 

Argyll-Robertaon  pupil,  881 
Aromatic  amino  aclda,  88 
Artertal  blood,  177 
Arterlea  (eee  namea  of)t  286 

bronchial,  860 

coata  of,  886 

contracUll^  of,  884 

coronanr.  tSi 

elaatlclty  of,  888 

lymph -spacea  of,  161 

muKUlarlty  of,  886 

uerve  lupply  of,  887 

preaaure  of  blood  In  aaphyzla,  881 

pulmonary,  240 

pulse,  294 

rate  of  moTement  of  blood  In,  880 

structure,  286 

tension,  808 

fasa  Taaorum,  886 
Artery  of  cerebral  htemorrhase,  676 
Articulate  sounds,  claasWeatlon   of,  688 

Towels  and  consonanta,  688 
Artlllclal  respiration,  388 
Laborde  method,  884 
Marshall  Hall  method,  388 
Ploman's  ezperlmenta,  888 
Shifer  method,  888 
SylTcster  method,  8k8 
Arytenoid  cartllases,  677 
Arytenoldeus  muscle,  678 
Ascending  loop  of  Henle,  459 
Ase,  61 

Aspartic  acid.  32 
Asphyxia.  380 

artificial  resptration  in,  382 

causes  of  death  in,  382 

effect  upon  circulation,  381 

stages   of,    380 
Aspiration  of  heart  and  thorax,  326 
Association  areas  of  Flecbsig,   720 
Aster,  21 
Astigmatism.  816 
Atmospheric  air   (see  air). 

pressure  in  relation  to  respiration,  401 
Atoms.   5 

Atropine,   effects  of,   on  heart,  278 
lacrymal  gland,  832 
respiration,  371 
salivary  glands.  65 
Auditory  area,   715 

auricle,  768 

cells,  774 
external,   775 
internal,  774 

center.   715 

field.   769 

judgment,  786 

nerve,  775 

sounds,  786 

stris,   644 
Auerbach's  plexus,  72,  95.  102 
Auricle  of  the  ear,  758 
Auricles  of  heart.  235 


Anrlolaa  of  heart,  diastole  of,  8a 

aystole  of.  Ml 
Aurleulo-Teiitrlcular    TalTea    (see    hairt 

TalTea). 
Antiwnaton,  781 
ATocadro-Van't  Hoff  law,  146 
Azia  eyllader,  618 

BACiu«ut  ooU  eommunla,  186 
Bacteria,  daaaUleatlon  of,  IM 

dlceotkm  by,  185 

fermentation   by,   185 

in  Intestines,  IS 
Balance  of  nutritional  exchange,  US 
Baaophllea,  187 

Beckman'a    differential    thermomeCiv,  Ml 
Beef  tea,  40 

Beef,  toxic  principles,  40 
Beer,  44 
Bdl's  Uw,  682 

apnarent  contradiction,   §n 
IMUsy,  858 
Bernard's  puncture.  180 
BetatetrahydronaphthylamiB.  648 
Bethe's  theory  of  nerre-eell  oonneetksi, 

617 
Bicuspid  Tahre,  888 
Bicycle  heart,  876 
Bidder's  sangllon,  860 
Bile.  110 

aelda  of,  181 

action  of  druga  on,  138 

action  on  muacles  and  nerrea.  186 

antiseptic  powers  of,  1J6 

caplllarlea,  116 

cholesterln,  IM 

composition  of,  lil 

derlTatlTca  of  salta  and  ptgrnenta,  U8 

ducta,  117 

mucin,  lil 

pigmenta,  188 
In  urine,  476 

propertlea  and  oonatltneDtB  of,  HI 

quantity  secreted,  110 

reabsorption  of  aalta,  117 

aalta.  m 

apedtlc  graTlty.  110 

tests  for,  Omelln's,  11 
Hay's.  122 
Pettenkofer's.   112 

uses  of,  125 
Bilirubin.   123 
Biliverdin,  123 
Binaural  audition.  785 
Biology,  2 
Biuret  test,   36 
'  Bladder,  487 
Blastoderm,   844 
Blind  spot,   800 
Blood.   173 

arterial,    177 

buffy  coat,  211 

carbon   dioxide  in,    207 

cause  of  movement  of,  238 

circulation  of,  236 
schema.  290 

coagulation  of,  208 

color   of,    173 

composition,  196 

crystals,  197 

difference  between  arterial  and  renoua 
177 

distribution  of.  177 

experiments  upon,   IM 

fibrin  of,  20 

function  of,  218 

gases  of,  207 

globucidal  action  of,   216 
aemoglobin,  195 
laktng,  IM 
medico-legal    tests,    818 
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Blood,  odor  of,  173 
oxygen  in,  207 
pigments  in   urine,   474 
plasma,  204 
plates  of,   190 
protelds  of,  205 
quantity   of,   176 
reaction,  174 
renewal  of,  215 
serum,   204 
specific  gravity,  175 
spectra,   201 
taste,  175 

temperature  of,  175 
estimation   of,   176 
transfusion,    216 
venous,   177 
viscosity  of,   175 
volume  of,  205 
Welcker's   estimation,    176 
Blood-corpuscles,    178 
blood-platelets,    190 
chemical   composition  of,   196 
chemistry   of,   204 
count  of.  181 
destruction    of,    193 
diapedesis  of.   189 
experiments   upon,    184 
of  different  animals,  216 
parasites,   179 
vitality  of.   181 
red  corpuscles,  action  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, 185 
destruction  of,  193 
formation  of.   192 
in  extra-uterine  life.  193 
in  intra-uterine  life,  192 
function   of,   218 
life  cycle  of.   181 
methods  of  counting.   181 
number.  180 

conditions   affecting,    180 
parasites.   179 
place  of  destruction,   194 
rouleaux.   179 
shape.  178 
size.  178 
white  corpuscles.  186 
amoeboid   movements   of.   187 
disappear  when   blood   is  drawn,   186 
function   of.   188 
number  of,  186 
origin  of,   190 
structure  of,   187 
variations  in  number.  186 
varieties,  187 
where   found,    188 
Blood-crystals.    197 
Blood-platelets.  190 
Blood-pressure.   303 

effect  of  vagus  on,  375 
extremes  of.   314 
in  man.  310 
measurement  of.  306 
pathological,  314 
respiratory  wave.  309 

causes.  309 
Traube-Hering  curve  of,   315 
variations  of.  313 
venous.   316 
Blood-vessels,   291 
circulation   in,   291 
Weber's  schema.   290 
Body,    chemical   constituents   of,   25 
Body  cavity,  6 
Bony    labyrinth.    771 
Boverl  on  fertilization,  867 
Bowditch   staircase  contraction,   280 
Bowman's  capsule,  458 
Boyle-Van't  Hoff  law,  146 
Brain   (see  cerebellum,  pons,  etc.)' 


Brain,  action  of  extracts  of,  723 

aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  656 

art«ry   of   heemorrhi^Ke,    676 

blood-supply   of,   675 

circulation  in,   326 

claustrum,   670 

corpora  quadrigemtna,   671 

corpora  striata,   675 

external  form,  659 

extirpation  of,  712 

fissures  of.  659 

fourth  ventricle,  655 

ganglia  of,   667 

gray  matter  of,  665 

internal  capsule,  671 

lobes,  662 

motor  areas.  714 

optic  thalamus,  712 

sensory  areas,  714 

structure  of  convolutions  of,  666 

tracts,   cortico-pontal   cerebellar.   673 
motor.  673 
seAsory,   675 

white   matter,   667 
Bread,  43 

Bread  Juice,   comparative  value  of,  81 
Breathing    (see   respiration). 
Bromelin,   111 
Bronchi,   349 

blood-supply  of,  350 

unstriped  muscle,   370 
Bronchial   system,   349 
Urunner's    glands,    95 
Buffy   coat.    207 
Bulb   (see  medulla). 
Bulbar   nerves,    699 
Burdach's  column,  638 
Butter,  43 
Buttermilk,   43 
Butyric   fermentation,   135 

Cachi:xia  strumiprlva,   411 

CsBcum,  96 

Caffeine.    45 

Caisson   paralysis,   401 

Caissons  and  effect  of  compressed  air,  401 

Calamus    scriptorius,    644 

Calcium  carbonate,  480 

oxalate,  480 

phosphate,  480 
Calorie,  522 
Calorimeter,  536 
Calyces  of  kidney.   457 
Camera  obscura,  811 
Canal,  alimentary.  47 

external  auditory,   768 
function,    768 

Petifs,  806 

Schlemm's.   793 

semi -circular,   of  ear.   786 

Stilling's,  806 
Cannon's  experiments  on   stomach,   73 
Capacity  of  chest,   vital.   361 
Capillaries,    287 

anatomy   of,   287 

bile.   118 

blood-pressure  in,  316 

capacity,  287 

circulation  In,   288 

histology,  287 

passage  of  corpuscles  through  walls.  301 

rate  of   blood   In.   303 

size.   287 
Capillary  circulation.  299 

blood-pressure.   316 

electrometer,  601 

swiftness,  303 
Capsule  of  Bowman.  458 

of  Olisson,   116 

of  Tenon,  807 
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Carbamid.  465 
Carbohydrates,  27,  38 

absorption  of.   152- 

beat  value  of,  522 
In  metabolism.  501 
Carboluria.  476 
Carbon  equilibrium.  515 

estimation  of.  515 
Carbon  monoxide,  199.  400 
Carbon   monoxide  hsemoglobln,   199 
Carbonic  acid.  399 
in  blood,  207 
in  urine,   477 
Cardiac  glands,  70 

impulse.   243 

mucous  membrane,  78 

pathology.   339 

revolution.  241 

sphincter  in  vomiting,  89 

sympathetic.  728 
Cardinal  points  of  Oauss,  810 
Cardiograms,   245 
Cardiographs,  243 

Sanderson's,   243 
Cartilages   of   larynx,    576 
Caseanic   acid.    115 
Casein    (see   milk),   42 
Caseinogen,   42 
Castration.   877 
Catabolic   processes,  490 
Cataract,   800 
Cathions.   143 
Cauda  equina.  625 
Caudate   nucleus.  668 
Cell-division.   17 
direct,   19 

endogenous   nuclear  multiplication.   22 
indirect.  20 
Cells.  1,  7 

achromatin.   12 

afTerent.  622 

animal   and  vegetable,   differences,  o 

blood  (see  blood -corpuscles). 

ciliated,  15 

constituents,  7 

definition,  7 

Deiters's,   710 

efferent.   622 

fatigue  of.  23 

gustatory.    757 

Langorhans's,  107 

nerve.   613 

Nissl  granules,  616 

nuclear  sap.   12 

nuoh'olus.    13 

nucloua.  12 

olfactory,  762 

oxyntic.   71 

parietal.    71 

Purkinjo's.    706 

selective  power  of,  143 

tactile,    746 

theory   of.   5 

vegetable,   6 

wall,   8 
rcllulifugal   fibers,  622 
Ccllulipotal   fibers,   622 
Cement,   hi 
Center   of   smell,    71,S 
Central    nucleus,   653 
Centrosome.   13.  21 

definition.    13 

division    of.    14 

number,  14 

size.   14 

staining  of,   14 
Cereals,    44 
Cerebellum.    701 

accessory   nucleus    dentatus,    703 

afferent   impulses,    708 


Cerebellum,  arbor  vitse,  703 

center    of    coordination,    708 

corpus  dentatum.   703 

cortex,  structure  of,  704 

efferent   impulses,    709 

experiments  on,  707 

function  of.  707 

general   description.    702 

internal   structure,   702 

median  lobe.  702 

nuclei   of.   763 

peduncles.  703.   710 

physiology.  707 

Purkinje  cells,   706 

section  of.  710 

spinal  cord  connections.   705 

surface  form,   702 

valley  of,  702 
Cerebral   convolutions,   structure  of.  666 
Cerebral  cortex,   666 
ablation.   721 

action  of  brain-extracts  on.  723 
motor   centers.    714 
sensory  centers.  715 
Cerebral   detrusor  center.   488 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  experimental  phys- 
iology of.  721 
effect  of  destruction,  721 
irritability  of  cortex,  723 
Cerebral   peduncles,   653 
crusta.   654 
locus  niger.  654 
tegmentum.   655 
texture.  654 
Cerebrlns,   624 
Cerebrosides.  624 
Cerebrospinal  fiuid.  726 
action  of  drugs  on,  727 
composition,   726 
differences  from  plasma.   726 
origin.   726 
Cerebrum   (see  brain). 
Cerumen,   768 
Chambers  of  eye.  806 
Champagne.  45 

Charcot's  artery   of   heemorrhage,   676 
Cheirokinesthetic    center,    5® 
Chemical   composition   of   the  body,   25 
Chemotaxis.   16 
Chest  in  respiration,  356 

voice.   577 
Cheyne-Stokes    respiration.    385 
Chlorides    in    urine.    476 
Chloroform    on    electrical     responses.     611 
Chlorophyll.    198 
Cholagogues,   132 
Cholesterin,    123 
Cholin.    422 

Chorda  tendineap    (see  heart). 
Chorda   tympani.   64 
Chorion.    874 

Chorium   frondosum,    874 
Choroid    coat    of   eye.    794 
Chromatic   aberration.    812 
Chromatic    nuclear    substance.    12 
Chroniatolysls.    616 
Chromogen.    422 
Chromosomes.  21 
Chyle.  166 

coagulation    of.    166 

composition.   166 

corpuscles.    166 

flow.    166 

quantltv,   170 
Chvme.    89 
Cilia.  15 
Ciliary    movement,    15 

body.    797 

ganglion,   831 

muscles,  796 
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Ciliary  processes,  796 

system,  797 
Cilio-spinal  center.  698 
Circles  of  diffusion,   819 
Circulation,  236 

action  of  heart,  238 

capillary,   299 

comparative,    226 

course  of,   236 

duration,  324 

early  discoveries,  288 

in  blood-vessels,  285 
brain,  326 
frog's   foot,   301 
lower  animals,   226 
portal  system,  117,  236 
pulmonary    system,    236 
renal   system.    461 
systemic  system,  236 
venous  system,   325 

influence  of  asphyxia,  381 

of  blood,   238 

pathological  conditions  of.  349 

rapidity,  318 
Circulatory  system,  236 
Circumvallate  papillae,  756 
Clarke's  column,   632 
Claudius's  cells,   775 
Claustrum,  670 
Clava,  644 
Climacteric,  878 
Coagulases,   62 
Coagulation  of  blood,   208 

conditions  affecting.   212 

factors  of.   210 

of  milk,  42 

process  of.  tabulated,  210 

rapidity.   208 

theories  of,  209 

why  it  does  not  in  vessels,  214 
Cochlea,  772 
Cochlear  nerve,  775 
Cocoa,   45 
Coffee.  45 
Coffeon,  45 

Cohesion  of  nerves,  624 
Cold-blooded  animals,   531 
Cold  spots,  751 
Colloids.   149 
Colon,  94 

Colon  bacillus,   135 
Color-vision,   823 

blindness,   225 

phenomena  of  perception.   824 

sensationsv   824 
Colostrum,  41 

corpuscles.  43 
Com  ma -tract,  638 
Commissures  of  cord,  639 
Complemental  air.   362 
Complementary  colors,  825 
Compounds.  25 

inorganic.   25.   26 

organic.   25.   26 
Compressed  air  of  caisson,  401 
Cones,   756 

Conjugate  deviation,  846 
Conjugated  sulphates.   476 
Conjunctiva.   791 
Conklin's  discoveries.  888 
Connective-tissue    spaces.    161 
Contractility  of  muscle,  559 
Contraction  of  pupil,  799 
Convolutions  of  brain,  662 
Cord,   spinal    (see  spinal  cord). 
Corium.  745 
Cornea.  791 
Corona   radiata.   671 
Coronary  arteries.   253 
Cori)ora  quadragemina.    671 


67 


Corpora  striata,  667 
Corpus  callosum.  659 
Corpus  dentatum.  703 
Corpus  luteum,   437,   880 

of   menstruation.    880 

of  pregnancy,  880 

spongiosum,  877 
Corpus  striatum,   667 
Corpuscles   (see  names  of). 
Corti  arches,  774 

canal,  774 

membrane,  775 

organ  of.   774 
Cortical  epilepsy.  717 
Cortico-pontal-cerebellar  tract,  654 
Coughing.   385 
Cranial  ganglia,  667 
Cranial  nerves,  838 
decussations,    838 
origin,  840 

spinal   nerves,   comparison   with,   839 
Creatinin,   472 
Cremasteric   reflex.   697 
Cresol,  131 
Cretinism,   411 
Crico-arytenold  muscle.  579 
Cricoid  cartilage,   576 
Crista  acoustics.  644 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract.  636 
Crowbar  case,   722 
Cruciate  centers.   543 
Crusta.  654 
Crusta  petrosa.  54 
Cryoscopy,   146 
Crystalline  lens.  799 
Crystalloids.    149 
Cuneate  nucleus.  645 
Cuneus,   716. 
Cupola.  772 
Curdling  ferments,  78 
Currents,   nerve,   605 
Cutis   vera,   745 
Cystic  duct,   119 
Cystine.  480 
Cytotoxins,  223 

Daland'8  hsematocrit.   183 
Daltonism,  825 
Darwin  on  evolution.  887 
Decidua   reflexa,   874 
Decidua  serotina,   874 
Defecation,  138 

center,   139 

mechanism  of.  138 
Degeneration  of  nerves,  693 
Deglutition,  58 

of  fluids.  59 

of  solids.  58 

(See  swallowing.) 
Dehydration.  490 
Deiters's  process.   617 

nucleus,    710.   777 
Demarcation   current,   610 
Demodex  folliculorum,  752 
Dendrons.  617 
Depressor  nerve.  273 
Dermis,  743 

Descemet's  membrane,  792 
Descending  tubule  of  Henle.  459 
Development  and  growth.  886 
Devries's   mutation   theory.    8S8 
Dextrins.  29 

achroodextrin.  29 

erythrodextrin,    29 
Dextrose  in  urine,  482 
Diabetes,   129 

adrenalin.    129.   420 

experimental.    129 

inhalation.   130 

Irritation    of    vagus    and    depressor,    131 
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Diabetes,  pancreatic,  114 

phloridzin,  126 

section  of  cord,   130 
Diabetic  puncture,   130 
Diamino  acids.  32.  497 
Diapedesis,    189 

Diaphragm  in  respiration.  355 
Diastase.   29 
Diaster,  22 

Diastole  of  heart,  241 
Dibasic  acids,   114 
Dicrotic   wave,   298 
Diet.  520 

Chittenden's    experiments,    524 

energy  table.   Hall,  524 
Atwater.  515 
Diffusion,  144 

changes  in  the  mouth.  64 

digestion,  46 

divisions  of,  48 

gastric,  81 

in  large  intestines,  135 

intestinal.  132 

mechanism  of.  135 
Dioptrics,  811 

Diphtheria   toxin    (immunity).    220 
Diplopia,  823 
Direct  cell-division.    19 
Direct  cereb^lar  tract.   636 
Direct  pyramidal  tract.  634 
Discus   proligerus,   865 
D'Jelitzin's   artificial   respiration.   384 
Double  vision.   828 
Dropsy.  151 

Drug  pigments  in  urine.  476 
Dubois-Reymond    coil,   594 
Ductless    glands    (see    names    of). 
Ductus  arteriosus.   885 
Ductus  cochlearis.   773 
Ductus   communis   choledochus.    119 
Duodenum.   89 
Duplication.  490 
Dura  mater.  626 
Dynamometer,  570 

Ear,  767 

anatomy,  767 

bones.  770 

descriptJon.    770 

external.    768 
function,   768 

internal,    771 
function.  784 

middle.   7R9 
transmission    by   air  of.   779 
tranBmission    in.    779 
Eck's   fistula,    467 
Ectoderm,    fi,    11.   R72 
Efferent  fibers  of  sympathetic,   7:^1 
Eggs,    .'^9 

Ehrllch's    theory    of    immunity.    221 
Ejaculation.   876 
Elasticity.    568 
Elastin,    38 

Electrorardiogram.    ri06 
Electrodes,    non-polarlzable,    fiJM 
Electrolytes,    142 
Electrometer.    601 
Electromotivity,   599 
Eleotrophonogram,    610 
ElectrophysloloKy,    587 

Dubois-Reymond  coil.   595 

electrical      phenomena      of      contracting 
muscle.  601 

negative     variation     of     nerve-currents. 
610 

nerve-muscle   preparation.    599 

physiological   rheoscope.  600 
Electrotonic   variations,   687 
Electrotonus,   683 


Blectrotonus,  Loeb's  theory  of,  6^ 

phenomena,   1 
Elements,   5 

in  body.  25 
Embryology,   863 
Emetics.  90 
Emmentia   teres,   656 
Emmetropic   eye.    814 
Emulsification,  30 
Enamel,   54 
End-bulbs,  747 
Endocardiac  pressure.   246 
Endocardium,   232 

Endogenous   nuclear  multiplication,  22 
Endolymph,   783 
Endoneurium,   621 
Energy,   528 

kinetic,  456 

potential,   529 
Enterokinase,    133 
Entoderm,  5.   11,  874 
Enuresis,  697 
Enzymes,   62 

classification   of.    62 

hydrolytic   action   of,    62 
Eosinophiles,   187 
Epiblast.    873 
Epidermis.    743 
Epigastric   reflex,   696 
Epiglottis.    577 
Eplneurium.  620 
Epiphysis.  437 
Erection.  876 
Erepsin.   132 
Ergograph,  571 
Erythroblasts.   179 
Erythrodextrin.    29 
Esophoria,    829 

Ether  on  electrical  responses.   6U 
Eustachian   tube,   780 
Evolution,   887 

Exercise,  effect  on  temperature,  533 
Exophoria.    829 
Exophthalmic   goiter.    413 
Expiration.  357 

center,   371 

complex,  357 

effect  on  blood-movement,   367 

movements   of,   351 

muscles  of,   352 

simple.   352 
External   auditory   meatus,   767 

capsule,    670 

secretions.    442 
Eye.   790 

accommodation   for  distance,   814 

after-images.    827 

blood-vessels,    793 

coats,    790 

coordinated    movements.    827 

general    description.    790 

imperfe<'tions   and    corrections,    815 

lymphatics,    808 

measurements.   809 

movements,    830 

muscles.   830 

nerves,    798 

phosphenes.   803 

structure,  790 

Facial  nerve.   852 

Bells   palsy,   853 

chorda   tympani,  852 

distribution.   853 

function.   853 

origin,    852 

pathology,   853 

physiology,  853 
Fopces,    136 
amount,   136 
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Faeces,  color,  137 

composition.    136 

variations,    136 
Falsetto  voice.   583 
Fasciculi.  551 
Fasting,   517 
Fatigue   of  cells,   23 
Fats,   29,   43 

absorption,   154 

composition,   29,   30 

beat  value,  522 

buman  fat,   30 

in  metabolism,  503 

olein.  30 

origin.    30,    503 

palmatin,    29,    30 

stearin,  30 
Fauces,    50 
Fecbner's    law,    743 
Febling's  test.  4S2 
Female  pronucleus,   867 
Fenestra    ovale,    770 

rotundum,  770 
Fermentation,    135 

acetic.     135 

alcoholic,  135 

butyric,  135 

lactic,  42.  135 

oxalic,   135 

tests  for  sugar,   482 
Ferments     (see     blood,     milk,     digestive 
Juices).  61 

definition  of,  62 
Fertilization,   860 
Fever,  548 

metabolism  in.   526 
Fibers,   muscular.  551 

length  of,   551 
Fibrin,  206 

Fibrin   ferment.   206,    210 
Fibrinogen.   37,   205,   209 
Fifth   cranial   nerve   (see  trigeminus). 
Filiform   papllls.   755 
Fillets,  657 
Filtration    secretion,   405 

theory   of   lymph,   168 
Filum    terminate,    625 
Fistula,   gastric.    83 
Flechsig's  association  areas,   718,   720 
frontal,   720 
insular.   720 

parieto-occipito-frontal.    720 
Flour,   wheat  as  a  food.   44 
Fcetal    circulation.    885 
Foods.   43.   44 

accessory.    44 

caloric   value,   522 

chemical   constituents,   24 

daily   amount,    39 

definition,    24.    510 

vegetable.   43 
Formatio   reticularis,  646 
Fourth    cranial    nerve    (see   trochlear). 
Fourth   ventricle,    650,   655 

boundaries.   650 

floor,   650 
Fovea   centralis.   804 
Fovea   hemlelliptica.    772 
Fovea    hemispherica,    772 
Fovea    posterior.    656 
Freezing   point,    146 
Function.  4 

Fungiform  paplllse,  755 
Funiculus   cuneatus.    646 

gracilis.   645 

teres,   656 

Gall-bladder.   119 
Galvanometer.    600 

-string.   605 
Ganglia  of  heart.   258 


Gases   of   intestines,   136 
Gastrsea  theory  of  Haeckel,  888 
Gastric   digestion,   84 
Gastric  Juice,  76 

action   of.  84.   86 

action  of  bacteria,   88 

chemical   analysis.  77 

composition   of.   77 

effects  of   bitters,   84 

excitants  of  flow.   76,   82 

fat-splitting  ferment,  86 

fistula    for,    76 

flow  of.  80 

function.   86 

methods  of  securing.  83 

mixed.   86 

pepsin   of.    85 

reaction   of,   76 

secretion    of.    76 

specific    gravity,    76 

theory  of  non-digestion  of  stomach,  88 

varies  in  composition  and   rate  of  se- 
cretion, 80,  81 
Gastrula,   869 

Gay-Lussac-Van't    Hoff    law,    146 
Gelatin,  38 

Geniculate  bodies.   667 
Genito-spinal    center,    697 
urinary  apparatus,  487 
Genu.  671 
Germinal    cells,    859 

epithelium.   861 
Germplasm,   859 
Giantism,  434 
Glands    (see    names   of). 
Glands  of   intestines,  95 
Glass- blower's   pulse,    399 
Gliadin.  44 

Glisson's  capsule,   117 
Globulins,  36.   37 
Glomerules  of  kidney,  459 
Glossokinesthetic    center,    585 
Glossopharyngeal    nerve,    68,    853 

distribution,   852 

function,   852 

origin,    852 

pathology,  852 

physiology,  852 
Glottis,    580 
Glucose.   28 

secretion,   130,   701 
Gluten.   44 
Glutenin,  44 
Glycochollc   acid.    122 
Glycogen.   127.   128,  129 
Glycosamin,   115 
Glycosuria,    129 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile,   123 
Goiter,  413 
Golgi    stain,    618 
OoH's  column,   648 
Gower's    column.    636 
Graafian  follicle.  865,  880 
Gram    calorie.    535 
Gram  molecule  solution,  147 
Grandry  corpuscles,  747 
Gray    matter   (see   cerebellum,    etc.). 
Great    longitudinal    fissure,    659 
Great  transverse  fissure,  659 
Growth  and  development.   886 
Quaiac   test   for   blood,    218 
Gullet  (see  oesophagus). 
OOnsberg's   test   for  hydrochloric   acid,   89 
Gustometer.    Sternberg's,    758 
Gyrus,    fornlcatus.    664 

hippocampus,    665 

Habeinula.   667 
Haemacytometers.    181 

Thoma-Zeiss.  182 
Heematachometer.  321 
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Heematin.   197 
Haematoblasts,   190 
Hematocrit.   184 

Daland'8,   184 
Hsmatoidin.    198 
Hsmatoporphyrln,    198 
Hsemianopsia,  837 
Haemtn.    198 

chemical  properties  of.  198 

crystals,   197 

tests    for,    198 
HsBmocbromogen,   201 

spectrum,   201 
HsBmoglobln.   195 

amount,  201 

characteristics.   195 

composition,    195 

crystallisation,   194 

estimation  of  percentage,  202 

reduced,   197 

variations  in  amount,   197,  201 
HsBmoglobinuria.  473 
Haemolysins,  185 

physiological   analogy,    185 
Haemometer,  202 

Dare's,  204 

Von    Flelschl's,    202 
Hemorrhage,   215 

effects  of,  215 

quantity   of  blood    in,    215 
Hair,  752 

chemical  composition.  753 

function,   753 

general    description.    753 
Hale's    blood-pressure    experiments,    306 
Hay's  test  for  bile,   122 
Hearing,    767 

anatomy    of   organ    of.    7fi7 

auditory   nerve.   775 

binaural    audition.    785 

Bustachian   tube.   780 

general   description,   767,   768 

organ  of  Cortl,   774 

semi-circular   canals,    786 

sense  of,  743 

theory  of,  784 
Heart.  228 

accelerator  center,   276 

action  of  vaKUB  on.   268 

areas  of   audibility.    252 

arteries,    2ri4 

auricles.    255 

caus(s   of  sounds.   251 

changes   in    shape    and    position,    240 

chordii'   tendine.np.   21^2 

course  of  blood   in,   'S.\(t 

diphasic    variation    of,    r.lO 

effects   of   drugs   on.    27s 

endocardium.    2^2 

foramen   ovale,  229 

foramina    Thebesli.    220 

frequency,    255 

ganglia    of.    258 

HIb's  muscular   bundh*,   262 

histology  of.  2:'..T 

Innervation    of,    258 

lymphatics    of.    229 

minimal  stimuli.  279 

moderator   center.    2^58 

movements  of.  238 
to  clinicians.  2^8 
persistence  of.    248 

muscles    of,    228 

muscull    pectlnatl,    229 

myocardium.    2.11 

nerves    of.    267 

nutrition    of,   254 

papillary    muscle.    20! 

position  of  valves.   252 

refractory   period   of.   280 

revolution    of,    241 


Heart,  rhythm  of,  259 

sinus  of   Valsalva,   232 

size  and   shape   of,   228 

sounds  of.  249,  250,  251 

staircase  contraction,  280 

Stannius's  experiments,  279 

stimuli.  279 

structure  of,  232 

sympathetic    fibers    to,    276 

valves  of,   232 
mitral,  232 
position.   252 
semilunar,  232 
tricuspid.   231 

ventricles   of.   236 

work  of.   256 
Heat   (see  temperature). 

animal,   528 

estimation  of,   535 

latent,   529 

other    sources,    530 

radiant,  529 

theory  of,   529 
Heat-spots,    751 
Heat  unit.  535 

calorie.   535 

calorimeter.  536 
Heat  value  of  food.  522 
Heidenhain's   lymphagogues,   169 

theory   of  secretion,    169 
Height,  relation  to  lung  capacity,  361 
Helicotrema,  773 
Heller's   nitric   acid   test.    481 
Hematoporphyrin,    198 
Hemianopsia,   836 
Hensen's  cells.  775 
Hensen's  disk,   551 
Heredity,   887 

Hering's  theory  of  color,   825 
Hiatus,  775 
Hibernation,  632 
Hiccough,    385 
Hippuric  acid,  471 
formation  of,  471 
where  secreted,  471 
His's  muscular   bundle  of  heart.   262 
Histology.   3 
Histones,  38 
Hoarseness.   584 
Hormone.    82,    108 
Horopter.   821 
Hunger.   139 
Hyaloplasm.  9,  613 
Hydremia,   218 
Hydrochloric  acid,  77 
ion   theory  of,   79 
stimuli    for   secretion,    79 
test   for   (GOnsberg).   89 
Hydroxamlno   acids,    115 
Hypermetropia,    814 
Hyperosmia.  765 
Hyperphoria.  829 

Hyperpyrexia,   cause   of  death.  r>49 
Hypoblast.   874 
Hypoglossal    nerve.    858 
anastomoses,    858 
origin,   858 
pathology,   858 
physiology.  858 
Hypophysis.   428 
Hypoxanthln   In  urine,   472 

lONOTIN.    40 
IleocfiPcal   valve,  95 
Ilium.    91 

Image,    formation  on   retina.   821 
Immunity.    220 
Inanition   or  starvation,   517 
Incus.  771 
Indiean.  475 
test  for,   475 
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Indigestible  residue  of  faeces,    137 

Indirect  cell-division,  20 

Indol,   135.    137.  475 

Inferior  vermiform  process,  'i02 

Infundibulum.  349 

Inheritance,  887 

Inoculation    (see   Immunity). 

Inorganic  salts  of  faeces,  137 

Inosite.  555 

Insalivation,    58,    63 

Inspiration.    353 

expansion  of  chest  in.  355 

extraordinary,   356 

movements  of,   366 

movements  of  blood  in,   365 

muscles   of,   355 
Inspiratory   center,   372,   682 
Intensity   of  sound.   575 
Intermedlo-lateral   column,   632 
Intermittent   afflux   apparatus.   293 
Internal  capsule,  671 

secretions,   407 
correlation  of  glands  with,  437 
metabolism  of.  440 
pluriglandular  action  of,  438 
Interpeduncular  space,  654 
Interstitial    slits,    161 
Intestinal  digestion,   133 
Intestine.  91.  99 

blood-supply,  94,  96 

coats.  92,  96 

digestion  in,  133 

gases.   136 

glands,  95 

large,  95,  96 

length,  91 

movements  of,  96 

nerve-supply  of,  97.  102 

small.  91 

structure.  92 
Intracellular  ferments,   28 
Intraocular  pressure.  808 
Intrapleural  pressure.  366 
Intrathoracic  pressure,  366 
Inunction,  171 
Inverted  images,  821 
Invertin,  28 
lodothyrin,  413 
Ions,  142 

necessary  for  solution,   143 

system   of   naming.    143 
Iris.  797 

ciliary  processes,  795 

nerves.   798 

pigment.    798 

reflex.   701.   798 

reflex  movement  of,   798 

uses.   798 
Iron.  27 
Irradiation.  826 
Irritability  of  muscle,  550 

of  nerve,    550.    750 
Ischuria,   464 

Islets  of  Langerhans.  101,  113 
Isotonic  solution,  147,  186.  282 

jAroBPON'8    nerve,  836 
Jaundice,    132 
Jecorln.  124 
Jejunum.  91 
Juices    (see   names   of). 

Karyokine»I8,   20 

RtngcH  of,  22 

time  of.   22 
Kephir,  42 
Kerasln.  624 
Keratin.   38 
Kidney.   453 

blood-vessels  of,   461 

calyces  of,  35 


Kidney,   capillaries  of,  462 

capsule  of,  455 

cavity   of,   456 

cortex  of,  458 

extirpation  of,  484 

general  description  of,   455 

glomerules,  459,  461 

hilus,  454 

lymphatics,    452 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  461 
pyramids  of  Ferrein.  461 

medulla  of,  458 

minute    anatomy    of,    458 

parenchyma  of,  458 

position   of,    453 

sinus   of,    455 

structure  of,   455 

urinary  tubules  of,  459 
KJeldahl   process,   465 
Knee-jerk  or  patellar  reflex,  696 
Krause's   end-bulbs,    747 

membrane,  551 
Kumyss,    42 
Kymograph,    307 
Kyrines,  37 

Labyrinth  of  ear,  771 
Lacrymal   gland,    830 
Lacrymal  secretion,  832 
Lactalbumin,   42 
Lacteals,  94,   155,    156 
Lactic   acid.    42,    471 

Uffelman's   test,    89 
Lactic  acid   bacillus,   42 
Lactic   fermentation,   42,    135 
Lactose.    28.    42 
Lamina  denticulatum,  627 

spiralis.    752 
Lamper  eel,  2 

Langerhans's  cells,    101,    113 
Lantanin,   12 

Lanterman's   incisures,    620 
Large  intestine,  47,  95,  96 
Laryngoscope,   580 
Larynx,   576 

anatomy   of.   576 

cartilages   of.   677 

cavity  of,  580 

condition   of,   580 

muscles  of,  578 

nerves  of,  580 

pathology  of.  584 

vocal   cords   of,   580 
Lateral  chain   theory  of   Ehrlich,   221 
Lateral  columns,    635 
Lateritious   deposits,   470 
Laughing,  385 
Law  of  Fechner.  743 
Laws  of  sensation,  742 
Lecithin,  124 
Lemniscus.   657 
Lens,    crystalline.    799 
Lenses.   816 

Lenticular  nucleus.   668 
Leucine.   110.    114 
Leucocytes.   186 

eosinophiles.  187 

mononuclear.   187 

polymorphonuclear.   187 

transitional.   187 
Leukocytosis.   187 
Levulose.   28 
LieberkOhn's  glands.   95 
Life  period.   1 

Ligamentum   denticulatum.    627 
Light.   759 

perception   of,   810 

theory  of.   789 

transmission   of.   789 
Lime  salts   in  metabolism,   509 
Linln.  12 
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Lipase.  62 

reversible  action  of,  62,  112 
Liquor  sanguinis,  173 
Lissauer's  tract,  638 
Liver.  116 

antitoxic  function  of.   127 

blood-supply   of,    117 

dally   secretion,    120 

diastase  of,   129 

extirpation  of.   127 

function  of,  119 

gall-bladder,  119 

Internal  secretion   of.   127 

reaction   of,    120 

specific  gravity  of,   120 

structure  of,  118 
Locus  cceruleus.  656 
Locus  niger,  654.  711 
Ludwig's  theory  of  lymph,   168 

strohmur,  320 
Lungs.  347 

air-pressure  in,  366 

air  sacs,  349 

blood-supply.  350 

color,  348 

coverings,  351 

diffusion  of  gases  within,  389 

lobes,  347 

lymphatics.   351 

medico-legal  test.  348 

nerves.  351 

roots.  347 

structure,  349 

vital   capacity.   362 
LuxuB  consumption.  496 
Lymph.  164 

coagulation,  164 

composition.   165 

fiow  of,   166 

formation  of,  168 

quantity  of,  170 

relation  to  nervous  system,  167 

theories  of  secretion,   168 
Lymphagogues.  169 
Lymphatic  glands.   163 
Lymphatic  system.  161 
Lymphatic  trunk,  etc.,  159 
Lymphatic  vessels,   158,   163 
capillaries,   160 
coats  of.   160 
development  of,    161 
distribution   of.    159 
origin   of.    161 
structure  of.   V<^ 
valves    of.    160 
Lymphocytes.    ITS.   187 

large   non-nuclear.    IS? 

small   non-nuclear.    187 

MACT'I..-K.    S(I.1 

Macula    lutca.    So;', 

Magnesium   salts    In   metabolism,    r<('0 

Male  pronucleus.   .S67 

Malleus.    771 

Malpighian   corpuscles,   3 

of  kidney.    461 

of  spleen,   41S 
Maltase,    62 
Maltose,   28.   29 

Maly's   theory   of   gastric   secretion.    79 
Mammary    glands.    442 

arteries  of.   441 

during  pregnancy,   8S4 

extracts   of   uterine  contraction.    8sl 

general    description.    443 

lymphatics.    444 

nerves.    444 

results   of  dried.    444.    861 

structure  of.    44r, 
Manometer.    306 
Marey's  intermittent  afflux  apparatus,   203 


Marey's  tympanum,  770 
Mast  cells.  187 
Mastication,  57 
Mastoid  cells,  770 
Matter.  1 
living.  1 
Maturation  of  ovum,  885 
Matzoon,  42 
Meat,  39 
Meconium,   137 

Medico- legal  tests  for  blood,  218 
Medulla  oblongata.  640 

ala  cinerea,  645 

anterior  pyramids,  642 

arcuate  fibers,  649 

auditory  striae,  644 

bulbar  nerves.   699 

calamus  scrlptorlus.   639 

centers  of,  699 

clava,   644 

double  conduction.  698 

external   form,   641 

fillets,    657 

formatlo  reticularis.   646 

fourth  ventricle,  655 

funiculus   cuneatus,    645 
gracilis,  645 

general   description,  641 

internal  structure,  646 

lateral   columns,  648 

nucleus  lateralis,  646 

olives,  642 

parts  added,  649 

posterior  columns.  648 

raph^  of  Stilling.  646 

restlform  body,  642."  644 

trlgonum   hypoglossl,    645 

weight,  641 

white  columns,  647 

white  substance,  647 
Meissner's  plexus,  72,  95,   102 
Melanin.  745,  823 
Membrana  basilaris,  773.  784 
granulosa,   865 
tympanl.  778 
Membranes  of  cord  and  brain.  626 
Membranes,    mucous    (see    names   of). 
Membranous    labyrinth,    773 
Memory  center,   720 
Menopause.   878 
Menstruation,   878 

theory  of,  879 
Mesoblast,   874 
Mesoderm.   874 
Mesoporphvrin.   198 
Metabolism,    489,    496 
anabolic  processes,   689 
balance  of.   511 
catabolic,    689 

effect   of  starvation   on,   517 
effect  of   work   on,    491 
equilibrium.   512 
general    explanation.    4S9 
of  carbohydrates,   501 

fats.  503 

proteids.    499 

salts.   507 
tabulated    exchange,    515 
Mcta-proteins,  35 
Metazoa.   862 
Methivmoglobin,    199 
Metric    system,    890.    891 
•Mett   proteid    method.   79 
Micro-organisms   of   fapces,    1.37 
Microscopic   test   for  blood.    218 
Mlcrospectroscope,    200 

Sorby-Iirowning's.    2W 
Micturition.  488 

Mldcerebellar  peduncles.  651.   710 
Middle  ear,  769 
Milk.   41 
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Milk,  clotting  of,   42 

colostrum  of,  43.   446 

cow's,   41 

fats  of.  43 

fermentation  of.  42 

functional  variations  of,  43,  446 

matzoon,   42 

microscopically,   41 

proteids   of,   42 

quantitative,   41 

quantity  secreted.   43 

reaction,  41 

salts  of,  43 

secretion   of,   43,  445 

specific  gravity.  41 

theory   of  Ottolenghi,   446 

woman's,   43 
Milk-curdling    ferments,    42 

globules,   41 

sugar.    42 

teeth.   50 
Mitosis.  20 

stages  of.  22 
Modiolus,  754 
Mol.  solution,  149 
Molars,  51 

Molecular    theory    of   nerve    currents,    612 
Molecules.  5 
Monamino  acids.  32,  114 
Mononuclear   leucocytes,   187 
Monosaccharides,   28 
Morphology.   2 
Morula,  867 
Motion.  1 

Motor  area,  extirpation  of,  717 
Motor  areas,  714 

impulses  transmitted.  679 

speech-center,  585 

tract.   672 

writing    center,   585 
Motor  ocull  nerve,  841 
diplopia.   843 
distribution,   841 

drugs,   action  upon.  843 
function   of.   841 
origin  of,   841 
pathology  of,   843 
Mouth,    47,    48 
Movement  in  a  circle,  710 

of  intestine.  96.  98 

of  protoplasm,   15 

of  stomach.  72 
Mucin.   36 

Mucous    membranes    (see   names   of). 
MUller's  law,   740 
Murexid  test,  471 
Muscarine,  278 

action   on   heart,   278 
on    respiration,    371 
Muscle-curve,  559 

effect  of  stimuli  upon.  561 
summations   of  stimuli.   564,   565 
tetanus.  566 
Muscles,   550 

as  perfect  machines.   570 

blood-vessels  of,  550 

carbohydrates   of,    554 

cardiac,  550 

changes    in    contraction.    560 

chemistry  of.   554 

constituents  of.  554 

contractility  of.  560 

contraction   period,    559 

curve,  559 

elasticity  of.  568 

electrical  phenomena  of.  602 

extractives.   555 

fatigue.  561 

ferments.  555 

general  description.  551 

influence  of  blood  upon.  552 


Muscles,  Involuntary,  561 

latent  period,  559 

nerve-stimuli,  553 
chemical,  553 
electrical,  553 
mechanical.  553 
thermal.  553 

nerve-supply.    553 

proteids  of.   554 

rate  of  contraction  of,  562 

reaction    of,    554 

relaxation   period,  560 

resting  and  acting.  562 

rigor  mortis.  556 

serum,   555 

sounds  of,   567 

structure,   550 

tension  of.  568 

tetanus  of.  566 

theories  of  currents,  612 

tonus,   567 

unstriped.    550 

urea  in,  554 

varieties   of.   550 

voluntary.  550 

voluntary    contractions    of.    567 

wave,  562 

work  of.  569 
Muscular   labor  and   urea   excretion,   558 
Muscular  sense,  741 

center  of,  719 
Mutation  theory,  889 
Myelin.    619 
Myogram,   559 
Myograph,  pendulum,  557 
Myohsematin,  554 
Myopia,    814 
Myosin.   554 
Myosinogen.  554 
Myxcedema.  412 

Nails,  753 
function,  754 
general  description,  753 
Narcotics,   726 
Near   point  of   eye,    814 
Neosin,  40 

Neovitalists.    school   of.    168 
Nerve,    comparison   with   muscle,   676 
effects  of  anaemia  upon,  691 

electricity   upon,   683 

temperature  upon,  677 
electrical  potential  of,  610 

current,   theories  of,  612 
electrotonus,   683 
excitability   of.  676 
excitability   and   conductivity,   680 
excitants.   680 

chemical.   680 

electrical.    685 

mechanical.    680 
influence  of  blood  upon.  691 
irritability   of,    677 
Kilhne's    experiment.    679 
Pflueger's  contraction  laws.  683 
regeneration.   621 
roots  of.   639 

stable   equilibrium   of,   677 
table  of  degenerations.   639 

ascending.    639 

descending.  639 
Nerve-cell.   613 

classification    of.    622 

dendrons  of.  617 

dimensions  of.   618 

fibrils,  617 

neurite,    617 

Nissl's  granules.  616 

nucleolus  of.   616 

nucleus  of,  616 

prolongations    of,    617 
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Nerve-cell,   staining,  618 

structure,   613 
Nerve-centers,    624 

common   points  of,   625 
Nerve    currents,    negative    variations, 

theories  of.  612 
Nerve-fibers,   620 
centrifugal,  694 
centripetal,  694 
chemical    properties   of.    623 
fatigue  of.  572.  678 
mechanical    properties    of,    624 
medullated,  620 
myelin.  619 
neurilemma,    620 
nodes  of   Ranvier,   620 
non-medullated.    620 
reaction  of.  624 
terminations  of,  621 
Nerve   metabolism,   624 
Nerve-muscle   preparation,    599 
Nerve-tissue,   623 
composition,   623 
gray,   622 
reaction  of,  624 
structure  of.   624 
trunks,   620 
white.    623 
Nerve-wave,    transmission    of,    678 

swiftness   of.    680 
Nerves   of  deglutition,   60 
heart,  258,  267 
intestines,    102 
Jacobson,   854 
larynx,    580 
respiration,  371 
salivary   glands,   56 
sweat   glands,   451 
taste,   756 
tongue,   756 

vasomotor   system,   327 
Nervous   system,   613 
anatomy  of,  613 
chemistry  of,  623 
extra-cardiac,    ^8 
lecithin.   623,   624 
metabolism  of.  624 
neuroglia,    631 
Neurilemma,   6-0 
Nouritos.   617 
NcuroKlla,    031 
Neuroltoratin,    r.23 
Neutral     fats,    29 
Neutroplules.    1S7 
NinKeii's    Klobules,    446 
Nissl    bodies,    tJUI 
Nitrogen    eliminated,    7>\5 
equilibrium,    ')\2 
estimation,    "ilf) 
in  blood.  :K»2 
in   respiration,   .TSO 
Nodal    points    of    eve.    SIO 
Nodes    of    Hanvier.    r,20 
Non -sexual    reproduction,   S62 
Nose    (see    smell). 
Novain.    40 

Nuelear    membrane,    lo 
sap.    12 
spindle.    21 
substanee.    12 
Nuclei  of    <ereb<lhim.    701? 
Nuelel  pontis,    6r)2 
Nuclein.    1:5 
Nucleolus,    12 
Nucleoproteids,    >» 
Nucleus.    7.    11.    n 
composition.    1-' 
form.   12 
number.   12 

relative  importance  of.    11 
size,    12 
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Nucleus,  structure,  12 
Nucleus,    Deiters's,   777,    788 

emboliformis,    703 

fasUgii,   703 

globosus,  703 

lateralis,  646 
Nutrition,   1 

of  heart,  281 
Nuttall's  guinea-pig  fcetus,  135 
Nystagmus,    843 

Obksitt,   527 

Banting's    method,    527 

Oertel's    method,    527 
ObliUn.    40 
Oculomotor,  841 

diplopia.   843 

effect   of   drugs   on,   843 

function  of,  841,  842 

pathology  of,  843 
Odors,  764 
CBsophagus,   47,   57 

anatomy,   57 

length,   57 

nerves,  57 
CEstrus,  880 
Olein.  30 
Olfactory  bulb,   763 

cells.  763 

mucous   membrane,    761 

nerve,   762 

organ.   762 

sensations,    763 
Olives.   642,    653 
Oncometer.    339,    484 
Open   pores,   162 
Ophthalmoscope,    832 
Opsonins.   225 
Optic  angle   (eye),  821 

axis,    820 

commissure  of   Gudden,   809 

nerve,    804 

thalamus,   667.   712 
Organ   of  Corti,   774 

taste,   755 

voice,    576 
Organic   compounds   in   body,   25 
Organs,   4 
Origin    of   species. 

of   life.   889 
Orthophoria,    783 
Osmosis,    142 
Osmotic  pressure, 
determination 
of    lymph,    147 
physiological 
proteids.    149 
()ss<"ous   labyrinth. 
Ossicles.    771.    7S1 
Otie   ganglia.   7.10 
Otitis   media.    7«9 
Ovary.    436.   860 

internal    secretion,   436,    860 
Ovists.    K61 
Ovum.    >^47 
Oxalic   acid.    471 

fermentation.    135 
Oxidation.    :i95 

seat   of.    390 
Oxybutyric   acid.    131 
Oxygen  in   blood,  392 
Oxyhfrmoglobin,    196 
Oxyntic  glands.  71 

PAfiNiA.v    (orpuscleB,    747 

Pain,   749 

Palate,   49 

Palmatin. 

Pancreas, 

blood-supply   of.    106 

composition    of.    109 
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144 
Of.    145 


application.    149 
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Pancreas,  daily  amount,  109 

effects  of  removal,   112 

injection   of  extract,   115 

methods   of   obtaining   the   Juice,   109 

nerve-supply  of,  106 

reaction   of,   109 

removal  of,  112 

secretion   of,   106,   107,   108 
adaptation  of,   108 
excitants  of.   108 

secretory  nerves  of,  108 

ppeciflc   gravity,   109 

structure    of,    105 
Pancreatic  Juice,   109 
composition  of,  109 
ferments,   110 
quantity,   109 
reaction,  109 
specific   gravity   of,   109 
Papain,   110 

Papillse   of   tongue,    50,   756 
Paracerebellar  nuclei,   708 
Para^lobulin,   37. 
Paranuclein.   13 
Parasympathetic,   729 
Parathyroid   gland,   415 
ParieUl   cells.   78 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  660 
Parotid  gland,  55 
Parthenogenesis,  860 
Pathetic   nerve,   843 
distribution.   843 
function.  844 
origin,   844 
pathology,  844 
Pawlow's  stomach.  83 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,   710 
Pelvis  of  kidney,   456 
Pendular  movements,  94 
Pendulum  myograph,  557 
Pepsin,  76,  77 
Pepsinogen,   78 
Peptic    digestion,    86 
Peptone,   37,    110 
Peptonuria,   480 
Perception   time,   727 
Pericardium.  234 
Perilymph,    783 
Perimeter.    833 
Peristalsis,  96 

infiuence  of  drugs  on,  104 

of  intestines.   96 

pendular  movement.  99 
Perivascular   space   of   His.   161 
Permanent  teeth    (see  teeth). 
Perspiration,    450    * 

acidity   of.   450 

constituents.  450 

effect   of  drugs  upon,   451 

function    of.    452 

insensible.    448 

nerve-centers,    452 

nerves  of.  451 

pathological,    452 

relation  to  lung  excretion,  452 

rOle  of.  452 

sensible,  448 

suppression    by    cold.    452 
Petit,   canal   of.   806 
Petrosal   nerves.   852 
great.   852 
small.   852 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile,   122 
Peyer's   patches.   95 
Pfeiffer's    phenomenon,    223 
Pfittger's  contraction    laws,   683 
Phagocytes,   16,   189 
Pharynx,   56 

anatomy.   56,   57 

openings.  56 
Phenol,    137 


Phenomena  of  life,   1 
Phenylhydrazin    test    for   sugar,    483 
Phloridzin,  130 
diabetes,  130 
Phosphenes,  827 
Phosphoric   acid,   476 

sediments,  480 
Phrenic   nerve,   355 
Phrenosin,  624 
Phylloporphyrin,  198 
Phylogenesis.  888 
Physical  heat.  528 
Physiology,   2 
Pia  mater.   626 
Picrocarmin   spectrum,   201 
Pilomotor  nerves,  734 
Pineal  gland,   437 
Pitch.  582 
Pituitary  body,   428 

extirpation .  of.   431 

extracts   of,    430 

galactagogue  action  of,  434 

histology,  428 

lobes  of.  428 

metabolism,   434 

position.  428 

size,  428 

structure,    428 
Placenta,  885 
Plantar   reflex.    695 
Plasma  of  blood.   204 

chemical   properties  of,   204,   205 

gases  of.  207,  392 

inorganic  constituents  of.  206 

method   of   examining,   2(^ 

organic   constituents  of.   204 

physical  properties  of,  204 
Plasmodium  malariee,  179 
Plasmon,  42 
Plethora,  217 
Plethysmograph,    338 
Pleura,  351 

Plexus    (see   names  of). 
Pneumogastric  nerve  (see  vagus),  261,  855 

branches  of,  855 

function  of,  856 

infiuence   on   deglutition.   60 
gastric  secretion,  79 
heart,  268 
lungs.  373 

pancreatic  Juice.  108 
vomiting.  90 

pathology  of.  856 

physiology  of,   856 
Pneumograph,  358 
Poiseuille's  still  space,  302 
Polar   bodies,    867 

Polymorphonuclear    leucocytes,    187 
Polypeptids.   32 

groups,  33 
Polypnoea.  545 
Polysaccharides.   28 
Pons   Varolii.   649 

center  of  epileptiform  convolutions.  710 

central    nucleus,    653 

faces.  649 

general   description.    649 

stratum  complexium.  651 
profundum,    651 
zonale.  652 

structure.  651 

trapezoid    body,    661 
Portal  circulation.   117 
Portal  vein,  117 
Posterior  columns.  637 
Posterior  fovea,  656 
Posterior    perforated   spaces.    654 
Posterior   root-fibers.   S39 
Postganglionic   fibers.    728 
Precipitin  test  for  blood,  219 
Precipitins.  223 
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Preganglionic   fibers,   728 
Pregnancy,  880 

test   for.   884 
Prehension,  48 

of  cow,  48 
frog.   48 
horse,   48 
man,    48 
squirrel.  48 
Presbyppia.   814 

Pressure  curve  of  ventricle,  247 
Prooestrus.   880 
Prostate   gland.    877 

extracts  upon  uterine  contractions.  882 
secretion  of,  878 
Protamines.  38 
Proteases.   62 
Proteid   compounds.   36 
Proteids.   32.   33 

absorption  of.   153 

chemical  composition  of,  31 

chromoproteids.    36 

classification    of,    35 

heat  value  of.   522 

metabolism  of,   499 

nucleoproteids.   36 

of  muscle,  554 

where  found,   35 
Proteins,   35 
Proteoses,  37,  141 
Prothrombin,  209 
Protoplasm.   8 

chemical   composition,   9,   10 

constituents   of.    10 

definition   of.   8 

importance  of.  19 

movements  of,   14 

movements,    rate  of,    15 

specific  gravity.   10 
Protoplasmic    movement   of   leucocytes,    15 
Proximate    principles.    26 
Ptyalin.  61 
Pulmonary    artery,    pressure,    404 

action  of  drugs  upon,  403 
Pulse,  89 

dicrotic,   298 

factors   necessary  for,   295 

glass-blower's.   399 

qunlitios    of,   295 

vj-nous.   .'ilT 
Pulse.    r<'spiration.    ratio,    25r» 
Pupil.    T'.H 

cause   of   dilatation    of.   709 
Purin.    4r»9 
Purkinje    colls.    7<)6 
Purkinjc-Sauson    imagos,    Slfi 
PutaiiH'U.    r.r>9 

Putrid    products   of   f;v<'cs.    i:!7 
Pyloric    glands.    71 
Pylorus,    r.9 

closure  of.   7») 
Pyramidal    tracts.    6:14.    tV'..' 
Pyramids   of    kidney,    VS 
Pyrcnin.    13 
Py  rim  id  in   bases.   ?,?, 
Pyrrolidine.    :]2.    ll.'> 

Ql'K'KK.viNf;.    481 

Quotient    of   gases,    respiratory,    .".90 

Ranvif:r.    nodes    of.    HJ<t 
Rarefied    air.    402 
Reaction    of    time,    7l!7 

of  light.   727 

of  motor  Impulses,  727 

of  sound,  727 

of  touch,  727 
Rectum.   139 
Reduction  division.   8fi7 
Referred  sensations,   7^7 


Reflex  action,  seat  of,  688 
forms  of,  695 
law  of  coordination,  690 
law  of  irradiation,  690 
laws  of.  690 
localization.  690 
other  seats,  688 
skin,  698 
swiftness  of,  690 
tendon.  696 
Reil,    island   of.   662 
Reissner,  membrane  of,   773 
Remak's  ganglion,  258 
Renal   circulation,   462 

oncometer,  484 
Rennin,  42,  77.   140 
Reproduction.  859 

among  higher  animals,   860 

among  lower  animals,  860 

chorion,  874 

epi  blast.  873 

fecundation.    867 

fertilisation.   867 

fcetal  circulation,   SSo 

hypoblast.   873 

menstruation,   878 

mesoblast.  873 

non-sexual,  860 

ovum,  865 

ovum,  maturation  of,  865 

parthenogenesis.   860 

placenta.  885 

segmentation.    867 

sexual    reproduction.    860 

spermatozoon.  874 
structure  of,   874 
Reserved   air,   362 
Residual   air.   362 
Resonance.    570 
Respiration.    341 

abdominal    type.    358 

action  of  drugs  upon.  403 

air-passages,   345 

alveoli,  349 

apparatus.   344 

artificial.   382 

bronchi.  348 

carbon  monoxide.  400 

center    of.    371 

chemistry    of.    386 

Cheyne-Stokes    respiration.    384 

compressed    air    In.    401 

curious   phenomena   of.    371 

effect  on  blood-pressure,  368 

effect   on    circulation,    365 

effect   on    pulse,    368   * 

expiration.   357 

external.   344 

function    of.    343.    344 

function    of    unstrip)ed    muscle    of    bron- 
chi.  ::70 

gases  in.   '.\^'2,   4<)0 

inferior   costal    typo,    3.'i8 

inspiration,   353 

internal.    344 

lungs.   347 

lymphatics.  351 

nKvhanism  of.   351 

modified  movements  of.  3.5S.  384 

nasal,   371 

nerves  of,    351.   371 

number  of.   363 

of  ohick,   343 

of  different  forms  of  life.  343 

of  f(PtU8,  343 

pathological,   371.   404 

pressure   in,    364 

quotient  of  gases.   390 

rarefied  air.    402 

relation  to  nervous  system.  371 

sounds  of,  359 
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Respiration,   superior  costal   type,   3S8 

trachea,  345 
Respiratory  undulations,  314,   375 
Restiform  body,   644 
Rete  Malpighii.   745 
Reticulated  nucleus.   652 
Retina,   800 

blind  spot,  746 

duration  of  stimulation,  803 

epithelium.  803 

histological.    801 

hyaloid  membrane,  806 

lymphatics,  808 

pigmentary  membrane,  803.  805 

rods  and  cones,  800 

terminal  nerve  elements,  802 
Retinal  epithelium.   803 
Rheonome  of  von  FleischI,  597 
Rheoscope,   physiological.  600 
Rheotome.    differential.   598 
Rhodopsin   or   visual   purple.   803,    822 
Ribs,   action   In   respiration,   353 
Rigor  mortis,  556 
and   tetanus.   566 
cause  of,  556 
influence  of  fatigue.  558 
influence  of   temperature.    556 
Rolando,    flssure  of,   660 
Rosette,  21 

Saccharoses,  28 
Saccule.   788 
Saliva.  61 
action  on   starch.  61 
composition  of,  63,  64 
ferment  of,  61 
mechanical  function  of,  58 
reaction  of,  63 
reflex  centers,   66 
speciflc  gravity  of,  63 
temperature  variations  in,  63 
time  of  activity,  63 
Salivary  glands,  55,  56,  64 
action  of.  63 

of  drugs  on,  64 
nerves  to,  66 
Pawlow's  experiments,  68 
reflex  centers  of,   68 
structure  of,  56 

trophic  and  secretory  fibers.  68 
Salts.  27.  94 
in  body,   27 
In  metabolism.   507 
In  urine.   476 
Santorlni's  cartilage,  577 
Saponification.  30 
Sarcolactic    acid.    554 
Scala  tympanl.  773 
Scala  vestlbull,  773 
Scapular  reflex.  696 
Schilfer's  artificial  respiration.  382 
Scheiner's  experiments.  820 
Schmidt,    segments   of,   620 
Schuetz's  law.  79 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  619 
Science.   2 
biological.   2 
physical.   2 
Scleroprotelns.  37 
Sclerotic  coat.  790 
Sebaceous  glands,  751 

function  of.   752 
Secretin.    108 
Secretion.   405 
adrenal.    420 
by  filtration.  405 
by  glandular  desquamation.   406 
external,    442 
mammary,   442 
sweat,  447 
urinary.  453 


Secretion,   internal,   407 
morphological.   406 
ovary,  436 
pancreas,    106 
pineal   gland,    437 
pituitary  body,  428 
proper,  406 
spleen,   418 
testes,  435 
thymus,  426 
thyroid,    407 
Sediments  in   urine.   480 
amorphous,  469 
in  acid   urine.   480 
alkaline  urine.  479 
Segmentation.   867 
Segmentation  nucleus,  867 
Semen.  876 
ejaculation   of,   876 
spermatozoon,  874 
Semicircular   canals.   772.    786 
Cyon's  theory,   787 
Ewald's   theory.    786 
reflex  center  of.  788 
Semilunar  valves   (see  heart-valvea). 
Seminiferous  tubules.  863 
Sensation   of  color.   824 
Sense  spots,  748 
Sensibility,    1 
Sensory  centers,  714 
Sensory  relay  centers,  712 
Sensory  tract,   675 
Serum  albumin,  35.  207 
globulin.  35.  207 
normal.  207 

of  bacteriolytic  cholera.   223 
of  blood.  207 
Sham  feeding,  82 
Shock,  215 

Side-chain  theory,  221 
Sighing.   384 
Sight.    789 
Sigmoid  flexure,  96 
Sinus  of  Valsalva.   232 
Sixth  cranial  nerve,  845 
Skatol.   137.  475 
Skin,  743 
action    of    liquids   on,    750 
action  of  solids  on,  749 
cold   spots.   751 
corlum.  745 
epidermis,  743 
hot  spots.  751 
Krause's  end  bulbs,  747 
layers  of,  744 

radiation   and   conduction,   546 
reflexes.    695 
rete  Malplghll.  745 
stratum   corneum.   745 
granulosum,  743 
lucidum,  743 
touch  corpuscles  of,  746 
Sleep,   723 

theories  of.  724 
Small  Intestine,  91 

innervation    of,    95,   97 
Smell,  sense  of,  760 
anosmia,   765 
center  of,  715 
general  description  of,  761 
hyperosmla,    765 
mechanism  of,   764 
nerves  of,   762 
olfactory   organ,    762 
olfactory    sensation,    763 
proper  stimulus  of.  763 
secondary   sensations.    764 
subjective  sensations,   764 
uses  of.  765 
Snoring.  385 
Soap,  30 
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Sobbing.   385 
Sodium  chloride,  27 
in  blood.  205 
in  urine.  476 
substitutes  for,  27 
Solitary  glands.  95 
Solutions,  gram  molecule,   149 
Somatopleure.   873 
Somatose.   86 
Somites.  872 
Sound.   581 
height  of.  581 
intensity  of.  582 

production  and  modification   of.   575 
resonance  of.  582 
timbre,   582 
Sound-waves,    course    of,    783 

conduction   of,   780 
Sounds  of   heart,   249 

variation  in,  252 
Special  cell-constituents,  7 
sensation,  laws  of,  743 
senses,    741 
Spectra  of  blood.  201 
Spectroscope,   199 

Spectroscopic  test  for  blood,   201.  218 
Speech.  583 
aphonia,   584 
center  of.  585 
defects  of,  584 
hoarseness,  584 
stammering,  584 
stuttering,  584 
ventriloquy,  583 
Spermatogenic    cells,    863 
Spermatozoon,   864 
chemical   constituents,   874 
structure  of,   864 
Sphenopalatine    ganglion,    849 
Spherical  aberration.  812 
Sphincter  ani.   138 
Sphygmogram,  297 
Sphymograph.  297 
Dudgeon's.  297 
Marey's.  296 
Sphygmomanometers,   310 
Sphygmometers.  310 
Erlanger's.    311 
Mosso's.   311 
Hiva-Rocci's.   310 
Spinal    atcrssory,   857 
distribution.    857 
fun«tion.   858 
oris  ill,    857 
pathology.   858 
I)hysioIogy.    f>5.S 
Spinal  rord,   ♦)-5 

anterior   median    groove,   627 

anterior   roots.   r.L'T,    694 

antero-posterior    lateral    grooves,    627 

blood-supply,    effect   of,   691 

renters    In,    697 

central    eanal,    633 

columns  of,   634 

commissures   of.    639 

conduction  of,  692 

cov«  rings   of,    626 

d«  g<  iierations   of,    639 

dianntcr   of,   626 

ependyma,  63^3 

exp<>riments  on,  695 

exterior   form,    627 

fibers  of.   6.30 

general   description   of.   627 

gray  commissure  of,   627 

gray  matter  of.   628 

Internal    conformation    of,    628 

length    of,   626 

minute  structure  of,  630 

neuroglia,   631 

path  of  motion  in,  694 


Spinal  cord,  path  of  sensation  in.  694 
posterior  median  fissure,  es? 
posterior  roots  of.  639.  694 
recurrent   sensibility  of.   693 
refiex  action  of,  695 
forms  of.  690 
laws  of.  690 
swiftness  of.   690 
skin  reflexes  in.  6^ 
suspension  of.  627 
systemization  of.  633 
tendon   reflexes  in.   696 
tonus  of,  691 
tracts,   comma.  638 
of  lateral  column,  636 
of  Lissauer.   638 
of  posterior  columns.  637 
trophic   centers  of.  625 
weight   of.   627 
white  commissure.  62^ 
Spinal  ganglion.  693 
Spirem.  20 
Spirits.   45 

Splanchnopleure.  873 
Spleen,   418 
effect  of  Injection  of  dried  extract.  419 
function   of.    418 
Malpighian   corpuscles   of.   418 
nervous  influences  of.   420 
pulp  of.   418 
structure  of.  418 
trabecular.   418 
Spongioplasm.  9.   613 
Staircase   contraction,    273,    561 
Stammering.    584 
Stannius's   experiments.    260 
Stapedius.  779 
Stapes.    771 
Starch.    27 

Starling's  theory  of  lymph.  169 
Starvation,    effects  upon   proteid.  517 

description,  517 
Steapsin.   112 
Stearic  add.  30 
Stearin.   30 
Stercobilin.   138 
Stereognosls.  715 
Stethograph.    358 
Stilling,    raph^   of.    641 

eanal  of,   806 
Stimulants  as  accessories.   44 
Stimulation    fatigue.   561 
Stimuli,    successive,    564 
Stokes-Adams  disease,  266 
Stomach.    69 
absorption   from,    151 
action   of  agents  on,  84 
blood-supply   of,    71 
coats  of.   69 
glands   of.    70 
movements  of.   72 
mucous    membrane,    70 
nervous  control   of,   76 
Schuetz's   law,   79 
secretion    (see    gastric    juice),    76 

ionic  theory  of.  79 
secretory   nerves  of,   83 
structure    of.    69 
Stomata,    free.    161 
Strabismus.   X28 
Stratum   complexlum,  651 
corneum,   745 
granulosum.    745 
lucldum.    745 
profundi! m,    651 
zonale,    652 
String  galvanometer.   605 
Strohmur,   Ludwig's,  320 
Struggle  for  existence,   886 
Stuttering.    584 
Subarachnoidean  space.  626 
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Subdural  space,  626 
Sublingual   glands.  56 
Submaxillary   ganglion,   853 
Substantia   gelatinosa   of   Rolando,    629 
Succi's  fast,  519 
Succus   entericus.    132 

daily  secretion,  132 

ferments  of,  132.   133 

function  of.    132 

specific  gravity  of,  132 
Sugar   (see  dextrose). 
Sugar  in  urine,  482 

tests  for,  483 
Sulphur,   477 

Sulphuric  acid  in   urine,   477 
Superior  fovea,   651 
Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  376.  580 
Superior  vermiform  process,  702 
Supplemental  air.  362 
Suprarenal   capsules.   420 
Survival   of   the   fittest,    886 
Sustentacular  cells,   863 
Swallowing,    58 
of  fiuids,  59 
of   food,   58 
mechanism  of,  59 
nervous   control   of,    60 
three  stages  of,  58 
Sweat  (see  perspiration).  447 
Sweat  glands.   447 

experiments   on.    447 

nerves  of.   448 

number  of,  447 

structure  of,  447 
Sylvian    center,    544 
Sylvius,  fissure  of.  660 
Sympathetic,   the  great.   627 

afferent  fibers  of.  735 

efferent   fibers   of,   628 

ganglia  of,   628 
refiex  action  of.  638 

general  description  of.  628 

of  abdomen,  736 

of  arm,    737 

of  head  and  neck,  736 

of  leg,   737 

of  pelvis,  736 

of  thorax,  736 
Synthesis,   491 
Syntonin,  35 
Syringomyelia.  695 
Systemic  circulation.  236 
Systole  of  heart.  238 
Systolic    plateau,    247 

Tabes   dorsalis,   638 
Table   of   oxidation    in   starvation,   517 
Tactile  sense,  740 
cells.  746 

compound  sensations.  750 
effect  of   liquids  on.   750 
effects  of  solids  on.  749 
illusions.    750 
knowledge  gained  from, 
law    of    Fechner,    743 
law  of  sensation.  742 
Taste.  755 
center  of,  715 
drugs.  758 

effect  of  drugs  on,  758 
gene**al   description,  755 
improper  stimuli,  757 
intensity   of,    757 
nerves  of,  756 
organs  of,   756 
substances  of,   758 
tongue's  part  in,  755 
Taste   buds.   757 
Taurocholic  acid,  121 
Tea.    152 
Teeth,  50 


Teeth,   milk,   50 

number  of,   50,   51 

parts  of,   53 

permanent,  51 

structure  of.   53,  54 
Tegmentum.   655 
Teichmann's  crystals,  191,  218 
Temperature,    531 

at   different   ages,   533 

cause  of   variations.    533 

estimation   of.   535 

extremes  of.   534 

modifying   infiuences,   533 

nerve-centers    of,    542^ 

of  animals,   531 
blood,    168.    534 
man,   531 

post   mortem.   549 

spots,   751 
Tendon    reflexes,    696 
Tenon's  capsule,  807 
Tension,    arterial.   303 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  782 
Testes,  435 

secretions,  435 
Tetanus  of  muscle,  566 
Tetany,    416 

Theory  of  preformation,  861 
Thermal    unit,    535 
Thermogenic  center,   541 
Thermoinhibitory    center.    543 
Thermolysis,    546 
Thermolytic  center,   22 
Thermotaxic  center,   541 
Thirst,    139 

Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus,  182 
Thoracic  duct.  159 
Thrombin.   209 
Thrombogen,  209 
Thrombokinase.    209 
Thymus   gland,    426 

chemical  composition.  427 
extract  of.  427 
function    of.    427 
results  of  extirpation  of,   428 
structure,   427 
Thyro-arytenoldeus  muscle,   579 
Thyroid   gland,    407 
function  of,   409 
internal  secretion  of.  413 
lymphatics   of,   409 
relation   to  heart,   413 
results   of   extirpation    of,    411 
structure  of,    407 
vessels  and  nerves  of.   408,  414 
Tidal  air,   362 
Timbre  of  voice,  582 
Tissues,   6 

definition   of,  6,   17 
Tone.   578 
Tongue,  48 

in  deglutition,  58 

in  mastication.    57 

mucous  membrane.   50 

nerves   of,    50 
Tonicity.   567 
Touch,  743 
Touch  center.  719 
Touch    corpuscles,    746 
Toxalbumin,    221 
Toxins,   220 
Toxproteins,   221 
Trachea,   345 
Transfusion.  215 
Transitional   leucocytes,    187 
Trapezoid  body.   651 
Traube-Hering    curves,    315 
Tricuspid    valve,    232 
Trifacial,    846 

distribution    of.    849 

function  of,  849 
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Trifacial,   irritation   of.   851 

motor    function    of,    851 

origin.    849 

pathology  of,  851 

physiology   of.   849 

reflex  actions  of.   373.   850 

trophic   function   of.   851 
Trigonum  acustici,  &45 
Trigonum   hypoglossi.   645 
Trigonum   vagi,   645 
Trochlear   nerve.   843 
Trophic    centers.    541 
Trophoblast.    871 
Trypsin.    110,    114 
Trypsinogen,  106,   110 
Tryptophan,  32 
Tube  casts,  483 
Tuber  cinereum.   546 
Tlirck's  tract.   634 
Tympanum,  769 

mucous  membrane  of.   769 
Tyrotoxicon,  43 

Uffslmann's    test    for    lactic    acid,    89 
Uhlenhuth's  test  for  blood,  219.   223 
Units  of  measurement,  535 
Ursmia.  485 
Urates,  479 
Urea.  465,  497 
crystals  of,  465 
decomposition  of,  465 
excretion  of  muscular  labor,  466 
formation  of,  467 
properties  of,  465 
quantity  of.  466 
Ureters.    486 
Uric  acid,  464,  470 

daily  amount  of.  470 
formation  of,   469 
increased  by   food.   469 
murexide  test  for.   471 
quantity  of.    470 
sediments.  479 
tests.   471 
Urinary  apparatus.  485 
bladder.    487 

blood,  nerve,   lymph  supply  of.   455 
capacity  of.   455 
structure  of,   487 
tubules,  459 
Urine.    463 
acidity    of,    464 
albumin   in,   481 
Heller's  nitric  acid  test.   4M 
bile    pi^nu-nts    of,    474 
coloring    matters   of,    474 
composition   of,   476 
drug   pigments   of,    476 
fernjcntation    of.    477 
inorganic   constituents,    476 
movements    of.    4K6 
nerves,    Influence  of.   on.   4X7, 
pathologic   pigments,   475 
quantity    of.    463 
reaction    of,    463 
secretion   of.   4S4 
sediments  of,   4S0 
oxalic    acid,    479 
phosphorus,    480 
specific  gravity  of.   464 
sugar  in.   482 

Fehling's    test.    482 
fermentation    test    for.    483 
phenylhydrazin   test   for.    483 
temperature   of.    463 
theorv   of  secretion   of,    483 
tides.   464 
toxicity    of,    484 
tube    casts,    483 
Urobilin.    474 
Urochrome.    474 


Uroerythrin.   474 

Uterus,  881 
action  of  agents 
secretion.  880 

Utricle,    778 


upon.  884 


Vagina.  881 
Vagus.  268 

accelerator  fibers,  275 

depressor   fibers.   273 

effect    of    division    of    acceleiator   fibers. 
277 

effect  of  irritation  of  accelerator  fil>ers, 
277 

eifect  of  section  of,  268,  375 

effect  of  sipping  upon,   271 

effect  of  stimulation  of,   270 

effect  of  swallowing    liquids    upon,    271 

peculiarities  of,  270 

pneumonia,  375 

relation  to   blood-pressure,   304,  315 
Valves  of  heart,  232 
ValvulflB  conniventes.   92 
Variation.  886 
Vaaa  vasorum.  286 
Vasoconstrictors.  328 

differences  from  vasodilators.  333 

effect  of  irritation  of,  328 

effect  of  section  of,  328 

of  abdominal   viscera,   331 

of  extremities,  331 

of  bead.  330 

of  lungs,  332 
Vasodilators,  332 

path  of,  332 

recognition  of.   333 

theory  of  action  of.  334 
Vasomotor  nerves.  328 

effect  of  section  of.  328 
effect   of   stimulation   of,    328 
pathologic  conditions  of.  334 
Vasomotor  system,  327 
centers  of,  334 
function  of,  328      • 
nerves  of.  328 
reflexes  of,   336 
Vegetable  cell,  6 
Vegetable  foods,  43 
Veins.   286 

blood-pressure  in,  316 

coats  of,   286 

lymph   and   nerve  supply,    286 

portal   vein.  117 

rate  of   blood   in,   321 

tension   in,   316 

valves  of.   286 

vasa   vasorum    of,    287 
Venom.   225 
Venomotor  nerves,  317 
Venous  blood,   177 
Venous   circulation.   325 
Venous   pulse.   245.   265.   317 
Ventilation.    403 
Ventricles  of  heart,  236 
Ventricles  of  larynx,  577 
Ventriloquy,  583 
Vermis.   708 

Vesicospinal   centers,  488 
Vesiculase,  878 

Vessel   innervation,  advantages  of.   ,336 
Vestibular  nerve,  777 
Vestibular  nucleus,  777 
Vestibule,    773 
Vestibulo-spinal   tract.  637 
Vibrations  in   ear,  784 
Villi,   i*2.    162 

epithelial  cells  of.  93 

goblet  cells  of.  93 

of    intestines.    92 

structure  of,  93,  94 
Viscosimeter.   176 
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Viscosity  of  blood,  175 
Vision,   accommodation,  712 

acutenesB  of,  818 

after-images,  828 

aqueous  humor,  806 

astigmatism.  816 

binocular  vision,  829 

center  of,  817 

chromatic  aberration,  812 

color   vision,   825 

complementary  colors,  825 

crystalline  lens,  799 

Daltonism,   825 

dioptrics.  811 

hypermetropia,   814 

irradiation,  826 

lacrymal  secretion.  832 

lenses,  816 

lymphatics,  817 

movements  of  eyes,  830  - 

myopia.  818 

ophthalmoscope,  832 

optic  nerve.  803 

perception  of  light,  810 

perimeter.  833 

phosphenes.  827 

presbyopia.   814 

retina,   800 

retinal  epithelium.  803 

rhodopsin.  803.  822 

sensation  of  color.  824 

Snellen's  test-types.  821 

spherical   aberration.   812 

transmission  of  light,  789 

visual  angle,  820 
apparatus    (see   eye). 

structure  of,  790 
area.  833 
field.  836 
line.  820 
purple.  803 
Vital  capacity,  362 
Vitellin,  40 
Vitreous  humor.  806 
Vocal  cords,  577,  580 


Vocal  cords,  conditions  of,  580 
false,   577 
true,  577 
Voice  and  speech,  581 
height  of,  581 
organ  of.  580 
range  of.  582 
Vomiting,  89 
causes,  90,  583 
mechanism  of,  89,  90 
nerve  center.  90 
Von  Bezold's  ganglion,  258 
Vowels   and  consonants,   583 

Wallbrian  degeneration,   693 
Warm-blooded  animals,  531 
Water,  26 

daily  amount,  26 

drinking,  26 

in  faeces,   137 

in  metabolism,  506 
Weber's  schema  of  circulation,  290 
Wheat,  44 
Whey,   42 

White  columns.   634 
White    corpuscles    (see    blood-corpuscles), 

186 
Widal  reaction.  222 
Wine,  42 

Wirsung's  duct.   105 
Word-centers,  685.  716 
auditory.  585,  715 
visual,  584.  715 
Work,   effect  upon  destruction   of  proteid. 

558 
Wrisberg's  cartilages,  677 

* 

Xanthin  in  urine,  472 
Xanthoproteic  test  for  proteids,  36 

Yawn,  384 

ZoNUi^E  of  ZInn,  813 
Zymogen.    106 
Zymoids,  220 


